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There  are  three  dijBSciilties  in  authorship; — ^to 
write  any  thing  worth  thfe  publishing — ^to  lind 
honest  men  to  publish  it — ^and  to  get  sensible  men 
to  read  it  Literature  has  now  become  a  game ;  in 
which  the  Booksellers  are  the  Kings ;  the  Critics, 
the  Knaves ;  the  Public,  the  Pack ;  and  the  poor 
Author,  the  mere  Table,  or  Thing,  played  wpotu 

For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  pijhUc4Rifidlias 
had  such  interesting  ajid  rapid  incidents  to  wit- 
ness, and  to  reflect  upon,  and  must  now  anticipate 
some  that  will  be  still  more  momentous,  that  any 
thing  like  dulness  or  prosing  in  authorship,  will 
either  nauseate,  or  be  refused ;  the  realities  of  life 
have  pampered  the  public  palate  with  a  diet  so 
stimulating,  that  vapidity  has  now  become  as  insi- 
pid  as  water  to  a  dram-drinker,  or  sober  sense 
to  a  fanatic. 

The  attempts  however  of  dulness,  are  constantly 
repeated,  and  as  constantly  fail  For  the  misfor- 
tune is,  that  the  Head  of  Dulness,  unlike  the  tail  of 
the  torpedo*,  loses  nothing  of  her  benumbing  and 
lethargising  influence,  by  reiterated  discharges  ; 

*  See  Humboldt'f  account  of  the  Gymnotus  Eleciricuc. 
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horses  may  ride  over  her,  and  mules  and  asses  may 
trample  upon  her,  but  with  an  exhaustless  and  a 
patient  perversity,  she  continues  her  narcotic  opera- 
tions even  to  the  end.  In  fact,  the  Press  was  never 
so  powerful  in  quantity y  and  so  weak  in  quality,  as  at 
the  present  day ;  if  applied  to  it,  the  simile  of  Virgil 
must  be  reversed, ''  Non  trunco  sedfrondihus  efficit 
Vmbramr  It  is  in  Literature  as  in  Finance — much 
Paper  and  much  Poverty  may  co-exist. 

It  may  happen  that  I  myself  am  now  com- 
mitting the  very  crime  that  1  think,  I  am  censur- 
ing. But  while  justice  to  my  readers  compels  me 
to  admit  that  I  write,  because  I  have  nothing 
jclo,  justice  to  myself  induces  me  to  add,  that 
I  will  ceaS^  tcr  v,Tite  the  JoaoKi^cnt  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  Discretion  has  been  termed  the  batter 
part  of  valour,  and  it  is  more  certain,  that  dif- 
fidence is  the  better  part  of  knowledge.  Where  I 
am  ignorant,  and  know  that  I  am  so,  I  am  silent. 
That  Grecian  gave  a  better  reason  for  his  taci- 
turnity, than  most  authors  for  their  loquacity,  who 
observed,  *'  What  was  to  the  purpose  I  could  not 
say  ;  and  what  was  not  to  the  purpose,  1  tpould  not 
say.''  And  yet  Shakespeare  has  hinted,  that  even 
silence  is  not  always  '^  commendable  ;'*  since  it  may 
be  foolish  if  we  are  wise,  but  wise  if  we  are  foolish. 
The  Grecian's  maxim  would  indeed  be  a  sweep- 
ing clause  in  Literature  ;  it  would  reduce  many  a 
giant  to  a  pigmy  ;  man^r  a  speech  to  a  sentence  ; 
and  m^ny  a  folio  to  a  primer.  As  the  great- 
fault  of  our  orators  is,  that  they  get  up  to  make  a 
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speech j  rather  than  to  speak ;  so  the  great  error  of 
our  authors  is,  that  they  sit  down  to  make  a  book> 
rather  than  to  wirite.  To  combine  profundity 
with  perspicuity,  wit  with  judgment,  solidity  with 
vivacity,  truth  with  novelty,  and  all  of  them  with 
liberality,  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  a  very 
serioias  qiiestion ;  but  it  is  one  which  authors  had 
much  better  propose  to  themselves,  J^or^  publica- 
tion, than  have  proposed  to  them,  by  their  editori$ 
after  it 

I  have  thrown  together,  in  this  work^  that  which 
is  the  result  of  som$  reading  and  reflection ;  if  it 
be  but  little,  I  have  taken  care  that  the  volume 
which  contains  it,  shall  not  be  large.  I  plead 
the  privilege  which  a  preface  allows  to  an  au- 
thor, for  saying  thus  much  of  myself ;  since,  if  a 
writer  be  inclined  to  egotism,  a  preface  is  the  most 
proper,  place  for  him  to  be  delivered  of  it:  for 
prefaces  are  not  always  read,  and  dedications 
seldom  ;  books,  says  my  lord  Bacon,  should  have 
no  patrons  but  truth  and  reason.  Even  the  at- 
tractive proSe  of  Dryden,  could  not  dignify  dedi- 
cations, and  perhaps  they  ought  never  to  be  resort- 
ed to,  bcdng  as  derogatory  to  the  writer,  as  duU  to 
the  reader,  and  when  not  prejudicial,  at  least  super- 
fluous. If  a  book  really  wants  the  patronage  of  a 
great  name,  it  is  a  bad  book,  and  if  it  be  a  good 
book,  it  wants  it  not.  Swift  dedicated  a  volume 
to  Prince  Posterity,  and  there  was  a  manliness  in 
the  act  Posterity  will  prove  a  patron  of  the 
soimdest  judgment,  as  unwilling  to  give,  as  un- 
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likely  to  receive^  adulation.  But  posterity  is  not  a 
very  accessible  personage  ;  he  knows  the  high 
value  of  that  which  he  gives,  hie  therefore  is  ex- 
tremely particular  as  to  what  he  receives.  Very 
few  of  the  presents  that  are  directed  to  him,  reach 
their  destination.  Some  are  too  light,  others  too 
heavy,  since  it  is  as  difficult  to  throw  a  straw  any 
distance,  as  a  ton.^ — ^I  have  addressed  this  volume  to 
those  who  think,  and  some  may  accuse  me  of  an 
ostentatious  independence,  in  presuming  to  inscribe 
a  book  to  so  small  a  minority.  But  a  volume  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  think,  is  in  fact  addressed  to 
all  the  world ;  for  although  the  proporti#n  of  those 
who  do  think,  be  extremely  small,  yet  every  indivi- 
dual flatters  himself  that  he  is  one  of  the  number. 
In  the  present  rage  for  all  that  is  marvellous  and  in- 
teresting, when  writers  of  undoubted  talent,  con- 
sider only  what  will  sell,  and  readers  only  what  will 
please,  it  is  perhaps  a  bold  experiment  to  send  a 
volume  into  the  world,  whose  very  faults,  (manifold 
as  I  fear  they  are,)  will  cost  more  pains  to  de- 
tect, than  sciolists  would  feel  inclined  to  bestow, 
even  if  they  were  sure  of  discovering  nothing  but 
beauties.  Some  also  of  my  conclusions  will  no 
doubt  be  condemned  by  those  who  will  not  take 
the  trouble  of  looking  into  the  postulata  ;  for  the 
soundest  argument  will  produce  no'  more  convic-^ 
tioip^an  empty  \i%2A,thsiii  the  most  superficial 
declamation ;  as  a  feather  anda  guinea  fall  with 
equal  velocity  in  a  vactmm.  - 

The  following  pages,  such  as  they  are,  have  cost 
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me  some  thought  to  write,  and  they  may  p<^ssibly 
cost  others  some  to  read  them.  Like  Demosthenes, 
who  talked  Greek  to  the  waves,  I  have  continued 
my  task,  with  the  hopq  of  instructing  others,  with 
the  certainty  of  improving  myself.  "  Labor  ipse 
voluptasr  It  is  much  safer  to  think  what  •  we  say, 
than  to  say  what  we  think ;  I  have  attempted  both. 
This  is  a  work  of  no  party,  and  my  sole  wish  is, 
that  truth  may  prevail  in  the  church,  and  integrity 
in  the  state,  and  that  in  both  the  old  adage  may  be 
verified,  that"  the  men  of  principle  may  he  the  princi- 
pal men^'  Knowledge  indeed  is  as  necessary  as  lightj^ 
and  in  this  coming  age  mo^i  fairly  promises  to  bQ 
as  common  as  water,  and  as  free  as  air.  But  as  it 
has  been  wisely  ordained,  that  light  should  have  no 
colour,  water  no  taste,  and  air  no  odour,  so  know- 
ledge also  should  be  equally  pure,  and  without  ad^ 
mixture.  If  it  comes  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
prejudice,  it  will  be  discoloured;  through  the 
channels  of  custom,  it  will  be  adulterated ;  through 
the  gothic  walls  of  the  college,  or  of  the  cloister, 
it  will  smell  of  the  lamp. 

He  that  studies  books  alone,  will  know  how 
things  ought  to  be  ;  and  he  that  studies  men  will 
know  how  things  are  ;  and  it  would  have  been  im* 
possible  to  have  written  these  pages,  without  mix- 
ing some  what  more  freely  with  the  world,  than  iij- 
clination  might  prompt,  or  judgment  approve.  For 
observations  made  in  the  cloister,  or  in  the  desert, 
will  ge^ierally  be  as  obscure  as  the  one,  and  as  bar- 
ren as  the  other :  but  he  that  would  paint  with  his 
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pen^  no  less  than  he  that  would  pamt  with  his 
pencil^  must  study  originals,  and  not  be  overfear- 
ful  of  a  little  dust  In  fact,  every  author  is  a  far 
better  judge  of  the  pains  that  his  efforts  have  cost 
him,  than  any  reader  can  possibly  be ;  but  to  what 
purpose  he  has  taken  those  pains,  this  is  a  question 
On  which  his  readers  will  not  allow  the  author  a 
voice,  nor  even  an  opinion ;  from  the  tribunal  of 
the  public  there  is  no  appeal,  and  it  is  fit  that  it 
should  be  so,  otherwise  we  should  not  only  have 
rivers  of  ink  expended  in  bad  writing,  but  oceans 
more  in  defending  it ;  for  he  that  writes  in  a  bad 
style,  is  sure  to  retort  in  a  worse. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  examples  both  ancient 
and  modem,  wherever  they  appeared  likely  to 
illustrate  or  strengthen  my  positions;  but  I  am 
not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  that  all  will  draw  the 
same  conclusions  from  the  same  premises.  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  observation  of  him  who  said,  that 
"  in  the  same  meadow,  the  ox  seeks  the  herbage ;  the 
dog,  the  hare  ;  and  the  stork,  the  lizards  Times 
also  of  profound  peace  and  tranquillity  are  most 
propitious  to  every  literary  pursuit.  "  Satur  est, 
cum  dicit  Horatius  EugeT  We  know  that  Malherbe, 
on  hearing  a  prose  work  of  great  merit  much  ex- 
tolled, drily  asked  if  it  would  reduce  the  price  (^ 
bread!  neither  was  his  appreciation  of  poetry  much 
higher,  when  he  observed,  that  a  good  poet  was  of 
no  more  service  to  the  church  or  the  state,  than  a 
good  player  at  ninepins  !  ! 

The  anecdotes,  that  are  interspersed  in  these 
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pHg(BSVhaV6  seldom  been  cited  for  their  own  $ake/ 
but  chiefly  for  their  application,  'l^a;^w  <l)^^oVo(p*a 
iovrw  tit  vccfahtyiMtroft'f  noT  Can  I  scc  why  the 
Moralist  should  be  denied  those  examples  so  use- 
ful to  the  Historian.  The  lover  of  variety  will  be 
fastidious^  if  he  finds  nothing  here  to  his  taste ;  but 
like  him  who  wrote  a  book  "  de  omnibus  rebus,  et 
quibusdam  aliis,''  I  may  be  perhaps  accused  of  look- 
ing into  every  thing,  but  of  seeing  into  nothing. 

There  are  two  things  cheap  and  common  enough 
when  separated,  but  as  costly  in  value,  as  irresisti- 
ble in'power,  when  combined -truth  and  novelty. 

Their  union  is  like  that  of  steam  and  of  fire,  which 
nothing  can  overcome.  Truth  and  novelty,  when 
united^  must  overthrow  the  whole  superincumbent 
pressure  of  error  and  of  prejudice,  whatever  be  its 
weight ;  and  the  eflfects  will  be  proportionate  to 
the  resistance.  But  the  mx)ral  earthquake,  unlike 
the  natural,  while  it  convulses  the  nations,  reforms 
them  too.  On  subjects  indeed,  on  which  man- 
kind have  been  thinking  for  so  many  thousands 
of  years,  it  will  often  happen  that  whatever  is  abso- 
lutely new,  may  have  the  misfortune  to  be  abso- 
lutely false.  •  It  is  a  melancholy  consideration  for 
authors^  that  there  is  very  little  "  Terra  Incognitd' 
in  literature,  and  there  now  remain  to  us  modems, 
only  two  roads  to  success :  discovery  and  con- 
quest. If  indeed  we  can  advance  any  propositions 
that  are  both  tru£  and  new,  these  are  indisputably 
our  own,  by  right  of  discovery  ;  and  if  we  can  re- 
peat Avhat  is  old,  more  briefly  and  brightly  thaii 
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others^  this  also  becomes  our  own  by  right  of  con« 
quest    The  pointed  propriety  of  Pope,  was  to  all 
his  readers  originality,  and  even  the  lawful  posses- 
sors could  not  always  recognize  their  own  proper- 
ty in  his  hands.    Few  have  borrowed  more  freely 
than  Gray  and  Milton,  but  with  a  princely  prodi- 
gality, they  have  repaid  the  obscure  thoughts  of 
others,  with  far  brighter  of  their  own  ;  like  the 
ocean,  which  drinks  up  the  muddy  water  of  the 
rivers,  from  the  flood,  but  replenishes  them  with 
the  clearest  from  the  shower.    These  reflections, 
however  they  may  tend  to  shew  the  difficulties 
all  must  encounter,  who  aim  at  originality,  will 
nevertheless  in  no  wise  tend  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  will  attempt  to  surmount  them 
since  "  fools  rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread!* 
In  good  truth,  we  should  have  a  glorious  conflagra- 
tion, if  all  who  cannot  put\/?ref  into  their  works, 
would  only  consent  to  put  their  works  into  the^re. 
Butthisisanageofoeconomy,  aswell  as  of  illumi- 
Tuition,  and  a  considerate  author  will  not  rashly 
condenm  his  volumes  to  that  devouring  element, 
^'Jlammis  eniendatioribus,*'   who  reflects  that  the 
Pastry-cook  and  the  Confectioner  are  sure  to  put 
good  things  into  his  pages,  if  he  fail  to  do  it  himself. 
With    respect    to    the   style   I  have  adopted 
in  the  following  sheets,  I  have  attempted  to  make 
it  vary  with  the  subject ;    avoiding  all  pomp  of 
words,  where  there  was  no  corresponding  elevation 
of  ideas ;  for  such  turgidity  although  it  may  be  as 
Aspiring  as  that  of  the  balloon,  is  also  as  useless. 
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rhave  neither  spare  time  for  supeiftuous  writing, 
nor  spare  motaey  for  superfluous  printing,  and 
shall  be  satisfied^  if  t  have  not  missed  of  brightness, 
in  pursuit  of  brevity.  It  has  cost  me  more  time 
and  pains  to  abridge  these  pages,  than  to  write 
them.  Perhaps  that  is  nearly  the  perfection  of 
good  writing;  which  is  original>  but  whose  truth 
alone  prevents  the  reader  from  suspecting  that  it 
is  so :  and  wHich  effects  that  for  knowledge,  which 
the  lens  effects  for  the  sun«beam,  when  it  con- 
denses  its  brightness,  in  order  to  increase  its  force. 
How  far  the  following  efforts  wiU  stand  the  test  of 
this  criterion,  is  not  for  me  to  determine  :  to  know 
is  one  thing,  to  do  is  another,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served of  good  writing,  as  of  good  blood,  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  say  what  it  is  composed  of,  than  to 
compose  it.  / 

Most  of  the  maxims  and  positions  advanced  in 
the  present  volume/are  founded  on  two  simple 
itVLVsm&,that  menare  the  same;  andthat  the  passions 
are  the  powerful  and  dii^urbing  forces,  the  greater 
or  the  less  prevalence  of  which  gives  individuality 
to  character.  But  we  must  not  only  express  clearly 
but  think  deeply,  nor  can  we  concede  to  Buffon 
that  style  alone  is  that  quality  that  will  immorta- 
lize an  author^  The  essays  of  Montaigne,  and  the 
Analogy  of  Butler,  will  live  for  ever,  in  spite  of 
their  styld  Style  is  indeed  the  vaUt  of  genius, 
'and  an  able  one  too;  but  as  the  true  gentleman 
will  appear,  even  in  rags,  so  true  genius  will  shine^ 
even  through  the  coarsest  style. 
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But  above  all^  I  do  most  earnestly  hope>      f 
ae  will  accuse  me  of  usurping^  on  this  occ 
rchait  of  the  moralist^  or  of  presimiing  t<»  £^ 
r  any  thing  here  advanced^  as  oraculir^  magL 
I,  dictatorial^  or  ''  ex  cathredr&T    I  have  no  ^y 
^ns  that  I  would  not  most  willingly  excha^ 
truth ;  I  may  be  sometimes  wrong,  I  may 
netinies  right ;  at  all  events  discussion  may 
>voked,    and  as  this  cannot  be  done  withcK^^ 
mght,  even  that  is  a  good.    I  despise  dogmatisn 
3thers,  too  much  to  indulge  it  in  myself :  I  hav 
I;  been  led  to  these  opinions  by  the  authority  o^ 
(at  names ;  for  1  have  idways  considered  rathe)^ 
at  is  said,  than  who  says  it ;  and  the  consequence 
the  argument,  rather  than  the  consequence  of 
1  who  delivers  it.  It  is  sofficiently  humiliating  to 
r  nature,  to  reflect  that  our  knowledge  is  but  as 
!  rivulet,  our  ign<Hrance  as  the  sea.  On  points  of 
\  highest  interest,  the  moment  we  quit  the  light 
revelation,  we^shall  find  that  Platonism  itself  is 
imately  connected    with  Pyrronism,    and  the 
^pest  inquiry  with  the  darkest  doubt 
[n  an  age  remarkable  for  good  reasoning  and 
1  conduct,  for  sound  rules  and  corrupt  manners, 
en  virtue  fills  our  heads ,  but  vice  our  hearts  ; — 
en  those  who  would  fain  persuade  us  that  they 
quite  sure  of  heaven,  appear  to  b^n  no  greater 
Ty  to  go  there  than  other  folks,  but  put  on  the 
jry  of  the  best  master  only  to  serve  the  worst ; 
n  an  age  wh^i  modesty  herself  is  more  ashamed 
i?^^c/io;i  than  of  delin4uency ;  when  independ- 
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ence  of  principle^  consists  in  having  no  principle 
on  which  to  depend;  and  free-thinkings  not  in 
thinking  freely,  hut  in  hemgfree^from  thinking ; — 
in  an  age  when  patriots  will  hold  any  thing,  except 
their  Ungues  ;  keep  any  thing,  except  their  vxyrd ; 
and  lose  nothing  patiently,  except  their  charcLcter; 
^M;o  improve  such  an  age,  must  he  difficult,  to 
instruct  it  dangerous ;  and  he  stands  no  chance 
of  amending  it,  who  cannot  at  the  same  time 
amuse  it 

That  author,  however,  who  has  thought  more 
than  he  has  read,  read  more  than  he  has  written, 
and  written  more  than  he  has  published,  if  he  does 
not  command  success,  has  at  least  deserved  it  In 
the  article  iof  rejection  Bxid  abridgment,  we  must  be 
severe  to  oursdves,  if  we  wish  for  mercy  from 
others ;  since  for  one  great  genius  who  has  written 
a  little  book,  we  have  a  thousand  little  geniuses, 
who  have  written  great  books.  A  volume,  there- 
fore, that  contains  more  words  than  ideas, « like  a 
tree  that  ^  has  more  foliage  than  fruit,  may  suit 
those  to  resort  to,  who  want  not  to  feast,  but  to 
dream  and  to  slumber ;— but  the  misfortune  is,  that 
in  this  particular  instance,  nothing  can  equal  the 
ingratitude  of  the  Public ;  who  were  never  yet 
known  to  have  the  slightest  compassion  for  those 
authors  who  have  deprived  themselves  of  sleep,  in 
order  to  procure  it  for  their  readers. 
-  With  books,  as  with  companions,  it  is  of  more 
consequence  to  know  which  to  avoid,  than  which 
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to  cliuf;e;  for  good  books  are  as  scarce  as  good 
qpmpanions^  and  in  both  instances^  all  that  we  can 
learn  from  bad  ones^  is,  that  so  much  time  has  been 
worse  than  thrown  away  That  writer  does  the 
most,  who  gives  his  reader  the  ttio^/ knowledge, 
and  takes  from  him  the  least  time.  That  short 
period  of  a  short  existence,  which  is  rationally  em- 
ployed, is  that  which  alone  deserves  the  name  of 
life  ;  and  that  portion  of  our  life  is  most  rationally . 
employed,  which  is  occupied  in  enlarging  our 
stock  of  truth,  and  of  wisdom.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  attained  this,  I  have  only  attempted  it 
One  thing  I  may  affirm,  that  I  have  first  considered 
whether  it  be  worth  while  to  gay  a  thing  ai  aU, 
before  I  have  taken  any  trouble  to  say  it  well ; 
knowing  that  words  are  but  air,  and  that  both  are 
capable  of  much  condenscCtion.  Words  indeed  are 
but  the  signs  and  counters  of  knowledge,  and  their 
currency  should  be  strictly  regulated  by  the  capital 
which  they  represent 

I  have  said  that  the  maxims  in  the  following 
pages  are  written  upon  this  principle — that  men 
are  tJie  same ;  upon  this  alone  it  is  that  the  sacred 
maxim  which  forms  the  golden  hinge  of  our 
religion,  rests  and  revolves,  ''  Do  unto  thy  neigh- 
hour  as  thou  wouldest  that  he  shouHd^^do  unta 
theey  The  proverbs  of  Solomon  suit  all  places 
and  all  times,  because  Solomon  knew  mankind, 
and  mankind  are  ever  the  same.  No  revolu- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  body,  nor  in  the  mind. 
Four  thousand  years  ago,  men  shivered  with  frosty 
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and  panted  with  heat,  were  cold  in  their  gratitude, 
and  ardent  in  their  revenge. — Should  my  readers' 
think  some  of  my  conclusions  too  severe,  they  will 
in  justice  recollect,  that  my  ohject  is  truth,  th^t  my 
subject  is  fnan,  and  that  a  handsome  picture  cannot 
represent  deformity. 

The  political  principles  contained  in  the  follow* 
ing  pages,  are  such,  that  whoever  avows  them,  will 
be  considered  a  Tory  by  the  Whigs  arid  a  Whig 
by  the  Tories  ;  for  truth,  no  less  than  virtue,  no* 
unfrequently  forms  the  middle  point  between  two 
extremes.  Where  one  party  demands  too  much, 
and  the  other  is  inclined  to  concede  too  little,  an 
arbitrator  will  please  neither,  by  recommending 
such  measures,  as  would  eventually  serve  h^th.  I 
have  however,  neither  the  hope  nor  the  fear,  that 
my  opinions  on  politics,  or  any  o^A^  subject,  will 
attract  nmch  attention.  The  approbation  of  a  few 
discerning  friends,  is  aU  the  reward  I  wish  for  my 
labours ;  and  the  four  lines  which  form  the  com- 
mencement of  my  Poem  of  ''Hypocrisy^  shall 
make  the  conclusion  of  this  Pre&ce,  since  the  sen- 
timents they  contain,  are  as  applicable  to  prose,  as 
to  verse. 

Tw^  things  there  are,  coffotmd  the  Poets  Jays, 
The  Scholar's  censure-^ndtheBlockhead'spraise; 
"^  That  glowing  page  with  double  lustre  shines, 
'*  When  Pope  approves,  and  Dennis  damns  the  lines!* 

London,  January,  1st,  18S0. 
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REFLECTIONS, 


I. 

JT  is  almost  as  difficult  to  make  a  man  unleai'n  bis  errori^ 

as  his  knowledge.  Mal-information  is  more  hopeless 
'  than  non-information;  for  error  is  always  more  busy 
than  ignorance.  Ignorance  is  a  blank  sheet  on  which  we 
may  write ;  but  error  is  a  scribbled  one  on  which  we  must 
first  erase.  Ignorance  is  contented  to  stand  still  with  her 
back  to  the  truth;  but  error  is  more  presumptuous,  and 
proceeds  in  the  same  direction.  Ignorance  has  no  light, 
but  error  follows  a  false  one.  The  consequence  is,  that 
error,  when  she  retraces  her  footsteps,  has  farther  to  go, 
before  she  can  arrive  at  the  truth,  than  ignorance. 


WITH  respect  to  the  authority  of  great  names,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  he  alone  deserves  to  have  any 
weight  or  influence  with  posterity,  who  has  shown  himself 
superior  to  the  particular  and  predominant  error  of  his  own 
times ;  who,  like  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  has  hailed  the  intel- 
lectual sun,  before  it?  beams  have  reached  the  horizon  of  Com- 
mon minds ;  who,  standing  like  Socrates,  on  the  apex  of  wis- 
dom, has  removed  from  his  eyes  all  film  of  earthly  dross,  and 
has  foAseen  a  purer  law,  a  nobler  system,  a  brighter  order  of 
'  Ungs ;  in  short,  a  promised  land !   which,  like  Moses  on 

top  of  Pisgah,  he  is  permitted  to  survey,  and  antici* 
forpthers,  without  being  himself  allowed  either  to  enter^ 

o  enjoy. 


e 
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III. 


TO  cite  the  examples  of  history,  in  order  to  animate 
us  to  virtue,  or  to  arm  us  with  fortitude,  this  it  is  to  call  up 
the  illustrious  dead,  to  inspire  and  to  improve  the  living. 
But  the  usage  of  those  Civilians,  who  cite  vicious  authorities 
for  worse  purposes,  and  enforce  the  absurdest  practice,  by  the 
oldest  precedent,  this  it  is  to  bequeath  to  us  as  an  heir-locMn, 
the  errors  of  our  forefathers,  to  confer  a  kind  of  immcnrta- 
lity  on  folly,  making  the  dead  more  powerful  than  time, 
aiid  more  sagacious  than  experience,  by  subjecting  those 
that  are  upon  the  earth,  to  the  perpetual  mal-govemment 
of  those  that  are  beneath  it 


IV. 
A  WRITER  more  splendid.than  solid,  seems  to  think 
that  vice  may  lose  half  its  guilt,  by  losing  all  its  groesness. 
An  idea  suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  parting  anathema,  fulmi- 
nated by  Gibbon  against  the  fellows  of  Magdalen ;  men, 
he  said,  *^  in  whom  were  united  all  the  malevolence  of  monks, 
without  their  erudition  ;  and  all  the  sensuality  of  libertines, 
without  their  refinement^  But  it  would  be  as  well  perhaps 
for  the  interests  of  humanity,  if  vice  of  every  kind  were 
more  odious,  and  less  attractive ;  if  she  were  always  ex- 
hibited to  us,  like  the  drunken  Helot  to  the  youths  of 
Sparta,  in  her  true  and  disgusting  shape.  It  is  fitting,  that 
what  is  foul  within,  should  be  foul  also  without.  To  give 
the  semblance  of  purity  to  the  substance  of  corruption,  is 
to  proffer  the  poison  of  Circe  in  a  chrystal  goblet,  and  to 
steal  the  bridal  vestments  of  the  vir^n,  to  add  more  allure- 
ment to  the  seductive  smiles  of  the  harlot. 


•V.  , 
IF  those  alone  who  ^*  sowed  the  wind^  did  reap  the  wl^rf^ 
wind^  it  would  be  well.     But  the  mischief  is,  that  the  blind. 
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iiess  of  bigotry,  the  madness  of  ambition,  and  the  mis-cal- 
culations of  diplomacy,  seek  their  victims  principally  amongst 
the  innocent  and  the  unoffending.  The  cottage  is  sure  to 
suffer  for  every  error  of  the  court,  the  cabinet,  or  the  camp. 
When  error  sits  in  the  seat  of  power  and  of  authority,  and 
is  generated  in  high  places,  it  may  be  compared  to  that 
torrent  which  ori^nates  indeed  in  the  mountain,  but  commits 
its  devastation  in  the  vale. 


VI. 
GREAT  minds  had  rather  deserve  contemporaneous 
applause,  without  obtaining  it,  than  obtain,  without  deserving 
it ;  if  it  follow  theniy  it  is  well,  but  they  will  not  deviate 
to  follow  it.  With  inferior  minds  the  reverse  is  observable  ; 
so  that  they  can  command  the  flattery  of  knaves  while  liv- 
ing, they  care  not  for  the  execrations  of  honest  men,  when 
dead.  Milton  neither  aspired  to  present  fame,  nor  even 
expected  it;  but,  (to  use  his  own  words)  his  high  am- 
bition was,  "  to  leave  somediing  so  written  to  after  ages, 
that  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die."  And  Cato  finely 
observed,  he  would  much  rather  that  posterity  should  in- 
quire why  no  statues  were  erected  to  him,  than  why  they 
were  ! 


VII. 

AS  in  agriculture,  he  that  can  produce  the  greatest 
crop  is  not  the  best  farmer,  but  he  that  can  effect  it  with  the 
least  expense,  so  in  society,  he  is  not  the  most  valuable 
member,  who  can  bring  about  the  most  good,  but  he  that 
can  accomplish  it,  with  the  least  admixture  of  concomitant 
in.  For  let  no  man  presume  to  think  that  he  can  devise 
any  pl^  of  extensive  good,  unalloyed  and  unadulterated 
with  eviL  ^  This  is  the  prerogative  of  the  godhead  aione ! 
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VIII. 

THE  inequalities  of  life  are   real  things,   they  can 
neither  be  explained  away,  nor  done  away;  ^' ExpeUas  furcA 
tamen  usque  recurrent    A  leveller    therefore  has  long  ago 
been  set  down  as  a  ridiculous  and  chimerical  being,  who,  if  he 
could  finish  his  work  to-day,  would  have  to   begin  it  again 
to-morrow.     The  things  that  constitute  these  real  inequa- 
lities,  are  fouvy  strength,  talent,  riches,  and  rank.     The 
two  former  would  constitute  inequalities  in  the  rudest  state 
of  nature ;  the  two  latter  more  properly  belong  to  a  state 
of  society  more  or  less  civilized  and  refined.     Perhaps  the 
whole  four  are  all  ultimately  resolvible  into  power.     But 
in  the  just  appreciation  of  this  power,  men  are  too  apt  to 
be  deceived.     Nothing,  for  instance,  is  more  common  than 
to  see  rank  or  riches  preferred  to  talent,   and  yet  nothing  is 
more  absurd.     That  talent  is  of  a  much   higher  order  of 
power,   than  riches,     might  be   proved    in    various  ways; 
being   so   much  more  indeprivable,  and  indestructible,  so 
much  more  above  all  accident  of  change,   and  all  confusion 
of  chance.      But  the  peculiar  superiority  of    talent  over 
riches,  may  be  best  discovered  from  hence— That  the  influ- 
ence of  talent  will  always  be  the  greatest  in  that  government 
which  is  the  most  pure ;  while  the  influence  of  riches  will 
always  be  the  greatest  in  that  government  which  is  most  cor- 
rupt.    So  that  from  the  preponderance  of  talent,    we  may 
always  infer  the  soundness  and  vigour  of  the  commonwealth ; 
but  from  the  preponderance  of  riches,  its  dotage  and  degene- 
ration.    That  talent  confers  an  inequality  of  a  much  higher 
order     than    rank,     would    appear    from    various  views 
of  the  subject,  and  most  particularly  from  this — many  a  man 
may  justly  thank  his  talent  for    his  rank,    but  no  man 
has  ever  yet  been  able  to  return  the  compliment,  by  thank- 
ing his  rank,   for   his  talent.     When  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
died,  his   sovereign  exclaimed,  *'I   can  make  a    thousand 
lords,  but  not   one  Leonardo.'^    Cicero  observed  to  a  Je- 
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genercde  patrician^  "  I  am  the  first  of  my  family^  hut  you  are 
the  lastqfyour^s,''  And  since  his  time,  those  who  value  them- 
selves merely  on  their  ancestry,  have  been  compared  to  po- 
tatoes, all  that  is  good  of  them  is  under  the  ground  ;  perhaps 
it  is  but  fair  that  nobilitv  should  have  descended  to  thern^ 
since  they  never  could  have  raised  tliemsehes  to  it 


IX. 

AN  upright  minister  asks,  what  recommends  a  man ; 
a  corrupt  minister  wTio* 


X. 

THE  first  consideration  with  a  knave,  is  how  to  help 
himself,  and  the  second,  how  to  do  it,  with  an  appearance  of 
helping  you.  Dionysius  the  t3rrant,  stripped  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  of  a  robe  of  massy  gdld,  and  substituted 
a  cloak  of  wool,  saying,  gold  is  too  cold  in  winter,  and  too 
heavy  in  summer ;  —- It  behoves  us  to  take  care  of  Jupiter. 


XL 

IF^  hypocrites  go  to  hell  by  the  road  to  heaven^  we 
may  carry  on  the  metaphor,  and  add,  that  as  all  the  virtues 
demand  their  respective  tolls,  the  hypocrite  has  a  bye-way  to 
avoid  them,  and  to  get  into  the  main  road  again.  And  all 
would  be  well,  if  he  could  escape  the  last  turnpike  in  the 
journey  of  life,  where  all  must  pay,  where  there  is  no  bye- 
path,  and  where  the  toll  is  death. 


XII. 

In  great  matters  of  public  moment,  where  both  parties 
are  at  a  stand,  and  both  are  punctilious,  slight  condescen- 
sions cost  little,  but  are  worth  much.  He  that  yields  them 
is  wise,  in  as  much  as  he  purchases  guineas  with  farthings. 
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A  fet7  drops  of  oil  will  set  the  political  machine  at  work, 
when  a  tun  of  vinegar  would  only  corrode  the  wheels,  and 
canker  the  movements. 


XIII. 
WERE   we  as  eloquent  as  angels,    yet  should  we 
please  some  men,  some  women,    and  some  children  much 
more  by  listening,  than  by  talking. 


XIV. 
WHEN  Mahomet  forbids  his  followers  the  use  of 
wine,  when  the  grand  Sultan  discourages  learning,  and  when 
the  Pope  denies  the  scriptures  to  the  laity,  what  are  we  to 
infOT  ftom  hence  ?  not  the  daiiger  of  the  things  forbidden,  but 
the  feats  of  those  that  forbid.  Mahomet  knew  that  his  was 
a  faith  strictly  military,  and  to  be  propagated  by  the  sword ; 
he  also  knew  Jthat  nothing  is  so  destructive  of  discipline  as 
wine;  therefore  Mahomet  interdicted  wine.  The  grand 
^)tan  knows  that  despotism  is  founded  on  the  blindness 
and  weakness  of  the  governed ;  but  that  learning  is  light 
and  power;  and  that  the  powerful  and  the  enlightened 
make  very  troublesome  slaves ;  therefore  the  Sultan  discou- 
rages learning.  Leo  the  Xth  knew  that  the  pontifical  hie- 
rarchy did  support,  and  was  reciprocally  supported  by  a  su- 
perstition that  was  false ;  but  he  also  knew  that  the  scriptures 
are  true,  and  that  truth  and  falsehood  assimilate  not ;  there- 
fore, Leo  withheld  the  scriptures  from  the  Isdty. 


XV. 
A  WISE  minister  would  rather  preserve  peace,  than 
gain  a  victory ;  because  he  knows  that,  even  the  most  success- 
ful war  leaves  nations  generally  more  poor,  always  more  pro- 
fligate than  it  found  them.  There  are  real  evils  that  can- 
not be  brought  into  a  list  of  indemnities,  and  the  demora- 
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lizing  influence  of  war  is  not  the  least  of  them*  The  tri- 
nmphs  of  truth  are  the  most  glorious,  chiefly  because  they 
are  the  most  bloodless  of  all  victories,  deriving  their 
highest  lustre,  from  the  number  of  the  saved,  not  of  the 
slain. 


THE  great  examples  of  Bacon,  of  Milton,  of  New- 
ton, of  Locke,  and  of  others,  happen  to  be  directly  against 
the  popular  inference,  that  a  certain  wildness  of  eccentricity 
and  thoughtlessness  of  conduct,  are  the  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  talent,  and  the  sure  indications  of  genius. 
Because  some  have  united  these  extravagancies  with  great 
demonstrations  of  talent,  as  a  Rousseau,  a  Chatterton,  a  Sa- 
vage, a  Bums,  or  a  Byron,  others,  finding  it  less  difiicult  to 
be  eccentric,  than  to  be  brilliant,  have  therefore  adopted 
the  one,  in  the  hope  that  the  world  would  give  them  credit 
for  the  other.  But  the  greatest  genius  is  never  so  great,  a^ 
when  it  is  chastised  and  subdued  by  the  highest  reason ; 
it  is  from  such  a  combination,  like  that  of  Buceph|^us, 
reined  in  by  Alexander,  that  the  most  powerful  efforts  have 
been  produced.  And  be  it  remembered,  that  minds  of  the 
very  highest  order,  who  have  given  an  unrestrained  course 
to  their  caprice,  or  to  their  passions,  would  have  been  so 
much  higher,  by  subduing  them ;  and  that  so  far  from  pre- 
suming that  the  world  would  give  them  credit  for  talent, 
on  the  score  of  their  aberrations  and  their  extravagancies, 
all  that  they  dared  hope  or  expect  has  been,  that  the  world 
would  pardon  and  overlook  those  extravagancies,  on  ac- 
count of  the  various  and  manifold  proofs  they  were  con- 
stantly exhibiting  of  superior  acquirement  and  inspiration. 
We  might  also  add,  that  the  good  effects  of  talent  are  uni- 
versal, the  evil  of  its  blemishes  confined.  The  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun  benefit  all,  and  are  by  all  enjoyed ;  the  spots 
on  his  surface  arc  discoverable  only  to  the  few.     But  the 
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lower  order  of  aspirers  to  fame  and  talent,  have  pursued 
a  very  different  course ;  instead  of  exhibiting  talent  in  t]^e 
hope  that  the  world  would  forgive  their  eccentricities,  they 
have  exhibited  oidy  their  eccentricities,  in  the  hope  that  the 
world  would  give  them  credit  for  talent. 


XVII. 

THE  enthusiast  has  been  compared  to  a  man  wa1k« 
ing  in  a  fog ;  every  thing  immediately  around  him,  or  in 
contact  with  him^  appears  sufficiently  clear  and  luminous  ; 
but  beyond  the  little  circle  of  which  he  himself  is  the  centra, 
all  is  misf^  and  error  and  confusion.  But  he  himself  is 
nevertheless  as  much  in  the  fog  as  his  ndghbours,  all  of 
whom  have  also  cantoned  out  their  little  Goshens  of  per« 
spicacity.  Total  freedom  from  error  is  what  none  of  us 
will  allow  to  our  reighbours,  however  we  may  be  inclined 
to  flirt  a  little  with  such  spotless  perfection  ourselves.  Sir 
Richard  Steele  has  observed,  that  there  is  this  difference 
betvreen  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  church  of  England ; 

the  one  professes  to  be  infallible the  other  to  be  never  in 

the  vrrong.  Such  high  pretensions  are  extremely  awkward 
wherever  the  points  of  difference  happen  to  be  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  agreement.  A  safer  mode  of  proceed- 
ing would  be  to  propose  with  diffidence,  to  conjecture  with 
freedom,  to  examine  with  candour,  and  to  dissent  with  ci- 
vility ;  in  rebus  necessariis  sit  unitas  ;  in  non  necessariis  lU 
beraiitas ;  in  omnibus,  cha/ritas.  This  ought  to  teach  all 
enthusiasts  moderation,  many  of  whom  begin  to  make  con- 
verts from  motives  of  charity,  but  continue  to  do  so  froQi 
motives  of  pride ;  like  some  rivers  which  are  sweet  at  their 
source  but' bitter  at  their  mouth.  The  fact  is,  that  charity 
is  contented  with  exhortation  and  example,  but  pride  is  not 
to  be  so'easily  satisfied.  An  enthusiast,  therefore,  ought  above 
all  things  to  guard  against  this   error,  arising  from  amor- 
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bid  association  of  ideas,  directed  to  view  and  examine  all 
things  through  one  medium  alone.  The  best  intentioned 
may  be  exposed  to  this  infirmity,  and  there  is  one  infallible 
symptom  of  the  disorder,  which  is  this  :  whenever  we  find 
ourselves  more  inclined  to  persecute  tnan  to  perstLode^  we 
may  then  be  certain  that  our  zeal  has  more  of  pride  in  it 
than  of  charity,  that  we  are  seeking  victory  rather  than 
truth,  and  are  beginning  to  feel  more  for  ourselves,  than 
for  pur  master.  To  lose  our  charity  in  the  defence  of  our 
religion,  is  to  sacrifice  the  citadel  to  maintain  the  outworks ; 
a  very  imprudent  mode  of  defence.  There  is  an  old  poet 
who  has  said,  "  NuUum  Numen  abest  si  sit  Prudentia  tecum^ 
but  your  thorough-paced  enthusiast  would  make  a  trifling 
alteration  in  the  letter,  but  a  most  important  one  in  the 
spirit  of  the  line,  which  he  would  read  thus—"  Nullum  Nu» 
men  habes  si  sit  Prudentia  tecum*^ 


XVIII. 

IN  all  societies  it  is  adviseaUe  to  associate  if  possible 
with  the  highest ;  not  that  the  highest  are  always  the  best, 
but,  because  if  disgusted  there,  we  can  at  any  time  descend ; 
—but  if  we  begin  with  the  lowest,  to  ascend  is  impossible. 
In  the  grand  theatre  of  human  life,  a  5ox  ^ic&e^  takes  us 
through  the  house. 


XIX. 

HE  that  has  never  sufiered  extreme  adversity^ 
knows  not  the  full  extent  of  his  own  depravation  ;  and  he 
that  has  never  enjoyed  the  summit  of  prosperity,  is  equally 
ignorant  how  far  the  iniquity  of  others  can  go.  For  our 
adversity  will  excite  temptations  in  ourselves,  our  prosperity 
in  others.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  observed,  it  was  fortunate 
that  few  men  could  be  prime  ministers,  'because  it  was  for- 
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tunate  that  few  men  could  know  the  abandoned  ptofligacy  of 
the  human  mind.  Therefore  a  beautiful  woman,  if  poor, 
dhould  use  a  double  circumspection ;  for  her  beauty  will 
tempt  others,  her  poverty  Tierself. 


XX. 
POWER,  like  the  diamond,  dazzles  the  beholder, 
and  also  the  wearer ;  it  dignifies  meanness ;  it  magnifies 
littleness ;  to  what  is  contemptible  it  gives  authority ;  to 
what  is  low,  exaltation.  To  acquire  it,  appears  not  more 
difiicult  than  to  be  dispossessed  of  it,  when  acquired,  since 
it  enables  the  holder  to  shift  his  own  errors  on  dependants, 
and  to  take  their  merits  to  himself.  But  the  miracle  of 
losing  it  vanishes,  when  we  reflect  that  we  are  as  liable  to 
Jhll  as  to  rise,  by  the  treachery  of  others ;  and  that  to  say 
"  I  am,"  is  language  that  has  been  appropriated  exclusively 
to  God  f 


XXI. 
VIRTUE  without  talent,  is  a  coat  of  mail,  without 
a  3word ;  it  may  indeed  defend  the  wearer,  but  will  not  ena- 
ble him  to  protect  his  friend. 


XXII. 

HE  that  aspires  to  be  the  head  of  a  party,  will  find 
it  more  difficult  to  please  his  friends  than  to  perplex  his 
foes.  He  mu<3t  often  act  from  false  reasons  which  are  weak, 
because  he  dares  not  avow  the  true  reasons  which  are  strong. 
It  will  be  his  lot  to  be  forced  on  some  occasions  to  give  his 
consideration  to  the  wealthy  or  the  titled,  although  they  may 
be  in  the  wrong,  and  to  withhold  it  from,  the  energetic,  but 
necessitous,  although  they  may  be  in  the  right.     There  are 
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moments  when  he  must  appear  to  sympatlrize  not  only  with 
the  fears  of  the  brave,  but  also  with  the  follies  of  the  wise. 
He  must  see  some  appearances  that  do  not  exist,  and  be 
blind  to  some  that  do.  To  be  above  others,  he  must  conde* 
scend  at  times  to  be  beneath  himself,  as  the  loftiest  trees 
have  the  lowest  roots.  But  without  the  keenest  circum- 
spection, his  very  rise  will  be  his  ruin.  For  a  masked  batr 
tery  is  more  destructive  than  one  that  is  visible,  and  he  will 
have  more  to  dread  from  the  secret  envy  of  his  adherents, 
than  the  open  hate  of  his  adversaries.  This  envy  will  be 
ever  near  him,  but  he  must  not  appear  to  suspect  it ;  it  will 
narrowly  watch  him,  but  he  must  not  appear  to  perceive  it ; 
even  when  he  is  anticipating  all  its  effects,  he  must  give  no 
note  of  preparation,  and  in  defending  himself  against  it, 
he  must  conceal  both  his  sword  and  his  shield.  Let  him 
pursue  success  as  his  truest  friend,  and  apply  to  confidence 
as  his  ablest  counsellor.  Subtract  from  a  great  man  all 
that  he  owes  to  opportunity,  and  all  that  he  owes  to  chance, 
all  that  he  has  gained  by  the  wisdom  of  his  friends,  and  by 
the  folly  of  his  enemies,  and  our  Brobdignag  will  often 
become  a  Lilliputian.  I  think  it  is  Voltaire  who  observes, 
that  it  was  very  fortunate  for  Cromwell,  that  he  appeared 
upon  the  stage,  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  people  were 
tired  of  kings  ;  and  as  unfortunate  for  his  son  Richard,  that  /  ^, 
he  had  to  make  good  his  pretensions,  at  a  moment  when  the 
people  were  equally  tired  of  protectors. 


XXIIL 

ALL  poets  pretend  to  write  for  immortality,  but 
the  whole  tribe  have  no  objection  to  present  pay  and  pre- 
sent praise.  But  Lord  Burleigh  is  not  the  only  statesman 
who  has  thought  one  hundred  pounds  too  much  for  a  song, 
though  sung  by  Spencer;  although  Oliver  Goldsmith  is 
the  only   poet   who  ever  considered  himself  to  have  been 
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overpaid.  The  reward  in  this  arena  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  prize  to  the  strong.  Editors  have  gained  more  pounds 
by  publishing  Milton's  works,  than  he  ev^  gained  pence 
by  writing  them ;  and  Garrick  has  reaped  a  richer  harvest 
in  a  single  night,  by  acting  in  one  play  of  Shakespeare'*s  than 
that  poet  himself  obtained  by  the  genius  which  inspired  the 
whole  of  them. 


XXIV. 
AVARICE   begets  more  vices  than  Priam  did  chil- 
dren, and  like  Priam  survives  them  all.  It  starves  its  keeper 
to  surfeit  those  who  wish  him  dead  ;  and  makes  him  submit 
to  more  mortifications  to  lose  heaven,   than  the  martyr  un- 
dergoes to  gain  it.     Avarice  is  a  passion  full  of  paradox,  a 
madness  full  of  method ;  for  although  the  miser  is  the  most 
mercenary  of  all  beings,  yet  he  serves  the  worst  master 
more  faithfully  than  some  christians  do  the  best,  and  will 
take  nothing  for  it.     He  falls  down   and  worships   the  god 
of  this  world,   but  will  have  neither  its  pomps,  its  vanities, 
nor  its  pleasures,  for  his  trouble.     He  begins  to  accumulate 
treasure  as  a  mean  to  happiness,  and  by  a  common  but 
morbid  association,  he  continues  to  accumulate  it  as  an  end. 
He  lives  poor,  to  die  rich,   and  is  the  mere  jailor  of  his 
house,  and  the  turnkey  of  his  wealth.     Impoverished   by 
his  gold,  he  slaves  harder  to  imprison  it  in  his  chest,  than 
his  brother  slave  to  liberate  it  from  the  mine.     The  avarice 
of  the  miser  may  be  termed  the  grand  sepulchre  of  all  his 
other  passions,    as  they  successively  decay.      But  unlike 
other  tombs  it  is  enlarged  by  repletion^  and  strengthened 
by  age.     This  latter  paradox  so  peculiar  to  this  passion^ 
must  be  ascribed  to  that  love  of  power  sa  inseparable  from 
the  human  mind.     There  are  three  kinds  of  power— wealth 
strength,   and  talent ;  but  as  old  age  always  weakens,  often 
destroys  the  two  latter,   the  aged  are  induced  to  cling  with 
the  greater  avidity  to  the  former.     And  the  attachment  of 
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the  aged  to  wealth,  must  be  a  growing  and  a  progressive 
attachment,  since  such  are  not  slow  in  discoyering  that 
those '  same  ruthless  years  which  detract  so  sensibly  firom 
the  strength  of  their  bodies,  and  of  their  minds,  sorve  only 
to  augment  and  to  consolidate  the  strength  of  their  purse. 


XXV. 

MEN  win  wran^e  for  religion  ;   write  for  it ;  fi^t 
for  it ;  die  for  it ;  any  thing  but live  for  it. 


XXVI. 
HONOUR  is  unstable,  and  seldom  the  same  ;  for 
she  feeds  upon  opinion,  and  is  as  fickle  as  her  food.  She 
builds  a  lofty  structure  on  the  sandy  foundation  of  the 
esteem  of  those,  who  are  of  all  beings  the  most  subject  to 
change.  But  virtue  is  uniform  and  fixed,  because  she  looks 
for  approbation  only  firom  Him,  who  is  the  same  yesterday 
•^to-day— and  for  ever.  Honour  is  most  capricious  in 
her  rewards.  She  feeds  us  with  air,  and  often  pulls  down 
our  house  to  build  our  monument.  She  is  contracted  in 
her  views,  in  as  much  as  her  hopes  are  rooted  in  earth, 
bounded  by  time,  terminated  by  death.  But  virtue  is  en^ 
larged  and  infinite  in  her  hopes,  in  as  much  as  they  extend 
beyond  present  things,  even  to  eternal ;  this  is  their  pro^ 
per  sphere,  and  they  will  cease  only  in  the  reality  of  death- 
less enjojnnent.  In  the  storms  and  in  the  tempests  of  life, 
honour  is  not  to  be  depended  on^  because  she  herself  par«> 
takes  of  the  tumult^  she  also  is  buffeted  by  the  wave,  and 
borne  along  by  the  whirlwind.  But  virtue  is  above  the 
storm,  and  has  an  anchor  sure  and  stedfast,  becau9e  it  is 
cast  into  heaven.  The  noble  Brutus  worshipped  honour, 
and  in  his  zeal  mistook  her  for  virtue.  In  the  day  of  trial  he 
found  her   a  shadow  and  a  name.     But  no  man  can  pur- 
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chase  his  virtue  too  dear ;  for  it  is  the  only  thing  whose 
vdbie  must  over  increase  with  the  price  it  has  cost  us.  Our 
integrity  is  never  worth  so  much,  as  when  we  have  parted 
with  our  all  to  keep  it.  The  Pagans  (says  Bayle),  from  the 
obscurity  wherein  they  lived  as  to  another  life,  reasoned 
very  inconsequentially  on  the  reality  of  virtue.  It  belongs 
to  christians  alone  to  argue  upon  it  aright ;  and  if  those 
good  things  to  come,  which  the  scripture  promises  the  faith- 
ful, were  not  joined  to  the  desire  of  virtue,  that,  and  inno- 
cency  of  life,  might  be  placed  in  th^humber  of  those  things 
on  which  Solomon  pronounced  his  definitive  decree,  **  vanity 
of  vanitiesy  all  is  vanity  r 


XXVII. 
MODERN  reformers  are  not  fully  aware  of  the 
diiBculty  they  will  find  to  make  converts,  when  that  period 
which  they  so  fondly  anticipate   shall  arrive:   an  asra  of 
universal  illumination.     They  will  then  experience  a  simi- 
lar rebuff,  with  those  who  now  attempt  to  make  proselytes 
amongst  the  Jews.     These  cunning  descendants  of  Laban 
shrewdly  reply,  pray  would  it  not  be  better  for  you  Chris- 
tians, first  of  all  to  decide  amongst  yourselves  what  Christi- 
anity is,  and  when  that  important  point  is  fully  settled,  then  we 
think  it  will  be  time  enough  for  you  to  begin  your  attempts 
of  converting  others.     And  the   reasoning  and  enlightened 
inquirer  will  also  naturally  enough  demand  of  the  reformist, 
what  is  reformation  ?  This  he  will  find  to  be  almost  as  va- 
rious as    the  advocates  for   it.     The   thorough-paced  and 
Unitarian  reformer,  who  thinks  one  year  a  sufficient  period 
for  a  parliament,    in  order  to  bring  in  another  unity  still 
more  absurd  and  dangerous,  the  majesty  of  the  people,  one 
and  indivisible,  must  be  at  irreconcileable  issue  with    the 
Triintarian  reformer,    who  advocates  triennial  parliaments, 
and  who  has  not  lost  his  respect  for  that  old  and  orthodox 
association  of  King,   Lords   and   Commons.     And  in  poli- 
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tics,  as  in  religion,  it  so  happens  that  we  nave  less  charity, 
for  those  who  believe  the  half  of  our  creed,  than  for  those 
that  deny  the  whole  of  it,  since  if  Servetus  had  been  a  Mo- 
hammedan, he  would  not  have  been  burnt  by  Calvin. 
There  are  two  parties  therefore,  that  will  form  a  rent  in  the 
Babe!  building  of  Reform,  which  unlike  that  of  the  temple, 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  vail,  but  will  in  all  probability 
reach  the  foundation. 


XXIX. 
HYPOCRITES  act  by  virtue,  like  Numa  by  his 
shield.  They  frame  many  counterfeits  of  her,  with  which 
they  make  an  ostentatious  parade,  in  all  public  assemblies, 
and  processions ;  but  the  original  of  what  they  counterfeit, 
and  which  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  fallen  from  JteaveUy 
they  produce  so  seldom,  that  it  is  cankered  by  tlie  rust  of 
sloth,  and  useless  from  non-application. 


XXX. 

THE  wealthy  and  the  noble,  when  they  expend  large 
sums  in  decorating  their  houses  with  the  rare  and  costly  ef- 
forts of  genius,  with  busts  from  the  chisel  of  a  Canova,  and 
with  cartoons  from  the  pencil  of  a  Raphael,  are  to  be  com- 
mended, if  they  do  not  stand  still  here,  but  go  on  to  bestow 
some  pains  and  cost,  that  the  master  himself  be  not  infe- 
rior to  the  mansion,  and  that  the  owner  be  not  the  only 
thing  that  is  little,  amidst  every  thing  else  that  is  great 
The  house  may  draw  visitors,  but  it  is  the  possessor  alone 
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XXVIII. 

TIM  ES  of  general  calamity  and  confusion,  have  ever 
been  productive  of  the  greatest  minds.     The  purest  ore  is  i 
produced  from  the  hottest  furnace,  and  the  brightest  thun-  ''('  '^ 
derbolt  is  eUcited  from  the  darkest  storm.  / 
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that  can  detain  them.  We  cross  the  AIps^  and  after  a  short 
interval)  we  are  glad  to  return ;— -we  go  to  see  Italy,  9iOt 
the  Italums. 


XXXI. 

FtJBLIC  events  of  moment,  when  deeply  and  fully 
considered,  are  the  fertile  womb  of  political  maxims,  which 
ought  to  contain  the  very  soul  of  the  moral  of  history ;  and 
then  they  are  imperishable,  and  indestructible,  worthy  of 
being  resorted  to  as  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  storm,  and 
spreading  their  effulgence  over  the  tide  of  time,  as  a  beacon 
in  the  night. 


XXXTL 
SECRECY  of  design,  when  combined  with  rapidity 
of  execution,  like  the  column  that  guided  Israel  in  the  de- 
sert, becomes  a  guardian  pillar  of  light  and  fire  to  our 
friends,  a  cloud  of  overwhelming  and  impenetrable  darkness 
to  our  enemies. 


XXXIII. 
^^  FELIX  quern  faciimi  aliena  pericula  cautum^  this 
is  well  translated  by  some  one  who  observes  that  it  is  far 
better  to  borrow  experience  than  to  buy  it.  He  that  sympa- 
thizesi  in  all  the  happiness  of  others,  perhaps  himself  enjoys 
the  safest  happiness,  and  he  that  is  warned  by  all  the 
folly  of  others,  has  perhaps  attained  the  roundest  wisdom. 
But  such  is  the  purblind  egotism,  and  the  suicidal  selfish*- 
ness  of  mankind,  that  things  so  desirable  are  seldom  pur- 
sued, things  so  accessible,  seldom  attained.  That  is  indeed  a 
twofold  knowledge,  which  profits  alike  by  the  folly  of  the 
fodish,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  wise;  it  is  both  a  shield  and  a 
sword ;  it  borrows  its  security  from  the  darkness,  and  its  ooOf- 
fidence  from  the  light. 
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XXXIV. 

<<  DEFENDIT  numerus,'^  is  the  maxim  of  the  fool- 
ish ;  **  Deperdit  numerus^''*  of  the  wise.  The  fact  is,  that 
an  honest  man  will  continue  to  be  so,  though  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  rogues.  The  whole  world  is  turned  upside 
down  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours ;  yet  no  one  thinks 
of  standing  upon  his  head,  rather  than  on  his  heels.  He 
that  can  be  honest,  only  because  every  one  else  is  honest, 
or  good,  only  because  all  around  him  are  good,  might 
ha've  continued  an  angel,  if  he  had  been  bom  one,  but  being 
^  man. he  will  only  add  to  that  number  numberless^  who  gd 
to  hell  for  the  bad  things  they  have  done,  and  for  the  good 
things  which  they  intended  to  do. 


XXXV. 

THE  sun  should  not  set  upon  our  anger,  neither 
should  be  rise  upon  our  confidence.  We  should  forgive 
freely,  but  forget  rarely.  I  will  not  be  revenged,  and  this 
I  owe  to  my  enemy;  but  I  will  remember,  and  this  I  owe  to 
myself. 


XXXVI. 

THE  drafts  which  true  genius  draws  upon  poste- 
rity, although  they  may  not  always  be  honoured,  so  soon 
as  they  are  due,  are  sure  to  be  pmd  with  copipound  interest, 
in  the  end.  Milton's  expressions  on  his  right  to  this  re- 
muneration, constitute  some  of  the  finest  efforts  of  his 
mind.  He  never  alludes  to  these  high  pretensions,  but  he 
appears  to  be  animated  by  an  eloquence,  which  is  at  once 
both  the  plea  and  the  proof  of  their  justice ;  an  eloquence, 
so  much  above  all  present  and  all  perishable  things  that, 
like  the  beam  of  the  sun,  it  warms,  while  it  enlightens,  and 
as  it  descends  from]  heaven  to  earth,  raises  our  thoughts 
from  earth  to  heaven.    When  the  great  Kepler  had  at 
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length  discovered  the  harmonic  laws  that  regulate  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  exclaimed,  "  Whether  mj 
discoveries  will  be  read  by  posterity,  or  by  my  contempora* 
ries,  is  a  matter  that  concerns  thenif  more  than  me.  I 
may  well  be  contented  to  wait  one  century  for  a  reader,  when 
God  himself,  during  so  many  thousand  years,  has  waited  for 
an  observer  like  myself. 


XXXVII. 
AMBITION  is  to  the  mind,  what  the  cap  is  to  the 
falcon ;  it  blinds  us  first,  and  then  compels  us  to  tower,  by 
reason  of  our  blindness.  But  alas,  when  we  are  at  the 
summit  of  a  vain  ambition,  we  are  also  at  the  dept^  of 
real  misery.  We  are  placed  where  time  cannot  improve, 
but  must  impair  us ;  where  chance  and  change  cannot  be- 
friend, but  may  betray  us ;  in  short,  by  attaining  all  we 
wish,  and  gaining  all  we  want,  ^we  have  only  reached  a 
pinnacle^  where  we  have  nothing  to  hope,  but  every  thing 
to  fear. 


XXXVIII. 

WE  should  justly  ridicule  a  general,  who,  just  bo- 
fore  an  action,  should  suddenly  disarih  his  men,  and  putting 
into  the  hands  of  all  of  them,  a  bible,  should  order  them» 
thus  equipped,  to  march  against  the  enemy.  Here,  we 
plainly  see  the  folly  of  calling  in  the  bible  to  support  the 
sword ;  but  is  it  not  as  great  a  folly  to  call  in  the  sword  to 
support  the  bible  ?  Our  saviour  divided  force  from  reason, 
and  let  no  man  presume  to  join  what  God  hath  put  asunder. 
When  we  ,combat  error  with  any  other  weapon  than  argu- 
ment we  err  more  than  those  whom  we  attack. 
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XXXIX. 

W£  follow  the  world  in  approving  others,  but  we  go 
before  it  in  i^ptoviftg  oiurselves. 


NONE  are  so  fond  of  secrets  as  those  who  do  not 
mean  to  keep  them  ;  such  persons  covet  seerets^  as  a  spemi* 
thrift  covets  money,  for  the  purpose  of  drculation. 


XLI. 
THAT  knowledge  which  a  man  may  acquire  OfUy 
by  travelling,  is  often  too  dearly  bou^t.  The  traveller 
indeed  may  be  said  to  fetch  the  knowledge,  as  the 
merchant  the  wares,  to  be  enpyed  and  applied,  by 
those  who  stay  at  home.  A  man  may  sit  by  bis  own  fire* 
side,  be  conversant  with  many  domestic  arts  and  general 
sciences,  and  yet  have  very  correct  ideas  of  the  manners, 
habits,  and  customs  of  other  nations.  While  on  the  con^ 
trary,  he  that  has  speiit  his  whole  Ufe  in  travelling,  who, 
like  Scriblerus,  has  made  his  legs  his  compasses^  rather  than 
Ms  judgment,  may  live  and  die  a  thorough  novice  in  all 
the  most  important  concerns  of  life ;  like  Anson,  he  may 
have  been  round  the  world,  and  over  the  world,  without 
having  been  in  ihe  world;  and  die  an  ignoramus,  even 
after  h&ving  performed  the  seven  journeys  between  the  holy 
hills;  swept  the  Kaaba  with  a  silver  besom ;  drank  of  the 
holy  waters  of  the  Zemzem ;  and  ^aced  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  end  of  the  Niger. 


N 


XLII. 

IT  is  «a  observation  of  the  late  Lord  Bishop  61 

LancUf  ,  that  there  are  but  two  kinds  of  men,  wiio  raweed 

D 
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as  public  characters,   men  of   no  principle,    but  of   great 
talent,  and  men  of  no  talent,  but  of  one  principle,  that  of 
obedience  to  their  superiors.     In  fact  there  will  never  be  a- 
deficiency  of  this  second  class ;  persons  who,  like  Dodding- 
ton,    have  no  higher  ambition  than  that  of  sailing  in  the 
wake  of  a  man  of  first  rate  abilities;  **  I  told  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  says  he,  (in  the  account  he  gives  us  of  himself,  in 
his  DJary,)  that  it  must  end  one  way  or  the  other,  and  must 
not  remain  as  it  was  ;  for  I  was  determined  to  make  some 
sort  of  figure  in  life.     I  earnestly  wished  it  might  be  under 
his  protection,  but  if  that  could  not  be,  I  must  make  some 
figure ;  what  it  would  be  I  could  not    determine  yet,    I 
must  look  around  me  a  little,  and  consult  my  friends,  but 
some  figure  I  was  resolved  to  make.**     Indeed,  it  is  lament- 
able  to  think,  what  a  gulph  of  impracticability  must  ever 
separate  men  of  principle,  whom  offices  wantj  from  men  of 
no  prindple,  '.who  want  offices.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
Hampden,   or  a  Marvell,  could  not  be  connected  for  one 
hour,  with  a  Walpole*,  or  a  Mazarin.     Those  who  would 
conscientiously  employ  power  for  the  good  of  others,  de- 
serve it,  but  do  not  desire  it;  and  those  who  could  em- 
ploy it  for  the  good  of  themselves,  desire  it,  but  do  not  de» 
serteit. 


XLIII 

IT  is  more  easy  to  forgive  the  weak,  who  have  in- 
jured us,  than  the  powerful  whom  we  have  injured.  That 
conduct  will  be  continued  by  our  fears,  which  commenced 
in  our  resentment  He  that  has  gone  so  far  as  to  cut  the 
claws  of  the  lion,  will  not  feel  himself  quite  secure,  until  he 
has  also  drawn  his  teeth.      The  greater  the  power  of  him 

*  It  is  -but  justice  to  saj  of  this  great  minister,  who  went  such  length? 
in  corrupting  others,  that  there  were  some  instances,  in  which  he  was 
himself  incorruptible.  He  refused  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  offered  him  to  save  the  life  crf'tfae  earl  of  Derwentwater. 
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that  is  injured,  the  more  inexpiable  and  persevering  must 
^be  the  efforts  of  those,  who  have  begun  to  injure  him. 
Therefore  a  monarch,  who  submits  to  a  single  insult,  is 
half  dethroned.  When  the  conspirators  were  deliberating 
on  the  murder  of  Paul  Petrowitz,  emperor  of  Russia,  a 
voice  was  heard  in  the  anti-chamber,  sayings  *'  you  hav 
broJcpn  the  eggy  ycu  had  better  make  {he  omlet.^ 


XLIV. 

THAT  cowardice  is  incorrigible,  which  tlie  love  of 
power  cannot  overcome.  In  the  heat  and  frenzy  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  contentions  for  place  and  power, 
never  sustained  the  smallest  diminution  ;  appointments  and 
offices  were  never  pursued  with  more  eagerness  and  in- 
trigue, than  when  the  heads  of  those  who  gained  them, 
had  they  been  held  on  merely  by  pieces  of  sticking  plaister, 
could  not  have  sat  more  loosely  on  their  shoulders.  Dema- 
gogues sprung  up  Hke  mushrooms,  and  the  crop  seemed  to 
be  fecundated  by  blood ;  although  it  repeatedly  happened 
that  the  guillotine  had  finished  the  favourite,  before  the 
plaisterer  had  finished  the  model,  and  that  the  original  was 
dead,  before  the  bust  was  dry. 


XLV. 

A  MAN  may  arrive  at  such  power,  and  be  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  application  of  it,  as  to  be  enabled  to  crush 
and  to  overwhelm  all  his  enemies.  But  a  safety,  built  upon 
successful  vengeance,  and  established  not  upon  our  love, 
but  upon  our  fear,  often  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
Its  own  destruction.  It  is  at  best  a  joyless  and  a  precari- 
ous safety^  as  short-lived  as  that  of  some  conquerors,  who 
have  died  from  a  pestilence^  exdtcd  by  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  vanqiushed. 
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XLVL 

V        MANY  men  fail  in  life,  from  the  want,  as  thejr  are 

too  ready  to  suppose,  of  those  grtat  occasions  wherein  they 

knight  have  shewn  their  trust-worthiness,   and  thor  inte- 

r  grity.     But   all   such    persons  should  remember,    that  in 

I    order  to  try  whether  a  vessel  be  leaky,  we  first  prove  it 

i    with  water^  before  we  trust  it  with  wine.    The  more  mi- 

"^  nute,  trivial,  and  we  might  say  vemactUar  opportunities  of 

being  just  and  upright,  are  constantly  occurring  to  every 

one;    and  it  is  an  unimpeachable  character  in  these  lesser 

things,  that  almost  invariably  prepares  and  produces  those 

very  opportunities  of  greater  advancement,   and  of  higher 

confidence,  which  turn  out  so  rich  a  harvest,  but  which 

those    alone   are  permitted  to  r€ap9  who  have  previoudjr 

sown. 


XLVII. 
OF  all  the  passions,  jealousy  is  that  whidi  exadS  N 
the  hardest  service,  and  pays  the  bitterest  wages.  Its  service 
i8^*-tD  watch  the  Htccess  of  om  enemy, --its  wages'-'^to  be 
sure  of  k. 


\ 


XLVIIL 
PEDANTRY  prides  herself  on  being  wrong  by 
rules ;  while  common  sense  is  contented  to  be  rigtdj  with- 
out  them.  The  f(M*mer  would  rather  stumble  in  following 
the  dead,  than  walk  upright  by  the  profane  aanstanee  of 
the  living.  She  worships  the  tnouklering  mummies  of  an* 
Uquity,  and  her  will  is,  that  they  should  not  be  buried,  but 
evi^ka^SS/i^(iy^  She  would  have  truth  het^elf  bow  to  the  autho- 
rity of  great  names ;  while  cominon  sense  would  have  great 
names  bow  to  the  authority  oi  truth.  FoHy  disgusts  uar 
less  by  her  ignorance,  than  pedantry  by  her  learning ;  irfnce 
she  mistakes  the  nonage  of  things  for  their  virility ;  and 
her  creed  is,  that  darkness  is  increased,  by  die  accession  of 
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tight;  that  the  world  grows  younger  by  age;  and  that 
knowledge  and  experience  are  diminished,  by  a  constant  and 
uninterrupted  accumuladon. 


XUX. 
THERE  ia  but  one  pursuit  in  life  which  it  ig  in 
tfie  power  of  all  to  follow,  and  of  all  to  attain.  It  is  subi^ 
ject  to  no  disaj^pcMUtmenti,  nnce  he  that  perseveres^  make^ 
every  diiBeulty  an  advancement,  and  every  contest  a  victory  $ 
and  this  is  the  pursuit  g£  virtue.  Sincerely  to  asifire  afl^r 
virtue,  is  to  gain  her,  and  zealously  to  labour  after  her 
wages,  is  to  receive  them.  Those  that  seek  her  early,  will 
find  her  before  it  is  late ;  her  reward  also  is  with  her,  and 
she  will  come  quickly.  For  the  breast  of  a  good  man  is  a 
little  heaven  commencing  on  earth ;  where  the  Daty  sits 
enthroned  with  unrivalled  influence,  every  subjugated  pa3« 
sion,  **  like  the  wind  and  storm,  fulfilling  his  word.^ 
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L. 
EVEN  human  knowledge  is  permitted  to  approxi* 
mate  in  some  degree,  and  on  certain  occasions,  to  that  oi 
the  Deity,  it^s  pure  and  primary  source ;  and  this  assimir- 
lation  is  never  more  conspicuous  that  when  it  converts  evilf 
into  the  means  of  produdng  its  opposite  good.  What 
for  instance  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  so  insurmountable 
a  barrier  to  the  intercourse  of  nations  as  ^  the  ocean  ;  but 
science  has  converted  it  into  the  best  and  most  expeditious 
mean,  by  whidi  they  may  supply  their  mutual  wants,  and 
canyon  their  most  intimate  communications.  What  so 
violent  as  steam  ?  and  so  destructive  as  fire  ?  What  so  un* 
certain  as  the  wind  ?  and  so  uncontrolable  as  the  wave  ? 
vet  art  has  rendered  these  unmanageable  things,  instrument 
tal  and  subsidiary  to  the  necessities,  the  comforts,  and  even 
the  elegancies  of  life.     What  so  hard,  so  cold,  and  so  in- 
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sensible  a^  marble  ?  Yet  the  sculptor  can  warm  it  into  life^ 
and  bid  it  breathe  an  eternity  of  love.  What  so  variable 
as  colour  ?  so  swift  as  light  ?  or  so  emptj  as  shade  ?  Yet  the 
pencil  of  a  Raphael  can  ^ve  these  fleeting  things,  both  a  body 
and  a  soul ;  can  confer  upon  them  an  imperishable  vigour, 
a  beauty  that  increaus  with  age,  and  which  must  con- 
tinue to  captivate  generatioas.  In  short,  wisdom  can  draw 
expedient  from  obstacle,  invention  from  difficulty,  safety 
firom  danger,  resource  from  sterility,  and  remedy  from 
poison.  In  her  hands  all  things  become  beautiful,  by  their 
adaptment ;  subservient  by  their  lae ;  and  salutary  by  their 
application. 


LI. 

AS  there  are  none  so  weak,  that  we  may  venture  to 
injure  them  witli  impunity,  so  there  are  none  so  low,  that 
they  may  not  at  some  time  be  able  to  repay  an  obligation. 
Therefore  what  benevolence  would  dictate,  prudence  would 
confirm.  For  he  that  is  cautious  of  insulting  the  weakest, 
and  not  above  obliging  the  lowest,  will  have  attained  such 
habits  of  forbearance  and  of  complacency,  as  will  secure  him 
the  good- will  of  all  that  are  beneath  him,  and  teach  him  how 
to  avoid  the  enmity  of  all  that  are  above  him.  For  he  that 
would  not  bruise  even  a  worm,  will  be  still  more  cautious  how 
he  treads  upon  a  serpent. 


LII. 
THE  only  things  in  which  we  can  be  said  to  have 
any  property,  are  our  actions.  Our  thoughts  may  be  bad, 
yet  produce  no  poison,  they  may  be  good,  yet  produce  no 
fruit.  Our  riches  may  be  taken  from  us  by  misfortune,  our 
reputation  by  malice,  our  spirits  by  calamity,  our  health  by 
disease,  our  friends  by  death.  But  our  actions  must  follow 
us  beyond  the  grave ;  with  respect  to  them  aloney  we  can- 
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not  say  that  we  shall  carry  nothing  with  us  when  we  die, 
neither  that  we  shall  go  naked  out  of  the  world.  Our  ac- 
tions must  cloathe  us  with  an  immortidity  loathsome,  or  glo- 
rious; These  are  the  only  titledeeds  of  which  we  cannot 
be  disinherited;  they  will  have  their  full  weight  in  the 
balance  of  eternity,  when  every  thing  else  is  as  nothing ; 
and  their  value  will  be  confirmed  and  established  by  thos« 
two  sure  and  sateless  destroyers  of  all  other  earthly  things, 
— Time— and  Death. 


LIII. 

HE  that  abuses  his  own  profession,  will  not  patiently 
bear  with  any  one  else  who  does  so.  And  this  is  one  of 
our  most  subtle  operations  of  self-love.  For  when  we  abuse 
our  own  profession,  we  taciHy  except  ourselves ;  but  when 
another  abuses  it,  we  are  far  from  being  certain  that  this  is 
the  case. 


LIV. 
THERE  are  minds  so  habituated  to  intrigue  and: 
mystery  in  themselves,  and  so  prone  to  expect  it  from  others, 
that  they  will  never  accept  of  a  plain  reason  for  a  plain  fact, 
if  it  be  possible  to  devise  causes  for  it  that  are  obscure, 
farfetched,  and  usually  noi^  worth  the  carriage.  Like  the 
miser  of  Berkshire,  who  would  ruin  a  good  horse  to  escape 
a  turnpike,  so  these  gentlemen  ride  their  highbred  theories. 
to  death,  in  order  to  come  at  truth,  through  byepaths, 
lanes,  and  alleys;  while  she  herself  is  jogging  quietly  along^ 
upon  the  high  and  beaten  road  of  common  sense.  The 
consequence  is,  that  those  who  take  this  mode  of  arriving 
at  truth,  are  sometimes  'before  her,  and  sometimes  behind 
her,  but  very  seldom  with  her.  Thus  the  great  statesman 
who  relates  the  conspiracy  against  Doria,  pauses  to  delibe- 
rate upon,  and  minutely  to  scrutinize  into  divers  and  sundry 
errors  committed,  uid  opportunities  neglected,  whareby  he 
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would  wish  to  account  for  the  total  failure  of  that  spiritedi 
enterpriie.  But  the  plain  fact  was,  that  the.  scheme  had. 
been  so  well  planned  and  digested,  that  it  was  victorious  in 
evexy  point  of  its  operation,  both  on  the  sea  and  on  the 
ahore^  in  the  harbour  of  Grenoa,  no  less  than  in  the  city, 
until  that  most  unlucky  accident  befel  the  Count  de  Fies- 
que,  who  was  the  veiy  life  and  soul  of  the  conspiracy.  In 
stepping  &om  one  galley  to  another,  the  plank  oa  which 
he  stood,  upset,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea.  His  armour  hap- 
pened to  be  very  heavy — ^the  night  to  be  very  darJc — the 
water  to  be  very  deep— ^nd  the  bottom  to  be  very  muddi/. 
And  it  is  another  plain  Jhctj  that  water,  in  all  such  cases, 
happens  to  make  no  distinctkm  whatever,  betveen  a  coti* 
^jneror  and  a  <Mt^, 


LV. 

IN  the  tortuous  and  crooked  policy  of  public  a& 
fairs,  as  well  as  in  the  less  extenave,  but  perhaps  more  in- 
tricate labyrinth  of  private  concerns,  there  are  two  evils, 
which  must  continue  to  be  as  remediless  as  they  are  unfor- 
tunate ;  they  have  no  cure,  and  their  only  palliatives  are 
diffidence  and  time«  They  are  these — The  most  candid 
and  enlightened,  must  give  their  assent  to  a  probable  false- 
hood, rather  than  to  an  improbable  truth  ;  and  their  esteem 
to  those  who  have  a  reputation,  in  preference  to  those  who 
cniy  deserve  it. 


LVI. 
HE  that  acts  towards  men,  as  if  God  saw  him,  and 
prays  to  God,  as  if  men  beared  him,  although  he  may  not 
obtain  all  that  he  asks,  or  succeed  in  all  that  he  undertakes, 
will  most  probably  deserve  to  do  so.  For  with  respect  to  his 
actions  to  men,  however  he  may  fail  with  regard  to  others,, 
yet  if  pure  and  good^  with  regard  to  himself  and  his  highest 
interests,  they  cannot  fail ;  and  with  respect  to  his  prayers 
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to  God,  although  they  ouinot  make  the  Dtttjr  more 

to  give,   yet  they  will  and  must  make  the  supplicant,  more 

worthy  to  receive* 


LVIL 

WE  did  not  make  the  world,  we  may  mend  it,  and 
must  live  in  it.  We  shall  find  that  it  abounds  with  foo^ 
who  are  too  dull  to  be  employed,  and  knaves  who  are  too 
sharp.  But  the  compound  character  is  most  common, 
and  is  that  witli  which  we  shall  have  the  most  to  do.  As 
he  that  knows  how  to  put  proper  words  in  proper  places, 
evinces  the  truest  knowledge  of  books,  so  he  that  knows 
how  to  put  fit  persons  in  fit  stations,  evinces  the  truest 
knowledge  of  men.  It  was  observed  of  Elizabeth,  that 
she  was  weak  herself,  but  chose  wise  counsellors  ;  to  which 
it  was  replied,  that  to  chuse  wise  counsellors,  was,  in  a 
prince,  the  highest  wisdom. 


LVIII. 

IF  all  seconds  were  as  averse  to  duels  as  their  princi- 
pals, very  little  blood  would  be  shed  in  that  way. 


LIX- 

IF  we  cannot  exhibit  a  better  life  than  an  atheist,  we 
must  be  very  bad  calculators,  and  if  we  cannot  exhibit  a 
better  doctrine,  we  must  be  still  worse  reasoners.  Shall  we 
then  burn  a  man,  becadse  he  chooses  to  say  in  his  heart  there 
is  no  God  ?  To  say  it  in  his  Tiead,  is  incompatible  peihaps 
with  a  sound  state  of  the  cerebellum.  But  if  all  who  wished 
there  were  no  Grod,  believed  it  too,  we  should  have  many 
atheists.  He  that  has  lived  without  a  God,  would  be  veiy 
happy  to  die  without  one  ;  and  he  that  by  his  conduct  has 
taken  the  word  not  out  of  the  commandments^  would  most 
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willingly  insert  it  into  the  creed.     Thou  sfiali  kill,  and  thou 
shaft  commit  adultery,  would  be  very  conveniently  sup- 
ported, by,  "  I  do  not  believe  in  God."    But  are  we  to  bum 
a  man  for  so  absurd  a  doctrine  ?  Yes,  says  the  zealot,  for 
fear  of   his  making  proselytes.     That  he  will   attempt  to 
make  proselytes  I  admit,  even  to  a  system  so  fatherless, 
so  forlorn,   and  so  gloomy ;   and  he  will  attempt  it,  on   the 
same  principle  which  causes   little  children  to  cry  at  night 
for  a  bedfellow,  fie  is  afraid  of  being  Uft  alone  in  the  dark  ! 
But  to  grant  that  he  will  be  successful  in  his  attempt  >  to 
convert  others,   would  be  to  grant  that  he  has  some   reason 
on  his  side ;   and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  reason  can   be 
consumed  by  fire,  or  overwhelmed  by  force.     We  will  bum 
him  then  for  the  sake  of  example.     But  his  example,   like 
his  doctrine,  is  so  absurd,  that,  let  him  alone,  and  none  will 
follow  it.     But  by  burning  him,  you  yourselves  liave  set  a 
most  horrid  example ;   which  the  innumerable  champions  of 
bigotry  and  of  fanaticism   have  followed,  and    will  follow 
whenever  and  wherever  they   have  power  to  do    so.     By 
burning  an  atheist,  you  have  lent  importance  to  that  which 
was  absurd,  interest  to  that  which  waa  forbidding,  light  to 
that  which  was  the  essence  of  darkness.     For  atheism  is  a 
system  which  can   communicate   neither  warmth    nor  illu- 
mination, except  from  those  faggots  which  vour  mistaken 
zeal  has  lighted  up  for  its  destruction. 


LX. 
THERE  are  some  who  affect  a  want  of  affectation, 
and  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  above  flattery ;  they  are 
proud  of  being  thought  extremely  humble,  and  would  go 
round  the  world  to  punish  those  who  thought  them  capable 
of  revenge ;  they  are  so  satisfied  of  the  suavity  of  their 
own  temper,  that  they  would  quarrel  with  tlieir  dearest  be- 
nefactor only  for  doubting  it.  And  yet  so  very  blind  are 
aU  their  aoquiuntance,    to  these  their  numerous  qualifica- 
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dons  and  merits,  that  the  possessors  of  them  invariably 
discover,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  they  have  lived  in  the 
world  without  a  single  friend,  and  are  about  to  leave  it,  with* 
out  a  single  mourner. 


LXI. 
THEY  that  are  in  power .  should  be  extremely 
cautious  to  commit  the  execution  of  their  plans,  not  only 
to  those  who  are  ablCf  but  to  those  who  are  Tvilli7ig ;  as 
servants  atid  instruments  it  is  their  duty  to  do  their  best, 
but  their  employers  are  never  so  sure  .of  them,  as  when 
their  duty  is  also  their  jpfeoiur^.  To  commit  the  execution 
of  a  purpose,  to  one  who  disapproves  of  the  plan  of  it,  is  to 
employ  but  one  third  of  the  man ;  his  heart  and  his  head  are 
against  you,  you  have  commanded  only  his  hands. 


LXIL 

IT  b  far  more  safe  to  lower  any  preten»ons  that  a 
woman  may  aspire  to,  on  the  score  of  her  virtue,  than  those 
dearer  ones  which  she  may  foster  on  the  side  of  her  vanity. 
Tell  her  that  she  is  not  in  the  exact  road  to  gain  the  ap- 
probaUon  of  angels,  and  she  may  not  only  hear  you  with 
ipatience,  but  may  even  follow  your  advice ;  but  should  you 
venture  to  hint  to  her,  that  she  is  equally  unsuccessful  in  all 
her  methods  to  gain  the  approbation  of  meriy  and  she  will 
pursue  not  the  advice,  but  the  adviser,  certainly  with  scorn, 
probably  with  vengeance. 

LXIII. 
THERE  is  a  certiun  constitution  of  mind,  which, 
of  all  others,  is  the  most  likely  to  make  our  fortunes,  if 
combined  with  talent,  or  to  mar  them,  without  it; — ^for  the 
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errors  of  such  mind«  are  few,  but  fatal.  I  allude  to  those 
characters,  who  have  a  kind  of  matheuuUical  deciskni 
about  them,  which  dictates  that  a  straight  line  b  the  shortest 
distance  between  any  two  points,  and  that  small  bodies 
ufiih  velodty,  have  a  greater  momentum  than  large  masses 
without  it.  Thus  they  would  rather  use  a  cannon  haUj 
than  a  battering  ram.  With  such  minds  to  resolve  and  to 
act  is  instantaneous;  they  seem  to  precede  the  march  ol 
time ;  to  foresee  events,  in  the  chrysalis  of  th«r  causes  ; 
and  to  seise  that  moment  for  execution,  which  others  waste 
in  deliberatidi.  Cromwell  *  had  much  of  this  dednon  in 
the  camp,  but  in  die  diurch,  hypocn»y  asserted  her  dc»ni» 
nion,  and  scHnetimes  neutraliised  his  moral  courage,  never 
his  physical;  for  he  always  fought,  with  more  sincerity 
than  he  prayed.  Cardinal  de  Reta  carried  this  energy  and 
promptitude  into  every  department  of  his  career :  the 
church,  the  camp,  the  council,  and  the  court;  but,  like 
Charles  the  Xllth,  he  had  always  more  sail  than  ballast, 
and  after  the  most  hair-breadth  escapes,  was  shipwrecked 
at  last.  Napoleon  had  more  of  this  promptitude  of  ded« 
sion,  than  any  other  character,  andent  or  modem.  Even 
bis  ablest  generals  were  often  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  result  of  his  simultaneities.  Kleber  designated 
him,  as  a  chief,  who  had  two  faults,  that  of  advandng, 
without  considering  how  he  should  retreat ;  —  and  of 
seizing,  without  considering  bow  he  should  retain.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  such  a  man  to  **  wear 
his  heart  in  his  head^  for  he  invariably  sacrificed 
blood  to  time,  and  means  to  the  end.  If  the  wrong  path 
happened  to  be  the  shortest^  that  made  it  the  right ;  and  he 

*  Cromwell  is  thus  described  by  bis  confidenUal  physician  Geor|[e 
Bate :  ^  A  perfect  master  of  all  the  arts  of  simulation,  and  of  disumula- 
lian ;  who,  tummg^  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and  seeLmg  the  Lord  with 
pious  gestures,  will  weep  and  pray,  and  cant  most  devoutly,  till  an  op« 
portumty  <^er8  of  dealmg  his  dupe  a  Jtnock-down  blow  under  the  short 
ribs,- 
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■ntidpated  an  oey^fto/^  by  aeeuriag  a  congueit  He  iih- 
Yaded  Fnmoe  with  sxty  men,  and  for  a  time  succeeded; 
bat  thii  deqierate  measure  would  not  hare  been  necessary, 
if  the  same  piomptitude  of  action  wbidb  caused  this  latter 
attempt  to  succeed,  had  not  most  miserably  failed  cm  a 
former  one.  He  had  said,  *<  Let  war  feed  war  ;'*  it  did 
so,  and  Russia  spread  her  table-cloth  of  snow,  to  receive 
the  fragments  of  the  feast.  But  all  this  energy,  and  all  this 
talent,  were  clouded  by  a  total  want  of  principle ;  he  knew 
that  he  had  none  himself,  and  here  he  was  always  right '^ 
but  he  concluded  that  all  others  had  none,  and  here  he  was 
often  wrong.  On  a  more  confined  stage,  and  in  a  smaller 
sphere,  few  have  combined  more  talent  with  more  dedsdon, 
than  Lord  Thurlow.  Nature  seems  to  have  given  him  a 
head  of  chrystal,  and  nerves  of  brass.  I  shall  quote  his 
reply  to  a  deputation  from  the  dissenters,  as  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  They  had  waited  on  him  by  appoint* 
ment,  to  request  that  he  would  give  them  his  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  test  act.  They  were  shewn  into  the  library, 
where  a  plentiful  collation  had  been  prepared.  They 
thought  themselves  sure  of  success,  but  they  reckoned  with- 
out thdr  host,  who  at  length  made  his  appearance.  He 
listened  to  a  long  harangue  with  much  patience  ;  when  it 
was  finished,  he  rose  up,  and  addressed  them,  ^*  Gentlemen, 
you  have  called  on  me  to  request  my  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  test  act.  Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
tlie  test  act.  I  care  not  whether  your  religion  has  the 
ascendancy,  or  mine,  or  any^  or  none;  but  this  I  know^ 
that  when  you  were  uppermost,  you  kept  us  down,  and  now 
that  we  are  uppermost,  with  Grod^s  help,  we  will  keep  you 
down.** 


LXIV. 
IN  pulpit  eloquence,  the  grand  difficulty  Ues  here ; 
to  give  the  subject  all  the  dignity  it  so  fully  deserves,  with 
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out '  attaching  any  importance  to  ourselves.  The  Christian 
messenger  cannot  think  too  highly  of  his  prince,  nor  too 
humbly  of  himself.  This  is  that  secret  art  which  captivates 
and  imjmives  an  audience,  and  which  all  who  see,  will  fancy 
they  could  imitate,  while  most  who  try,  will  fail 

**  Speret  tdeniy  sudet  multum^Jrustraque  laboret, 

"  Aiisus  idemJ** 


LXV. 

THE  most  disinterested  of  all  gifts,  are  those  which 
kings  bestow  on  undeserving  favourites ;  first,  because  they 
are  purely  at  the  expense  of  the  donor*s  character  ;  and 
secondly,  because  tliey  are  sure  to  be  repaid  with  ingrati- 
tude. In  fact,  honours  and  titles  so  conferred,  or  rather 
so  misplaced,  dishonour  the  giver,  without  exalting  the 
receiver ;  they  are  a  splendid  sign,  to  a  wretched  inn ; 
an  illuminated  frontispiece,  to  a  contemptible  missal;  a 
lofty  arch,  overshadowing  a  gutter.  Court  minions  lifted 
up  from  obscurity  by  their  vices,  and  splendid,  only  be- 
cause they  reflect  the  rays  of  royal  munificence,  may  be 
compared  to  those  fogs,  which  the  sun  raises  up  from  a 
swamp,  merely  to  obscure  the  beams,  which  were  the  cause 
of  their  elevation. 


LXVI. 
SOME  men  who  know  that  they  are  great,  are  so 
very  haughty  withal  and  insufferable,  that  their  acquaint- 
ance discover  their  greatness,  only  by  the  tax  of  humility, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  pay,  as  the  price  of  their  friend- 
ship.  Such  characters  are  as  tiresome  and  disgusting  in 
the  journey  of  life,  as  rugged  roads  are  to  the  weary  traveller, 
which  he  discovers  to  be  turnpikes^  only  by  the  toll. 
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LXVIL 

A  CERTAIN  degree  of  labour  and  exertion,  seems 
to  have  been  allotted  us  by  Providence,   as  the  condition  of 
humanity.     *^  In  tlie  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  tliou  eat  thy 
hread^^  this  is  a  curse  which  has  proved  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise.^ And    those  favoured  few,  who,  by  their  rank  or 
their  riches,  are  exempted  from  all  exertion,  have   no  rea-i 
son  to  be  thankful  for  the  privilege.  I    It    was  the  observa- 
tion of  this  necessity,  that  led  the  ancients  to  say,  that  the 
gods  sold  us  every  thing,  but  gave  us  nothing.      Water, 
however,  which  is  one  of  the  great  necessaries  of  life,,  may 
in  ^neral  be  gratuitously  procured ;  but  it  has  been  well 
observed,  that  if  bread,  the  other  great  necessary  of  human 
life,  could  be  procured  on  terms  equally  cheap  and  easy, 
there  would  be  much  more  reason  to  fear,  that  men  would 
become  brutes ^    for  the  want  of  something  to  do,    rather 
than  philosophers^  from  the  possession  of  leisure.     And  the 
facts  seem  to  bear  out  the  theory.     In  all  countries,  where 
nature  does  the  most,  man  does  the  least ;  and  where  she 
does  but  little^  there  we  shall  find  the  utmost  acme  of  hu- 
man exertion.     Thus,  Spain  produces  the  worst  farmers; 
and  Scotland  the  best  gardeners ;  the  former  are  the  spoilt 
children  of  indulgence,  the  latter,  the   hardy  offspring  of 
endeavour.     The  copper,  coal,  and  iron,  of  £ngland,  in  as 
much  as  they  cost  much  labour  to  dig,  and  iLsure  a  still 
farther  accumulation  of  it,  when  dug,  have  turned  out  to  be 
richer  mines  to  us,  than  those  of  Potosi  and  Peru.     The 
possessors  of   the  latter  have  been    impoverished  by  their 
treasures,  while  we  have  been  constantly  enriched  by  our  ex- 
ertion.    Our  merchants,  without  being  aware  of  it,    have 
been  the  sole  possessors  of  the  philosopjier^s  stone,  for  tliey 
have  anticipated  most  of  the  wealth  of  Mexico,   before  it 
arrived  in    Europe,  by  transmuting  their  iron  and    their 
copper  into  gold. 
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LXVIIL 

THE  road  to  glory,  would  cease  to  be  arduous,  if 
it  were  trite  and  trodden  ;  and  great  minds  must  be  ready 
not  only  to  take  opportunities,  but  to  malee  them.  Alex- 
ander dragged  the  Pythian  priestess  to  the  temple,  on  a 
forbidden  day — ^Sheexchdmed,  <^  My  sorij  thou  art  imAncibk^ 
which  was  oracle  enough  for  him.  On  a  second  occasion, 
he  cut  the  Grordian  knot  which  oChers  had  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  untie.  Those  who  start  for  human  glory  like  the 
mettled  hounds  of  Actason,  mu^  pursue  the  game  not  only 
where  there  is  a  path,  but  where  there  is  none.  They 
must  be  able  to  simulate  and  dissimulate,  to  leap  and  to 
creep  ;  to  conquer  the  earth  like  Cs^sar,  or  to  fall  down 
and  kiss  it  like  Brutus  ;  to  throw  their  sword  like  Brennus 
into  the  trembling  scale;  or,  like  Nelson,  to  snatch  the 
laurels  from  the  doubtful  hand  of  victory,  while  she  is  hesir 
tating  where  to  bestow  them.  Hiat  policy  that  can  strike 
only  while  the  iron  is  hot,  will  be  overcome  by  that  per- 
severance,, which,  like  Cromweirs,  can  make  the  iron  hot  by 
strikkiff;  and  he  that  can  only  rule  the  storm,  must  yield  to 
him  who  can  both  raiuand  rule  it 


LXIX. 
SOME  frauds  succeed  irom  the  apparent  candour, 
the  open  confidence,  and  the  full  blaze  of  ingenuousness 
that  is  thrown  around  them.  The  slightest  mystery  would 
excite  suspicion,  and  ruin  all. — Such  stratagiems  may  be 
compared  to  the  stars,  they  are  discoverable  by  darJcnestj^ 
and  hidden  only  by  light. 


SOME  one,  in  casting  up  his  accounts,  put  down  a 
very  large  sum  per  annum  for  his  idleness.  But  there  is 
another  account  more  assgfisl  than  that  of  our  expences,  in 
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which  manj  will  find  that  theiir  idleness  has  miiYnly  eontri. 
biited  to  the  balance  agmnst  them.  Prom  its  vefy  inaction, 
idleness  ultimately  becomes  the  most  active  cause  of  etil ; 
as  a  palsy  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  fever.  The  Tiirks 
have  a  proverb,  which  says,  that  The  devil  ieinpis  all  cfffier 
men,  but  that  idle  men  tempt  the  devil  ^  And  Prince 
Eugene  informed  a  confidential  friend,  that,  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  he  had  been  exposed  to  many  Potiphars^  to  alt 
of  whom  he  had  proved  a  Joseph,  merely  because  he  had  so 
many  other  things  to  attend  to.  - 


LXXI. 
THEBE  is  no  quality  of  the  mind,  nor  of  the  body, 
that  so  instantaneously  and  irresistibly  captivates,  as  wit. 
An  elegant  writer  has  observed,  that  wit  may  do  very  well 
for  a  mistreSs,  but  that  he  should  prefer  reason  for  a  wife, '. 
He  that  deserts  the  latter,  and  gives  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
guidance  of  the  fi)rmer,  will  certainly  ^M  into  many  pitfalls 
and  quagmires,  like  him,  who  walks  by  flashes  of  light- 
ning, rather  than  by  the  steady  beams  of  the  sun.  The 
conquest,  therefore,  of  wit  over  the  mind,  is  not  like  that  o^ 
the  Romans  over  the  body ;  a  conquest  regulated  by  policy, 
and  perpetuated  by  prudence;  a  conquest  that  cx>nciliated 
all  that  it  subdued,  and  improved  all  that  it  conciliated 
The  triumphs  of  wit  should  rather  be  compared  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  Parthians,  splendid,  but  transient ;  a  victory 
succeeding  by  surprise,  and  indebted  more  to  the  sharpness 
of  the  arrow,  than  the  strength  of  the  arm,  and  to  the 
rapidity  of  an  evolution,  rather  than  to  the  solidity  of  a 
phalanx.  Wit,  however,  is  one  of  the  few  things  which  has 
been  rewarded  more  often  than  it  has  been  defined.  A  cer« 
tain  bishop  said  to  his  chaplmn :  What  is  wit  ?  The  chap- 
1^  replied,  the  rectory  of  B  •  •  •  •  is  vacant,  give  it  to  me, 
and  that  will  be  wit.  Prove  it,  said  his  Lordship,  and  you 
shall  ha,ve  it :  It  would  be  a  good  thing  well  applied,  rejoined 
the  chaplmn.     The  dinner  daily  prepared  for  the  Royal 

Chaplains  at  St  James^  was  reprieved,  Jbr  a  time,  from 
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imapensumj  by  an  effort  of  wit.  King  Charles  had  appointed 
a  day  for  dining  with  his  chaplains ;  and  it  was  understood 
that  this  step  was  adopted  as  the  least  unpalatable  mode  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  dinner.  It  was  Dr.  Southed  turn  to 
«ay  the  grace :  and  whenever  the  king  honoured  his  chaplains 
with  his  presence,  the  prescribed  formula  ran  thus :  ^^  God 
save  the  king,  and  bless  the  dinner.^  Our  witty  divine  took 
the  liberty  of  transposing  the  words,  by  saying,  ^^  God  bless 
the  king,  and  save  the  dinner.^  ^<  And  it  shaU  be  sqvei^^ 
iiaid  the  monarch. 


LXXII. 

IT  is  not  so  difficult  to  fill  a  comedy  with  goo4  re- 
partee, as  might  be  at  first  imagined,  if  we  consider  how 
completely  both  parties  are  in  the  power  of  the  author.  The 
blaze  of  wit  in  the  School  for  Scandal  astonishes  us  less 
when  we  remember  that  the  writer  had  it  in  his  power  to 
frame  both  the  question  and  the  answer ;  the  reply  and  Uie 
rejoinder ;  the  time  and  the  place.  He  [must  be  a  poor 
proficient,  who  cannot  keep  up  the  game,  when  both  the 
ball,  the  wall^and  the  racket,  are  at  his  sole  command. 


LXXIIL 

THE  clashing  interests  of  society,  and  the  double, 
yet  equal  and  contrary  demands  arising  out  of  them,  where 
duty  and  justice  are  constantly  opposed  to  gratitude  and 
inclination,  these  things  must  make  the  profession  of  a  stateis- 
man,  an  office  neither  easy  nor  enviable.  It  often  happens 
that  such  men  have  only  a  choice  of  evils,  and  that,  in  adopt- 
ing either,  the  discontent  will  be  certain,  the  benefit  precarious. 
It  is  seldom  that  statesmen  have  the  option  of  chusing  be- 
tween a  good  and  an  evil ;  and  still  more  seldom,  that  they 
can  boast  of  that  fortunate  situation,  where,  hke  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  they  are  permitted  to  chuse  between 
two  things  that  are  good.  His  Grace  was  hesitating  whether 
he  should  take  a  prescription  recommended  by  the  duchess ; 
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•*  I  will  be  hanged,^  said  she,  "  if  it  does  not  cure  you  * 
Dr.  Garth,  who  was  present^  instantly  exclaimed,  ^^  Take  it, 
then,'  Your  Grace,  by  all  manner  of  means,  it  is  sure  to  do 
good,  one  way  or  the  other. 


LXXIV 
HURRY  and  Cunning  are  the  two  apprentices  of 
Dispatch  and  of  Skill;  but  neither  of  them  ever  learn  their 
masters^  trade.  - 


LXXV. 
SUCCESS  seems  to  be  that  which  forms  the  dis« 
tinction  between  confidence  and  conceit.  Nelson,  when 
young,  was  piqued  at  not  bdng  noticed,  in  a  certain  para- 
graph of  the  newspapers,  which  detailed  an  action,  wherein 
he  had  assisted ;  ^<  But  never  mind,^  said  he,  ^^  I  will  one 
day  have  a  Gazette  of  my  own.'' 


LXXVI. 

THE  excesses  of  our  youth,  are  drafts  upon  our  old   \ 
age;,  payable  with  interest,  about  thirty  years  after  date.  ! 


LXXVIL 

NONE  are  so  seldom  found  alone,  and  are  so  soon 
tired  of  their  awn  company,  as  those  coxcombs  who  are  on 
the  best  terms  with  themselves. 


LXXVIII. 
SOME  historians,  like  Tacitus,  Burnet,  and  th^  Abb6 
Raynal,  are  never  satisfied,  without  adding  to  their  detail  of 
events,  the  secret  springs  and  causes  that  have  produced 
them.  But,  both  heroes  and  statesmen,  amid  the  din  of 
arms,  and  the  hurry  of  business,  are  often  necessitated  to 
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* 

invert  the  natural  order  of  things ;  to  fight  before  they  de- 
liberate, and  to  decide  befwe  tibey  consult.  A  statesman 
may  regulate  himself  1^  evenlt ;  but  it  n  seldom  that  he 
can  cause  events  to  regulate  themselves  by  bim.  It  often 
happens  too,  both  in  courts  and  in  cabinets,  that  there  are  two 
things  going  on  together,  a  midn-plot,  and  an  under-plot ;  and 
he  that  understands  only  one  of  them,  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  the  dupe  of  both,  ^  A  mistress  may  rule  a  mona^'ch,  but 
some  obscure  favourite  may  rule  the  mistress.  ^  Doctdt 
Busby  w&s  asked  how  he  contrived  to  keep  all  his  prefer- 
ments, and  the  head  mastership  of  Westminster  School, 
through  the  successive,  mK  turbulent,  reigns  of  Charles  the 
First,  Oliver  Crpmwell,  Charles  the  Second,  and  James ;  he 
replied,  "  The  fathers  govern  the  nation ;  the  mothers 
govern  the  fathers ;  but  the  boys  govern  the  mothers,  cind 
I  govern  the  boys. 


LXXIX; 
FORTUNE  has  been  considered  the  guardian  di« 
vinity  of  fools ;  and,  on  this  score,  she  has  been  accused  of 
blindness;  but  it  should  rather  be  adduced  a3  a  proof  of 
her  sagacity,  when  she  helpo  those  who  certa^nlv  cannot 
help  themselves; 


LXXX. 

^  LITERARY  prizes,  and  academical  honours,  are 
laudable  objects  of  any  young man^s  ambition;  they  are 
the  proofs  of  present  merit,  and  the  pledges  of  future  utility/ 
But,  when  hopes  exdted  within  the.  cloister,  are  not  realized 
beyond  it;  when  acadeoucal  rewards  produce  not  public 
advantage,  the  general  voice  will  tiot  squander  away  upon 
the  blossom,  that  praise  and  gratitude,  which  it  reservea 
only  for  the  fruit.  I^et  those,  therefore,  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  academic  career,  be  careful  to  maintain  their 
speedf  '^  servetur  ad  imum^  otherwise  these  petty  kings, 
within  the  walls  of  their  colleges,  will  find  themselves  de- 
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t 

throned monarGhs  when  tKey  mbc  witli  tlie  world;  a  world 
through  whicl^  like  Theodore/' tbey  will  be  doomed  to 
wander,  out  of  humour  with  themselves,  and  useless  to 
society;  exasperated  with  all  who  do  not  recognise  their 
brmer  royalty,  and  commiserate  their  present  degradation. 
The  Senior  Wrangler,  of  a  certain  year,  piping  hot  from 
iSae  Senate  House  at  Camhridge,  west  to  the  play  atDrury- 
Lane ;  it  so  happenod,  tlutt  a  aertain  great  personage  entered 
at  the  same  mament^  on  the  oiber  side  of  the  house,  but  wu 
eibservtd  by  the  tta^MsnaCiciaEn.  The  whde  house  testified 
thetr  respeet,  by  a^gs&eral  vmag  and  ekppiog  of  hands.  Ow 
astoinshed  aoadenic  instantly  exclaimed,  to  the  no  smaH 
amnseoient  of  has  txmdofi  ffiindsf  ^  Well,  wdl,  this  k 
more  than  I  expected ;  hair  is  il  possible  that  these  good 
people  should  so  soqa  \19ne  diseoveziE'd  ihat  I  amtikg  Smhr 
WrangUri ! " 


MEN  spend  thek  lifves  in  anticipi^ticin^  m  deter^ 
mining  to  be  vastly  happy  at  some  period  or  other^  tlVb#f» 
tJ^ey  have  tjme.  But  the  preseiBt  time  has  on0  advantage 
over  every  other — it  is  our  own*  Past  opportunities  are 
gone,  future  are  not  come.  We  may  la}^in  a  stock  of  plea*- 
sures,  as  we  would  lay  in  a  stock  of  wine ;  but  if  we  defer 
the  tasting  of  them  too  long,  we  shall  find  that  both  are 
soured  by  age.  Let  our  imppineits,  therefore,  be  a  mo- 
dest  mansion,  which  we  can  inhabit,  whHe  tre  have  our 
\  health  and  vigoiir  to  efljoy  it;  not  a  fabric,  ^  vast  and  ex- 
'  pensive,  that  it  has  cost  us  the  best  part  of  our  lives  to  build 
it,  and  which  we  can  expect  to  occupy  only  trfien  we  liav6 
less  occasnon  for  KH  habitation  than  a  tomb.  It  has  been  well 
observed,  that  we  t^onld  treat  futurity  as  an  aged  friend, 
from  whom  we  expect  a  rich  legacy.  Let  uts  do  nothing  to 
forfeit  his  esteem,  and  treat  him  with  respect,  not  with  servi- 
lity. But  let  us  not  be  too  prodigal  when  we  are  young, 
nor  too  parsimonious  when  we  are  old,  ottierwise  we  shall 
faQ  into  the  common  error  of  those,  who,  when  they  had 

r 

*  King  of  Cornea. 
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the  pottrer  to  enjoy,  had  not  the  prudence  to  acquire;  and 
when  they  had  die  prudence  to  acquire,  had  no  longer  the 
power  to  enjoy. 

I  r  ■  ■ 


LXXXII. 

THERE  are  some  who  write,  talk  and  think  so 
much  about  vice  and  virtue,  that  they  have  no  time  to  pnu> 
tise  either  the  one  or  the  other*.  They  die  with  less  sin 
to  answer  for  than  some  others,  because  they  have  been  too 
busy  in  disputing  about  the  origin  of  it,  to  commit  it ;  and 
with  little  or  no  religipn  of  th^  own,  fit)m  thi^  constant 
though  unavailing  assiduities  to  settle  that  of  other  men. 
Charles  the  F;^^|9^  after  his  abdication,  amused  himself  in 
his  retirement  at  St  Juste,  by  attempting  to  make  a  number 
of  watches  go  exactly  together.  Being  constantly  foiled  in 
this  attempt,  he  exclaim^,  *^  What  a  fool  have  I  been,  to 
neglect  my' own  concerns,  and  to  waste  my  whole  life  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  make  all  men  think  alike,  on  matters  of  re- 
ligion, when  I  cannot  even  make  a  few  watches  keep  time 
together; 

**  His  vellem  potius  nugis  Ma  Uta  dedisset 

"  Tempora  scBviHasT* 


r  ■ 


LXXXIII. 
ADROIT  observers  will  find,  that  some  who  affect 
to  dislike  flattery,  may  yet  be  flattered  indirectly,  by  a  well 
seasoned  abuse  and  ridicule  of  their  rivals.  Diogenes  pro- 
fessed to  be  no  flatterer;  but  his  cynic  raillery  was,  in  other 
words,  flattery ;  it  fed  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Athenian 
mob,  who  were  more  pleased  to  hear  their  superiors  abused, 
than  themselves  commended. 

*  The  great  Howard,  on^the  contrary,  was  so  fuUj  engaged  iii 
Works  of  active  benevolence,  that,  unlike  Baxter,  whose  knees  were 
calcined  by  prayer,  he  left  himself  but  little  tune  to  pray.     Thousand 
were*praying  for  hun  I 
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LXXXIV 
A  COOL  blooded  and  crafty  politician,  when  fie 
would  be  thoroughly  revenged  on  his  enemy,  makes  the  in- 
juries which  have  been  inflicted,  not  on  himself^  but  on  others^ 
the  pretext  of  his  attack;  He  thus  engages  the  world  as  a 
partizan  in  his  quarrel,  and  dignifies  his  private  hate,  by 
giving  it  the  air  of  disinterested  resentment.  When  Augus- 
tus wished  to  put  in  force  the  Lex  Icesos  majestatisy  for  sup- 
pressing hbels  and  lampoons,  he  took  care  to  do  it,  says 
AureBus,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  ma* 
jesty  of  the  Roman  people.  ^^  Nam  siTo  nomine  campescere 
erai  invidiosumj  stib  alieko  facile,  et  utile.  Ergo  specie 
legietraekibai  guari  mafestae  popuJi  Romam  if^maretur,^ 


LXXXV; 
PETTIFOGGERS  in  law,  and  empyrics  in  medi- 
cane,  whether  their  patients  lose  or  save  their  property,  or 
their  lives,  take  care  to  be,  in  either  case,  equally  remunc^i 
rated ;  they  profit  by  both  horns  of  die  dilemma,  and  press 
defeat  no  less  than  success.  Into  their  service.    They  hold, 
from,  time  immemorial,  the  Jke^imple  of  a  vast  estate,  sub- 
ject to  no  alienation,  diminution,  revolution,  nor  tax  '^  the  ^ 
felly  and  ignorance  of  manMncL     Over  this  extensive  di>-  ' 
main,  they  have  long  had,  ,by  undisputed  usance,  the  sde 
jnanagement  and  control,  in  as  much  ^as  [the  real  owners 
most  strenuously  and  sturdily  disclaim  all  rights  title,  and 
proprietorship  therein.  .  > 


LXXXVI. 

SOME  Sdolists  have  discovered  a  short  path  to  ce^ 
lebrity.  Having  heard  that  it  is  a  vastly  silly  thing  to  be- 
lieve every  thing,  they  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  must  be  a 
vastly  wise  things  to  believe  nothing.     They  therefore  set  up 

*  See  a"  note  hi  Hypocrisy  for,. a  curious  aaecdote  of  Kien  hong^ 
Emperor  of  China^  and. his  physicians^  related  to  me  as  authentic  by  iwj^ 
uncle^  the  late  Sir  George  Staunton. 
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for  free  Uiinkers ;  but  their  only  stock  in  trade  is,  that  thej 
are  free,  from  thinking.  It  is  not  safe  to  contemn  them,  nor 
very  ea$y  to  conyincc  them ;  since  no  persons  make  so  large  a 
demand  upon  the  reasoa  of  others,  as  those  who  have  none 
of  their  own.;  as  a  highwayman  will  take  greater  liberties 
with  oqr  purse,  than  put  banker. 

LXXXLVIL 
THG  pcqse  conducts  Jumsolf  lovaids  our  beaveofy 
muster,  as  a  kxiavish  stevtard  does  to  an  earthly  ona  He 
say«  to  the  tenants,  you  may  continue  to  negjleot  my  mas- 
ter's interests  as  much  as  you  please,  bul  Jieep  ou  good 
terms  with  me,  and  I  will  take  empe  that  you  shidl  be  on 
good  terms  with  my  master  *. 

Lxxxvin. 

WHEN  the  great  Frederic^  theenlightaied  philoso- 
pher of  Sans  Souci,  beard  of  the  petitions  and  remonstrances 
salt  to  the  thrixie  iw&m  our  towns  and  counties,  he  was  heard 
to  exdaim,  ^<  Ah,  why  am  not  I  their  kinfff  with  an  hundred 
thousand  of  my  treeps  round  the  throne^  and  a  score  or  two  of 
ewecutioners  m  mff  tratn^  I  should  soon  make  those  prond 
islanders  as  duHftd  as  theg  are  braxfe,  and  myself  the  first 
-monard^  ^ffie  universe.'^  But  it  would  have  been  only  by 
and  widi  a  parliament  that  he  could  have  rinsed  any  sup- 
plies; and  Charles  ffie  First  might  have  taught  him  the 
danger  of  attemptiiig  to  reign  without  one.  Either  his  hun- 
dred  thousand  men  would  have  mutinied  for  want  of  pay, 
or,  if  he  had  attempted  to  su{^)^rt  them  by  unconstitutional 
measures,  his  executioners  might  eventually  have  been  called 
upon  tp  perforin  a  tragedy  in  which  this  adventurous 
monarch  himself  might  have  been  under  the  awkward  ne^i 
cessity  of  prforming  the  principal  part. 

*  in  the  book  of  IbeKgious  Bates,  fegistered  in  iim  court  of  Fiance, 
in  the  year  1699,  are  the  following  items :  Absolution  for  apostac^^  80 
litres;  few  bigamy,  10,050;  (fitto  for  homidde,  95;  dispensation  for  a 
gitat.irregulazity,  60  firres ;  dispensation  firom  vows  of  chastity,  15, 


LXXXIX 

THERE  are  a  vast  number  of  essjj  p&idble,  good« 
natured  human  expletives  in  the  world,  who  ai^  just  what 
that  world  chjises  to  make  them ;  they  ghtt^  without  pride, 
and  are  affable  without  humility ;  diey  m  ^thout  enjoy- 
ment,  and  pray  without  devotion ;  they  are  charitable,  net 
to  benefit  the  poor,  but  to  court  the  rich ;  proiUgale  wilhoiil 
pas^on,  they  are  debauchees  to  please  others,  and  to  punish 
themselves.  Thus,  a  youth  without  fiie^  is  foUowed  by  an 
old  age  without  experience,  and  they  continue  lo  float  dpwn 
the  tide  of  time,  as  circumstances  or  chaosoe  may  dictate, 
^Bvided  between  Grod  ssad,  the  world,  and  serving  both,  but 
rewarded  by  neither.  * 

XC. 

IN  the  obscurity  of  retirement,  amid  the  squalid 
poverty  and  revolting  privations  of  a  cottage,  it  has  oft^i 
been  my  lot  to  witness  scenes  of  magnanimity  and  self-de^ 
nial,  as  much  beyond  the  belief,  as  the  practice  of  the  great ; 
an  heroism  borrowing  no  support,  dither  from  the  gaze  of 
the  many,  or  the  admiration  of  tiie  few,  yet,  flouridnng 
amidst  ruins,  and  on  the  confines  of  tiie  grave ;  a  spectacle  as 
stupendous  in  the  moral  world,  as  the  falls  of  the  Missouri, 
m  the  natural ;  and,  like  that  mighty  cataract,  doomed  to 
display  its  grandeur,  only  where  there  are  no  eyes  to  appre* 
ciate  its  magnificence. 

XCI. 
LADY  Mary  Wortiey  Montague  observed,  that  in 
the  whole  course  of  her  long  and  extensive  travels,  she  had 
found  but  two  sorts  of  peoj^e^  men  and  women.  This  simple 
remark  was  founded  on  no  small  knowledge  of  human 
nature ;  but,  we  might  add,  that  even  this  distinction,  nar- 
row  as  it  is,  is  now  gradually  disappearing ;  for  some  of  our 
beaus  are  imitating  the  women,  in  every  thing  that  is  little, 
and  some  of  our  women  are  imitating  the  men,  in  every 
thing  that  i^  great   Miss  Edgewortii  and  Madame  de  Stae^ 


{ 
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have  proved  that  there  is  no  sea;  in  style ;  and  Madame  hst 

Roche  Jacqueline  and  the  Duchess  d^'AngouIemcihave  proved 

that  there  is  also  no  sex  in  courage.     Barbarous  or  refined^ 

in  rags,  or  in. ruffles,  at  St.  Giles's  or  St.  James's,  covered 

with  the  skins  of  quadrupeds,  or  tlie  costly  entrails  of  an 

insect,  we  are  in  essentials  the  same.    We  pursue  the  same 

goods,. and  fly  the  same  evils;  we  loathe  and  love,  and  hope 

and  fear,  from  causes  that  difier  little  in  themselves,  but 

only  in  thdr  drcumstances  and  modifications.     Hence,  it 

h^pens  tha^  the  irony  of  Luqan,  the  discriminations  of 

Theophrastus,  the  strength  of  Juvenal,  and  the  lyit  of  Horape, 

are  felt  and  relished,  alike  by  those  who  have  inhaled  the 

clear  air  of  the  Parthenon,  the  skies  of  Italy,  or  the  fogs  of 

London ;  and  have  been  alike  admired  on  the  banks  of  the 

Melissus,  the  Tiber,  or  the  Thames.     A   Scotch  highlander 

was -t^en. prisoner  by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  his  life  was  about 

to  be  sacrificed,  when  the  chief  adopted  him  as  his  son. 

They  carried  him  into  the  interior ;  he  learnt  their  language^ 

assumed  their  habits,  and  became  skilful  in  the  use  of  their 

arms.     After  a  season ,  the  same  tribe  began  their  route  tp 

^<Mn  the  French  army,  at  that  time  opposed  to  the  English. 

It  was  necessary  to  pass  near  to  the  English  lines  during 

the  night.     Very  early  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  spring, 

the  old  chief  roused  the  young  highlander  from  his  repose; 

be  took  him  to  an  eminence,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the 

tents  of  his  countrymen.     The  old  man  appeared  to  be 

dreadfully  a^tated,    and    there  was   a  keen    restlessness 

in  his  eye.    After  a  pause ;    *^  I  lost,'*  said  he,  "  my  only 

son  in  the  battle  with  your  nation ;  are  you  the  only  son  of 

your  father?    and  do  you  think  that  your  father  is  yet 

alive  P''  The  young  man  replied,  "  I  am  the  only  son  of  my 

father,  and  I  hope  that  my  father  is  yet  alive."    They  stood 

close  to  a  beautiful  magnolio  in  full  blossom.     The  prospect 

was  grand  and  enchanting,  and  all  its  charms  were  crowned 

by  tlie  sun,  which  had  fully  emerged  from  the  horizon.  The 

old  chief  looking  stedfastly  at  his  companion,   exclaimed, 

"  Let  thy  heart  rejoice  at  the  beauty  of  the  scene !  to  me  it 

is  as  the  desert ;  but  you  are  free;  return  to  your  countrymen, 
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revifflt  your  father,  that  he  may  again  rejoice,  wheti  he  sees 
the  sun  rise  in  the  morning,  and  the  trees  hlossom  in  the 
spring!" 


XCII. 

FALSE  reasoners  are  often  best  confuted  by  giving 
them  the  full  swing  of  their  own  absurdities.  Some  argu- 
ments may  be  compared  to  wheels,  where  half  a  turn  will 
put  every  thing  upside  down  that  is  attached  to  their  peri- 
pheries ;  but  if  we  complete  the  circle,  all  things  will  be  just 
where  we  found  them.  Hence,  it  is  common  to  say,  thiat 
arguments  that  prove  too  much,  prove  nothing.  I  once 
heard  a  gentleman  affirm,  that  all  mankind  were  governed 
by  a  strong  and  overruling  influence,  which  determined  all 
their  actions,  and  over  which  they  had  no  control ;  and  the 
inference  deducible  from  such  a  position  was,  that  there  was 
no  distinction  between  virtue  or  vice.  Now,  let  us  ^ve 
this  mode  of  reasoning  full  play.  A  murderer  is  brought 
before  a  judge,  and  sets  up  diis  strong  and  overruling  pro- 
pensity in  justification  of  his  crime.  Now,  the  judge,  even 
if  he  admitted  the  plea,  must,  on  the  criminal's  own  showing, 
condemn  him  to  death.  He  would  thus  address  the  pri- 
soner ;  you  had  a  strong  propensity  to  commit  a  murder/ 
and  this^  you  say,  must  do  away  the  guilt  of  your  cnme ; 
but  /  have  a  strong  propensity  to  hang  you  for  it,  and  this, 
/say,  must  also  do  away  the  guilt  of  your  punishment. 


XCIII. 

MEN  of  great  and  shining  qualities  do  not  always 
succeed  in  life ;  but  the  fault  lies  more  often  in  themselves 
than  in  others.  Doctor  Johnson  was  pronounced  to  be  an 
improducihU  man,  by  a  courtier ;  and  Dr.  Watson*  was 
termed  an  impracticable  man,  by  a  king.  A  ship  may  be 
well  equipped,  both  as  to  sails,  and  as  to  guns,  but  if  she 
be  destitute  both  of  ballast  and  of  rudder,  she  can  neither 
fight  with  effect,  nor  fly  with  adroitness;   and,  she  must 

*  Late  Bishop  of  Landafll 
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Strike  to  a  vetiel  less  strong,  but  more  mmageMe :  and  so 

It  is  with  men ;  they  may  faav«  the  gifts  both  of  talent  and 

of  wit,  but  unless  they  have  also  prudence  and  judgment  to 

dictate  the  when,  the  wh«^  and  the  how,  those  gifts  are 

to  be  exerted,  the  possessors  of  them  will'be  doomed  to  con* 

quer  only  where  nothmg  is  to  be  gdned,  but  to  be  defeated, 

where  every  this^is  to  be  lost ;  they  will  be  outdone  by  men 

of  less  brilliant,  but  more  convertible  qualifications,   and 

whose  strength,  in  one  point,  is  not  eounterbaJanced  by  any 

disp]»portion  in  another.     Disappointed  men,  who  think 

that  they  have  talent^  and  who  hint  that  their  talents  haVe 

not  been  prqperly  rewarded,  usually  finish  their  career  by 

writing  their  own  history';    but  in  detailing  their   mis* 

Jbriunes,  they  only  let  us  into  the  secret  of  iheir  mistakes  ; 

and,  in  accusing  their  patrons  of  blindness,  make  it  appear 

that  they  ought  rather  to  have  accused  them  of  sagadty ; 

since  it  would  seem  that  they  saw  too  mmhy  rather  than  too 

little ;  namely,  that  second  rate  performances  were  too  often 

made  the  foundation  for  first-rate  pretensions.  Disappointed 

men,  in  attempting  to  make  us  weep  at  the  inj^ustice  of  one 

patron,  or  the  ingratitude  of  another,  only  make  us  smile  at 

their  own  denial  of  a  fielf-importance  which  the^  have^  and 

at  their  assumption  of  a  philosophic  indifference  which  they 

have^  not. 


XCIV. 

X<OV£  may  exist  without  jealousy,  although  this 
is  rare ;  but  jealousy  may  exist  without  love,  and  this  is 
common  ;  for  jealousy  can  feed  on  that  which  is  bitter,  no 
less  than  on  that  which  is  sweet,  apd  is  sustained  by  pride, 
as  often  as  by  afiection. 


xcv. 

THERE  are  three  modes  of  bearing  the  ills  of  life ; 
by  indiffiwence,  which  is  the  most  common ;  by  ph^osophy, 
whtch  is  the  most  osteniations ;  and  by  reUgnm,  whteh  is^^  the 
most  eflectual.     It  has  bei^  aeulicly  said,  that  ^^philosopky 
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rafaSly  trimnphi  tmr  pad  or  future  etnbf  Indlihamn^esent 
evib  triumph  over  fhitosophy.'^  Philosophy  »  a  goddess, 
whose  head  indeed  is  in  heaven,  but  whose  feet  are  upon 
earth ;  she  attempts  more  than  she  accomplishes,  and  pro- 
mises more  than  she  performs ;  she  can  teach  us  to  hear  of 
4be  calamitieB  of  others  with  magnanimity ;  but  it  is  religion 
only  that  can  teach  us  to  bear  our  own  with  resignation. 


XCVI. 
THERE  are  some  frauds  so  well  conducted,  that  it 
would  be  stupidity  no^  to  be  deceived  by  them.  A  wise  man, 
therefore,  maybe  duped  as  well  as  a  fool;  but  the  fool 
puUishes  the  triumph  of  his  deceiver ;  the  wise  man  iA  si- 
lent^ and  denies  that  triumph  to  an  aiemy  which  he  would 
hardly  concede  to  a  friend;  a  triumph  that  prodiuaifl  his 
own  defeat 


»•* 


XCVII. 

THE  true  motives  of  our  ac^ns,  like  the  real  pipes 
of  an  organ,  are  usuaUy  concealed.  But  the  gilded  and 
the  hollow  pretext  is  pompously  placed  in  the  front  for  show. 


XCVIII. 
AN  act,  by  which  we  make  one  fxisaadf  and  one  entw. 
my,  is  a  losing  game ;  because  revenge  is  a  much  stronger 
prinriple  than  gratitude* 


XCIX. 

OUR  nunds  are  as  different  as  our  faces  ;  we  are  all 
travelling  to  one  destination — ^happiness ;  but  none  are  going 
by  the  same  road. 


C. 

A  KING  of  England  has  an  interest  in  preserving 
the  freedom  of  the  press^  because  it  is  his  interest  to  know 


( 
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Ihe^tru^  state  of  the  nation,  which  the  coartieni  ti^uld  fain 
conceal,  but  of  which  a  free  press  alone  can  inform  him; 


CI. 
BIGOTRY  murders  relipon,  to  frighten  fools  with 
her  ghost. 


CII. 
THE  wisest  man  may  be  wiser  to-day  than  he  was 
yesterday,  and  to-morrow  than  he  is  to-day.  Total  freedom 
from  change  would  imply  total  freedom  from  error ;  but  this 
is  the  prerogative  of  Omniscience  alone.  The  world,  how- 
ever, are  very  censorious,  and  will  hardly  give  a  man  credit 
for  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart,  who  is  not  only  in  the 
habit  of  chan^ng  his  opinions,  but  also  of  bettering  his  for- 
tunes by  every  change.  Butler,  in  his  best  manner,  has  ri- 
diculed this  tergiversation,  by  asking : 

^*  What  m&kes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  ? 
About  two  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
And  what  was  proved  quite  plain  before^ 
Prove  false  again  ? — ^two  hundred  more." 

When,  indeed,  we  dismiss  our  old  opinions,  and  embrace 
new  ones,  at  the  expence  of  worldly  profit  and  advantage, 
there  may  be  some  who  will  doubt  of  our  discernment,  but 
there  will  be  none  who  will  impeach  our  sincerity.  He  that 
adopts  new  opinions  at  the  expence  of  every  worldly  comfort, 
gives  proof  of  an  integrity,  differing,  only  in  degree,  from 
that  of  him  who  clings  to  old  ones  at  the  hazard  of  every 
danger.  This  latter  effort  of'  integrity  has  been  described 
by  Butler,  also,  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  sublimity 
and  wit  are  not  invariably  disconnected : 

For  loyalty  is  still  the  same^ 
Whether  it  vnn  or  lose  the  game^ 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  Sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon. 

Tfatrefore,  when  men  of  admitted  talent,  and  of  high  eon- 
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sideratibn,  come  over  tothith,  it  is  a%ays  better,  both  for 
their  own  and  future  times,  that  thej  siiould  come,  over  unto 
her,  for  Jierself  alone ;  that  they  should  embrace  her  as  a 
naked  and  unportioned  virgin,  an  ^*  IndotcUa  Virgo^  most 
adorned  when  deprived  of  all  extrinsic  adornment,  and  most 
beautiful,  when  she  has  nothing  but  herself  to  bestow.  But, 
in  the  civil,  no  less  than  in  the  ecclesiastical  horizon,  there 
will  ever  be  some  wandering  stars,  whose  phases  we  maj 
predict,  and  whose  aspects  we  may  calculate,  because  we 
know  the  two  forces  that  regulate  their  motions ;  they  are 
the  love  of  profit  and  the  love  of  praise ;  but,  as  these  two 
powers  happen  to  be  equal  and  contrary,  the  career  of  all 
bodies,  under  their  joint  influence,  must  be  that  of  a  dia- 
gonal between  the  two.  A  certain  non-conformist  having 
accepted  of  a  rich  benefice,  wished  to  justify  himself  to  his 
friend ;  he  invited  him  to  dinner  on  a  certain  day,  imd  add- 
ed, that  he  would  then  shew  him  eight  satisfactory  reasons 
for  his  ter^versatioii.  His  friend  came,  and  on  his  refusing 
to  sit  down  until  he  had  produced^his  eight  reasons,  bur  host 
pointed  to  the  dinner-table,  which  was  garnished  by  a  wife 
and  seven  children.  Another,  on  a  similar  occasion,  at- 
tempted to  exculpate  himself,  by  saying,  <*  xoe  must  live^* 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  replied,  "  I  see  no  absolute  neces 
sity  Jbr  thatr  But  if  we  admit  this  necessity,  it  might  be 
answered  by  another, — that  we  must  also  die. 


cm. 

WE  hate  some  persons  because  we  do  not  know 
them  ;  and  we  will  not  know  them,  because  we  hate  them. 
Those  friendships  that  succeed  to  such  aversions  are  usually 
firm,  for  those  qualities  must  be  sterling  that  could  not  only 
gain  our  hearts,  but  conquer  our  prejudices.  But  the  mis-, 
fortune  is,  that  we  carry  these  prejudices  into  things  far 
more  serious  than  our  friendships.  Thus,  there  are  truths 
which  some  "men  despise,  because  they  have  not  examined, 
and  which  they  will  not  examine,  because  they  despise. 
There  is  one  signal  instance  on  record,  where  this  kind  of 


!  '■        r 
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prejudice  was  overcome  by  a  miracle; — but  the  age  of  mi- 
racles is  past,  while  that  of  prejudice  remains. 


CIV. 

THE  awkwardness  and  embarrassment  which  all 
§ee\  on  be^^nning  to  write,  when  they  themselves  are  the 
theme,  ought  to  serre  as  a  hint  to  authors,  that  self  is  a  sub- 
j^t  they  ought  very  rarely  to  descant  upoiu  It  is  extremely 
easy  to  be  as  egotistical  as  Montaigne,  and  as  conceited  as 
Bosseau ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  as  entertaining 
as  the  one,  or  as  eloquent  as  the  other. 


CV. 

MEN  whose  reputation  stands  deservedly  high  as 
writers,  have  often  nuserably  failed  as  speakers :  their  pens 
aeem  to  have  been  enriched  at  the  expense  of  their  tongues* 
Addison  and  Gibbon  attempted  oratory  in  the  senate,  only 
to  fail.    **  The  good  speakers^  says  Gibbon,  ^^  filed  me 
mffh  despair ;   the  bad  ones  mth  apprehension.'^    And  in 
more  modern  times,  the  powerful  depictor  of  Harold,  and 
the  elegant  biographer  of  Leo,  both  have  failed  in  oratory ; 
the  capital  of  the  former  is  so  great,  in  many  things,  that 
he  can  afford  to  BeuI  in  one.     But,  to  return,  many  reasons 
might  be  offered  to  reconcile  that  contradiction  which  my 
subject  seems  to  involve.     In  the  first  place,  those  talents 
that  constitute  a  fine  writer,  are  more  distinct  from  those 
that  constitute  an  orator,  than  might  be  at  first  supposed ;  I 
admit  that  they  are  sometimes  accidentally,  but  never  neces- 
sarily combined.     That  the  qualifications  for  writing,  and 
those  for  eloquence,  aie  in  many  points  distinct,  would  ap« 
pear  from  ,the  converse  of  the  proposition,  for  there  have 
bi^n  many  fine  speakers  who  have  proved  themselves  bad 
writ^rs^'l.There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  Mr.  Pitt 
would  not  have  shone  as  an  author;   and  the  attempt  of 
Mr.  Fox  in  that  arenoj  has  added  nothing  to  his  celebrity. 
Abstraction  of  thought,  seduwin  from  popular  tumult,  occa 
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rional  retirement  to  the  study,adif!idence  in  our  own  opiuionf, 
a  deference  to  those  of  other  men,  a  sensibility  that  feels 
every  thing,  a  humility  that  arrogates  nothing,  are  neqeiwy 
qualifications  for  a  writer ;  but  their  very  opposites  would 
perhaps  be  preferred  by  an   orator.     He  that  has  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  his  study,  will  seldom  be  collected 
enough  to  think  in  a  crowd,  or  confident  enough  to  talk  in 
one.     We  may  also  add,  tl^t  mistakes  of  the  pen  in  the 
study,  may  be  committed  without  publicity,  and  rectified 
without  humiliation.    But  mistakes  of  the  tongue,  commit- 
ted in  the  senate,  never  escape  with  impunity.    '<  Ff^t  ir^ 
revocdbile  verbum^    Eloquence,  to  produce  her  full  effect, 
should  start  from  the  h^ad  of  the  orator,  as  Pallas  from 
the  brain  of  Jove,  completely  armed  and  equipped.     Diffi- 
dence, therefore,  which  is  so  able  a  Mentor  to  the  writer, 
would  prove  a  dangerous  counsellor  for  the  orator.     As 
writers,  the  most  timid  may  boggle  twenty  times  m  a  day 
with  their  pen ;  and  it  is  their  own  fai|k  if  it  be  known  even 
to  their  valet ;  but,  as  orators,  if  they  chanoie  to  boggle  once 
with  their  tongue,  the  detection  is  as  public  as  the  delin- 
quency ;   the  punishment  is  irremis^ble,  and  immediately 
follows  the  offence.    It  is  the  knowledge  and  the  fear  of 
this,  that  destroys  their  eloquence  as  orators,  who  have  seiw 
eibility  and  taste  for  writing,  but  neither  collectedness  nor 
confidence  for  speaking;   for  fear  not  only  magnifies  diffi* 
culties,  but  diminishes  our  power  to  overcome  them^  and 
thus  doubly  debilitates  her  victims.     But  another  cause  of 
thtir  deficiency  as  orators,  who  have  shone  as  writers,  H 
this,  **  mok  ruunt  su&  ^  they  know  that  they  have  a  cha- 
racter to  support,  by  their  tongue,  which  they  have  pre- 
viously gjuned  by  their  pen.     They  rise  determined  to  at- 
tempt more  tJian  other  men,  and  for  that  very  reason  they 
effect  less,  and  doubly  disappoint  their  hearers.     They  mis9 
of  that  which  is  dear  and  obvious,  and  appropriate,  in  a  1^ 
boured  «eardi  after  that  which  is  far  fetched,  recondite,  and 
refined ;  like  him  that  would  fain  give  ys  better  bread  than 
can  be  ma^  of  wheat.   Affectation  is  the  cause  of  thi^  error. 
<&giut  its  consequence,  and  disgrace  its  punisnment. 

P 
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CVI. 
SENSIBILITY  would  be  a  good  portress,  if  dike 
had  but  one  hand ;   ^th  her  right  she  opens  the  door  to 
pleasure,  but  with  her  left  to  pain. 


CVII. 

.  IT  would  be  most  lamentable  if  the  good  things  of 
this  world  were  rendered  either  more  valuable,  or  more  last- 
ing; for,  despicable  as  they  already  are,  too  many  are  found 
eager  to  purchase  them,  even  at  the  price  of  their  souls  ! 


CVIII. 
HOPE  is  a  prodigal  young  heir,  and  Experience  is 
his  banker;  but  his  drafts  are  seldom  honoured,  since  there 
is  often  a  heavy  balance  against  him,  because  he  draws 
largely  on  a  small  cafNital,  is  not  yet  in  possession,  and  if  be 
were,  would  die. 


CIX. 

WE  might  perhaps  with  truth  affirm,  that  all  na- 
tions do,  at  all  times,  enjoy  exactly  as  much  liberty  as  they 
deserve,  and  no  mare.  But  it  is  evident  this  observation  ap- 
plies only  to  those  nations  that  are  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain their  independence ;  because  a  country  may  be  over^ 
whelmed  by  a  powerful  neighbour,  as  Greece  by  Turkey, 
Italy  by  France ;  or  a  state  may  be  made  the  victim  of 
a  combination  of  other  states,  as  Poland,  or  Saxony,  or 
Genoa;  and  it  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  all  of  these  enjoy 
as  much  liberty  as  they  deserve ;  for  nations,  as  well  as  in-i- 
dividuals,  are  not  exempted  from  some  evils,  for  the  causes 
of  which  they  cannot  justly  accuse  themselves.  But,  if  we 
return  to  our  first  position,  we  might  perhaps  with  truth 
affirm,  that  France,  in  the  commencement  of  her  revolution, 
was  too  mad ,  that  during  the  reign  of  terror  she  was  too 
cowardly ,  and  under  the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  too  ambi^ 
tious  to  be  worthy  of  so  great  a  blessing  as  liberty.     She  is 
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now  gradually  beccuning  more  rational,  and,  in  the  same  pra 
pcHtion,  niOTe  free.     Of  some  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
we  might  observe  that  Portugal  and  Spain  are  toaignorant  and 
bigoted  for  freedom,  **  populus  vult  decipi ;''  that  Russia  i3 
too  barbarous,  and  Turkey,  in  allpoints^  too  debased,  and 
too  bruttJised,  to  deserve  to  be  free  ;  for  as  the  physically 
blind  can  have  no  light,  so  the  intellectually  blind  can  have 
no  liberty ;   Germany,  in  as  much  as  she  seems  to  ment 
freedom  the  most,  will  probably  first  attain  it ;  but  not  by 
asscLSsination  ;  for  power  will  use  the  dungeon,  when  despair 
uses  the  dagger.      In  England,   we  enjoy  quite  as  much 
liberty  as  we  are  worthy,  or  capable  of,  if  we  consider  the 
strong  and  deep  ramifications  of  that  corruption  that  per* 
vades  us.     It  is  a  corruption  not  restricted  to  the  represent 
tative,  but  commencing  with  the  constituent;   and  if  the 
people  are  sold  by  others,  it  is  because  they  have  first  sold 
themselves.    If  mercy  is  doubly  blessed,  cormption  is  doubly 
cursed ;  cursed  be  it,  then,  both  **  in  him  that  givesy  and 
him  that  takes^  for  no  man  falls  without  a  stumbling  block, 
nor  yields  without  a  tempter.     In  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  advanced  above,  we  might  also  add,  that  all  national 
benefits,  of  whi<^h  liberty  is  the  greatest,  form  as  complete 
and  viable  a  part  of  God^s  moral  administration  already  be- 
gun, as  those  blessings  that  are  particular  and  individual ; 
we  might  even  say  that  the  former  are  more  promptly  and 
punctually  bestowed  than  the  loiter ;   because  nations,  in 
their  national  capacity,  can  exist  only  on  earth ,  and,  there* 
fore,  it  is  on  earth  alone  that  as  nations  they  can  be  punished 
or  rewarded;  but  individuals  wiU  exist  in  another  state,  ^ 
and  in  that  they  will  meet  a  full  and  final  retribution.     It  is  /^^ 
a  moral  obligation,  therefore,  on  nations,  to  defend  their 
freedom,  and  by  defending,  to  deserve  it.     Noble  minds, 
when  struggling  for  their  liberties,  often  save  themselves  by 
their  firmness,  and  always  inspire  others  by  their  example 
Therefore  the  rdgn  of  terror  to  which  France  submitted, 
has  been    more  justly  termed  "  the  reign  of  cowardice^ *y^ 
One  knows  not  which  most  to  execrate ;    the  nation  that 
couia  8ut)mit  to  suffer  such  atrocities,  or  that  low  and  blood- 
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thirstj  demagogue  that  could  inflict  them.  France,  in  sue* 
cumbing  to  such  a  wretch  as  Bobespiere,  exhibited  not  her 
patience  but  her  pusillanimity.  I  have  read  of  a  King 
of  Spain,  who  having  inadvertently  expressed  some  com- 
passion for  one  of  the  victims  at  an  auio  daje^  was  con- 
^  demned  to  lose  one  quart  of  his  blood,  which  the  inquisitor- 
general  insisted  should  be  publicly  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman,  in  the  great  square  of  Madrid.  Here 
again,  we  know  not  which  most  to  despise,  the  monarch  that 
could  submit  to  such  a  sentence,  or  the  proud  priest  that 
could  {nx>nounce  it ;  and  the  most  galling  of  all  fetters,  those 
rivetted  by  superstition,  well  befitted  that  people,  that  could 
tamely  behold  such  an  insult  offered  to  their  king.  This 
then  seems  to  be  the  upshot  of  what  has  been  advanced, 
^t  liberty  is  the  highest  blessing  that  a  nation  can  enfoy  ; 
thai  it  must  be  Jirst  deserved  before  it  can  be  enjoyed,  a/nd 
that  it  is  the  truest  interest  of  the  prince,  no  less  than  of 
the  people,  to  employ  all  Just  and  honest  means  thai  it  may 
be  both  deserved  and  enjoyed*  But  as  civil  liberty  is  the 
greatest  blessing,  so  civil  strife  is  the  greatest  curse  that  can 
befal  a  nation ;  and  a  people  should  be  as  cautious  of  str^n- 
ing  their  privilege,  as  a  prince  his  prerogative ;  for  the  true 
fnend  of  both  knows,  that  either,  if  they  submit  to  encroach- 
ment^  to-day,  are  only  preparing  for  themselves  the  choice 
of  two  evils  for  to-morrow, — humiliation  or  resistance.  But  as 
corruption  cannot  thrive  where  none  will  submit  to  be  cor- 
rupted, so  also  oppression  cannot  prosper,  where  none  will 
submit  to  be  enslaved.  Bome  had  ceased  to  be  tenanted  by 
Romans,  or  Nero  would  not  have  dared  to  amuse  himself  with 
his  fiddle,  nor  Caligula  with  his  horse. 


ex. 

THEBE  are  many  books  written  by  many  meiu 
from  which  two  truths  only  are  discoverable  by  the  readers  ; 
namely,  that  the  writers  thereof  wanted  two  things — ^pria* 
cq[de  and  preferment. 
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CXI. 
PRIDE,  like  the  magnet,  constantly  points  to  one 
object,  self;  but,  unlike  the  magnet,  it  has  no  attractive 
pole,  but  at  all  points  repels. 


CXII. 

MEN  are  bom  with  tzvo  eyes,  but  with  one  tongue,  in 
order  that  they  should  see  twice  as  much  as  they  say ;  but, 
fipom  their  conduct,  one  would  suppose  that  they  were  bom  ^ 
with  two  tongues,  and  one  eye,  for  those  talk  the  most  who 
have  observed  the  least,  and  obtrude  their,  remarks  upon 
every  thing,  who  have  seen  into  nothing. 


CXIIL 
REFORM  is  a  good  replete  with  paradox ;  it  is  a 
cathartic  which  our  political  quacks,  like  our  medical,  recom* 
mend  to  others,  but  will  not  take  themselves ;  it  is  admired 
by  all  who  can  not  effect  it,  and  abused  by  all  who  can ;  it 
is  thought  pregnant  with  danger,  for  all  time  that  is  present, 
but  would  have  been  extremely  profitable  for  that  which  is 
past,  and  will  be  highly  salutary  for  that  which  is  to  come; 
therefore  it  has  been  thought  expedient  for  all  administra*- 
tions  which  Juive  be^i,  or  that  will  be,  but  by  any  particular 
ofne  which  isi  it  is  considered,  like  Scotch  gr^)e8,  to  be  vary 
seldom  ripe^  and  by  the  time  it  is  so,  to  be  quite  out  ofseasotK 


CXIV. 

I  AS  in  literature  we  shall  find  many  things  that  iit^ 

I  true,  and  some  things  that  are  new,  but  very  few  things  that 
:  are  both  true  and  new,  so  also  in  life,  we  shall  find  many 
r  men  that  are  great,  and  some  men  that  are  good,  but  very 
'  few  men  that  are  both  great  and  good ;  *^  Hie  labor y  hoc 
^^-^pus^str 


,       i.r^v;'.^-<    '   "  CXV. 


IT  is  not  so  difficult  a  task  to  plant  new  truths,  as  to 
root  out  old  errors ;  for  there  is  this  paradox  in  men,  they 
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run  after  that  which  is  new,  but  are  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
that  which  is  old.  Home  Tooke  obtained  atioubie  triumph 
over  the  Hermes  of  Mr.  Harris,  for  he  not  only  extirpated 
old  errors,  but  planted  new  truths  in  their  place.  He  came 
to  the  *^  Terrd  IncognitcT  of  grammar,  as  the  settler  to  an 
uncultured  tract  He  found  tlie  soil  as  dark  with  error,  and 
as  stubborn  with  prejudice,  as  that  of  the  forest  with  trees 
and  with  roots ;  he  had  to  clear  before  he  could  cultivate, 
and  to  smooth  before  he  could  ^ow  *. 


CXVL 
THEORY  is  worth  but  little,  unless  it  4»n  explam 
its  own  pha?nomena,  and  it  must  effect  this  without  contra- 
dicting itself ;  therefore,  the  facts  are  sometimes  assimilated 
to  the  theory,  rather  than  the  theory  to  the  facts.  Most 
ilieorists  may  be  compared  to  the  grandfather  of  the  Great 
Frederic,  who  was  wont  to  amuse  himself,  during  his  fits  of 
the  gout,  by  piunting  likenesses  of  his  grenadiers;  if  the 
picture  did  not  happen  to  resemble  the  grenadier,  he  settled 
the  matter,  by  piunting  the  grenadier  to  the  picture.  To 
change  the  illustration  we  might  say,  that  theories  may  be 
admired  for  the  ingenuity  that  has  been  displayed  in  building 
them ;  but  they  are  better  for  a  lodging  than  an  habitation, 
because  the  scaffolding  is  often  stronger  than  the  house^  and 

*  This  gentleman's  political  principles  were  too  violent  and  too  gloomy ; 
but  all  parties  will  give  their  suffrages  to  the  brilliance  of  his  talents^ 
and  his  grammatical  labours  cannot  be  appreciated  too  highly.  An 
English  Dictionary  from  such  hands  would  have  been  indeed  a  treasure. 
I  have  elsewhere  observed^  that  we  put  up  with  Johnson's  Dictionary 
for  want  of  a  better,  as  a  tnaUgovernment  is  better  than  a  state  of 
total  confusion.  Dr.  Johnson  reversed  the  sneer  passed  upon  lexico- 
graphers, for  he  b  more  often  wrong  in  his  comprehension  of  one  word 
than  of  two  put  together.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  *'  DivtrsUmM 
qfPurley'*  proceeded  from  the  same  pen  that  beat  Junius,  at  his  own 
weapons,  we  then  know  not  which  most  to' admire,  the  author's  know- 
ledge of  single  words,  or  of  words  put  together.  The  critics  could  not 
quite  forget  his  politics  in  their  appreciation  of  his  powers,  and  there 
were  some  who  would  have  broken  his  head,  if  they  could  have  done  it 
without  exposuig  his  brains • 


) 
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the  prospects  continually  liable  to  be  built  out  by  some  op- 
posite speculator;  neither  are  these  structures  very  safe  in 
stormy  weather^  and  are  in  need  of  constant  repair,  whidb 
can  never  be  accomplished  without  much  trouble,  and  always 
at  a  great  expence  of  truth.     Of  modem  theorists,  Gall  and  ^ 
Spurhtzeim  are  too  ridiculous  even  to  be  laughed  at;  we 
admire  Locke  and  Hartley  for  the  profundity  and  ingenuity 
of  their  illustrations ;  and  Lavater  for  his  plausibility ;  but 
none  of  them  for  their  solidity.     Locke,  however,  was  an  ex- 
ception to  that  paradox  so  generally  to  be  observed  in  theo- 
rists, who,  li^e  Lord  Monboddo,  are  the  most  credulous 
of  men  with  rei^)ect  to  what  confirms  their  theory,  but  per- 
fect infidels  as  to  any  facts  that  oppose  it    Mr.  Locke,^  I  be- 
lieve, had  no  opinions  which  he  would  hot  most  readily  have 
exchanged  for  truth.     A  traveller  shewed  Lavater  two  por- 
ti*aits :  the  one  of  a  highwayman,  who  had  been  broken  upon 
a  wheel,  tlie  other  was  the  portrait  of  Kant,  the  philosopher ; 
he  was  desired  to  distinguish  between  them.    Lavater  took 
up  the  portrait  of  the  highwaytnan^  after  attentively  cond- 
dering  it  for  some  time,  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  we  have  the 
true  philosopher,  here  is  penetration  in  the  eye,  and  reflection 
in  the  forehead ;  here  is  cause,  and  there  is  effect ;  here  is 
combination,  there  is  distinction;  synthetic  lips !  and  ana- 
lytic nose  :  Then  turning  to  the  portrait  oi^  ih^  philosopher'^ 
he  excl£ums,  ^^  The  calm  thinking  villain  is  so  well  expressed, 
and  so  strongly  marked  in  this  countenance,  that  it  needs  no 
comment.'^    This  anecdote  Kant  used  to  tell  with  great  glee?^ 
Dr.  Darwin  informs  us,  that  the  reason  why  the  bosom  of  a 
beautiful  woman  is  an  object  of  such  peculiar  delight,  arises 
from  hence;    that  all  our  first   pleasurable  sensations  of 
warmth,  sustenance,  and  repose,  are  derived  from  this  inte- 
resting source.     Tliis  theory  had  a  fair  run,  untU  some  one 
happened  to  reply,  that  all  who  were  brought  up  by  hand, 
had  deiived  their  first  pleasurable  sensations  from  a  very 
different  source,  and  yet  that  not  one  of  all  these  had  ever 
been  known  to  evince  any  very  rapturous  or  amatory  emo^ 
tions  at^e  sight  of  a  wooden-spoan !i 
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XVI. 

IT  is  better  to  be  laughed  at,  thaii  ruined ;  better  to 
have  a  wife^  who,  l^e  Martial^s  Mamurra,  cheapens  every 
thing,  and  buys  nothing,  than  to  be  impoverished  by  one 
whose  Vanity  will  purchase  every  thing,  but  whose  pride  will 
cheapen  nothing. 


CXVII. 

f,  HE  that  can  charm  a  whole  company  by  tinging^ 

I  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  has  no  cause  to  regret  the  possession 

lof  so  dangerous  a  gift^  is  a  very  extraordinary,  and,  I  may 

add,  a  very  fortunate  man. 


•V- 


CXVIII. 
THOSE  characters,  who,  like  Ventidius,  spring  from 
the  very  dregs  of  sodety,  and  going  through  every  gradation 
of  Hfe,  continue,  like  him,  to  rise  with  every  change,  and 
who  never  quit  a  lungle  step  in  the  ladder,  except  it  be  to  gain 
a  higher  one,  these  men  are  superior  to  fortune,  and  know 
how  to  enjoy  her  caresses  without  being  the  slaves  of  her 
caprice.  But  those  with  whom  she  can  complete  the  circle, 
whom  she  can  elevate  from  the  lowest  stations  into  thef 
highest,  detrude  them  again,  and  lastly  leave  them  where  she 
found  them,  these  are  the  roturiers^  that  only  serve  to  make 
her  sport,  they  are  her  mimes,  and  her  pantomimes^  her  har« 
Jequins^  and  her  buffoons. 


U  CXIX. 

IN  answering  an  exponent,  arrange  your  ideas,  but 
not  your  words ;  consider  in  what  points  things  that  re- 
semble, differ,  and  in  what  those  things  that  differ,  resemble ; 
reply  to  wit  with  gravity*,and  uBh  gravity  to  wit;  make  a 
fiill  concession  to  your  adversary,  and  give  him  every  credit 
for  those  arguments  you  know  you  can  answer,  and  slur  over 
all  those  which  you  feel  you  cannot;  but  above  all,  if  be 

*  See  IlamOtoi/s   Parlimeotaiy  Logic. 
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has  the  privilege  of  midcing  his  reply,  take  espedal  care  that 
the  s^<mge»t  thing  you  have  to  urge  is  the  last.  He  must 
immediatdy  get  up  and  say  something,  and  if  he  be  not  pre- 
viously  prepared  with  an  answer  to  your  last  argument,  he 
will  infallibly  be  boggled,  for  very  few  possess  that  remark- 
able talent  of  Charles  Fox,  who  could  talk  on  one  thing,  and  v' 
at  the  same  time  think  of  another. 


/^f- 


^  CXXI. 

[  A  GREAT  mind  may  change  its  objects^   but  it 

/    cannot  relinquish  them ;  it  must  have  something  to  pursue ; 
Variety  is  its  relaxation,  and  amusement  its  repose* 


CXXII. 
OUR  very  best  friends  have  a  tincture  of  jealousy 
even  in  their  friendship ;  and  when  they  hear  us  praised  by 
others,  will  ascribe  it  to  sinister  and  interested  motives  if 
they  can. 


CXXIII. 
THAT  historian  who  would  describe  a  favourite 
character  as  faultless,  rmses  another  at  the  expence  of  him- 
self.    Zeuxis  made  five  virgins  contribute  their  charms  to 
his  ringle  picture  of  Helen ;  and  it  is  as  vain  for  the  morahst 
to  look  far  perfection  in  the  jnind,  as  for  the  painter  to  ex- 
pect to  find  it  in  the  body.     In  fact,  the  sad  realities  of  life 
give  us  no  great  cause  to  be  proud,  either  of  our  minds  or  of 
our  bodies ;  but  we  can  conceive  in  both  the  possibility  of 
much  greater  excellence  than  exists.    The  statue  of  the  BeU 
videre  Apollo  is  quite  as  hkely  to  be  married,  as  he  that 
will  have  no  wife  until  he  can  discover  a  woman  that  equals 
the  Venus  of  Cleomenes. 


CXXIV 
ALWAYS  suspect  a  man  who  affects  great  softness 
of  manna:,  an  unruffled  evenness  of  temper,  and  an  enua« 
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cnation  studied,  slow  and  deliberate.  These  things  are  all 
unnatural,  and  bespeak  a  degree  of  mental  discipline  into 
which  he  that  has  no  purposes  of  craft  or  design  to  answer, 
can  not  submit  to  drill  himself.  The  most  successful  knaves 
are  usually  of  this  description,  as  smooth  as  razors  dipped  in 
^  oil,  and  as  sharp.  They  affect  the  innocence  of  the  dove, 
which  they  have  not,  in  order  to  hide  the  cunning  of  the 
serpent,  which  they  have. 


V 


cxxv. 

LABOURED  letters,  writtai  like  those  of  Pope^ 
yet  apparently  in  all  the  ease  of  private  confidence,  but 
which  the  writer  meant  one  day  to  publish,  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  dishabille  in  which  a  beauty  would  wish  you  to 
believe  you  have  surprised  her,  after  spending  three  hours 
at  her  toilette. 


CXXVI. 
THAT  country  where  the  clergy  have  the  most  in* 
flueiice,  and  use  it  with  the  most  moderation,  is  England. 


CXXVII. 
THE  most  ridiculous  of  all  animals  is  a  proud  priest ; 
he  cannot  use  his  own  tools  without  cutting  his  own  finger& 


CXXVIII. 

HE  that  will  have  no  books  but  those  that  are  scarce^ 
evinces  about  as  correct  a  taste  in  literature,  as  he  would  da 
in  friendship,  who  would  have  no  friends  but  those  whom  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  have  sent  to  Coventry. 


CXXIX. 

TO  excel  others  is  a  proof  of  talent ;  but  to  know 
zohcn  to  conceal  that  superiority,  is  a  greater  proof  of  pru« 
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dence.  The  celebrated  orator  Domitius  Afer,  when  attacked 
in  a  set  speech  by  Caligula,  made  no  reply,  a£fecdng  to  be 
entirely  overcome  by  the  resistless  eloquence  of  the  tyrant. 
Had  he  replied,  he  would  certainly  have  conquered,  and  as 
certainly  have  died ;  but  he  wisely  preferred  a  defeat  that 
saved  his  life  to  a  victory  that  would  have  cost  it 


cxxx. 

IT  proceeds  rather  from  revenge  than  malice,  when 
we  hear  a  man  affirm,  that  all  the  world  are  knaves.  For, 
before  a  man  draws  this  conclusion  of  the  world,  the  world 
has  usually  anticipated  him,  and  concluded  all  this  of  him 
who  makes  the  observation.  Sudi  men  may  be  compared 
to  Brothers  the  prophet^  who^  on  being  asked  by  a  friend  how 
he  came  to  be  clapped  up  into  Bedlam,  replied^  I  and  the 
world  happened  to  have  a  slight  difference  of  opinion ;  the 
4vorld  said  I  wasmad,  and  I  said  the  world  was  mad ;  I  was 
outootedf  and  here  I  am. 


t 
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CXXXI. 
VILLAINS  are  usually  the  worst  casuists,  and  rush 
Uito  greater  crimes  to  avoid  less.  Henry  the  eighth  com- 
mitted murder^  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  adultery ;  and  in 
our  times,  those  who  commit  the  latter  crime  attempt  to 
wash  off  the  stain  of  seducing  the  wife,  by  signifying  dieir 
readiness  to  s7ioo5  the  husband  I 


CXXXII. 
VERY  great  personages  are  not  likely  to  form  very 
just  estimates  either  of  others  or  of  themselves ;  their  know- 
ledge of  themselves  is  obscured  by  the  flattery  of  others ; 
their  knowledge  of  others  is  equally  clouded  by  circum- 
stances pebuliar  to  themselves.  For  in  the  presence  of  the 
great,  the  modest  are  sure  to  suffer  from  too  much  diffi- 
dence, and  the  confident  fro*p.  too  much  displav.    Sir  Robert 
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Walpcje  has  affinned,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  he  esc* 
perienoed  in  finding  out  others,  was  the  neoessitj  which  Up 
high  situation  imposed  upon  him,  of  concealing  himself* 
Great  men,  however,  are,  in  one  respect,  to  be  blamed",  and^ 
in  another,  to  be  pitied.  They  are  to  be  blamed  for  bestow* 
ing  their  rewards  on  the  servile,  while  they  ^ve  the  inde- 
pendent 071^  iheir  praise.  They  are  to  be  pitied,  in  as 
much  as  they  can  only  view  things  through  the  moral  ob- 
fuscation  of  flattery,  which,  Uke  die  telescope,  can  diminish 
at  one  end  and  magnify  at  the  other.  And  hence;  it  hap- 
pens, that  this  vice,  though  it  may  be  rewarded  for  a  time, 
usually  meets  with  its  punishment  in  the  end*  For  the 
sycophant  begins  by  treating  his  patron  as  something  more 
than  a  man,'and  die  patron  very  naturally  finishes,  by  treat- 
ing the  sycophant  as  something  less. 


^a-. 


CXXXIII. 
I  THINK  it  is  Warburton  who  draws  a  very  just 
distinction  between  a  man  of  true  greatness,  and  a  me* 
diocrist.  "  If,''  says  he,  **  you  want  to  recommend  your- 
self to  the  former,  take  care  that  he  quits  your  society  with 
a  good  opinion  of  you  ;  if  your  object  is  to  please  the  latter, 
take  care  that  he  leaves  you  with  a  good  opinion  of  himself. 


cxxxiy. 

THE  most  notorious  swindler  has  not  assumed  so 
many  names  as  self-love,  nor  is  so  much  ashamed  of  his  own. 
She  calls  herself  patriotism,  when  at  the  same  time  she  is  re- 
joicing at  just  as  much  calamity  to  her  native  country,  as 
will  introduce  herself  into  power,  and  expel  her  rivals. 
Dodington,  who  may  be  termed  one  of  her  darling  sons, 
confesses,  in  his  Diary,  that  the  source  dl  all  opposition  ia 
resentment,  or  interest,  a  resolution  to  pull  down  those  who 
have  ofiended  us,  without  considering  consequences;  a 
steady  and  unvarying  attention  to  propose  every  thing  that 
is  spedous,  but  impracticable ;  to  dq)reciate  every  thing  that 
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18  blameless;  to  exaggerate  eveiy  thing  that  is  blameabl^,  un^ 
til  tho  people  de^re,  and  the  crown  consents  to  dismiss  those 
that  are  in  office,  and  to  admit  those  'that  are  out.  There  are 
some  patriots  of  the  present  day,  who  would  find  it  as  difficult 
to  imitate  Sheridan  in  his  principles,  as  they  would  in  his  wit ; 
and  his  noble  conduct  during  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  will 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  There  are  moments  when  all  minor 
considerations  ought  to  yield  to  the  public  safety, "  Cavendum 
est  ne  quid  damni  capiat  Respuhlica!^  And  the  opposition 
of  this,  or  any  country,  might  take  an  useful  hint  from 
what  was  observed  in  the  Roman  senate.  While  a  question 
was  under  debate,  every  one  was  at  freedom  to  advance  his 
objections,  but  the  question  being  once  determined  on,  it 
became  the  acknowledged  duty  of  every  member  to  support 
the  majority;  ^^  Quod  pluribus  placuisset  cunctis  tuendum^ 


cxxxv. 

PLEASURE  is  to  women  what  the  sim  is  to  the 
flower ;  if  moderately  enjoyed,  it  beautifies,  it  refreshes,  and 
it  improves;  .if  immoderately,  it  withers,  etiolates,  and  de 
stroys.  But  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  exercised  as  they 
must  be  in  retirement,  and  calling  forth  all  the  sensibilities 
of  the  female,  are  perhaps  as  necessary  to  the  full  develope- 
ment  of  her  charms,  as  the  shade  and  the  shower  are  to  the 
rose,  confirming  its  beauty,  and  increasing  its  fragrance. 


CXXXVI. 

IF  dissimulation  is  ever  to  be  pardoned,  it  is  that 
which  men  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to  obtain  situations, 
which  may  enlarge  their  sphere  of  general  usefulness,  and 
afford  the  power  of  benefiting  their  country,  to  those  who 
must  have  been  otherwise  contented  only  with  the  will.  - 
Liberty  was  more  eflFectually  befriended  by  the  dissimula« 
ti9n  of  one  Brutus,  than  by  the  dagger  of  the  other.  But 
such  precedents  are  to  be  adopted  but  rarely,  and  more 
r&rely  to  be  advised.     For  a  Cromwell  is  a  much  more  com- 


I 
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mon  character  than  a  Brutus;  and  many  men  who  bane 
^ned  power  by  an  hypocrisy  as  gross  as  that  of  Pope  S»^ 
tus^  hare  not  used  it  half  so  well.  This  pope,  when  cardinal, 
counterfeited  idckness  and  all  the  infirmities  of  age,  so  well 
as  to  dupe  the  whole  conclave.  His  name  was  Montalto; 
and  on  a  division  for  the  vacant  apostolic  chair,  he  was 
elected  as  a  stop-gap  by  both  parties,  under  the  idea  that  he 
could  not  po&sibly  live  out  the  year.  The  moment  he  was 
chosen,  he  threw  away  his  crutches,  and  began  to  sing  Te 
Deum  with  a  much  stronger  voice  than'his  electors  had  bfur- 
gained  for ;  and  instead  of  walking  with  a  tottering  st^, 
and  a  gait  almost  bending  to  the  earth,  he  began  to  walk, 
not  only  firm,  but  perfectly  upright.  On  some  one  remark- 
ing to  him  on  this  sudden  change,  he  observed,  while  I  was 
looking  for  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  it  was  necessary  to  stoop, 
^  but,  having  found  them^  the  case  is  altered.  It  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that  he  made  a  most  excellent  use  of  his 
authority  and  power ;  and  although  some  may  have  attained 
the  papal  chair  by  less  objectionable  means,  none  have  filled 
it  with  more  credit  to  themselves,  and  satisfaction  to  others. 


CXXXVII. 

IT  has  been  said,  that  to  excel  them  in  wit,  is  a 
thing  the  men  find  is  the  most  difficult  to  pardon  in  the 
women.  This  feeling,  if  it  produce  only  emulation,  is  right, 
if  envy,  it  is  wrong.  For  a  high  degree  of  intellectual 
refinement  in  the  female,  is  the  surest  pledge  society  can 
have  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  male.  But  wit  in 
women  is  a  jewel,  which,  unlike  all  others,  borrows  lustre 
^rom  its  setting,  rather  than  bestows  it ;  since  nothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  fancy  a  very  beautiful  woman  extremely  witty. 
Even  Madame  de  Stael  admits  that  she  discovered,  that  as 
she  grew  old,  the  men  could  not  find  out  that  wit  in  her  at 
fifty,  which  she  possessed  at  twenty-five ;  and  yet  the  ex- 
ternal attractions  of  this  lady  were  by  no  means  equal  to 
those  of  her  mind. 
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CXXXVIII. 
THAT  politeness  which  we  put  on,  in  order' to  keep 
the  assuming  and  the  presumptuous  at  a  proper  diistanoe, 
will  generally  succeed.  But  it  sometimes  happens^  that 
these  obtrusive  characters  are  on  such  excellent  terms  with 
themselves,  that  they  put  down  tliis  very  politeness,  to  the 
score  of  their  own  great  merits  and  high  pretensions,  meeting 
the  coldness  of  our  reserve,  with  a  ridiculous  condescension  of 
familiarity,  in  order  to  set  us  at  ease  with  ourselves.  To  a 
bye-stander,  few  things  are  more  amusing  than  the  cross 
play,  underplot,  and  final  ecclaircissements,  which  this  mis- 
take invariably  occasions. 


CXXXIX. 
ENGLAND,  with  a  criminal  code  the  most  bloody, 
and  a  civil  code  the  most  expensive  in  Europcj  can,  notwith- 
standing, boast  of  more  happiness  and  freedom  than  any  ^ 
other  country  under  Heaven.  The  reason  is,  that  despot- 
ism, and  all  its  minor  ramifications  of  discretionary  power, 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  is  utterly  unknown. 
The  laws  are  supreme. 


CXL. 

THE  Christian  does  not  pp?iy  to  be  delivered  from 
glory,  but  from  vain-^lory.  He  also  is  ambitious  of  glory, 
and  a  candidate  for  honour ;  but  glory,  in  whose  estimation? 
honour,  in  whose  judgment  ?  Not  of  those,  whose  censures 
can  take  nothing  from  his  innocence;  whose  approbation 
can  take  nothing  from  his  guilt;  whose  opinions  are  as 
fickle  as  tlieir  actions,  and  their  lives  as  transitory  as  their 
j^raise ;  who  cannot  search  his  heart,  seeing  that  they  are 
ignorant  even  of  their  own.  The  Christian  theu  seeks  his 
glory  in  the  estimation,  and  his  honour,  in  the  judgment  of 
Uim  alone,  Who 


it 
it 


From  the  bright  Empyrean^  where  He  sits. 

High  throned  above  alMieight,  casts  dovm  his  eye. 

His  own  works,  and  man's  works,  at  once  to  view  V 


( 
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CXLL 

THE  great  vefpi&fA  to  any  improyement  in  our  dvil 
code,  is  the  reduction  that  such  reform  must  produce  in  the 
revenue.     The  laws*  delays^  bills  of  revival,  rejoinder,  and 
renewal,  empty  the  Stamp  Office  of  Stamps,  the  pockets  of 
plaintiff  and  defendant  of  their  money,  but  unfortunately 
they  fill  the  Exchequer.    Some  one  has  said,  that  injustice,  if 
it  be  speedy,  would,  in  certain  cases,  be  more  desirable,  than 
justice,  if  it  be  slow;   and  although  we  hear  much  of  the 
glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,  yet  all  who  have  tried  it  will 
tiBd^  to  their  cost,  that  it  can  boast  of  two  certainties,  ex- 
pense and  delay.   When  I  see  what  strong  temptations  there 
are  liiat  government  should  sympathize  with  the  judge,  the 
judge  with  the  counsellor,  and  the  counsellor  with  the  attor- 
ney, in  throwing  every  possible  embarrassment  in  the  way  of 
legal  dispatch  and  decision,   and  when  I  weigh  the  humble, 
but  comparatively  insignificant  interests  of  the  mere  plaintiff 
or  defendant,  against  this  ccHnbined  array  of  talent,  of  in- 
fluence, and  of  power,  I  am  no  longer  astonished  at  the  pro- 
longaticHi  of  suits,  and  I  wonder  only  at  their  termination  *. 

*  Mr*  Jeremy  fientham  'considers  litigation  a  great  evil^  and  deems 
it  the  height  of  cruelty  to  load  a  law-suit^  which  is  one  evil^  with  tax- 
ation^ which  is  another.  It  would  be  quite  as  fair^  he  thinks,  to  tax  a 
man  for  being  ill,  by  enacting  that  no  physician  should  write  a  prescrip- 
tion without  ft  stamp.  Mr.  I^tt,  on  the  contrary,  considered  a  law^twt  a 
luxury  !  and  held  that,  like  other  luxuries,  it  ought  to  be  taxed.  '*  West- 
minster Hall,"  said  he,  ^  is  as  open  to  any  man  as  the  London  Tavern ;" 
to  which  Mr.  Sheridan  replied,  ''  he  that  entered  either  without  money, 
would  meet  with  a  very  scunry  reception."  Some  will  say  that  the  heavy 
expences  of  law  prevent  the  frequency  of  law-suits,  but  the  practice  does 
not  confirm  the  theory.  Others  will  say  that  they  originate  from  men  of 
obstinate  and  quarrelsome  dispositions,  and  that  such  ought  to  sufier 
for  their  folly.  Thei'e  would  be  something  in  this,  provided  it  were  not 
necessary  for  a  wise  man  to  take  a  shield,  when  a  fool  has  taken  a 
tfword.  Law-suits,  indeed,  do  generally  originate  with  the  obstinate 
and  the  ignorant,  but  they  do  not  end  with  them ;  and  that  lawyer  was 
right  who  left  all  his  money  to  the  support  of  an  asylum  for  fools  and 
lunatics,  saying,  that  from  such  he  got  it,  and  to  such  he  v/ould  be« 
queath  it.  r  .       .     . 
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cxLn. 

IT  has  been  asked,  whksh  xot  th^  greifee^  Bunds* 
and  to  which  do  yre  ^me  the  greatesi  rererence  ?   To  those 
who  by  Uae  poweiAil  deductioiSB  ff£  thetr  reasoa,  and  the 
well  gzounded  suggestions  of  analog,  have  made  ^ro&amd 
dsooTenes  in  the  sciences,  as  it  were   **  a  priori  ;^  or  tto 
those,  who,  by  the  patient  road  ai  expmsneiit,  and  die  aub* 
sequent  improvement  of  umtruments,  have  bronght  those  dis- 
eoveries  to  pcrfectkai,  as  k  were  ^^  a  fmtermri.^    Who  have 
itendered  that  certain  which  befote  was  only  coQJecturd, 
pcacticai  whidi  was  problemaidcal,  safe  which  wis  daoiger- 
OQS,  and  subservient  whkh  was  nutmanageaUe.     It  would 
aeera  that  the  first  class  demand  our  admiradoB,  and  the 
seooind  our  gratitude.   Se»eca  prediolied  aoDtber  hebuspfaere^ 
but  Colttmbus  fn*eseiited  us  with  it.     Hie  that,  standing  (xa 
like  shore,  Ibretelk,  with  truths,  jpsany  of  the  undiscovered 
treasures  of  Uie  ocean  of  science,  even  hefere  the  vessel 
that  as  to  u»v^te  it^  can  be  fully  equsp()cd  for  die  voyage, 
gives  us  a  convincing  proc^  of  exalted  wisdiom,  and  of  piK>^ 
feund  penetration.    But  he  that  builds  4be  vtasri  of  expert** 
ment,  and  actually  navigalies  the  wide  ooean  of  aotenee,  who 
neidier  inUmidated  by  Uie  risk  of  fmlute,  laor  the  i^Lpenoe  of 
the  outfit,  realises  hSUl  that  the  othctr  had  only  ivii^ned,  and 
tetHrni^g  laden  with  the  stores  of  knowledge,  communicates 
liberally  that  which  he  has. won  so  laudably*  taielyihe. .at- 
tainments of  such  a  man  are  as  fully  entitled  to  our  gratitude, 
as  the  anticipations  of  the  other  to  our  admiration.     Sir 
Isaac  Nevirton  predicted,  that  both  water  and  the  diamond 
would  be  found  to  have  an  inflammable  base,  if  ever  they 
could  be  analyzed,  a  thing  at  that  time  uneffected.    He  was 
led  to  this  conclusion,  by  observing  that  all  bodies  possessed 
of  high  refractive  powers,  had  an  inflammable  base,  and 
water  and  the  diamond  have  those  powers  in  a  high  degree. 
Subsequent  experimentalists  have  succeeded  in  analyzing  bodi 
these  substances;  and  pure  carbon  is  the  base  of  the  diamond, 
and  hydrogen,  the  most  inflammable  of  all  the  airs,  is  the 
base  of  the  water.      When  Copernicus  promulgated  bis 
planetary  system,  it  was  objected  to  it,  that  Mars  and  Venus 
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ought  to  appear  to  us  to  be  much  greater  at  some  periods 
•than  at  others,  because  they  would  be  nearer  to  the  earth  by 
-so  many  diameters ;  but  no  such  diffarence  was  apparent 
The  objection  was  solid,  and  Copernicus  modestly  replied, 
<<  that  it  might  be  owing  to  the  greatness  of  their  distance.* 
Telescopes  were  discovered,  and  then  it  was  found  that  he 
"Was  right,  and  knowledge  changed  that  into  a  confirmation, 
•  which  ignorance  had  advanced  as  an  objection.  Kant  abo, 
in  modem  times,  predicted  by  analogy  those  planets  beyond 
Saturn,  which  Herschell  and  others  have  now  discovered  by 
observation.  Kant  had  observed,  that  nature  has  no  chasm 
in  the  links  of  her  operations;  that  she  acts  not|7^  solium^ 
but  pedeUntim  et  gradaiim,  and  that  the  planetary  world 
could  not  be  made  to  approximate  to,  and,  as  it  were,  shake 
hands  with  the  oometary,  unless  there  were  som^  planets  su« 
ipenor  to  Saturn,  having  their  (nrbits  still  more  eccentric,  and 
Ailing  that  abyss  of  unoccupied  space,  which  would  other- 
wise ^st  between  the  most  eccentric  of  the  planets,  and  the 
least  eccentric  of  the  comets.  This  was  affirmed  by  Kant, 
before  HerschelPs  forty  feet  reflector  was  brought  to  prove 
by  observation,  what  he  had  anticipated  by  analogy.  But  it 
is  a  mortifying  truth,  and  ought  to  teach  the  wisest  of  us 
humility,  that  many  of  the  most  valuable  discov^es  have 
been  the  result  of  chance,  rather  than  of  contemplation,  and 
of  accident  rather  than  of  design. 


CXLIII. 
HYPOCBISY  b  a  cruel  f tepmother,  an  "  injusta 
noverca^  to  the  honest,  whom  she  cheats  of  their  birthright, 
in  order  to  confer  it  on  knaves,  to  whom  she  is  indeed  a  mo- 
ther. ^*  Verih/  they  Jiave  their  reward.'^  Let  them  «njoy 
it,  but  not  accuse  the  upright  of  an  ignorance  of  the  world, 
which  might  be  more  fairly  retorted  on  the  accuser.  He 
that  knows  a  little  of  the  world,  will  admire  it  enough  to  fall 
down  and  worship  il ;  but  he  that  knows  it  most,  will  most  de« 
spise  it.    ^  Tinnitp  inane  eeiJ* 
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CXLIV. 
REPARTEE  is  perfect,  when  it  effects  its  purpose 
with  a  double  edge.     Repartee  is  the  highest  order  of  wit, 
as  it  bespeaks  the  coolest  yet  quickest  exercise  of  genius,  at 
a  moment  when  the  passions  are  roused.     Voltaire^  on  hear 
ingthe  name  of  Haller  mentioned  to  him  by  an  English 
traveller  at  Femey,  burst  forth  into  a  violent  panegyric 
upon  lum ;  his  visitor  told  him  that  such  praise  was  most 
disinterested,  for  that  Haller  by  no  means  spoke  so  highjiy  of 
him.    Well  well,  "  rCimporte^  replied  Voltaire,  perhaps  we 
art  foii  mistaken 


CXLV. 
PAIN  may  be  said  to  follow  pleasure  as  its  shadow ; 
but  the  misfortune  is,  that  in  this  particular  case,  the  sub^ 
stancp  belongs  to  the  shadow f  the  emptiness  to  its  cause. 


CXLVL 
BY  privileges,  immunities,  or  prerogatives  to  ^ve 
unlimited  swing  to  the  pasaons  of  individuals,  and  then  to 
hope  that  they  will  restrain  them,  is  about  as  reasond[>le  as 
to  expect  that  the  tyger  will  spare  the  hart,  to  browse  upon 
the  herbage. 


CXLVII. 

A  MAN  who  knows  the  world,  will  not  only  make 
the  most  of  every  thing  he  does  know^  but  of  many  things 
he  does  not  know,  and  will  gain  more  credit  by  his  adroit 
mode  of  hiding  his  ignorance,  then  the  pedant  by  his  awk- 
ward attempt  to  exhibit  his  erudition.  In  Scotland,  the 
*^jus  ei  norrm  loquendT*  has  made  it  the  fashion  to  pronounce 
the  law  term  curator  curator.  Lord  Mansfield  gravely  cor- 
rected a  certain  Scotdi  barrister  when  in  Court,  reprehend- 
ing what  appeared  to  English  usage  a  false  quantity,  by  re- 
peating-—curator,  Sir,  if  you  please.     The  barrister  imme- 
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diately  replied,  I  am  happy  to  be  corrected  by  so  great  an 
or&tor  as  your  Lordidiip. 


CXLVIIL 

AMBITION  m^kes  the  fame  mistake  eonceram^ 
popper,  that  avarice  makes  ooDceniing  wealth ;  she  begins  by 
accumulating  power,  as  a  mean  to  haj^iness,  atid^he^nlsht^s 
by  ^cmtinuing  to  accumulate  k,  as  an  end.    Ambition  k,  hi 
fact,  the  avarice  iif  power,  and  happiness  henelf  is  soofi  sa- 
crificed to  that  very  lust  of  dominion  whic^  w«3  4fdt  enctm- 
raged  only  as  the  best  mode  of  attaining  it.     Hyder,  like 
Richard  tlie  third,  was  observed,  by  one  of  his  most  familiar 
companions,  Gholaum  Ali,  to  start  frequently  in  his  sleep ; 
he  once  took  the  liberty  to  ask  thisdeqx)t  *<  of  what  he  had 
.  been  <li«eaJnfflg  f^    "  My  fiiend,'*  replied  Hyder,  *«  the  state 
of  a  beggar  is  toare  de^htful  dian  my  envied  mdi^archy ; 
awake,  they  see  no  conspirators ;  asleep,  they  dream  of  no 
assassins.^    But  ambition  will  indulge  no  other  passions  as  fa- 
vourites, still  less  will  she  bear  with  them  as  rivals ;  but  as  her 
vassals,  the  can  employ  d)em,  or  dismiss  them  at  her  will  : 
ishe  is  cold,  because  with  her  aH  is  ealcoktion ;  riie  is  sys- 
tematic, because  she  makes  every  thing  center  iti  hersdf ;  and 
dbe.  regards  poficy  too  much,  to  have  the  sfightesi  respect  fbr 
persons.     Cruelty  or  compassion,  hatred  or  love^  revenge  ot 
forbearance,   are,  to  her  votaries,  iiuAruments  rather  than, 
influences,  and  means  rather  than  motives.     These  passions 
form  indeed,  the  disturbing  forces  of  weaker  minds,  not  in- 
fi^equently  opposing  thdr  inarob,  and  impecfing  dieir  pro- 
gress; but  ambiiaoti  ovetraks  these  passions,  and  dntwli^ 
them  into  the  Fesistless  sphere  of  her  ow«i  ^tfiraetion,  slie 
converts  tfhem  into  satellite  subservient  to  h0  ^sareeir,  attd 
augraentativ>e  of  lier  i^endour.*    And  yet  ^rabilim  hai  iM 
so  mde  an  horizon  as  seme  hav^  supposed ;  it  is  M  horittori 
that  embraces  probabilities  always,  but  imposiAffities  l^ver. 


*  Sylla  was  aa  McepHon  to  this  rult,  anoibilioR  in  ilim,  n^  MkA^ 
Date  to  revenge. 


Cromwell  followed  little  ev«it»,  before  he  ventured  to  govern 
great  ottes  ;  iitid  Napoleon  never  sighed  for  the  sceptre  until 
be  liad  g«titi^  the  ti^iitioheoh. ;  nor  di^eamt  of  the  Imperial 
^adetn^  ufttil  he  hid  ftrit  ^tiqtr^red  a  crown.  None  of  those 
who  gasie  at  Ae  height  ^  a  suocessful  usurper^  are  more  as* 
jtomshed  at  hi^  d«vatioii$  than  be  hiindelf  who  has  attained  it  $ 
^t  even  be  w«d  kd  to  it  bjr  degre^  since  no  man  aspires  to 
Ibat  wfaiob  ii  entivriy  bejond  bis^  reach.  Caligula  was  tne  onl^ 
tp$aJt  who  iim»  e^^er  si»{leeled  of  tongitig  for  the  raoon ;  a 
proof  of  hk  Utildness,  iiol  ^  his  arabitiofi ;  and  if  little 
duldfen  aid  obierved  to  ^fbr  ti^e moon,  it  is  because  thef 
fiuoicjF  tbey  e«fi  t0ildi  it  $  it  ii  bej^ciBd  ^ir  de^re,  the  notneni 
diey  have  diioevered  that  it  is  bejrond  ^ir  reach. 


CXLIX. 

60D  ifriil  ^tme  Mr  prajers  for  ourselves,  whenever 
ft^^tMik  ftom  tb^^,  b;f  being  oecupied  iit  sndi  good 
«farkaat)  te  entitle  u#  the  pi^rsof  o&ttn* 


^p«^i 


CL. 

FRIDB  dft^  tBoiMlkois^tcii,  ahd  more  often  miscon. 
caveft.  The  ptofid  man  places  himself  at  a  distance  from 
^cv  men ;  Mm  tbreegb  Aal  distnce,  others  perhaps  ap- 
pear  little  to  him ;  but  he  fc»*gets  diat  this  very  distance 
causes  him  also  to  appear  equally  little  to  others. 


CLI. 

THE  truly  great  consider  first,  how  ttiey  may  gain 
the  appfobation  of  God ;  and  secondly,  that  of  their  own 
cmsdence;  having  done  this,  they  would  then  willingly  con- 
dttate  the  good  opinion  of  their  feBow-men.  But  the  truly 
little  reverse  tbe  thing ;  tiie  primary  object,  with  them,  i$  to 
secure  the  a|xp]ause  of  their  fellow-men,  and  .having  effected 
tbi%  the  approbalicHi^  God,  and  their  own  conscience  may 
feUow  QOi  as  thef  fam 
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CLII. 
THERE  are  some  benefits  which  may  be  so  con- 
ferred^  as  to  become  the  very  refinement  of  revenge ;  and 
there  are  some  evils  which  we  had  rather  bear  in  sullen  si- 
lence, than  be  relieved  from  at  the  expence  of  our  pride. 
In  the  rdgn  of  Abdallah  the  Third,  there  was  a  great 
drought  at  Bagdad ;  the  Mahomedan  doctors  issued  a  de- 
cree that  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  should  be  oflered  up 
for  rain ;  the  drought  continued:  the  Jews  were  then  per- 
mitted to  add  their  prayers  to  those  of  the  true]  believers ; 
the  supplications  of  bo^  were  ineffectual :  as  famine  stared 
them  in  the  face^  those  dogs,  the  Christians,  were  at  length 
enjoined  also  to  pray ;  it  so  happened  that  torrents  of  rain 
immediatidy  followed.  The  whole  Conclave^  with  the  Mufti 
at  their  head,  were  now  as  indignant  at  the  cessation  of  the 
drought,  as  they  were  before  alarmed  at  its  continuance. 
Some  explanation  was  necessary  to  the  people,  and  a  holy 
convocation  was  held ;  the  members  of  it  came  to  this  una> 
nimous  determination :  That  the  Grod  of  their  Prophet  was 
highly  gratified  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful ;  that  they 
were,  as  incense  and  as  sweet  smelling  savour  unto  him,  and 
that  he  refused  thdur  requests  that  he  might  prolong  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  their  supplications ;  but  that  the 
prayei:s  of  those  Christian  infidels  were  an  abomination  to 
the  Deity,  and  that  he  granted  their  petitions,  the  soono*  to 
get  rid  of  their  loathsome  importunities. 


CLIII, 
COMMENTATING  lore  makes  a  mighty  parade, 
and  builds  a  lofty  pile  of  erudition,  raised  up  Uke  the  pyra^ 
mids,  only  to  embalm  some  mouldenng  mununy  of  antiquity, 
utterly  unworthy  of  so  laborious  and  costly  a  mode  of  pre- 
servation. With  very  few  exceptions,  commentators  would' 
have  been  much  better  employed  in  cultivating  some  sense 
for  themselves,  than  in  attempting  to  explain  the  nons^ise 
of  others.  How  can  they  hope  to  make  us  understand  a 
Plato  or  an  Aristotle,  in  cases  wherein  it  is  quite  evident  that 
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neither  of  these  philosophers  understood  tliemselves.  The 
Head  of  a  certain  College  at  Oxford  was  asked  by  a  stran- 
ger, what  was  the  motto  of  the  arms  of  that  university  ?  He 
told  him  that  it  was^^*  Dominus  iOuminaiio  meaJ^  But  he 
also  candidly  informed  the  stranger,  that,  in  his  private 
f^nnion,  a  motto  more  appropriate  might  be  found  in  these 
words — **  Aristoteks  meas  tenehrce^ 


CLIV. 
THERE  are  two  things  which  speak  as  with  a  voice 
from  heaven,  that  He  that  fills  that  eternal  throne,  must  be 
on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  that  which  he  befriends  must^; 
finally  prosper  and  prevail.     The  first  is,  that  the  bad  are 
never  completely  happy  and  at  ease,  although  possessed  of 
every  thing  that  this  world  can  bestow ;  and  diat  the  good 
are  never  completely  nuserable,  although  deprived  of  every 
thing  that  this  world  can  take  away.    For  there  is  .cme  re- 
flection which  will  obtrude  itself,  and  whidi  the  best  would 
not,  and  the  worst  cannot  dismiss;    that  the  time  is  fiut 
appixiaching  to  both  of  them,  when,  if  they,  have  gaii^ed  tiie 
favour  of  God,  it  matters  little  what  else  theyr  have  lest,  b»t 
if  they  have  lost  his  favour,  it  matters  little  what  else  they 
have  gained.     The  second  argument  in  support  of  the :  ulti- 
mate superiority  of  virtue  is  diis :  We  are  so  framed  and 
constituted,  that  the  most  vicious  cannot  but  pay  a  secret 
though  im willing  homage  to  virtue,  in  as  much,  as  the  worst 
men  cannot  bring  themselves  thoroughly  to  esteem  a  badmaB, 
although  he  may  be  their  deuvst  friend,  nor  can<  they  tho* 
roughly  despise  a  good  man,  although  he  may  be  th^  bitter- 
est enemy.    From  this  inward  esteem  for  virtue,  which  the 
noblest  dierish,  and  which  the  basest  cannot  expel,  it  follows 
that  virtue  is  the  odiybond  of  union  on  whicbWcan  thorouj^ 
ly  depend.    Even  dificrences  of  opinion  on  minor  points,  can- 
not shake  thos^  oombinations^whieh  have  virtue  for  their  foun 
dation,  and  truth  for  thw  end.     Sudi  friendships  like  those 
of  Luther  and  Mehncthon,  should  they  cease  to  be  friend- 
ships of  agreement,  will  continue  to  be  friendships»of  al^ 
liance ;  approaching  each  other  by  angular  lines^  when  they 
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w>)oxiget  prooe^  together  by  parallel,  and  meeting  at  last 
ki  one  cemmon  centre^  the  good  c^  the  cause  in  which  tHey 
$te  emtiarised. 

CLV. 
MURMUR  at  nothing ;  if  our  ills  are  rq)arable,  it 
is  ungrateful ;  if  remediless,  it  is  rem.  But  a  Christian 
builds  his  fortitude  on  a  better  foundation  than  Stoicism ; 
he  is  pleased  with  every  thing  that  happens,  because  he 
^ows  it  could  not  happj^n,  unless  it  bad  first  pleased  6od>  and 
that  which  pleases  him  mujH;  be  the  best.  He  is  assured  that 
no  new  thing  can  befal,iffm^  and  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
7ather  who  will  prove  him  with  no  affliction  that  resignation 
cannot  conquer,  or  that  death  cannot  cure. 


CLVI. 
^  IT  is^  a  mistake  thai  a  hist  for  power  is  the  m|urk  of 
a  groat  nmd ;  &x  even  the  weakest  have  been  ca|^ivated 
hy  it;  and  fer  minda  of  tbe' highest  order,  it  has  no 
ckarms.  They  seek  a  noUer  empire  within  their  own 
'bvsasi;  and  Ad  that  best  knew  what  was  in  man,  would  have 
no  earthlj  ovown,  but  one^  lAuch  was  plattied  with  thcfmsi ! 
CSnciniiatus  and  Washington  were  greater  in  thw  retire- 
ment, tfian  Cesar  and  Napoleon,  bX  the  summit  of  their  an»- 
1»ttion ;  since  it  requiree^  leiss  magnanimity  to  win  the  eon- 
4(ttest,  thtt)  to  refuse  the  ^Kiil.  Lord  Bacon  has  compared 
those  who  move  in  the  higher  spheres,  to  those  heavenly 
bodies  in  the  firmament,  whidi  have  mudi  admiratioQ^  but 
little  rest  And  it  is  not  necessary  to  invest  a  wise  man  with 
flower,  to  convince  him  that  it  is  a  garment  bedizei^Qd  with 
fffAAy  whidi  dazaeles  the  b^older  by  its  sple^dovr,  but  (^ 
presses  th^  wearer  by  its  weight  Besides,  those  who  aspire 
IQ  govern  others,  nUher  than  themselves,  must  descQiid  to 
Rteannessea  which  the  truly  noble  cannot  brook,  nor  wiU 
aueh  stoop  to  kks  the  earth,  although  it  were  like  Brutus  fpr 
dominio9*l 

*  Qko  miwu  ghrkim  petdaif  to  magii  adsequebatur.    l^Vhea  (hey 
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CLVII. 
ERASMUS  candidlj  informs  us,  that  he  had  not 
courage  enough  for  a  msaljr ;  uid  expresses  his  fears  that 
he  should  imitate  Peter  in  case  of  persecution ;  ^^  Non  erat 
(mimus  ob  veritatem^  capite  peridUari  ;  non  omnes  ad  mar" 
tyrium  satis  hahent  roboris ;  xereor  autem  si  quid  inciderii 
tumuliih,  Petrum  sim  imitaturusT*  But  if  Erasmus  had  not 
the  courage  to  face  danger,  he  had.  the  firmness  to  renounce 
honours  and  emoluments.  He  offered  up  a  daily  sacrifice^ 
denial,  rather  than  a  single  sacrifiee^eath.  But  he  was  a 
powerful  agent  in  the  cause  rf  tiSiui,  for  his  writings  acted ; 
upon  the  public  inind  as  alUrativh9^,moxk  the  body,  and  gra- 
dually prepared  men  to  undergo  t&^  effects  of  tjhe  xaoxSt 
violent  cathartics  of  Luther :  hence,  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  say,  that  Luther  hatched  the  egg,  but  that  Erasmus  had 
laid  it.  Had  Erasmus  been  brought  to  the  stake,  and  re- 
canted in  that  situation,  I  question  whether  he  would  have 
found  a  better  salvo  for  his  conscience,  than  that  of  Mus* 
tapha,*  a  Greek  Christian,  of  Constantinople.  This  man 
was  much  respected  by  the  Turks ;  but  a  curiosity  he  could 
not  resist,  induced  him  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  present  at 
some  of  the  esoieric  ceremonies  of  the  Moslem  faith,  to  see 
which  is  to  incur  ,the  penalty  of  death,  unless  the  infidel 
shonld  atone  for  the  offence,  by  embracing  the  faith  of  Ma- 
homet. Mustapha  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  thus 
saved  his  life.  But  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  strict 
integrity,  he  did  not  escape  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  hi& 

invited  Numa,  says  Dion,to  the  sovereignty,  he  for  some  time  refused  it, 
and  persisted  loug  in  bis  resolution  not  to  accept  tlie  invitation.  But,  at 
the  pressing  mstance  of  his  brothers,  and  at  last  of  his  father,  who 
would  not  8u&iT  him  to  reject  the  offer  of  so  great  an  honour,  he  con- 
descended to 'be  a  king.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  were  informed  of  all  thki 
l^y  the  ambassadors,  they  conceived  a  great  affection  for  him,  before  they 
«iw  bim,  esteemuig  it  as  a  sufficient  argument  of  his  wisdom,  that 
while  others  valued  royalty  beyond  measure,  looKing  upon  it  as  the 
source  of  happiness,  he  alone  despised  it  as  a  thing  of  small  value,  and 
miworthy  his  attention.  And  when  he  approached  the  city,  they  met 
him  upon  the  road,  and  with  great  applause,  salutations,  and  other  hon- 
ours, conducted  him  into  Rome. — Dio,  H»  Book  the  Second* 
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fonner  fnends,  to  whom  he  made  this  excuse  for  his  apos- 
tacy :  **  I  thought  it  better  to  trust  a  merciful  God  with  my 
mndf  than  ti^oee  barbarous  wretches  with  my  body.'^ 


CLVIII. 

HE  that  openly  tells  his  friends  all  that  he  thinks  of 
them,  must  expect  that  they  will  secretly  tell  his  enemies 
much  that  they  do  not  think  of  him.   ' 


CLIX. 

THE  greatest  friend  of  Truth  is  Time,   her  greatest 
eiiemy,b  Prejudice,  and  her  constant  companion,  is  Humility. 


CLX, 

DID  universal  charity  prevail,  earth  would  be  afjl 
heaven,  aad^h^^^iaUe. 


CLXI. 

HOW  small  a  portion  of  our  life  it  is  that  we  really 
enjoy.  In  youth  we  are  looking  forward  to  things  that  are 
to  come ;  in  old  age,  we  are  looking  backwards  to  things 
that  are  gone  past ;  in  manhood,  although  we  appear  indeed 
to  be  more  occupied  in  things  that  are  present,  yet  even  that 
is  too  often  absorbed  in  vague  determinations  to  be  vastly 
happy  on  some  future  day,  when  we  have  time. 


CLXIL 

IN  all  governments,  there  must  of  necessity  be  both 
the  law  and  the  sword ;  laws  without  arms  would  ^ve  us 
not  liberty,  but  licentiousness ;  and  arms  witliout  laws,  would 
produce  not  subjection,  but  slavery.  The  law,  tberefoie^ 
should  be  unto  tlie  sword  what  the  handle  is  to  the  hatchet; 
it  should  direct  the  stroke,  and  temper  the  foroe. 
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CLXIIL 

*'  And  pride^  voucbftard  to  all,  the  cos&mon  friend." 
THE  Poet  who  wrote  this  line,  evinced  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked, that  it  is  on  this  prindple  that  the  pangs  felt  by  the 
jealous  are  the  most  intblerable,  because  they  are  wounds 
inflicted  on  them  through  their  very  shield,  through  that 
pride  which  is  our  most  common  support  even  in  our  bit- 
terest misfortunes.  This  pride,  which  is  as  necessary  an  evil 
in  morals,  as  friction  in  mechanics,  this  it  is  that  induces  men 
to  rdterate  their  complunts  of  th^  own  deficiencies,  in 
every  conceivable  gift,  except  in  that  article  alone,  where  sudi 
complaints  would  neither  be  irrational  nor  groundless,  namely, 
a  deficiency  in  understanding.  Here  it  is,  that  self-concat 
would  conceal  the  disorder,  and  submit  to  the  consequences, 
rather  than  permit  the  cure ;  and  Solomon  is  the  only  ex- 
ample on  record,  of  one  who  made  wisdom  the  first 'and  the 
last  object  of  his  deidres,  and  left  the  rest  to  heaven.  Phi- 
losophers have  widely  differed  as  to  the  seat  of  the  soul,  and 
St.  Paul  has  told  lu^  that  out  of  the  heart  proceed  murmur- 
ings ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seat  of  perfeot 
contentment  is  in  the  head ;  for  every  individual  is  thorough- 
ly satisfied  with  his  own  proportion  of  brains.  Socrates  was 
so  well  aware  of  j^his,  that  he  would  not  start  as  a  teacher  d[ 
truth,  but  as  an  enquirer  after  it.  As  a  teacher,  he  would 
have  had  many  disputers,  but  no  disciples :  He  therefore 
adopted  the  humbler  mode  of  investigation,  and  instilled  hb 
knowledge  into  others,  imder  the  mask  of  seeking  information 
from  them. 


CLXIV. 
IF  you  have  performed  an  act  of  great  and  disinte- 
rested virtue,  conceal  it ;  if  you  publish  it,  you  will  neither 
be  bditeved  here^  nor  rewarded  herea/ier. 


CLXV. 
PHYSICAL  courage,  which  despses  all  danger,  wiU 
make  a  man  brave,  in  one  way ;  and  moral  courage  which 
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despises  all  opinion,  will  make  a  man  brave  in  another.  The 
fixrmar  would  seem  most  necessary  for  the  camp,  the  latter 
for  the  council.;  but  to  constitute  a  great  man,  both  are  ne- 
oessazy.  Napoleon  accused  Murat  of  a  want  of  the  one, 
and  hehimsetf  hsM  not  been  wholly  unsuspected  of  a  want  of 
Ibeotfaen 


CLXVI. 
THERE  are  two  things  that  bestow  consequence; 
great  posseancmsi  or  great  debts.*  Julius  Csesar  consented 
to  be  milUons  of  sestercea  worsetfaan  nothing,  in  order  to  be 
every  thing ;  be  borrowed  large  sums  of  his  officers,  to  quell 
seditiona  in  bis  tro(^)s,  who  had  mutinied  for  want  of  pajj^ 
and  thus  forced  his  partizans  to  antidpale  their  own  sueces^ 
poly  throu^  that  of  their  commander. 


CLXVIL 
THESE  who  are  prejudiced^  or  entbujsiastic,  live  bxiA 
move,  and  think  and  act,  ia.  uik  ataiospbere  of  tbeir  own  con-^ 
fonnatiQii*    The  delusicm  so  produced  ia  sometimes  deplor- 
able,, sometnmes  ridicuknis^  always  remediless*    No  events 
are  too  g^eat,  or  too  httle,  to  be  construed  by  such  persons 
isxta  peculiar  or  jHrovidential  corroboratives  or  consequences  of 
their  own  morbid  halludn^tions.    An  old  maiden  lady,  whof 
waa  a  mos^  determined  eepouser  of  the  cause  of  tba  Preten-^ 
}er»  bai^fiened  to  be  possessed  of  a  beautiful  canary  birdi, 
whose  vocal  powers  were  the  annoyance  of  one  half  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  admiration  of  the  other.     Lord  Pe- 
terborough was  very  solicitous  to  procure  this  bird,  as  a 
present  to  a  fatvourite  fei«iale»  who  had  set  her  heart  on  being 
q^st^ess  of  this  Utile  musical  wonder.    Neither  hia  Loord- 
ship^s  entreaties,  ncH*  Im  bribe^a  could  prevail ;  but  so  able  a 

*  The  above  remark  is  applicable  to  states^  no  less  than  to  individuals. 
A  public  debt  is  a  kind  of  anchor  in  the  storm ;  but  if  the  anchor  be  too 
heavy  for  tito  Tessely  she  wiM  be  sunk  by  XksA  very  weight  which;  was  in- 
ttodidfcur  bw|Nresfawatian.'»-*<«5ajM0a^tVtper5ff;»  ^^ 
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iiegcK*iator  was  not  to  b&  easily  fuUed.  He  took  an  opportu- 
tti^  ci  diim^ng  tfafe  bird,  and  of  mbstitutnig  anttlier  in  its 
€&ge)  dmtmg  tiomie  kioky  momimt,  when  its  v^ant  ffepdteo- 
%tiss6  wiBiS  off  het  g<aard.  The  cfaatigi^g  ims  pfcddely  iiloe 
tlbeori^n^,  except  in  that  particular  respect  which  alcme 
eenfttiiuted  its  vahie ;  it  was  a  perftct  vrmU^  and  had  mope 
taste  for  seeds  than  i<x  songs,  immediately  after  this  ma^ 
noeuvre^  tha^battle  which  utterly  ruined  die  hopf»s  of  (^ 
Pretender,  took  place.  A  decent  interval  had  eUipsed,  when 
his  Lordship  summoned  up  reaolutioii  to  call  again  on  the 
eld  lady ;  in  order  to  smother  ail  6iispici<m  of  the  tribk  he 
had  played  upon  her,  he  was  about  to  affect  a  great  anxiety 
kft  the  possession  of  the  bird ;  i^e  saved  him  idl  trouble  m\ 
Aat  score,  by  anticipating,  as  ^e  thought,  his  errand^  ex« 
daiming,  <<  Oho,  my  Lc^,  then  you  ai«  eome  again  I  pre* 
sume,  to  coax  me  out  of  my  dear  little  idol,  but  it  is  alt 
in  tain,  he  is  now  dearer  to  me  than  ever,  I  would  not  pait 
wttJi  him  for  his  cage  full  of  gold ;  Would  you  believe  it  my 
Lord  ?  From  the  moment  that  his  gracious  Sovereign  was  de* 
feated,  ^^  The  sweet  little  Jillow  has  not  uttered  a  single 
note! I!  Mr.  Lackington,  the  great  bookseller,  when 
young,  was  locked  up,  in  order  to  prevent  his  attendance  at 
a  melodist  meeting  in  Taunton.  He  informs  us,  that  in  a 
fit  of  superstition,  he  opened  the  BiUe  for  directions  what  to 
do.  The  very  first  words  he  hit  upon  were  these :  **  Be  has 
given  his  angeh  charge  over  thee^  lesi  at  any  time  ihou 
shoujdest  dash  thyjboi  against  a  stoned  This,  says  he,  was 
quite  enough  for  me ;  so,  without  a  moment^s  hesitation^  I 
ran  up  two  pair  of  stairs  to  my  own  room,  and  out  of  the 
window  I  leaped,  to  the  great  terror  of  my  poor  mistress* 
It  appears  that  he  encountered  more  angles  in  hb  faH  then 
angels,  as  he  was  most  intolerably  bruised,  and  being  quite' 
unable  to  ri&e,  was  carried  back,  and  put  to  bed  for  a 
fortnight.  <^  I  was  ignorant  endu^h,^  says  he,  ''  to  think 
that  tJifi  Jjord  had  not  used  me  very  well  on  this  occasion^ 
and  it  is  most  likely  that  he  did  not  put  so  high  a  trust  in 
such  presages  lor  thefuture. 
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CLXVIII. 
THAT  writer  wha  aspires  to  iminortality,  should 
imitate  the  sculptor,  if  be  would  make  the  labours  of  the 
1  pen  as  durable  as  those  of  the  chissel.     Like  the  ^ulptor,  he 
\  should  arrive  at  ultimate  perfection,  not  by  what  he  addif 
\  but  by  what  he  takes  away ;  otherwise  all  his  eueigy  may 
.  be  hidden  in  the  superabundant  mass  of  his  matter,  as  the 
finished  form  of  an  Apollo,  in  the  unworked  solidity  of  the 
Uock.    A  friend  called  on  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  finiA- 
ing  a  statue;   some  time  afterwards  he  called  again;   the 
sculptor  was  still  at  his  work;  his  friend  looking  at  the 
figure,  exclaimed,  you  have  been  idle  since  I  saw  you  last; 
by  no  means,  replied  the  sculptor,  I  haye  retouched  this 
part,  and  polished  that ;  I  have  softened  this  feature,  and 
brought  out  this  muscle ;    I  have  given  more  expression 
to  this  lip,  and  more  energy  to  this  limb :  Well,  well,  said 
hit  friend,  but  all  these  are  trifles ;   it  m^y  be  so,  replied 
Angelo,  but  recollect  tliat  trifles  make  perfection,  and  that 
perfection  is  no  trifle. 


CLXIX. 

IF  it  be  true,  that  men  of  strong  imaginations  are 
usually  dogmatists,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  so,  it 
ought  to  follow  that  men  of  weak  imaginations  are  the  re- 
verse ;  in  which  case,  we  should  have  some  compensation  for 
stupidity.  But  it  unfortunately  happens  that  no  dogmatist 
is  more  obstinate^  or  less  open  to  conviction,  than  a  fool ; 
and  the  only  diflerence  between  the  two  would  seem  to  be 
this,  the  former  is  determined  to  force  his  knowledge  upcm 
others ;  the  latter  is  equally  determined  that  others  shall 
not  force  their  knowledge  upon  him. 


CLXX. 

THE  good  make  a  better  bargun,  and  the  bad  a 
worse,  than  is  usually  supposed ;  for  the  rewards  of  the  one» 
and  the  punishments  of  the  other,  not  unfrequently  b^n  on 
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ihis  ftide  of  the  grave ;  for  vice  has'  more  martyrs  than  vir« 
tue ;  and  it  often  happens  that  men  suffer  more  to  be  lost, 
than  to  be  saved.  But  admitting  that  the  vidous  may  hap- 
pen  to  escape  those  tortures  of  the  body,  which  are  so  com* 
roonly  the  wages  of  excess,  and  of  sin ;  y«t  in  that  calm  and 
^^constant  sunshine  of  the  soul  which  illuminates  the  breast  of 
the  good  man,  vice  can  have  no  competition  with  virtue 
**  Our  thoughts,^  says  an  eloquent  divine,  <<  like  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  when  exhaled  towards  heaven,  will  lose  all  their 
bitterness  and  saltness,  and  sweeten  into  an  amiable  hum»> 
nity,  until  they  descctnd  in  gentle  showers  of  love  and  kind* 
ness  upon  oiu:  fellow  men.'' 


CLXXI. 

THERE  are  too  many  who  reverse  both  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  practice  of  the  apostle ;  they  become  all  things 
€o  all  men,  not  to  serve  others,  but  themselves ;  and  they 
try  all  things,  only  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  bad. 


CLXXII. 
THERE  are  only  two  things  in  which  the  false  pro- , 
fessors  of  all  religions  have  agreed ;   to  persecute  all  other 
sects,  and  to  plunder  their  own. 


CLXXIII. 
THERE  is  one  pa9sage  in  the  Scriptures  to  which 
^1  the  potentates  of  Europe  seem  to  have  given  their  unani- 
mous assent  and  approbation,  and  to  have  studied  so  tho- 
roughly as  to  have  it  quite  at  their  jingeri  ends.  "  There 
went  out  a  decree  m  the  days  of  Claudius  Cesar,  thai  aU  ihe 
world  should  he  taxed.'^ 


.        CLXXIV. 

IT   often  happens  in  public  assemblies,   that  two 
Pleasures  are  proposed,  opposite  in  their  tendency,  but  equal 


\ 
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m  the  influe&oe  by  wfakh  thej  are  supportedi  imd  iJeo  m 
tke  balance  of  good  and  evil,  wkidi  may  be  fiurly  stated  of 
either.  In  such  a  dileimiiaf  it  is  not  unusual,  for  the  sake  of 
ntnanimity,  to  adopt  some  half  measure^  which,  as  it  has  been 
^nasculated  of  its  energy  to  please  the  moderate,  will  often 
possess  die  good  of  neither  measure,  but  the  eril  o(  both. 
Of  this  kind  was  the  suspensive  veto  voted  to  the  monarch  .by 
the  national  assemUy  of  France.   It  made  the  king  an  object 
of  potttive  jealousy^  while  it  gave  hknonly  negative  poweiv 
4ttiid  rendavd  hmi  unpopiilar,  without  the  means  of  doin^ 
JMrm,  and  responsibie  without  the  privilege  of  doing  good. 
And  as  half  measures  are  so  pregnant  with  danger,  so  the 
half  talent  by  which  they  are  often  dictated,  may  be  equally 
prejudicial.     There  are  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty 
arid  danger,  where  a  mediocrity  of  talent  is  tJie  most  Jhtal 
^qaantum  thai  a  man  can  possibly  possess.    Had  Charles  the 
TKrst,  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  been  more  wise,  or  more 
weak,  more  firm,  or  more  yielding,  in  eiflier  case,  diey  had 
both  of  them  saved  their  headfe.  - 


CLXXV. 
IMPERIAL  Rome  governed  the  bodies  of  men, 
but  did  not  extend  her  empire  fiurther.    Papal  Rome  im- 
proved upon  imperial ;  she  made  the  tiara  stronger  than  the 
diadem ;   pontiffs  more  powerful  than  praetors ;    and  the 
crozier  more  victorious  than  the  sword.     She  devised  a  sys- 
tem, so  complete  in  afl  its  parts,  fer  the  subjugation  both  of 
%ody  and  of  mind,  that,  Uke  Archimedes,  fStie  asked  but  (me 
thing,  and  that  Luther  d^iied  her ;  a  fulcrum  of  igtiomnce 
^on^which  to  rest  that  lev^  by  ^ich  she  could  have  balanced 
A.  trorld. 


CLXXVL 

IN  former  times  patriots  prided  themselves  on: two 
things :  their  own  poverty,  and  the  riches  of  the  state.  But 
poor  as  diese  men  were,  there  were  kings  not  rich  enou^ 


la  paAsbafle  tbem,  ttor  poi^crftrl  ehotigh  to  ihticfritJate  ftem. 
In  modem  tini^  it  wotdd-  b^  ^asiar  tb  find  »  pdtrbt  ricli 
enough  to  i>ixj  a  Idi^^,  fhoii  a  Rmg  n6t  rieb  ^nottgh  to  buy  a 
{ntriot.  Valerius  Maximui»  mforms  tis^  thai!  ^Kos  Psettb 
tO)re  ta  fneeesr,  with  his  own  t^th,  a  woodpecker,  becatdse  ^e 
^ugur,  being  consulted,  had  replied,  th^t  if  die  bbd  HVed, 
the  house  of  ifi!liu8  would  flourish,  but  that  if  it  died,  th^ 
prosperity  of  the  state  would  prevail.  Modem  patriots  have 
discovered,  that  a  roasted  woodcock  is  a  better  thmg  than  a 

raw  woodpecker. 

■  ■ \ 

CLXXYII. 

AS  &e  ftscti  of  pteasur^,  by  a  vain  attemf^t  td  b6 
more  happy  than  any  man  can  be,  is  often  more  miserable 
than  most  men  are,  so  the  sceptic,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  be 
wise,  beyond  what  is  permitted  to  man,  plunges  into  a  dark- 
ness more  deplorable,  and  a  blindness  more  ihciirahle  than 
that  of  the  common  herd,  whom  he  despises,  and  would  fain 
instruct.  For  the  more  preci6us  the  gift',  the*  more  pemici* 
ous  ever  will  be  the  abuse  of  it,  as  the  most  powerful  medi- 
ones,  are  the  most  dangeroub,  if  misapplied',  and'  no  drror  is 
so  remediless  as  that  which  arises,  not  from  the  exclusion  of 
wisdom,  but  from  its  perversion.  The  sceptic,  when  he 
plunges  into  the  depths  of  infiddify,  like  the  miser  who  leaps 
Irdtiitbe  shipwreck,  wffl  find  dial  the  treasures  which  he 
taSni^abMt  hkn,  will  only  sink  him  d^^per  in  the  abysis. 


eLXXVHI. 

Tt  has  been  ssad,  that  men  carry  oil  a  kind  of  coast- 
ing tr^fe  with  religion.  In  the  voyage  of  life,  they  profess 
to  be  in  search  of  heaven,  but  take  care  not  to  venture  so  ^or 
in  their^  approximationf  to  it,  as  entirely  to  lose  dght  of  the 
ealfth ;  and  should  their  ftaH  vessel  be  in  danger  of^  ship. 
Wredt,  they  will  ^adly^  throw  thcar  darling  Adces  overboard, 
as  other  mariners  their"  treasures  only  to  fish  them  up  again, 

when  ii»  stons  is  over.    To  steer  a  course  that  dball  secure 

H 
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botii  worlds,  is  still,  I  fear,  a  desideratum,  in  ethics,  a  thing 
unattained  as  yet,  either  by  tlie  divine  or  the  philosopher^ 
for  tlie  track  is  discoverable  only  by  the  shipwrecks  that  have 
been  made  in  the  attempt.  John  Wesley  quaintly  observed, 
that  the  road  to  heaven  is  a  narrow  path,  not  intended  Jbr 
whedsi  and  that  to  ride  in  a  coach  herCt  and  to  go  to  heaven 
hereafter y  was  a  happiness  too  much  for  man !  * 


CLXXIX. 

THE  only  kind  office  performed  for  us  by  our 
friends,  of  which  we  never  complain,  is  our  funeral ;  and  the 
only  thing  which  we  are  sure  to  want,  happens  to  be  the 
only  thing  which  we  never  purchase— our  coffin ! 


WITH  respect  to  the  goocjj^ot  this  world,  it  might 
be  said,  that  parsons  are  preaching  for  them — that  lawyers 
are  pleading  for  them — that  physicians  are  prescribing  for 
them — that  authors  are  writing  for  them— that  soldiers  are 
fighting  for  them,—- but,  that  true  philosophers  alone  are 
enjoying  thenu 

CLXXXL 

TTHERE  is  more  jealousy  between  rival  wits  than 

nval  beauties,  for  vanity  has  no  sex.     But,  in  both  cases, 

there  must  be  pretensions,  or  there  will  be  no  jealousy 

Elizabeth  might  have  been  merciful,  had  Mary  neither  been 

beautiful,  nor  a  queen ;   and  it  is  only  when  we  ourselves 

have  been  admired  by  some,  that  we  begin  thoroughly  to 

envy  those  who  are  admired  by  all.     But  the  basis  of  this 

passion  must  be  the  possibility  of  competition ;    for  the  rich 

are  more  envied  by  those  who  have  a  little,  than  by  those 

who  have  nothing;   and  no  monarch  ever  heard  with  indi^ 

ference,  that  other  monarchs  were  extending  their  dominionsi 

except  Theodore  of  Corsica — ^who  had  none ! 

*  Yet  honest  John  rode  In  his  own  coach  before  he  cBed* 
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cLxxxir. 

THOSE  missionaries  who  embark  for  India,  like 
some  other  reformers,  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  They  ought 
first  to  convert  to  practical  Christianity,  those  of  their  own 
countrymen  who  have  crossed  the  Pacific,  on  a  very  differ- 
ent mission,  to  acquire  money  by  every  kind  of  rapine  //- 
abroad,  in  order  to  squander  it  in  every  kind  of  revelry  at 
home.  But  example  is  more  powerful  than  precept,  and  the 
poor  Hindoo  is  not  slow  in  discovering  how  very  unlike  the 
Christians  he  sees,  are  to  that  Christianity  of  which  he  hears : 

"  Segnius  irrito/nt  animos  demissa  per  aures^ 
"  Quam  qtus  sunt  oculis  suhjectajidelilyus!^ 

The  misfortune,  therefore,  is,  that  he  understands  the  con-^ 
duct  of  his  master  much  better  than  the  creed  of  his  mis- 
sionary, and  has  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  depravities  of 
the  disciple,  than  of  the  preachings  of  the  preceptor.  And 
these  observations  are  strengthened  by  a  remark  of  Dr. 
Buchanan,  founded  on  his  own  experience.  *^  Conversion,^ 
says  he,  '^  goes  on  more  prosperously  in  Tanjore  and  other 
provinces,  where  there  are  no  Europeans,  than  in  Tranque- 
bar,  where  they  are  numerous ;  for  we  find,^  he  adds,  ^^  that 
European  example  in  the  large  towns  is  the  bane  of  Christ  - 
tian  instruction.^ 


CLXXXIII. 

WHEN  you  have  nothing  to  say,  say  nothing ;  a 
weak  defence  strengthens  your  opponent,  and  silence  is  less 
injurious  than  a  bad  reply. 


CLXXXIV. 

WE  know  the  effects  of  many  things,  but  the  causes 
of  few ;  experience,  therefore,  is  a  surer  guide  than  ima^na- 
tion,  and  enquiry,  than  conjecture.  But  those  phyacal  dif- 
ficulties which  you  cannot  account  fi^r,  be  very  slow  to  ar- 
raign, for  he  that  would  be  wiser  than  naturei  would  be 
wiser  than  God. 
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CLXXXV. 
WHEN  punisbpienta  fall  upon  a  vUImii,  horn  flome 
linkopwii  quarter,  he  begins  to  consider  within  himself  what 
liDOd  may  buve  inflicted  them.  He  ha^  injured  many,  this 
lie  k^[lWl^.  and  judging  fyom  his  own  heart,  he  concludes 
that  he  is  the  moat  likely  to  have  revenged  himself,  who  has 
)iad  the  moat  power  to  dp  so.  This  condu^iog,  hqweyer,  is 
often  n  UMist  erroneous  ane»  although  it  has  prgrod  the  fre- 
quent source  of  &t|d  mischiefs,  which  have  only  falkn  the 
heavier,  from  having  had  nothing  to  iuj^kM  them*  But 
forgiveness,  that  noblest  of  all  self-denial^  is  a  virtue,  which 
he  alone  who  can  practise^  in  himsetf,  can  willingly  believe  in 
another. 


CLXXXVI. 
SOB! E  wea  possess  means  tikat  ace  greats  but  fiitter 
them  away,  in  the  execution  of  conoeptiQiis  that  ava  lijttle; 
and  ^tkere  are  others  who  eaa  form  g^reat  CQPCcptJWM,  faul 
itho  attempt  tq  earry  them  into  ezeoutiGD  with  litde  mennsL 
These  two  desdiptioBs  of  men  might  succeed  if  uiuted^  but 
as  they  ai>e  usually  kept  asunider  by  jealousy,  both  &!!.    It 
is  *  rare  th^  to^  f  nd  a  oombumiion  of  great  neana,  and  of 
great  conceptions,  in  one  mind.    The  Duke  of  Bric^gewaler 
was  a  splendid  example  ofthis  union,  and  all  his  designs  were 
so  profoundly  planned,  ^t  it  i%  d^ightfid  to  observe  how 
^ectmSj  to  v&st  Jm^9m  supported  bis  m(^aRur«%  at  one 
tttg^i^  HWi  bow  g^atefpUy  W/»  me«^3iw^  xefnid  bis  luean^  at 
another.     On  the  blameless  and  the  blootdJesil  bask  of  public 
utility,  he  founded  his  own  individual  aggrandizement ;  and 
his  triumphal  CMTcheSj  are  those  by  which  he  subdued  the 
earth,  only  to  increase  the  Gom£9rts  of  those  who  possess  it 
I  hftve  \^;9f^  njj  ^%]i^x^  9^,  th^t  the  duke  was  not  oonsi^ 
dered.  a  cleyei:  lad  at  Eton,  whi<^h  pnly  $traigthens  an  ohser- 
v^^ofi  I  lynre  rftjiQn,  »?ade^  th^t  yiyadty,,  in  youfh^  is  oftea 
mistHtl^qa  fftr  geuiii%  ^d  splidity  for  ^\^i 
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cLxxxvir. 

THE  farmer  we  advd&ce  m  knowledge^  the  matt 
dmpHdty  shall  we  discover  in  thoBe  pMiea^y  rulitt  thiit  re. 
gulate  idl  the  apparently  ei^dl^  dsAiplicated^  and  multi« 
form  operations  of  the  Grodhead.  To  Him^  indeed,  all  time 
is  bnt  a  moment,  and  all  space,  but  ik  pointy  and  He  fills 
both,  but  is  bounded  by  ndther.  As  merciful  in  his  re 
strictions,  as  in  his  bounties,  he  sees*  iKIone  glance,  the  whdie 
relations  of  things,  and  has  prescribed  unto  himself  one 
eternal,  and  immutable  principle  of  acti^m^  that  of  producing: 
the  highest  ultimate  happiness,  by  the  be»t  possible  meansk. 
But  he  is  as  great  in  minuteness  as  in  m^ignitude,  since  eveti 
the  legs  of  a  fly  have  been  fitted  up  And  furnished  with  all 
the  powers,  and  all  the  properties  d*  an  an*  pump^  and  this 
has  been  done  by  the  self  8£tme  h^nd  that  created  the  suns 
of  other  systems,  and  placed  them  stt  so  immense  a  distanee' 
from  the  earth,  that  light  herself  seems  to  lag  on  so  immea^ 
surable  a  journey,  occupying  many  millions  of  years  iii  amv- 
ing  from  those  bodies  unto  us.  But,  in  prdof  of  the  obser-^ 
vation  vdth  which  I  set  out,  mtidem  discoveries  in  ebemistrj 
have  so  simplified  the  laws  by  which  the  Deity  acts  in  hia 

«eat  laboratory  of  nature,  that  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  felt 
mself  authorised  to  aflirm,  that  a  very  few  elemental^ 
bodies  indeed,  and  which  may  tijemselves  be  only  different 
forms  of  some  one,  and  the  same  primary  material,  consti* 
tute  the  sum  total  of  our  tangible  universe  of  things.  And  as 
the  grand  discordant  harmony  of  the  celestidl  bodies,  may  be 
explained  by  the  simple  principles  of  gravity  and  impulse^  »^ 
also  in  that  more  wonderful  and  complicated  micreeesBl,  the 
heart  of  man,  all  the  phenomena  of  morals  ^e  pcs^haps  teadt^ 
vible  into  one  single  pririciple-tfl^iwr^^  of  apparent  good ; 
for  although  cuitoms  universaQy  vary,  yet  man,  in  sll  cli- 
mates and  countries^  is  essentially  the  same.  Hence,  the  old 
pontion  of  the  Pyronnists,  that  the  more  we  study,  the  lesft 
we  knpvf,  is  true,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been 
usually  received.  It  may  be  true  that  we  know  les9,  but 
that  less  is  of  the  highest  value ;  first,  firom  its  being  a  ccfn^ 
densadon  of  aQ  that  is  certmn ;  secondly,  from  its  being  m 
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rejection  of  all  that  is  doubtful ;   and  such  a  treasure,  like 
the  pages  of  the  Sybil,  increases  in  value,  even  by  its  dimi- 
nution.    For  knowledge  is  twofold,  and  consists  not  only  in 
an  afiirmation  of  what  is  true,  but  in  the  negation  of  that 
which  is  false.     And  it  requires  more  magnanimity  to  give 
up  what  is  wrong,  than  to  maintain  that  which  is  right ;  for 
our  pride  is  wounded  by  the  one  effort,  but  flattered  by  the 
other.     But  the  highest  knowledge  can  be  nothing  more 
than  the  shortest  and  clearest  road  to  truth ;   all  the  rest  is 
pretension,  not  performance,  mere  verbiage,  and  grandilo- 
quence^  from  which  we  can  learn  nothing,  but  that  it  is  the 
external  sign  of  an  internal  deficiency.    But  to  revert  to 
our  former  affirmation  of  the  simplicity  of  those  rules  that  re^ 
gulate  the  universe,  we  might  farther  add,  that  any  machine 
would  be  considered  to  be  most  ingenious,  if  it  contained 
within  itself  principles  for  correcting  its  own  imperfections. 
Now,  a  few  simple  but  resistlefs  laws  have  effected  all  this 
80  fully  for  the  world  we  live  in,  that  it  contains  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  eternity.     An  Alexander  could 
not  add  one  atom  unto  it,  nor  a  Napoleon  take  one  away. 
A  period,  indeed,  has  been  as»gned  unto  it  by  revelation, 
otherwise  it  would  be  far  less  difficult  to  conceive  of  its 
eternal  continuance^  than  of  its  final  cessation.  t 


"'  ■  -^  T 

CLXXXVIII. 
aS  the  dimensions  of  the  tree  are  not  always  re- 
gulated by  the  size  of  the  seed,  so  the  consequences  of 
things,  are  not  always  proportionate  to  the  apparent  magni- 
tude of  those  events  that  have  produced  them.  Thus,  the 
American  revolution,  from  which  little  was  expected,  pro- 
duced much ;  but  the  French  revolution,  from  which  much 
was  expected,  produced  little.  And,  in  antient  times,  so 
grovelling  a  passion  as  the  lust  of  a  Tarquin,  could  give 
freedom  to  Rome ;  that  freedom  to  whose  shrine  a  Cesar 
was  afterwards  sacrificed  in  vain,  as  a  victim,  and  a  Cato  as 
a  martyr ;  that  freedom  which  fell,  unestablished  either  by 
tlie  immolation  of  the  one>  or  the  magnanimity  of  the  other. 
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CLXXXIX. 
WHERE  true  religion  has  prevented  one  oime, 
felse  religions  have  afforded  a  pretext  for  a  thousand. 


WE  ask  advice,  but  we  mean  approbation.  // 


li 


CXCI. 

BE  very  slow  to  believe  that  you  are  wiser  than  all 
others ;  it  is  a  fatal  but  common  error.  Where  one  has 
been  spred  by  a  true  estimation  of  another^s  weakness,  thou- 
sands have  been  destroyed  by  a  false  appreciation  of  their 
own  strength.  Napoleon  could  calculate  the  Jbrmtr  well, 
but  to  his  miscalculations  of  the  latter^  he  may  ascribe  his 
present  degradation. 

CXCII. 

IN  the  present  enlightened  state  of  society,  it  is  im-^ 
possible  for  mankind  to  be  thoroughly  vitious ;  for  wisdom 
and  virtue  are  very  often  convertible  terms,  and  they  mva» 
riably  assist  and  strengthen  each  other.  A  sodety  com* 
posed  of  none  but  the  wicked,  could  not  exist ;  it  tontains 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  and,  without 
a  flood,  would  be  swept  away  from  the  earth,  by  the  de- 
luge of  its  own  iniquity.  The  moral  cement  of  all  society ^ 
is  virtue,  it  unites  and  preserves,  w^ile  vice  separates  and 
destroys.  The  good  may  weU  be  termed  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  For  where  there  is  no  integrity,  there  can  be  no 
confidence ;  and  where  there  is  no  confidence,  there  can  be 
no  unanimity.  The  story  of  the  three  German  robbers  is 
applicable  to  our  present  purpose,  from  the  pregnant  brevity 
of  its  moral.  Having  acquired,  by  various  atrocities,  what 
amounted  to  a  very  valuable  booty,  they  agreecJ  to  divide 
the  spoily  and  to  retire  from  so  dangerous  a  vocation.  When 
the  day,  which  they  had  appointed  for  this  purpose,  arrived, 
one  of  them  ,was  dispatched  to  a  neighbouring  town,  to 


\/ 


.  purchase  provisions  tor  iMr  hat  mrouaaL  The  otiier  t«ro 
jPilfi#y  <tgrffi4  (9  Wu^nier  him  on  his  retvim  that  they 
might  qop99^  H)  ^9^  <^  Mf  <^  ^^  plunder,  instead  of  « tl|ird. 
They  did  so.  But  the  murdered  man  was  a  closer  calcula* 
tor  even  than  his  assasdns,  for  he  had  psevietniy  poi&oned  a 
/part  of  the  provisionsy  that  fie  Plight  appropriate  unto  him- 
\/  self  the  ufkokl  9f  ^  ff^  7^4^  precipii^  tn^myir^te  were 
found  dead  together^ — ^a  signal  instance  that  nothing  is  so 
blind  and  suididal,  as  the  selfishness  of  yice. 


CXCIII. 
WHEN  Ih^  inilUoii  iipplwd  yqui  seriously  asLyour* 
8^  what  harm  you  la^y^  flone  $  wl^en  they  ceQsure  you, 
what  good! 


CXCIV. 

AGAR  said^  <<  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches; 

and  this  will  ever  be  the  pray^  of  the  wise/^    Our  incomes 

shcmld  be  like  qvlv  shpe9>  if  ^  ^W^  they  will  gall  and 

pinch  «8,  but,  if  too  liirge,  they  wiU  cause  us  to  stumble, 

and  lo  trip.    Bqt  V^tb,  afjte^  #11>  i^  a  relative  thi^g,  since 

he  that  has  little,  mi  waQts  |ei|St  is  richer  than  be  tbat  has 

much,  but  Y^ants  lopr^     Tr^e  ccxptenti^ent  depnda  not 

updn  wh^t  we  hay«b  but  npm  wW  ^«  would  ha;^^ ;  a  tub 

was  large^enou^  lor  IKog^n^  l)i|(  a  ^orld  wasi  toq  Uttle 

tor  Alexand»L 

CXCV. 

WE  should  act  with  as  muck  eBefg]s  as  those.  whj9. 
expect  every  thing  £pom  themselves ;  and  W  should  pray 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  those  who  expect  every  thi^g 
fioQi  God* 


cxcvi. 

TBJI^  igpQt(fXit  havQ  often  ^vep  cred^  tp  the  wise^ 
for  p(9i|i9(8  that  m  ^mjitt^  to  nfme^  merdy  becaujpe  the 
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wise  have  made  a  proper  use  of  those  powers  that  are  permit- 
ted to  a&  The  little  Aralnan  tale  of  the  dervise,  shall  be  the 
compient  of  this  proportion.  A  dervise  was  journeying  alone 
in  the  desert,  when  two  merchants  suddenly  met  him ;  ^^  You 
have  loht  a  camel,^  said  he,  to  the  merchants ;  *^  indeed  we 
bave,^  they  replied ;  ^*  was  he  not  htind  in  his  right  eye  f 
und  lame  in  his  left  leg  P"  said  the  dervise ;  ^  be  was,^  s^ 
plied  the  merchants;  <<  had  he  not  lost  a  front  tooth?**  sttd 
the  dervise ;  ^^  he  had,**  rej(Mned  the  merchants ;  '^  and  was 
be  Wi  /londod  with  honey  on  one  nde,  and  wheat  on  the 
Q^er  P^  *^  moftt  certainly  he  was/*  they  replied,  <<  and  as  yon 
b^ve  9een  him  so  lately,  and  marked  him  so  particularly^ 
you  q«|  iQ  all  parcd»bility,  conduct  us  unto  him«^  ^^  My 
fViend^  m^  the  dervi$e,  ^^  I  have  never  seen  your  camelf 
nor  eyer  h^ard  of  him,  but  from  you.*  "  A  pretty  stoiyt 
tmly,*  ^d  the  merchants,  ^*  but  where  are  the  jewels  which 
formed  9i  pari  of  Us  carga*  <<  I  have  nwther  seen  your 
cma(iel,  no?  your  jewels,*  repeated  the  dervise.  On  this  they 
m^€^  bis  person,  and  forthwith  hurried  him  befoare  the 
cadi*  wbere>  on  the  atricteat  search^  nothing  could  be  found 
upon  him«  Piox  could  any  evidence  whatever  be  adduced  to 
convict  bilP>  i^lber  of  falsehood,  or  of  theft.  They  were 
then  abQUt.to  proo^  a^nst  him  as  a  sorcerer^  wl^n  the 
desrviaeji -^th  gr^  cakoneas,  thus  addresaed  the  court: 
**  I  have  be^  l^ucb  amused  with  your  surprise,  and  ov^n 
thrt  there  haa  be^  aowe  ground  for  your  suspicions ;  but  I 
hs^v^  Uifed  Umg^  and  alone ;  and  I  can  find  ample  aoope  fer 
obsei*va|y)u»  even  in  a  desert  I  knew  that  I  had  crossed 
the  tracU  of  a  camel  Aat  had  strayed  from  its  owner,  be- 
cai|^  I  saw  no  mark  of  any  human  footstep  on  the  same 
route )  I  kjMW  that  the  animal  was  blind  in  one  eye,  because 
it  had  cropped  the  bexbage  only  on  one  side  of  its  path ;  and 
I  perceived  that  it  was  lame  in  one  leg,  from  the  faint  im* 
pression  which  that  particular  foot  had  produced  upon  the 
sand ;  I  concluded  that  the  animal  had  lost  one  tooth,  be- 
cause wherever  it  had  grazed,  a  small  tuft  of  herbage  was 
left  uniijgured,  in  the  centre  of  its  t»te«  As  to  thitt  which 
formed  the  buittben.  of  the  beast»  the  busy  ants  informed 
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that  it  was  com  on  the  one  side,  and  the  clustering  fiieff, 
4liat  it  was  honey  on  the  other."** 


cxcvii: 

SOME  philosophers  would  give  a  sex  to  revenge  ^ 
and  appropriate  it  almost  exduavely  to  the  female  mind. 
But,  like  most  other  vices,  it  is  of  both  genders ;  yet«  because 
wounded  vanity,  or  slighted  love,  are  the  two  most  powerful 
excitements  to  revenge,  it  has  been  thought,  perhaps,  to 
rage  with  more  violence  in  the  female  heart.  But  as  the 
causes  of  this  passion  are  not  confined  to  the  women,  so 
neither  are  the  effects.  History  can  produce  many  Sj||^  for 
one  Fulvia,  or  Christina.  The  fact,  perhaps,  is,  that  the 
human  heart,  in  both  sexes,  will  more  readily  pardon  inju- 
ries than  msults,  particularly  if  they  appear  to  arise,  not 
from  any  wish  in  the  offender  to  degrade  us,  but  to  aggran- 
dise himself.  Margaret  Lambrun  assumed  a  man^s  habit, 
and  came  to  England,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  de- 
termined to  assassinate  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  "was  urged  to 
this,  from  the  double  malice  of  revenge,  excited  by  the  loss 
of  her  mistress,  Qu^n  Mary,  and  that  of  her  own  husband, 
who  died  from  grief,  at  the  dc^ath  of  his  queen.  In  attempt- 
ing to  get  dose  to  Elizabeth,  she  dropped  one  of  her  pis- 
tols ;  and  on  being  seized,  and  brought  before  the  queen, 
she  boldly  avowed  her  motives,  and  added,  that  she  found 
herself  necessitated,  by  experience,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
that  maxim,  that  neither  force  nor  reason  can  hinder  a 
woman  from  revenge,  when  she  is  impelled  by  love.  The 
queen  set  an  example,  that  few  kings  would  have  followed, 
for  she  magnanimously  forgave  the  criminal ;  and  thus  took 
the  noblest  mode  of  convincing  her  that  there  were  some  in- 
juries which  even  a  woman  could  forgive. 


CXCVIII. 

ALL  the  poets  are  indebted  more  or  less  to  those 
who  have  gone  before  diem  ;   even  Homer^  originaUty  has 
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been  questioned,  and  Virgil  owes  almost  as  mudii  to  Theo- 
critus, in  his  Pastorals,  as  to  Homer,  in  his  Heroics ;  and  if 
our  own  countryman,  Milton,  has  soared  above  both  Homer 
and  Vir^l,  it  is  because  he  has  stolen  some  feathers  from 
their  wings.  But  Shakespeare  stands  alone.  His  want  of 
erudition  was  a  most  happy  and  productive  ignorance ;  it 
forced  him  back  upon  his  own  resources,  which  were  ex- 
haustless ;  if  his  literary  qualifications  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  borrow  from  the  antients,  he  was  more  than  re- 
paid by  the  powers  of  his  invention,  which  made  borrowing 
unnecessary.  In  all  the  ebbings  and  the  flowings  of  his 
genius,  in  his  storms,  no  less  than  in  his  calms,  he  is  as  oom- 
pletely  separated  from  all  other  poets,  as  the  Caspian  from 
all  flier  seas.  But  he  abounds  with  so  many  axioms  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  circumstances,  situations,  and  varieties  of 
life,  that  they  are  no  longer  the  property  of  the  poet,  but 
of  the  world ;  all  apply,  but  none  dare  appropriate  them ; 
and,  like  anchors,  they  are  secure  from  thieves,  by  reason 
of  their  weight. 


CXCIX. 
THAT  nations  sympathize  with  their  monarch'^s 
glory,  that  they  are  improved  by  his  virtues,  and  that  the 
tone  of  morals  rises  high,  when  he  that  leads  the  band  is 
perfect,  these  are  truths  admitted  with  exultation,  and  felt 
with  honest  pride.  But  that  a  nation  is  equally  degraded 
by  a  monarches  profligacy,  that  it  is  made,  in  some  sort, 
contemptible  by  his  meanness,  and  immoral,  by  his  depra- 
vation,  these  are  positions  less  flattering,  but  equally  im- 
portant and  true.  *^  Plus  exemph  quam  pecccUo  noceniy 
guippe  quod  multi  imitatores  principum  existunL'^  The  ex- 
ample, therefore,  of  a  sovereign  derives  its  powerful  influence 
from  that  pride  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature, 
which  dictates  to  all,  not  to  copy  their  inferiors,  but  which, 
at  the  same  time,  causes  imitation  to  descend.  A  prince, 
therefore,  can  no  more  be  obscured  by  vices,  without  demo- 
ralizing his  people,  than  the  sun  can  be  eclipsed  without 
darkening  the  land.     In  proof  of  these  propositions,  we 
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it  dfcn,  Aat  there  lurre  l»ai  namt  inntonmi  wfacte  a 
flovere^n  luw  lefiiniied  a  eonrt  *,  DOt  sot  a  suigk  tfufaiicg 
where  a  coart  has  feformcd  a  sorerdgD.  When  Loins  Ae 
Fourteenth,  in  his  dd  i^e,  quitted  Us  faatdes  far  beads,  and 
his  miatresres  for  miawafa,  bis  eourtiers  aped  Aoar  9(neniga 
as  strcnuoosl J  in  his  derotioiis,  as  thej  had  before  in  his 
ddbaodieriesy  and  took  the  sacramoit  twice  in  the  da j ! 


CC. 

THE  gamester,  if  he  £e  a  martyr  to  his  profesaoD, 
is  dooUj  mined.  He  add&  his  sool  to  every  odier  kss,  and 
by  the  act  of  suicide^  renounces  earth,  to  fixfth  heai|& 


CCI. 

TWO  things  are  necersary  to  a  modem  martyr,— > 
some  to  pity,  and  some  to  persecute  some  to  r^ret,  and 
some  to  roast  him.  If  martyrdom  is  now  <xi  the  decEne,  it 
is  not  because  martyrs  are  less  zealous,  but  because  martyr 
mongers  are  more  wise.  The  fight  of  intellect  has  put  out 
the  fiiW  of  persecution,  as  other  fires  are  obsienred  to  smoulder 
before  the  light  of  the  sun. 


CCIL 

THE  wise  mwA  has  bis  follies^  no  less  tbtfi  the  Sod ; 

but  it  has  beoi  said,  that  herein  lies  the  difi*(»ence,— the  fi>L- 

lies  of  the  foci,  are  known  to  the  world,  but  are  hidden  fiom 

himself;  the  follies  of  the  wise  are  known  to  hims^  but 

*  EngliflluDen  need  not  go  £ai,  ekBer  in  tune^  or  in  distance,  for  s 
splenffi  proof  of  the  ttutb  of  this  proposition.  Tbe  re^  of  George 
the  Tlwd,  it  an  arena  tbat  will  both  demand  and  deserve  the  utnosi 
tiTenfci  of  its  histofiaDy  however  iugk  tbej  maj  be.  It  is  the  most 
erentfiil  reign  on  reoorda  in  the  memoiy  of  man.  A  gentlemanlj  prance 
in  publics  and  a  prinodj  gentleman  in  private,  he  set  an  example  of 
libezality  m  sentiment,  of  mtegrity  in  principle,  and  of  purity  in  fife, 
which  may  hare  been  irttBh^  by  some  of  his  sotgedi^  but  whick  has 
baco  agpoflwd  by  Boosb. 
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p  kiddcn.  Saom.  tbe  world*  A  liiurmless  hilarity,  and  a  buoj«it 
chaerfukieQB  are  not  infrequent  caneomitants  of  geniua ;  and 
we  are  Beirvr  more  decftived,  than  when  we  imstake  gravky 
Cbr  gxaatneu,  solemnity  tot  acienoe,  and  pomponAy  for  em- 
dition* 


rP  CCIII. 


THE  true  poet  is  always  great,  if  compared  with 
others ;  not  always,  if  compared  with  himself. 


CCIV. 
%F  mea  praise  ycmr  efforts,  suspect  their  judgmciif ; 
if  they  cenisare  them,  your  own. 


CCV. 
PHILOSOPHY  manages  a  most  important  £nh, 
not  only  with  a  capital  of  her  own,  but  also  with  a  still 
larger  one  that  she  has  borrowed ;  but  she  repays  with  a 
most  liberal  interest,  and  in  a  mode  that  ultimately  enriches, 
not  only  others,  but  herself.  The  philosopher  is  neither  a 
chymist,  nor  a  smith,  nor  a  merchant,  nor  a  manufacturer; 
but  he  bodi  teaches  and  is  tsai^ai  by  all  of  them ;  and  his 
prayer  is,  that  the  intellectual  light  vmj  be  as  general  as 
the  solar,  and  as  uncontrolled.  But  as  he  is  as  much  de- 
lighted to  imbibe  knowledge  as  to  impart  it,  he  watches  the 
rudest  operations  of  that  experience,  which  may  be  both 
old  and  uninformed,  and  rights  though  unable  to  say  why,  or 
wirong,  without  knowing  the  wherefore.  The  philosopher, 
therefore,  strengthens  ^aat  which  was  mere  practice,  by  dis- 
donng  the  prindple ;  he  establishes  customs  that  were  right, 
by  superadd]]:]^  the  foundation  of  reason,  and  overthrows 
those  that  were  erroneous,  by  taking  that  foundation  away. 

CCVI. 
PERSECUTORS  on  the  score  <^  reUgion,  have,  in 
general,  been  the  foulest  of  hypocrites,  and  their  burning 
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jEeal  has  too  often  been  lighted  up  at  the  altar  of  worlcLy  am* 
Intion.   But^  suppose  we  admit  that  persecution  may,  in  some 
solitary  cases,  have  arisen  frc»n  motives  that  are  pure ;  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  men.     But  here  again 
the  purity  of  the  motive  is  most  woefully  eclipsed  by  the 
gross  absurdity  of  the  means.      For  the  persecutor  ir 
begin  by  breaking  many  fundamental  laws  of  his  master,  u 
order  to  commence  his  operations  in  his  favour ;    thus  as- 
serting, by  deeds,  if  not  by  words,  that  the  intrinsic  excel* 
lence  of  the  code  of  our  Saviour  is  insufficient  for  its  own 
preservation.     But  thus  it  is,  that  even  the  sincerest  perse- 
cutor defends  the  cause  of  his  master.     He  shows  his  love  of 
him,  by  breaking  his  cardinal  laws ;  he  then  seeks  to  glorify 
a  Grod  of  mercy,  by  worshipping  him  as  a  Moloch,  who  de- 
^    lights  in  human  sacrifices ;  and,  lastly,  he  shows  his  love  of 
his  neighbour,  by  roasting  his  body  for  the  good  .of  his 
gouL     But  can  a  darkness,  which  is  intellectual,  be  done 
away  by  a  fire  which  is  material  ?  or  is  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  make  a  faggot  of  a  man^s  body,  in  order  to  enlighten 
his  mind  ? 


CCVII. 
THERE  is  this  paradox  in  pride, — it  makes  some 
men  ridiculous,  but  prevents  others  from  becoming  so. 


CCVIII. 
THOSE  who  worship  gold  in  a  world  so  corrupt  as 
this  we  live  in,  have  at  least  one  thing  to  plead  in  defence  of 
their  idolatry,— the  power  of  their  idol.  It  is  true,  that  Hke 
other  idols,  it  can  neither  move,  nor  see,  nor  hear,  nor  feel, 
nor  understand ;  but,  unlike  other  idols,  it  has  often  com- 
municated all  these  powers  to  those  who  had  them  not  and 
annihilated  them  in  those  who  had.  This  idol  can  boast  of 
two  peculiarities ;  it  is  worshipped  in  all  climates,  without 
a  angle  temple,  and  by  all  classes,  without  a  single  hypocrite. 
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CCIX. 

IF  kings  would  only  determine  not  to  extend  their 
dominions,  until  they  had  filled  them  with  happiness,  they 
would  find  the  smallest  territories  too  large,  but  the  longest 
life  too  short,  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  so  grand  and 
60  noble  an  ambition. 


+  r 


V 


ccx. 

ITJs  not  every^majx  that  can  affori  to  wear  a  shabby 
wat^;  and  worldly  wisdom  dictates  to  her  disdples,  the  pro- 
priety of  dressing  somewhat  beyond  their  means,  but  of  living 
somewhat  within  them ;  for  every  one  sees  how  we  dreas^ 
but  none  see  how  we  live,  except  we  chose  to  let  them.  But 
the  truly  g^M  are,  by  universal  suffrage,  exempted  from 
these  trammels,  and  may  live  or  dress,  as  they  please. 


CCXI. 

SLEEP,  the  type  of  death,  is  also,  like  that  which 
it  typifies,  restricted  to  the  earth.  It  flies  from  hell,  and  is 
excluded  from  heaven. 


CCXII. 
EMULATION  has  been  termed  a  spur  to  virtue, 
and  assumes  to  be  a  spur  of  gold.  But  it  is  a  spur  com- 
posed of  baser  materials,  and  if  tried  in  the  furnace,  will 
be  found  to  want  Xhaijiwedness  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
gold.  A  He  that  pursues  virtue,  only  to  surpass  others,  is  not 
far  from  wishing  others  less  forward  than  himself ;  and  he 
that  rejoices  too  much  at  his  own  perfections,  will  be  too 
little  grieved  at  the  defects  of  other  men.  We  might  also 
insist  upon  this,  that  true  virtue,  though  the  most  humble  of 
all  things,  is  the  most  progressive ;  it  must  'persevere  to  the 
end.  But,  as  Alexander  scorned  the  Olympic  games,  be^ 
cause  there  were  no  kings  to  contend  with,  so  he  that  starts 
only  to  outstrip  others,  will  suspend  his  exertions  when  that 
is  attained ;  and  self-love  will,  in  many  cases,  incline  him  to 


\ 
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stoop  for  the  prize,  even  before  he  has  obtained  the  victoiy. 
Bat  the  views  of  the  Christian  are  more  extensive,  and 
inare  enduring ;  his  ambition  is,  not  to  conquer  others,  but 
himself,  and  he  unbuckles  his  armour,  (mty  for  his  shroud. 


CCXIII. 

IN  the  pursuit  of  kno^edge,  follow  it  wherever  it 
18^  t0  be  fcmnd ;  Mke  fem,  it  i^  the  produce  of  aR  climates, 
and  Kke  coin,  tta  drculation  is  not  restricted  to  any  particu- 
lar class.  We^  wee  ignorant  in  youth,  &om  idleness,  and  we 
eemtinue  so  iamaflift)od,froBi  pride;  for  pride  ia  lesd  ashamed 
of  being  ^orant,  dian  of  bexi^  instructed,  and  she  looks 
too  h^  to  find  that  whidh  very  often  heft  bieneach  her. 
Therefm  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate,  $xA  be  fot 
wisdom  that  which  Aldbiades  was  for  power.  He  that 
rings  only  one  bell,  will  hear  only  one  sound ;  and  he  that 
fives  only  with  one  class,  wiU  ste  but  one  scene  of  the  great 
drama  of  life.  Mr.  Locke  was  asked  how  he  had  contrived 
to  aeeumubtff  ai  mine  of  knowledge  so  rich,  yet  sa  extensive 
and  so  deep :  He  repfied,  that  he  attributed  what  little  he 
knew,  to  the  not  having  been  ashamed  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion ;  and  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down,  of  conversing  with 
all  desdriptions  of  men,  on  those  topics  chiefly  that  formed 
their  own  pecuUar  professions  or  pursuits.  I  myself  have 
beard  a  common  blacksmith  eloquent,,  when  welding  of  iron 
has  been  the  theme  ;  fpr  what  we  know  thoroughly,  we  can 
usually  express  clearly,  since  ideas  ^tll  supply  words,  l)ut 
words  will  not  always  supply  ideas.  Therefore  when  I 
meet  with  any  that  write  obscurely,  or  converse  confusedly, 
I  am  apt  to  suspect  two  things ;  first,  that  such  persions  do 
not  understand  themselves;  and,  secondly,  that  they  ai^  not 
worthy  of  being  understood  by  others. 

CCXIV. 
H£I  that  can  enjoy  the  intimacy  of  the  great,  and  aa 
no  oecasaon  dkgust  them  by  familiarity,  or  disgrace  himself 
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by  servility,  proves  that  he  is  as  perfect  a  gentleman  by 
nature,  as  Jiis  ccnnpanions  are  by  rank. 


CCXV. 
ROYAL  favourities  are  often  obhged  to  carry  their 
complaisance  farther  than  they  meant     They  live  for  their 
master^s  pleasure,  and  they  die  for  his  convenience. 


I 
>' 


CCXVI. 

1  THE  hate  which  we  all  bear  with  the  most  Chris- 

tiwi  patience,  is  the  hate  of  those  who  envy  us. 


CCXVIL 
IMITATION  is  the  sincerest  of  flattery. 


CCXVUK 
THERE  are  two  ntodes  of  establishing  our  reputa- 
tion;  to  be  praised  by  honest  men,  and  to  be  abused  by  I 
rogues.    It  is  best,  however,  to  secure  the  former,  because 
it  will  be  invariably  accompanied  by  the  latter.    His  calum- 
niation is  not  only  the  greatest  benefit  a  rogue  can  confer 
upon  us,  but  it  is  also  the  only  service  that  he  will  perform   ^ 
for  nothing. 

CCXIX. 

AS  we  ascend  in  society,  like  those  who  climb  ^ 
mountain,  we  shall  find  that  the  line  of  perpettuxi  congelation 
commences  with  the  higher  circles,  and  the  nearer  we  ap« 
proach  to  the  grand  luminary  the  court,  the  more  frigidity 
and  apathy  shall  we  experience. 


ccxx. 

SENSIBLE  women  have  often  been  the  dupes  of 

I 
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deaigoing  men,  in  the  following  way :  They  have  tak^i  ift 
opportunity  of  praising  them  to  their  own  confidante^  but 
with  a  solenm  injunction  to  secrecy.  The  confidante,  how- 
ever, as  they  know,  will  infallibly  inform  her  principal^  the 
first  moment  she  sees  her ;  and  this  is  a  mode  of  flattery  which 
always  succeeds.  Even  those  females  who  nauseate  flattery 
in  any  other  diape,  will  not  reject  it  in  this ;  just  as  we  can 
bear  the  light  of  the  sun  without  pain,  when  reflected  by 
the  moon. 


CCXXI. 

IF  you  are  under  obligations  to  many,  it  is  prudent 
to  postpone  the  recompensing  of  one,  until  it  be  in  ^  your 
power  to  remunerate  all,  otherwise  you  will  make  more  ene- 
mies by  what  you  give,  than  by  what  you  withhold. 


CCXXII. 
THERE  is  no  cruelty  so  inexorable  and  unrelent- 
ing, as  that  which  proceeds  from  a  bigotted  and  presump- 
tuous supposition  of  doing  service  to  Grod.     Under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  hallucination,  all  common  modes  of  reason- 
ing are  perverted,  and  all  general  principles  are  destroyed. 
The  victim  of  the  fanatical  persecutor  will  find  that  the 
stronger  the  motives  he  can  urge  for  mercy  are,  the  weaker 
will  be  his  chance  of  obtaining  it,  for  the  merit  of  hb  de- 
struction will  be  supposed  to  rise  in  value,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  efiectcd  at  the  expence  of  every  feeling,  both  of  justice 
and  of  humanity.     Had  the  son  of  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain,  been  condemned  by  the  inquisition,  his  own  fiither, 
in  default  of  any  otiier  executioner,  would  have  carried  the 
faggots,  and  have  set  fire  to  the  pile.    And  in  the  atrocious^ 
murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  it  is  well  known  that  Balfour 
and  his  party  did  not  meet  together  at  Gilston  Muir,  for  the 
purpose  of  assassinating  the  archbishop,  but  to  slay  one 
Carmichael,  a  magistrate.     These  mbguided  men  were  ac- 
tuated (to  use  their  own  words)  **  by  a  strong  ouUeUin^  of 
the  Spirit^  shortiy  to  be  manifested  by  the  outletting  of 
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oocent  blood ;  and  one  Smith,  a  weaver  at  the  Stnither- 
ke,  an  inspired  man,  had  also  encouraged  themi  ^^  aU  to 
forward,  seeing  that  God's  glory  was  the  only  motive  that 
is  moving  them  to  offer  themselves  to  act  for  his  broken 
wn  work.''*  These  men  not  happening  to  find  Carmichael, 
^re  on  the  point  of  dispersing,  when  a  lad  running  up,  sud- 
nly  informed  them  that  the  coach  of  Archbishop  Sharp  - 
IS  then  coming  on,  upon  the  ro^  betwen  Ceres  and  Blebo 
ole.  Thus,  Carmichael  escaped,  but  an  archbishop  was  a 
crifice,  caught  in  the  thicket,  more  costly  than  the  ram ; 
Trub/y'^  said  they,  "  this  is  of  God,  and  it  seemeth  that 
yd  hath  delivered  him  into  our  hamds  ;  let  us  not  draw  back, 
4  pursue  him\Jbr  all  looked  upon  it,  considering  the  former 
'cumstance  4zs  a  clear  call  from  God  to  fall  upon  him.  We 
ly  anticipate  what  tender  mercies  the  archbishop  might  - 
unt  upon,  from  a  gang  of  such  enthusiasts ;  and  the  cir- 
mstance  of  a  prelate  murdered  at  the  feet  of  his  daughter, 
th  the  curious  conversation  that  accompanied  this  act, 
tly  |H:ove  that  fanaticism  is  of  the  satne  malignant  type 
id  character,  whether  she  be  engendered  in  the  clan  or  the 
nclave,  the  kirk  or  the  cathedral. 


CCXXIII. 

'  IT  has  been  said,  that  whatever  is  made  with  the 
tention  of  answering  two  purposes,  will  answer  neither  of  "^ 
em  well.  This  is,  for  the  most  part,  true,  with  respect  to 
e  inventions  and  productions  of  man ;  but  the  very  reverse 
'  this  would  seem  to  obtain,  in  all  the  operations  of  the 
odhead.  In  the  great  laboratory  of  nature,  many  effects 
'  the  most  important  and  extensive  utility  are  often  made 
proceed  from  some  one  primary  cause ;  neither  do  these 
Tects,  in  any  one  instance,  either  clash,  or  jar,  or  interfere 
ith  each  other,  but  each  one  is  as  perfect,  in  its  kind,  as  if 
e  common  source  of  its  activity  were  adjusted  and  appn>- 
iated  to  the  accomplishing  of  that  single  efiect  alone.  An 
.ustration  or  two  will  suffice^  where  the  number  of  ex^ 
nples  IB  so  great,  that  the  difficulty  lies  more  in  the  seleo- 
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tion,  than  id  the  discovery.     The  atmosphere  is  formed  fcft 
the  respiration  of  numberless  animals,  which  most  important 
office  it  perfectly  performs,  being  the  very  food  of  life.     But 
there  are  two  other  processes  almost  as  important,  which 
could  not  go  on  without  an  atmosphere,  seeing  that  it  is 
essential  to  both  of  them.     The  dissemination  c£  light  by 
its  powers  of  refraction  and  reflection,  and  of  heat,  by  its  de- 
composition.    The  ocean  is  a  fluid  world,  admirably  calcu-^ 
lated  for  the  propagation  and  continuation  of  those  myriads 
of  aquatic  animals  with  which  it  abounds ;   and  thus,  it  en- 
ables  the  Creator  to  extend,  both  in  depth  and  surface, 
the  sphere  of  sensation,  of  life,  and  of  enjoyment,  from  the 
poles  even  unto  the  line.     But  the  ocean  has  other'  most  im- 
portant ofiices  to  fulfil ;    it  is  perhaps  more  necessary  to  the 
«arth,  than  the  earth  itself  is  to  the  ocean ;   for  while  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  great  receptacle  of  salt  water,  it  becomes^ 
through  the  joint  medium  of  the  sun  and  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  principal  reservoir  and  distributor  of  fresh.     The  suii 
himself  was  created  as  the  grand  emporium  ^f  light  and  of 
heat  to  the  system.     But  he  not  only  warms  and  enli^tens, 
but  he  also  regulates  and  controls  both  the  times  and  the 
spaces  of  the  whole  planetary  world ;  the  lord  of  motion,  no 
less  than  of  light,  he  imposes  a  law  on  those  erratic  bodies, 
as  invincible  as  it  is  invisible,  which  nevertheless  allows  the 
fullest  scope  to  all  their  wanderings,  and  subjects  them  to 
BO  restraint  but  that  whicli  is  absolutely  necessary  for  dieir 
preservation. 


CCXXIV. 
WHEN  we  consider  that  Julius  Caesar,  Pompey, 
Brutus,  Cato,  Atticus,  Livy,  Cicero,  Horace,  Virgil,  Hor- 
tensius,  Augustus,  and  Marcus  Varro,  were  contemporaries, 
that  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  enclosed  within  the  walls  of 
the  same  city,  which  might  well  be  termed  "  Rorna  virum 
genitrix  ;^  and  when  we  farther  reflect,  that  this  bright  con- 
stellation was  attended  also  by  another  subordinate  to  it,  made 
up  of  stars,  indeed  of  lesser  magnitude,  but  which  would  have 
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^Kme  with  no  small  lustre  in  any  other  horizon,   we  no 
longer  wonder  that  a  capital  that  could  breed  and  educate 
such  men,  should  aspire  to  the  proud  title  of  the  mistress  of 
the  worlds  and  vaunt  herself  secure  from  all  mortal  wounds, 
save  only  those  that  might  be  inflicted  in  an  evil  hour  by  par- 
riddal  hands.    But  the  close  observer  of  human  nature,  who 
takes  nothing  on  trust,  who>  undazzled  by  the  lustre,  calmly 
enquires  into  the  use,  will  not  be  contented  with  a  bare  ex- 
amination of  the  causes  that  conspired  to  produce  so  marvel- 
lous an  union  of  talent,  but  will  farther  ask  how  it  happened^ 
that  men,  whose  examples  have  been  so  fertile  of  instruction 
to  future  ages,  were  so  barren  of  improvement,  and  utility    l^-'' 
to  their  own.     For  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Rome  was 
*<  divided  against  herself,^  split  into  faction,  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  a  most  bloody  civil  war,  at  the  very  moment  she 
was  in  proud  possession  of  all  this  profusion  of  talent,  by 
which  she  was  consumed,  rather  than  comforted,  and  scorch- 
ed, rather  than  enlightened.     Perhaps  the  conclusion  that  is^ 
forced  upon  us  by  a  review  of  this  particular  period  of 
Roman  History,  is  neither  consolatory,  nor  honourable  to> 
our  nature;    it  would  seem^  I  fear,  to.be  this,  namely,, 
that  a  state  of  civil  freedom  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
training  up,  educating,  and  finishing  of  great  and  noble 
minds;   but  that  society  has  no  guarantee  that  minds  so 
formed  and  finished,  sball  xiot  aspire  to  govern,  rather  than 
to  obey ;   no  security  that  they^Kill  not  affect  a  greatness, 
greater  than  the  laws,  and  in  affecting  it,  that  they^all  not. 
ultimately  destroy  that  very  freedom  to  which  alone  they 
were  indebted  for  their  superiority.    For  such  men  too  often 
begin  by  subjecting  all  things  to  their  country,  and  finisli  by 
subjecting  their  country  unto  themselves.    If  we  examine  the 
individual  characters  of  those  great  names  I  have  cited  above, 
we  may  perhaps  affirm,  that  Horace,  Virgil,  Hortensius, 
Varro,  and  Livy,  were  more  occupied  in  writing  what  de- 
served to  be  read,  than  in  doing  any  thing  that  deserved  to 
be  written.    Atiicus  was  a  practical  disciple  of  JBpicurus,  and 
too  much  concerned  about  the  safety  and  health  of  his  own 
person,  to  endanger  it  by  attacking  that  of  another ;   as  ta 
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Cicero,  although  he  was  formed  both  for  actionand  delibenu 
tion,  yet  none  of  the  blood  that  was  spilt  in  Iiis  day,  can 
fairly  be  charged  to  him ;   in  fact,  he  had  so  much  of  the 
pliability  of  his  friend  Atticus  about  him^  that  he  might 
have  flourished  even  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  a  rival  of 
Maecsenas,  had  he  himself  been  less  eloquent,  Octa^^us  more 
grateful,  or  Antony  less  vindictiye.    Four  men  remain,  form- 
ed  indeed  in  ^'  all  the  prodigality  of  nature,^  but  composed 
of  elements  so  opposite  to  each  other,  that  their  conjunction, 
like  the  clash  of  adveree  comets,  could  not  but  convulse  the 
world;  Caesar,  Pompey,  Brutus,  and  Cato ;  Caesar  could  not 
brook  a  superior,  nor  Pompey  an  equal ;   and  Brutus,  al- 
though he  did  not  aspire  himself  to  rule,  was  determined 
that  no  one  else  should  do  so.     Cato,  who  might  have  done 
more  to  save  his  country,  had  he  attempted  less^  disgusted  hi^ 
friends,  and  exasperated  his  foes,  by  a  vain  effort  to  realize  the 
splendid  fictions  of  his  Plato^s  Republic,  in  the  dregs  of  Ro- 
mulus.    Proud,  without  ambition,  he  was  less  beloved  as  the 
stem  defender  of  liberty,  than  Caesar  as  the  destroyer  of  it, 
V  who  was  ambitious  without  pride ;  a  mistaken  martyr  in  a 
noble  cause,  Cato  was  condemned  to  live  in  an  era  when  the 
times  could  not  bear  his  integrity — ^nor  his  integrity  the  times. 


ccxxv. 

THERE  is  this  difference  between  those  two  tem^ 
pond  blessings,  health  and  money :  money  is  the  most  en- 
vied, but  the  least  enjoyed ;  healtii  is  the  most  enjoyed,  but 
the  least  envied ;  and  this  superiority  of  the  latter  is  still 
more  obvious,  when  we  reflect  that  the  poorest  man  would 
not  part  with  health  for  money,  but  that  the  richest  would 
gladly  part  with  all  their  money  for  health. 


CCXXVL 

ALL  governments  ought  to  aspire  to  produce  the 
highest  happine&s  by  the  least  objectionable  meims.  To 
produce  good  without  some  admixture  of  ill,  is  the  preroga- 
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re  of  the  Deity  alone.  In  a  state  of  nature,  each  individual 
)uld  strive  to  preserve  the  whole  of  his  liberty,  but  then 
!  would  be  also  liable  to  the  encroachments  of  others,  who 
)uld  feel  equally  determined  to  preserve  the  whole  of 
eirs.  In  a  state  of  civilization,  each  individual  voluntarily 
orifices  a  part  of  hb  liberty,  to  increase  the  general  stock, 
it  he  sacrifices  this  libaly  only  to  tTie  laws ;  and  it  ought 
be  the  care  of  good  governments,  that  this  sacrifice  of  the^ 
dividual  is  repaid  him  with  security^  and  with  interest  \, 
berwise  the  splendid  declamations  of  Rousseau  might  be 
rified,  and  a  state  of  nature  be  preferred  to  a  state  of 
nlization.  The  Uberty  we  obtain  by  bemg  members  of 
dlized  society,  would  be  licentiousness,  if  it  allowed  u&  to 
irm  others,  and  slavery,,  if  it  prevented  us  from  benefiting 
irselves.  True  liberty,  therefore,  allows  each  individud  ^ 
do  all  the  good  he  can  to  himself,  without  injuring  hia 
tighbour. 

CCXXVII. 

OF  the  two  evils,  it  is  perhaps  less  injurious  to 
ciety,  that  a  good  doctrine  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
ul  Hfe,  than  that  a  good  Ufe  should  lend  its  support  to  a 
id  doctrine.  For  the  sect,  if  once  established,  will  survive 
e  founder.  When  doctrines,  radically  bad  in  themselves, 
e  transmitted  to  posterity,  recommended  by  the  good  life 
their  author,  this  it  is  to  arm  an  harlot  with  beauty,  and 
heighten  the  attractions  of  a  vain  and  an  unsound  philo- 
phy.  I  question  if  Epicurus  and  Hume  have  done  man- 
nd  a  greater  disservice  by  the  looseness  of  their  doctrines, 
an  by  the  purity  of  theur  lives.  Of  such  men  we  may 
ore  justly  exclaim,  th^fi  of  Csesar,  "  confound  their  vir-^ 
es,  they've  undone  the  world !'' 


ecxxviii. 

MANY  have  been  thought  capable  of  govemmg, 
itil  they  were  called  to  govern ;  and  others  have  been 
^emed  incapable,  who,  when  called  into  power,  have  most 
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agreeably  disappointed  public  opinion,  by  far  surpassing  all 
previous  anticipation.  The  fact  is,  that  the  great  and  little 
vulgar  too  often  judge  of  the  blade  by  the  scabbard  ;  and 
shining  outward  qualities,  although  they  may  excite  iBrst 
rate  expectations,  are  not  unusually  found  to  be  the  com- 
panions of  second  rate  abilities.  Whereas,  to  possess  a  head 
equal  to  the  greatest  events,  and  a  heart  superior  to  the 
strongest  temptations,  are  qualities  which  may  be  possessed 
so  secretly,  that  a  man's  next  door  neighbour  shall  not  dis- 
cover them,  until  some  unforeseen  and  fortunate  occasion  has 
called  them  forth. 


CCXXIX. 

THE  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  may  be  attributed  to 
their  language.     A  literary  Chinese  must  spend  half  his 
life  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it.     The  use  of 
metaphor,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  algebra  of  language, 
is,  I  apprehend,  unknown  amongst  them.   And  as  language, 
after  all,  is  made  up  only  of  the  signs  and  counters  oS  know- 
ledge, he  that  is  obliged  to  lose  so  much  time  in  acquiring 
the  sign,  will  have  but  little  of  the  thing.     So  complete  is 
the  ignorance  of  this  conceited  nation,  on  many  points,  that 
very  curious  brass  models  of  all  the  mechanical  powers, 
which  the  French  government  had  sent  over  as  a  present, 
they  considered  to  be  meant  as  toys  for  the  amusement  of 
the  grandchildren  of  the  emperor.     And     I    have    heard 
the    late    Sir    Ge(»'ge  Staunton  declare,  that  the  costly  ma- 
thematical instruments  made  by  Ramsden  and  Dollond,  and 
taken  to  Pekin  by  Lord  Macartney,  were  as  utterly  useless 
to  the  Chinese,  as  a  steam  engine  to  an  Esquimaux,  or  a 
loom  to  an  Hottentot.   The  father  of  Montaigne,  not  inaptly 
to  my  present  subject,  has  observed,  that  the  tedious  time 
which  we  moderns  employ  in  acquiring  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans,  which  cost  them  nothing,  is 
the  prindpal  reason  why  we  cannot  arrive  at  that  grandeur 
of  soul,  and  perfection  of  knowledge  that  was  in  them.    But 
the  learnt  languages,  after  all,  are  indie^iendble'  to  form 
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the  gentleman  and  the  scholar,  and  are  well  worth  all  the 
kbour  that  they  cost  us,  provided  they  are  valued  not  for 
themselves  alone,  which  would  make  a  pedant^  but  as  a 
foimdation  for  farther  acquirements.  The  foundation,  therei- 
fore,  should  be  in  a  great  measure  hidden,  and  its  solidity 
presumed  and  inferred  from  the  strength,  elegance,  and 
convenience  of  the  superstructure.  In  one  of  the  notes  to  a 
former  publication,  I  have  quoted  an  old  writer,  who  ob- 
serves, **  that  we  fatten  a  sheep  with  grass,  not  in  order  to 
obtain  a  crop  of  hay  from  his  back,  but  in  the  hope  that  he 
will  feed  us  with  mutton,  and  clothe  us  with  wool.''  We 
may  apply  this  to  the  sciences,  we  teach  a  young  man  alge- 
bra, the  mathematics,  and  logic,  not  that  he  should  take  his 
equations  and  his  parallellograms  into  Westminster  Hall, 
nor  bring  his  ten  predicaments  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  that  he  should  bring  a  mind  to  both  these  places,  so  well 
stored  with  the  sound  principles  of  truth  and  of  reason,  as 
not  to  be  deceived  by  die  chicanery  of  the  bar,  '»pr  the  so- 
phistry of  the  senate.  The  acquirements  of  scierce  may  be 
termed  the  armour  of  the  mind ;  but  that  armour  would  be 
wori^  than  useless,  that  cost  us  all  we  had,  and  left  us  no- 
thing to  defend. 


ccxxx. 

THAT  is  not  the  most  perfect  beauty,  which,  in 
public,  would  attract  the  greatest  observation;  nor  even 
that  which  the  statuary  would  admit  to  be  a  faultless  piece 
of  clay,  kneaded  up  witli  blood.  But  that  is  true  beauty, 
which  has  not  only  a  substance,  but  a  spirit, — a  beauty  that 
we  must  intimately  know,  justly  to  appreciate, — a  beauty 
lighted  up  in  conversation,  where  the  mind  shines  as  it  were 
through  its  casket,  where,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  "  the 
eloquent  blood  spoke  in  her  cheeks^  and  so  distinctly  wroughty 
that  we  might  almost  say  her  body  thought^  An  order 
and  a  mode  of  beauty  which,  the  more  we  know,  the  more 
we  accuse  ourselves  for  not  having  before  discovered  those 
thousand  graces  which  bespeak  that  their  owner  has  a  souL 
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This  is  tfiat  beauty  which  nevei  doyiy  possessing  channs  at 
resistless  as  those  of  the  fascinating  Egyptian,  for  which 
Anthony  wisely  paid  the  bauble  of  a  world, — a  beauty  like 
the  rirang  of  his  own  Italian  suns,  always  enchanting,  never 
the  same. 


CCXXXI. 

HE  that  can  please  nobody,  is  not  so  much  to  be 

pitied,  as  he  that  nobody  can  please. 


CCXXXII. 
REVENGE  IS  a  debt,  in  the  paying  of  which,  the 

greatest  knave  is  honest  and  sincere,  and  so  far  as  he  is  able^ 
punctual  But  there  b  a  difference  between  a  debt  of  re- 
venge, and  every  other  debt  By  paying  our  other  debts, 
we  are  equal  with  all  mankind^  but  in  refusing  to  pay  a 
debt  of  revenge,  we  are  superior.  Yet,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  it  is  much  less  difficult  to  forgive  our  enemies,  than  our 
frienjds ,  and  if  we  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Coriolanus 
found  it  so  hard  a  task  to  pardon  Rome,  the  answer  is,  that 
he  was  himself  a  Roman. 


CCXXXIII. 
IF  rich,  it  is  easy  enough  to  conceal  our  wealth ; 
but,  if  poor,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  conceal  our  poverty. 
We  shall  find  that  it  is  less  difficult  to  hide  a  thousand 
guineas,  than  one  hole  in  our  coat 


CCXXXI  V. 
THE  cyme  who  twitted  Aristippus,  by  observing 

that  the  philosopher  who  could  dine  on  herbs,  might  despise 

the  company  of  a  king,  was  well  replied  to  by  Aristippus, 

when  he  remarked,  that  the  philosopher  who  could  enjoy 

the  company  of  a  king,  mi^t  also  despise  a  dinner  of  herbs : 

Non  pranderet  dus  si  scird  regibw  uU^ 


« 
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Nothing  IS  more  common  than  to  hear^people  abusing  cour* 
tiers,  and  affecting  to  dcnqpise  courts;  yet  most  of  these 
would  be  proud  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  one,  and  would 
be  glad  to  live  in  the  other.  The  History  of  the  Conclave 
will  show  us  how  ready  all  men  are  to  renounce  philosophy 
for  the  mort  distant  probabilityof  a  crown.  Whereas  Caa- 
mir  of  Poland,  and  Chnstina  of  Sweden,  are  likely  to  re- 
main the  alpha  and  the  omega,  the  first  and  the  laist  of  those 
who  have  renounced  a  crown  for  the  sake  of  philosophy. 


\ 


ccxxxv. 

WARS  are  to  the  body  politic,  what  drams  are  to  the 
individual.  There  are  times  when  they  may  prevent  a 
sudden  death,  but  if  frequently  resorted  to,  or  long  pernsted 
in,  they  heighten  the  energies,  only  to  hasten  the  dissolution. 


CCXXXVI. 

IT  has  been  shrewdly  said,  that  when  men  abuse  us, 
we  should  suspect  ourselves,  and  when  they  praise  us, 
them.  It  is  a  rare  instance  of  virtue  to  despise  censure, 
which  we  do  not  deserve ;  and  still  more  rare,  to  despise 
praise  which  we  do.  But  that  integrity  that  lives  only  on 
opinion,  would  starve  without  it;  and  that  theatrical  kind 
of  virtue,  which  requires  pubhcity  for  its  stage,  and  an  &p* 
plauding  world  for  an  audience,  could  not  be  depended  on 
in  the  secrecy  of  solitude,  or  the  retirement  of  a  desert. 


CCXXXVII. 

THIS  is  the  tax  a  man  must  pay  to  hiii  virtues,-— 
they  hold  up  a  torch  to  his  vices,  and  render  those  fraildea 
notorious  in  him  which  would  have  passed  without  observa* 
tion  in  another. 


CCXXXVIII. 
THOSE  hypochondriacs,  who,  like  Herodiu^  giv» 
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op  their  whole  time  and  thoughts  to  the  care  of  their  health, 
socrifioe  unto  life  every  noble  purpose  of  livings  striving  to 
support  a  frail  and  feverish  being  here^  they  neglect  an 
hereafter;  they  continue  to  patch  up  and  repair  their 
mouldering  tenement  of  clay,  regardless  of  the  immortal 
tenant  that  must  survive  it ;  agitated  by  greater  fears 
than  the  apostle,  and  supported  by  none  of  his  hopes,  they 
<«  die  daily.** 


CCXXXIX. 
INTIMACY  lias  been  the  source  of  the  deadliest 
eiinrity,  no  less  than  of  the  firmest  friendship;   like  some 
mighty  rivers,  which  rise  on  the  same  mountain,  but  pursue 
a  quite  contrary  course. 


CCXL. 

THE  intoxication  of  anger,  like  that  of  the  grape, 
shews  us  to  others,  but  hides  us  from  ourselves  ;  and  we  in- 
jure our  own  cause,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  when  we 
too  passionately  and  eagerly  defend  it ;  like  the  father  of 
Virginia,  who  murdered  his  daughter  to  prevent  her  viola- 
tion. Neither  will  all  men  be  disposed  to  view  our  quarrels 
precisely  in  the  same  light  that  we  do ;  and  a  matfs  blind- 
ness to  his  own  defects,  will  ever  increase,  in  proportion  as 
he  is  angry  with  others,  or  pleased  with  himself. 


CCXLI. 
FALSEHOOD,  like  a  drawing  in  perspective,  will 
not  bear  to  be  examined  in  every  point  of  view,  because  it 
is  a  good  imitation  of  truth,  as  a  perspective  is  of  the  reality, 
only  in  one.  But  truth,  like  that  reality  of  which  the  per- 
spective is  the  representation,  will  bear  to  be  scrutinized  in 
all  points  of  view,  and  though  examined  under  every  situa^ 
tion,  b  one  and  the  some 
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cciLn. 

THERE  are  some  csharacters  whose?  bias  it  is^  im 
possible  td  calculate,  and  on  whose  probable  conduct  we  can 
hot  hazard  the  slightest  prognostication  ;   they  often  evince 
energy  m  the  merest  trifles,  and  appear  listless  and  indiffer- 
ent, on  occasions  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance; 
one  would  suppose  they  had  been  dipped  in  the  fountaan  of 
Hammon,  whose  waters,  according  to  Diodorus,  are  cold 
by  day,  and  hot  only  by  night ! 


CCXLIII.^,..^ 

THERE  are  some  who  refii^a  favour  so  graciously, 
as  to  please  us  even  by  the/fSTusal ;  and  there  are  others  who 
confer  an  obligation  so  clnmsily,  that  they  please  us  less  by 
the  measure,  than  they  disgust  us  by  t^  manner  of  a  kind- 
ness, as  puzzling  to  our  feelings,  as  tl|e^  politeness  of  one, 
who,  if  we  had  dropped  our  handkerchief,  should  present  it 
wito  us  with  a  pair  of  tongs ! 


r^ 


CCXLIV. 

IT  has  been  said,  that  the  retreat  shows  the  general, 
as  the  reply  the  orator ;  and  it  is  pardy  true ;  although  a 
general  would  rather  build  his  fame  on  his  advances,  than 
on  his  retreats,  and  on  what  he  has  attamed,  rathqr  tlian  on 
what  he  has  abandoned.  Moreau,  we  know,  was  famous  for 
his  retreats,  insomuch,  that  his  companions  in  arms  eqfmpar- 
ed  him  to  a  drumy  which  nobody  hears  of,  except  it  he  beaten.  \ 
But,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  merits  of  a  general  are 
not  to  be  appreciated  by  the  battle  alone,  but  by  those  dis- 
positions that  preceded  it,  and  by  those  measures  that  fol- 
lowed it.  Hannibal  knew  better  how  to  conquer,  than  how 
to  profit  by  the  conquest ;  and  Napoleon  vsras  more  skilful 
in  taking  positions,  than  in  maintaining  them.  As  to  re- 
verses, no  general  can  presume  to  say  that  he  may  not  be 
defeated ;  but  he  can,  and  ought  to  say,  that  he  will  not  be 
surprized.     There  are  dispositions  so  skilful,  that  the  battle 


$r<-: 
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nmy  he  considered  to  be  won,  even  before  it  is  fought,  and 
the  campaign  to  be  decided^  even  before  it  is  contested. 
There  are  generals  who  hare  accomplished  more  bjr  the 
march,  than  by  the  musquet,  and  Europe  saw,  in  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras,  a  simple  telescope,  in  the  hands  of  a  Wel- 
lington, become  an  instrument,  more  fatal  and  destructive^ 
than  all  the  cannon  in  the  camp  of  his  antagonist 


CCXLV. 
EXPECT  not  praise  without  envy  until  you  are 
dead.    Honours  bestowed  on  the  illustrious  dead,  have  in 
them  no  admixture  of  envy ;   for  the  living  pity  the  dead ; 
and  pity  and  envy,  like  oil  and  vinegar,  assimilate  not : 

"  Urit  enimjul^ore  suo  qui  proegravat  arf.es 
Infra  sepositas,  eaiinctus  amabitur  idem^ 


CCXLVI. 
MENTAL  pleasures  never  cloy  ;  unhke  those  of  the 
body,  tliey  are  increased  by  repetition,  approved  of  by  re- 
flection, and  strengthened  by  enjoyment. 


CCXLVII. 
THOSE  who  have  resources  within  themselves, 
who  can  dare  to  live  alone,  want  friends  the  least,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  best  know  how  to  prize  them  ihs  mast.  But 
no  company  is  far  preferable  to  bad,  because  we  are  more 
apt  to  catch  the  vices  of  others  than  their  virtues,  as  disease 
is  far  more  contagious  than  health. 


ccxLvni. 

IT  is  better  to  meet  danger  than  to  wait  for  it.  He 
that  is  on  a  lee  shore,  and  foresees  a  hurricane,  stands 
out  to  sea,  and  encounters  a  storm,  to  avoid  a  shipwreck. 
And  thus^  the  legislator  who  meets  some  evils,  half  subdues 
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them.  In  the  grievous  dearth  that  visited  the  land  of 
Egypt,  Joseph  forestalled  the  evil,  and  adopted  measures 
that  proclaimed  to  the  nation,  *'  you  shall  not  feast,  in  order 
that  you  may  not  fast ;  and  although  you  must  submit  to  a 
scarcity,  you  shall  not  endure  a  famine.^  And  those  very 
persons  who  have  been  decried,  by  short  sighted  reasonera 
in  this  country,  as  regraters  and  monopolizers,  are,  in  times 
of  real  deficiency,  the  actual  Josephs  of  the  land.  Like  the 
prcBstolatores  in  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  they  spy  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  before  the  maiti  body  are  advised  of 
it,  and,  by  raising  the  price  of  the  commodity,  take  the 
only  means  to  insure  an  economy  in  the  use  of  it. 


CCXLIX. 
LOUIS  the  Fourteenth  having  become  a  king  by 
the  death  of  his  minister,  Mazarin,  set  up  the  trade  of  a  con- 
queror, on  his  own  account.  The  devil  treated  him  as  he 
does  young  gamesters,  and  bid  very  high  for  him,  at  first, 
by  granting  him  unexampled  success ;  he  finished  by  punish- 
ing him  with  reverses  equally  unexampled.  Thus,  that 
sun  which  he  had  taken  for  his  device,  although  it  rose  in 
cloudless  majesty,  was  doomed  to  set  in  obscurity,  tarnished 
by  the  smoke  of  his  defeats,  and  tinged  with  the  blood  of 
his  subjects. 


CCL. 

IT  is  an  old  saying,  that  Truth  lies  in  a  well,  but  the 
misfortune  is,  that  some  men  will  use  no  chain  to  draw  her 
up,  but  that  which  is  so  long  that  it  is  th^  labour  of  their 
life  to  finish  it ;  or  if  they  live  to  complete  it,  it  may  be 
that  the  first  links  are  eaten  up  by  rust,  before  the  last  are 
ready.  Others,  on  tlie  contrary,  are  so  indolent,  that  they 
would  attempt  to  draw  up  Truth  without  any  chain,  or  by 
means  of  one  that  is  too  short.  Both  of  these  will  miss  their 
object.  A  wise  man  will  provide  a  chain  for  this  necessary 
purpose,  that  has  not  a  link  too  much,  nor  a  link  too  little, 
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and  on  the  first  he  will  write  '^  ars  Ixmga^  and  on  the  last 


CCLL 
DOUBT  is  the  vestibule  which  aU  must  pass,  before 
^ej  can  enter  into  the  temple  of  wisdom ;  therefore,  when 
we  are  in  doubt,  and  puzzle  out  the  truth  by  our  own  ex- 
ertions, we  have  ginned  a  something  that  will  stay  by  us, 
and  which  will  serve  us  again.  But,  if  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  the  search,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  superior  information 
of  a  friend,  such  knowledge  will  not  remain  with  us ;  we 
have  not  bought  but  borrowed  it. 


CCLII. 
GREAT  men,  like  comets,  are  eccentnc  in  their 
courses,  and  formed  to  do  extensive  good,  by  modes  unintel- 
ligible to  vulgar  minds.  Hence,  like  those  erratic  orbs  in 
the  firmament,  it  is  their  fate  to  be  miscomprehended  by 
fools,  and  misrepresented  by  knaves ;  to  be  abused  for  all 
the  good  they  actually  do,  and  to  be  accused  of  ills  with 
which  they  have  nothing  to  do,  neither  in  design,  nor  exe- 
cution. 


CCLIII 
SOME  men  who  have  evinced  a  certmn  degree  of  wit 
and  talent,  in  private  companies,  fail  miserably  when  they 
venture  to  appear  as  public  characters,  on  the  grand  theatre  of 
human  life.  Great  men  in  a  little  circle,  but  little  men  in  a 
great  one,  they  shew  their  learning  to  the  ignorant,  but 
their  ignorance  to  the  learned ;  the  powers  of  thdr  mind 
seem  to  be  parched  up  and  withered  by  the  public  gaze,  as 
Welch  cascades  before  a  summer  sun,  which,  by  the  bye, 
we  are  told,  are  vastly  fine  in  the  winter,  when  no  body 
goes  to  see  them. 

CCLIV. 
GREAT  men  often  obtain  their  ends  by  mean*  bi^ 
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id  the  grasp  of  vulgar  intellect,  and  even  by  methods 
metrically  opposite  to  those  which,  the  multitude  would 
sue.  But,  to  effect  this,  bespeaks  as  profound  a  know- 
^  of  mind,  as  that  philosopher  evinced  of  matter,  who 
t  produced  ice  by  the  agency  of  heat. 


CCLV.  \ 

THOSE  that  are  the  loudest  in  their  threats,  are 
weakest  in  the  execution  of  them.  In  springing  a  mine, 
t  which  has  done  the  most  extensive  mischief  makes  the  f 
dlest  report;  and,  again,  if  we  consider  the  effect  of 
itning,  it  is  probable  that  he  that  is  killed  by  it  hears  no 
se ;  but  the  thunder  clap  which  follows,  and  which  most 
rms  the  ignorant,  is  the  surest  proof  of  their  safety. 


CCLVI. 

WE  most  readily  forgive  that  attack  which  affords 
an  opportunity  of  reaping  a  splendid  triumph.  A  wise 
n  will  not  saHy  forth  from  his  doors  to  cudgel  a  fool,  who 
n  the  act  of  breaking  his  wmdows,  by  pelting  them  with 
ineas. 


CCLVII. 
THAT  an  author's  work  is  the  mirror  of  his  mind, 
a  position  that  has  led  to  very  false  conclusions.  If  the 
ril  himself  were  to  write  a  book,  it  would  be  in  pr^se  of 
tue,  because  the  good  would  purchase  it  for  use,  and  the 
i  for  ostentation. 


CCLVIII. 

IT  is  not  known  where  he  that  invented  the  plough 
\s  bom,  nor  where  he  died  ;  yet  he  has  effected  more  for 
3  happiness  of  the  world,  than  the  whole  race  of  heroes 
d  of  conquerors,  who  have  drenched  it  with  tears,  and 
aiiured  it  with  blood,  and  whose  birth,  parentage,  and 
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education  have  been  handed  down  to  u9  with  a  precision 
precisely  proportionate  to  the  mischief  they  have  done. 


CCLIX. 
AS  the  gout  seems  privileged  to  attack  the  bodies  of 
the  weaiihy^  so  ennui  seems  to  exert  a  similar  prerogative 
over  their  minds.     I  should  consider  the  middle  and  lower 
dasses,  in  this  country,  in  great  measure,  exempt  from  this 
latter  malady  of  the  mind ;  first,  because  there  is  no  vemap 
cular  name  that  fully  describes  it,  in  our  language ;   and, 
secondly,  because  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  explain  this 
disease  to  such  persons;   they  will  admit,  however,  that 
diey  have  sometimes  thought  a  rainy  Sunday  particulariy 
tedious  and  long.     In  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  it  so 
happens,  that  pleasure  doys  and  hebetates  the  powers  of  en- 
joyment very  soon,  but  that  pain  does  not,  by  any  means, 
in  an  equal  proportion,  dull  the  powers  of  suffering.     A  fit 
of  the  toothache,  or  the  tic  dftk^eui^  shall  continue  their  at- 
tacks with  slight  intermissions  for  months,  i^  the  last  pang 
shall  be  as  acute  as  the  first.    Again,  we  are  so  framed  and 
fashioned,  that  our  seniations  may  continue  alive  for  years 
to  torment,  aftec  they  have  been  dead  for  years  to  transpcxt; 
and,  it  would  be  well,  if  old  age,  which  has  been  said  to  forbid 
the  pleasures  of  youth,  on  penfiUy  of  death,  interdicted'  us  also 
from  tho«e  p9^W  vrhidi  a^r?  unhapply  as  muoh  or  ipore  the 
lot  of  the  old  tbm  of  the  young.    But  the  cold  wd  ahmc^ed 
hand  of  ti^e  is  doubly  industrious ;  h^  not  pn}y  jd wkft  19 
flowery,  but  he  pkntQ  thQiw  in  th^r  xoom ;  and  puollih^f  H^ 
bad  with  the  recollections  of  the  past,  the  auSerin^  lof  Idle 
present,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  future,  until  death  becomes 
their  only  remedy,  because  life  hath  become  their  sole  disease. 
If  these  observations  be  just,  their  application  to  enuui,  our 
present  subject,  is  obvious.    For  he  that  does  labour  under 
acute  pwi,  will  be  too  mudi  occupied  for  ennui ;   and  he 
that  does  not,  has  uo  right  to  indulge  it,  because  he  is  not 
ip  the  fruition  of  vivid  pleasure.     It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  vivid  pleasures  should  continue  long,  their  very 
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(continuance  must  make  them  ceaBe  to  be  vivid.  Therefore 
we  might  as  well  suffer  etinuii  becautfci  we  are  not  angels, 
but  men%  There  are,  indeed,  some  spirits  so  ardent,  that 
change  of  employment  to  them  is  rest,  and  their  only  fatigue 
a  cessation  from  activity.  But,  even  these,  if  they  make 
{Measure  a  business,  will  be  equally  eufagect  to  ennui,  with 
more  phlegmatic  minds ;  for  mere  pleasure,  although  it  may 
refresh  the  weary,  wearies  the  refreshed.  Gaming  has  been 
resorted  to  by  the  affluent,  as  a  refuge  from  ennui ;  it  is  a 
mental  dram,  and  may  succeed  for  a  moment,  but,  like  all 
other  stinnili,  it  produces  indirect  debility ;  and  those  who 
have  recourse  to  it,  will  find  that  the  sources  of  their  ennui 
are  far  more  inexhaustil^  than  those  of  their  purse.  Ennui, 
perhaps,  has  made  more  gamblers  than  avarice,  more  drunks 
ards  than  thirst,  and  perhaps  as  many  suicides  as  despair. 
Its  only  cure*  is  the  pursuit  of  some  desirable  object; — if  that 
olgect  be  worthy  of  our  pursuit  and  our  desires,  the  pr6g- 
nostics  of  a  cure  are  still  more  favourable; — if  the  object  be 
a  distant  one,  yet  affording  constant  opportunities  of  pursuit 
and  advancement,  the  cure  is  certain,  until  the  object  be  at- 
tained;—but  if  that  object  cannot  be  attained,  nor  even  ex- 
pected until  (xfter  death,  although  the  means  of  its  attain- 
ment must  last  as  long  as  our  life,  and  occur  as  constantly  as 
the  moments  that  compose  it,  we  may  then  «exclaim  tvpnx» 
with  xxiare  cause  than  the  philosopher,  and  seek  from  the 
^fing  Christian  an  infallible  nostrum  for  all  the  evils  of 
etanui. 

*  It  would  seem  that  ennployment  is  more  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
ennui  than-  society.  A  young  Huron,  in  a  village  near  Quebec,  empha- 
tically exclaimed  to  an  English  traveller^  *'  On  s  ennuie  dans  le  village, 
et  on  ne  s'ennuie  jamais  dans  le  bois.'*  We  all  remember  the  instance 
of  that  man  of  rank  and  title,  who  destroyed  himself^  in  full  possession 
of  every  thing  that  could  make  life  desireable,  leaving  it  on  record, 
that  he  committed  the  act,  only  because  he  was  tired  of  putting  on  his 
dotfaes  hi  the  morning,  and  taking  them  off  agsun  at  night ;  and  in  times 
sl^  nearer  to  us,  John  Maddocks,and  Henry  Quin^  esq.  of  DubHn 
notoriety,  the  former  in  the  cle&r  unincumbered  possession  of  six  thous- 
siod  pounds  per  annum,  and  both  of  them  in  fiill  possession  oi  healtii 
and  competence,  destroyed  themselves  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
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€CLX. 

HEAVEN  may  have  happiniess  as  utterly  unknown 
to  us,  as  the  gift  of  perfect  vision  would  be  to  a  man  born 
blind.  If  we  consider  the  inlets  of  pleasure  from  five  senses 
only,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  same  being  who  created  us, 
could  have  given  us  five  hundred,  if  he  had  pleased.  Mutual 
love,  pure  and  exalted,  founded  on  charms  both  mental  and 
corporeal,  as  it  constitutes  the  highest  happiness  on  earth, 
may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  also  form  the 
lowest  happiness  of  Heaven.  And  it  would  appear  ooiisoh* 
ant  with  the  administration  of  Providence,  in  oflier  matters, 
that  there  should  be  such  a  hnk  between  earth  and  heaven ; 
for,  in  all  cases,  a  chasm  seems  to  be  purposely  avoided,, 
**  prudente  Deo^  Thus,  the  material  world  has  its  links, 
by  which  it  is  made  to  shake  hands,  as  it  were,  with  the 
vegetable,--the  vegetable  with  the  animal, — the  animal  with 
the  intellectual,— and  the  intellectual  with  what  we  may  be 
allowed  to  hope  of  the  angelip.  > 


CCLXI. 
NOTHING  is  more  common  than  to  hear  directly; 
opposite  accounts  of  the  same  countries.     The  difference  lies 
not  in  tlie  reported,  but  the  reporter.     Some  men  are  so  im- 
])erious  and  over-bearing  in  their  demeanour,   that   they 
would  represent  even  the  islanders  of  Pelew,  as  insolent  and- 
extortionate ;  others  are  of  a  disposition  so  conciliatory  and 
unassuming,  that  they  would  have  little  that  was  harsh  or 
barbarous  to  record,  even  of  the  Mussulm%i$  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

CCLXIL 

IT  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  there  was  no  other 
road  to  Heaven,  but  through  Hell.  Yet  this  dangerous  and 
impracticable  road  has  been  attempted  by  all  those  princes^ 

they  were  lired  of  th«  unvaried  repetit!on§;  and  insipid  amusements  oi 
lift. 
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poCentatefl,  a&d  statesmen,  who  have  done  evil,  in  order  that 
cood  might  €x>me. 

CCLXIII. 
COURAGE  is  incompatible  with  the  fear  of  the 
death ;  but  every  villain  fears  death ;   therefore  no  villain  V^ 

m 

can  be  brave.  He  may,  indeed,  possess  the  courage  of  a 
rat,  and  fight  with  desperation,  when  driven  into  a  comer. 
If  by  craft  and  crime,  a  successful  adventurer  should  be 
enabled  to  usurp  a  kingdom,  and  to  command  its  legions, 
there  may  be  moments,  when,  like  Richard  on  the  field  of 
Bosworth,  or  Napoleon  on  the  plains  of  Marengo,  all  miist 
be  staked  ;  an  awful  crisis,  when,  if  his  throne  be  overturn- 
ed, his  scaffold  must  rise  upon  its  ruins.  Then,  indeed, 
though  the  cloud  of  battle  should  lower  on  his  hopes,  while 
its  iron  ludl  is  rattling  around  him,  the  greatest  coward  will 
hardly  fiy  to  insure  that  death  which  he  can  only  escape  by 
facing.  Yet  the  glare  of  a  courage  thus  elicited  by  danger, 
where  fear  conquers  fear,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  calm 
sunshine  which  constantly  cheers  and  illuminates  the  breast 
of  him  who  builds  his  confidence  on  virtuous  principle  ;  it 
is  rather  the  transient  and  evanescent  lightning  of  the  storm, 
and  which  derives  half  its  lustre  from  the  darkness  that  sur- 
rounds it»^ 


CCLXIV. 

THE  absent  man  would  wish  to  be  thought  a  man 
of  talent,  by  affecting  to  forget  what  all  others  remember ; 
and  the  antiquarian  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  thmg,  by  re- 
membering what  all  others  have  thought  proper  to  forget.  I 
cannot  but  think  it  would  much  improve  society,  first,  if  all 
absent  men  would  take  it  into  their  heads  to  turn  antiquari- 
ans ;  and,  next,  if  all  antiquarians  would  be  absent  men . 


CCLXV. 
TO  know  a  man,  observe  how  he  wins  his  object. 
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rather  than  how  he  loses  it ;  for,  when  we  fail,  our  pfide 
supports  us,  when  we  succeed,  it  betrays  uSr 


CCLXVI. 

STRONG  and  sharp  as  our  wit  may  be^  it  is  not  so 
Strong  as  the  memory  of  fool$,  iior  so  keen  as  their  resent- 
ment ;  he  that  has  not  strength  of  mind  to  forpve,  is  by  no- 
V    means  so  weak  as  to  forget ;  and  it  is  much  more  easy  to  do 
a  cruel  thing,  tlian  to  say  a  severe  one. 


CCLXVII. 

IN  literature,  it  is  very  difficult  to  establish  a  name. 
Let  an  author's^;'^^  work  have  what  merit  it  may,  be  will 
lose  if  he  prints  it  himself;  and  being  a  novm  homo  in  lite- 
rature, his  only  chance  is  to  give  the  ^si  edition  to  his 
bookseller.  It  is  true  that  the  booksellers  will  offer  terms 
extremely  liberal  to  tliose  who  have  established  a  reputation, 
and  vn\l  lose  by  many,  who,  like  Scott,  have  written  spirit- 
edly for  fame,  but  tamely  for  money.  But,  even  in  this 
case,  the  booksellers  have  no  right  to  complain ;  for  these 
calculating  Maecaenases  ought  to  remember,  that  if  they  pay 
too  dearly  for  the  lees,  they  had  the  Jirsi  squeezing  ^  the 
grapes  for  nothing  * 

CQLXVIII. 

IN  addressing  the  multitude,  we  must  remember  to 

follow  the  advice  that  Cromwell  gave  his  soldiers,  ^'Jire  Jow!^ 
This  is  the  great  art  of  the  Methodists,  ^^Jiis  est  et  ^b  kost^ 
doceriy  If  our  eloquence  be  directed  above  thjs  head$  of 
our  hearers,,  we  sJiaU  do  no  execution.  By  pointing  our  ar- 
guments low,  we  stand  a  chance  of  hitting  their  hearts^  as 
well  as  their  heads.     In  addressing  angels,  we  could  hardly 

*  Those  who  continue  to  write  after  theur  wit  is  exhausted^  may  be 
compared  to  those  old  maids  who  give  us  one  cup  of  good  tea«  but  aD 
the  rest  of  milk  and  water. 
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vmnk  om  eloquence  too  hi^ ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
meii  are  not  anflefe.  Would  we  warm  t?i4m  by  our  eloquence^ 
UrdiJce  Mahomefs  mountain^  it  must  oom^  down  to  them, 
sinee  they  camiot  nd^  themselves  to  it*  It  must  come  home 
to  their  irauts  and  their  wishes^  to  their  hopes  and  their 
fears^  to  thei)-  families  and  their  firesides.  The  moon 
^ves  a  far  greater  light  thafi  all  the  fixed  stars  put  to- 
gether^ although  she  is  much  smaller  thsin  any  of  them; 
the  reason  is,  that  the  stars  are  superior  and  remote,  but 
the  moon  is  inferior  and  contiguous. 


CCLXIX. 

I  THE  plainest  man  who  pays  attention  to  w6men,r 

I  will  sometimes  succeed  as  well  as  the  handsomest  man  who 

/  does  not.     Wilkes  observed  to  Lord  Townsend,  "  You>  my 

lord,  are  the  handsomest  man  in  the  kingdom,  aiid  I  the 

\   plainnest.     But  I  wolild  give  ya<ir  lordship  half  ah  hour^s 

start,  and  yet  come  up  with  you  in  the  affections  of  any 

woman  we  both  wished  to  will ;  becausie  all  those  attentions 

which  yoii  would  omit  on  the  score  of  your  fine  exterior,  I 

should  be  obliged  to  pay,  owing  to  the  deficiencies  of  mine.'* 


CCLXX, 
AGRICULTURE  is  the  most  certain  source  of 
strength,  and  wealth,  and  independence.  Commerce  flour- 
ishes by  circumstances,  precarious,  contingent,  transitory, 
almost  as  liable  to  change,  as  the  winds  and  waves  that  waft 
it  to  our  shores.  She  may  well  be  termed  the  younger 
^sister,  for,  in  all  emergencies,  she  looks  to  agriculture,  both 
for  defence  and  for  supply.  The  earth,  indeed,  is  doubly 
grateful,  inasmuch  as  she  not  only  repays  forty  fold  to  the 
cultivator,  but  reciprocally  improves  its  improver,  rewarding 
him  with  strength,  and  healthy  and  vigour.  Agriculture, 
therefore,  is  the  true  "  qffkina  militum ;"  and  in  her  brave 
and  hardy  peasantry,  she  offers  a  legitimate  and  trusty 
8#ord  toe  those  rulers  that  duly  appreciate  her  value,  and 
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court  her  alliance.    It  is,  however,  more  easy  to  convert  hu8«> 
bandmen  into  excellent  soldiers,  than  to  imitate  Romulus, 
who  could  at  will  reconvert  them  again.    He  first  moulded 
those  materials  that  conquered  the  wbrld ;— a  peasantry  vic- 
torious in  war,  laborious  in  peace,  despisers  of  sloth,  pre- 
pared to  reap  tlie  bloodless  harvest  of  the  sickle,  after  having 
secured  that  of  the  sword.   The  only  employments,  saysDi(»i, 
that  Romulus  left  to  freemen,  were  agriculture  and  warfare ; 
for  he  observed  that  men  so  employed  are  more  temperate, 
less  entangled  in  the  pursuits  of  forbidden  love,  and  subject 
to  that  kind  of  avarice  only  which  leads  them  not  to  injure  one 
another,  but  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expence  of  the  ene- 
my. But  finding  that  each  of  these  occupations^  separate  from 
the  other,  is  imp^fect,  and  produces  murmurs,  instead  of  ap' 
pointing  one  part  of  the  men  to  till  the  earth,  and  the  other 
to  lay  waste  the  enemy's  country,  according  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  ordered  the  same  persons  to 
exercise  the  employments  both  of  husbandmen,  and  of  sol- 
diers ;   and  accustomed  them,  in  time  of  peace,  to  hve  in 
the  country,  and  cultivate  the  land,  except  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  come  to  market,  upon  which  occasions 
they  were  to  meet  in  the  city,  in  order  to  traffic ;   and  to 
that  end  he  appointed  a  market  to  be  held  every  ninth  day. 
And,  in  time  of  war,  he  taught  them  the  duty  of  soldiers, 
and  not  to  yield  to  any  other,  in  the  fatigues  or  advantages 
that  attend  it. 


CCLXXI. 

AVARICE  has  ruined  more  men  than  prodigality 

and  the  blindest  thoughtlessness  of  expenditure  has  not  de- 
stroyed so  many  fortunes,  as  the  calculating  but  insatiable 
lust  of  accumulation. 


CCLXXIL 
SOME  reputed  saints  that  have   been  canonized* 
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<)ught  to  Iiave  been  canonaded ;   and  some  reputed  dinnera 
that  have  been  cannonaded,  ought  to  have  been  canonized. 


V 


CCLXXIII. 

TO  be  satisfied  with  the  acquittal  of  the  world, 
though  accompanied  with  the  secret  condemnaticm  of  con- 
science, this  is  the  mark  of  a  little  mind ;   but  it  requires  a^^ 
iH)ul  of  no  common  stamp  to  be  satisfied  with  its  own  acquit-* 
tal,  and  to  despise  the  condemnation  of  the  world. 


CCLXXIV. 

AN  Irishman  fights  before  he  reasons,  a  Scotchman 
reasons  before  he  fights,  an  Englishman  is  not  particular  as 
to  the  order  of  precedence,  but  will  do  either  to  accommo- 
date his  customers.  A  modem  general  has  said,  that  the 
best  troops  would  be  as  follows :  An  Irishman  half  drunk, 
a  Scotchman  half  starved,  and  an  Englisbman  with  his 

belly  full 

/ 

CCLXXV. 

IP  some  persons  were  to  bestow  the  one  half  of  their 
fortune  in  learning  how  to  spend  the  other  half,  it  would  be 
money  extremely  well  laid  out.  He  that  spends  two  for- 
tunes, and  permitting  himself  to  be  twice  ruined,  dies  at  last 
a  beggar,  deserves  no  commiseration.  He  has  gained  neither 
experience  from  trial,  nor  repentance  from  reprieve.  He  has 
been  all  his  life  abusing  fortune,  without  enjoying  her,  and 
purchaung  wisdom,  without  possessing  her. 


CCLXXVI. 

RELATIONS  take  the  greatest  liberties,  and  give 

the  least  assistance.     If  a  stranger  cannot  help  us  with  his 

purse,  he  will  not  insult  us  with  his  comments ;  but  with 

relations,  it  mostly  happens,  that  they  are  the  veriest  misers 
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wil)i  regktd  is  their  property,  but  perfect  prodigals  in  the 
article  of  advice. 


CCLXXVIL 
AFTER  hypocrites,  the  greatest  dupes  the  devil  has 
are  those  who  exhaust  an  anxious  existence  in  the  disap- 
pointments and  vexations  of  business,  and  live  miserably 
and  meanly,  only  to  die  magnificently  and  rich.     For,  like 
the  hypocrites,  the  only  disinterested  action  these  men  can 
accuse  themselves  of  is,  that  of  serving  the  devil,  without 
receiving  his  wages  ;    for  the  assumed  formality  of  the  one, 
is  not  a  more  effectual  bar  to  enjoyanent,  than  the  real 
avarice  of  the  other.     He  that  stands  every  day  of  liis  life 
behind  a  counter,  until  he  drops  from  it  into  the  grave,  may 
negotiate  many  very  profitable  bargains ;  but  he  has  made  a 
single  bad  one,  so  bad  indeed,  that  it  counterbalances  all  the 
rest ;  for  the  empty  foolery  of  dying  rich,  he  has  paid  down 
his  health,  his  happiness,  and  hi»  inte^ty ;  since  a  very 
old  author  observes,  that  ^<  as  mortar  stkketh  betnieen  tJie 
•     stones,  so  stkketh  fraud  between  buying  and  selling.^    Such 
a  worldling  may  be  compared  to  a  merchant,  who  should  put 
a  rich  cargo  into  a  vessel,  ^nbark  with  it  himsetf*,  and  en- 
counter all  the  perils  and  privations  of  the  sea,  although  he 
was  thoroughly  convinced  before  hand  that  he  was  only  pro- 
viding for  a  shipwreck^  at  the  end  of  a  troublesome  and 
tedious  voyage. 


CCLXXVIIL 
WOMEN  do  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  decorum 
so  often  as  men ;  but  when  they  do,  they  go  greater  lengths* 
For  with  reason  somewhat  weaker,  they  have  to  contend  with 
passions  somewhat  stronger;  besides^  a  female  by  one  trans- 
gression, forfeits  her  place  in  society  for  ever ;  if  once  she 
faDs,  it  is  the  fall  of  Lucifar.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  that  the 
law  6f  opini<»i  should  be  most  severe  on  that  sex  whidi 
IS  least  able  to  bear  it ;  but  so  it  is,  and  if  the  sentence  be 
harsh,  the  sufferer  should  be  renanded  diat  it  was  passed  by 
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her  peers.  Therefore,  if  once  a  woman  breaks  tbn>ngh  the 
barriers  of  decency,  her  case  is  desperate ;  and  if  she  gois 
greater  lengths  than^  the  men,  and  leaves  the  pale  of  pro- 
pnety  farther  behind  her,  it  is  because  she  is  aware  that  all 
leiuitn  i^  pfohibit^»  and  by  none  so  strongly  as  by  her  own 
an.  We  may  als<;  add,  that  as  modesty  is  the  richest  oma- 
meiA  of  a  woman^  the  watit  of  it  is  her  greatest  defbrmily^ 
for  tl^  better  the  things  the  wprse  will  ever  be  its  pervernon ; 
and  if  an  angel  falls^  the  tranfUion  must  be  to  a  daemon* 


CCLXXIX. 
OF  the  professions  it  may  be  said,  that  soldiers  are 

becoming  too  popular,  parsons  too  lazy,  physicians  too  mer- 
cenary, and  lawyers  too  powerful. 


CCLXXX. 
MOST  men  abuse  courtiers,  and  affect  to  despise 
courts ;  yet  most  men  are  proud  of  the  acquaintance  of  the 
one,  and  would  be  glad  to  live  in  the  other. 


CCLXXXI* 
EVILS  are  more  to  be  dreaded  from  the  sudden- 
ness oi  their  attack,  than  from  their  magnitude,  or  their 
duration.  In  the  storms  of  life,  those  that  are  foreseen  are 
half  Qvereomej  but  the  tiffbon  is  a  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the 
htlmgTOini  poundns  on  die  vessel,  as  an  eagle  on  the  prey. 


CGLXXXII. 
HOMER,  not  contented  with  making  his  hero  in- 
vulnei^le  everywhere  but  in  the  heel,  and  so  swift  of  foot« 
thftt  if  he  did  run,  nobody  could  catch  him,  completes  the 
whole,  by  making  a  god  lus  blacksmith,  and  covering  him^ 
like  a  rUnooeros,  with  a  coat  of  mail,  ficom.  a  superhuman 
ifisietery.    With  all  tbose  advantages,,  since  his  object 


v^ 
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was  to  surprise  his  readers,  he  should  have  made  his  biiDj'a 
cowaid|  rather  than  a  hero. 

CCLXXXIII. 

OF  method,  this  may  be  said,  if  we  make  it  our 
slave,  it  is  well,  but  it  is  bad  if  we  are  slaves  to  method. 
A  gentleman  once  told  me,  that  he  made  it  a  regular  rule  to 
read  fifty  pages  every  day  of  some  author  or  other,  and  on 
no  account  to  fall  short  of  that  number,  nor  to  exceed  it.  I 
silently  set  him  down  for  a  man  who  might  have  taste  to 
read  something  worth  writing,  but  who  never  could  have 
genius  himself  to  write  any  thing  worth  reading. 


CCLXXXIV. 
DELIBERATE  with  caution,  but  act  with  deri- 
ve   sion ;  and  yield  with  graciousness,  or  oppose  with  firmness. 


CCLXXXV. 
THERE  are  many  good  natured  fellowi^  who  have 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  to  their  loye  of  bantering  and 
raill^.    No  doubt  they  have  had  much  diversion,  but  they 
have  purchased  it  too  dear.     Although  their  wit  and  their 
brilliancy  may  have  been  often  extolled,  yet  it  has  at  last 
been  extinguished  for  ever ;  and  by  a  foe  perhaps  who  had 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  who  found  it  easier  to 
point  a  sword  than  a  repartee.     I  have^heard  of  a  man,  in 
the  province  of  Bengal,  who  had  been  a  long  time  very  sue- 
cessful  in  hunting  the  tiger ;  bis  skill  gmned  him  great  edat, 
and  had  insured  him  much  diversion,  at  length  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life ;   he  then  relinquished  the  sport,  with 
this  observation :  *^  Tiger  hunting  is  very  fine  amusement, 
k)  long  as  we  hunt  the  tiger,  but  it  is  rather  awkward  when 
the  tiger  takes  it  into  his  head  to  hunt  us.''   Again,  this  skiQ 
in  small  \nt,  like  skill  in  small  arms,  is  very  apt  to  beget  a 
confidence  which  may  prove  fatal  in  the  end.     We  may 
either  mistake  the  proper  moment,  for  even  cowards  have 


\  ^ 
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their  fighting  days,  or  we  may  mistake  the  proper  man.  A 
certain  Savoyard  got  his  livelihood  by  exhibiting  a  monkey 
and  a  bear;  he  gained  so  much  applause  from  his  tricks 
with  the  monkey,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  practise  some 
of  them  upon  the  bear ;  he  was  dreadfully  lacerated,  and  on 
being  rescued,  with  great  difficulty,  from  the  gripe  of  bruin, 
he  exclaimed :  **  What  a  fool  was  I  not  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  monkey  and  a  bear :  a  bear,  my  friends,  is  a  very 
grave  kind  of  a  personage,  and,  as  you  plzdnly  see,  does  not 
understand  a  joke.^ 

CCLXXXVI. 

IT  is  alvvrays  safe  to  learn,  even  from  our  enemies- 
seldom  safe  to  venture  to  instruct,  even  our  friends. 


CCLXXXVII. 

IF  men  have  been  termed  pilgrims,  and  life  a  jour- 
ney, then  we  may  add,  that  the  Christian  pilgrimage  far 
surpasses  all  others,  in  the  following  important  particulars: 
in  the  goodness  of  the  road — ^in  the  beauty  of  the  prospects — 
in  the  excellence  of  the  company— and  in  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  Christian  traveller, 
when  he  has  fimshed  his  course. 


CCLXXXVIII. 
ALL  who  have  been  great  and  good  without  Chris- 
tianity, would  have  been  much  greater  and  better  with  it. 
If  there  be,  amongst  the  sons  of  men,  a  single  exception  to 
this  maxim,  the  divine  Socrates  may  be  allowed  to  put  in 
the  strongest  chum.  It  was  his  high  ambition  to  deserve, 
by  deeds,  not  by  creeds,  an  unrevealed  Heaven,  and  by 
works,  not  by  faith,  to  enter  an  unpromised  land. 


CCLXXXIX. 
THOUGH  the  Godhead  were  to  reward  and  to  ex- 
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ally  without  limit)  and  without  end,  yet  the  object  of  his 
hi^iest  favours  could  never  offend  the  brightness  of  his  eter- 
nal majesty,  by  too  near  an  approximation  to  it ;  for  the  dif- 
ference between  ^  Creat<Hr  and  the  created  must  ever  be 
infinite,  and  the  barrier  that  divides  them  iosunnountable. 


ccxc. 

OF  all  the  marvellous  works  of  the  Deity,  perhaps 
there  is  nothing  that  angels  behold  with  such  supreme  as* 
tonishment  as  a  proud  man. 


CCXCI. 
VANITY  finds  in  self-love  so  powerftil  an  ally,  that 
it  storms  as  it  were  by  a  coup  de  main,  the  citadel  of  our 
heads,  where,  having  blinded  the  two  watchmen^  it  readily 
descends  into  the  heart.  A  coxcomb  begins  by  determining 
that  his  own  profession  is  the  first ;  and  he  finishes,  by  de- 
ciding that  he  is  the  &rst  of  his  profession. 


CCXCII. 
A  POOR  nation  that  relaxes  not  iron  her  attitude  ci 
defence,  is  less  likely  to  be  attacked,  though  surrounded  by 
powerful  neighbours,  than  another  nation  which  possesses 
wealth,  commerce,  popukticHi,  and  all  the  sinews  of  war,  in 
far  greater  abundance,  but  unprepared.  For  the  more  sleek 
the  prey,  the  greater  is  the  temptation ;  and  no  wdlf  will 
leave  a  sheep,  to  dine  upon  a  porcupine. 


CCXCIII. 
MEMORY  is  the  friend  of  wit,  but  the  treacherous 
ally  of  invention ;  and  th»eW  many  books  that  owe  their 
success  to  two  things,  the  good  memory  of  those  who  write 
them,  and  the  bad  menuny  of  those  who  read  them. 
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CCXCIV. 
SUICIDE  sometimes  proceeds  from  cowardice,  but 
t  always ;   for  cowardice  sometimes  prevents  it ;  mnce  as 
my  liye  because  they  are  afraid  to  die,  as  die  because  they  : 
^  afr^d  to  live. 


ccxcv. 

WE  submit  to  the  sodety  of  those  that  can  inform 
,  but  we  seek  the  society  of  those  whom  we  can  inform, 
id  men  of  genius  ought  not  to  be  chagrined  if  they  see 
>ckheads  favoured  with  a  heartier  welcome  than  them- 
ves.  For,  when  we  communicate  knowledge,  we  are  raised 
our  own  estimation,  but  when  we  receive  it,  we  are  lower- 
.  That,  therefore,  which  has  been  observed  of  treason, 
ly  be  S£ud  also  of  talent,  we  love  instruction,  but  hate  the 
^tructor,  and  use  the  light,  but  abuse  the  lanthom. 


CCXCVIL 
THERE  hre  four  classes  of  men  in  the  world ;  first, 
3se  whom  every  one  would  wish  to  talk  to,  and  whom 
Bry  one  does  talk  of ;— these  are  that  small  minority  that 
(istitute  the  great,  Secondly,  those  whom  no  one  wishes 
talk  to,  and  whom  no  one  does  talk  of; — ^these  are  that 
St  majority  that  constitute  the  little.  The  third  class  is 
ide  up  of  those  whom  every  body  talks  oi^  but  nobody 
ks  to;,— these  constitute  the  knaves;  and. the  fourth  is 
Deposed  of  those  whom  every  body  talks  to,  but  whom  no- 
dy  talks  of;  and  these  constitule  the  Sook^ 


CCXCVIII. 
HE  diaty  like  the  wife  of  Csesar,  is  above  suspicion^ 


X 


CCXCVL 
VICE  stings  us,  even  in  our  pleasures,  but  virtue  ^  -^ 
Qsoles  us,  even  in  our  pains. 
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he  alone  Is  the  fittest  person  to  undertake  the  noble  and  often 
adventurous  task  of  diverting  the  shafts  of  calumny  from 
him  who  has  been  wounded  without  cause,  has  fallen  with- 
out pity,  and  cannot  stand  without  help.     It  is  the  posses- 
sor of  unblemished  character  alone,  who,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion,  may  dare  to  stand,  like  Moses,  in  the  gap,  and  stop 
the  plague  of  detraction,  until  Truth  and  Time,   those 
slow  but  steady  friends,  shall  come  up,  to  vindicate  the  pro- 
tected, and  to  dignify  the  protector.      A  good  character, 
therefore,  is  carefully  to  be  maintiuned  for  the  sake  of  others 
if  possible,  more  than  ourselves ;  it  is  a  coat  of  triple  steel, 
giving  security  to  the  wearer,  protection  to  the  oppressed, 
and  inspiring  the  oppressor  with  awe. 


CCXCIX. 
COURAGE  is  generosity  of  the  highest  order,  for 

the  brave  are  prodigal  of  the  most  precious  things.     Our 
blood  is  nearer  and  dearer  to  us  than  our  money,  and  our 
life  than  our  estate.     "Women  are  more  taken  with  courage 
than  with  generosity,  for  it  has  all  the  merits  of  its  sister  vir- 
tue, with  the  addition  of  the  most  disinterested  devotedness, 
and  most  powerful  protection.     Generosity  enters  so  much 
into  the  constitution  of  courage,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough*,  we  shall  hardly  find  an 
instance  of  undaunted  personal  bravery,  coexisting  in  the 
same  breast,  with  great  avarice.     The  self-denial  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  magnanimity  of  chivalry,  all  that  is  splendid  in 
history,  or  captivating  in  romance,  seems  to  have  been  made 
up  of  courage,  or  generosity,  or  of  both.     In  fact,  true 
courage,  well  directed,  can.  neither  be  overpaid  nor  over- 
praised.    An  hero  is  not  composed  of  common  materials ; 
his  expence  is  hazard,  his  coin  is  blood,  and  out  of  the  veiy 

*  At  a  certain  diplomatic  dinner^  where  there  were  many  foreigners  of 
distinction,  the  duke  gave  for  a  toast,  "  My  queen."  One  of  the  party 
who  sat  next  to  Prince  Eugene,  enquired  of  him,  ui  a  whipser,  *'  what 
queen  his  grace  had  given  ;'*  **  I  know  of  no  queen  that  is  his  particular 
ftvourite;/'  replied  die  prince,  except  it  b^ ''  r^na  ptcuma," 
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impossibilities  of  the  coward^  he  cuts  a  perilous  bsrueHy 
with  his  sword.  We  cannot  aspire  to  so  high  a  character, 
on  cheaper  terms,  otherwise  FalstafiTs  soldiers  might  be  al- 
lowed Aeir  claim,  since  they  were  afraid  of  nothing  but 
danger.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  presence  of  mind 
if  always  most  necessary,  when  absence  o£  body  would  be 
most  desirable ;  and  there  is  this  paradox  in  fear,  he  is  most  \ 
likely  to  inspire  it  in  others,  wlio  has  none  himself! 


ccc. 

NATURAL  good  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
moral  good,  and  natural  evil  with  moral  evil,  that  I  am  as 
certain  as  if  I  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven  proclaim  it,  that 
God  is  on  the  side  of  virtue.  He  has  learnt  much,  and  has 
not  lived  in  vain,  who  has  practically  diecovered  that  most 
strict  and  necessary  coonection,  that  does,  and  will  ever 
exist,  between  vice  and  misery,  and  virtue  and  happinesn. 
The  greatest  miracle  that  the  Almighty  could  perform^ 
would  be,  to  make  a  bad  man  happy,  even  in  Heaven;  he 
must  unparadise  that  blessed  place  to  accomplish  it.  In  its 
primary  signification,  all  vice,  ihat  is  all  excess,  brings  itF 
own  punishment  even  here.  By  certain  fixed,  settled,  and 
established  laws  of  Him  who  is  the  God  of  Nature,  excess  of 
every  kind  destroys  that  constitution  that  temperance  would 
preserve.  The  debauchee,  therefore,  offers  up  his  body  a 
«  Uving  sacrifioe*^  to  sin. 

CCCI. 

TO  know  exactly  how  mudi  mischief  «iay  be  ven- 
tured upon  widi  impvffiity,  is  kn09^)edgi^  i9uffi^ient  for  a 
little  great  man. 

cccn. 

IX>GIC  is  a  laige  drawer,  contaiDing  mmt  iiaefiil 

instruments,  and  many  more  tbact  are  superfluous.    But  a 

wise  man  willlook  into  it  f(»*  two  purposes,  to  avail  himself 

of  those  instruments  that  are  reaQy  useful,  and  to  admiie 

L 
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tlie  ingenuity  with  which  those  that  are  not  so,  are  assorted 
and  arranged. 


CCCIII. 
SOME  have  wondered  that  disputes  about  opinions 
should  so  often  end  in  personalities ;   but,  the  fact  is,  that 
such  disputes  begin  with  personalities,  for  our  opinions  are  a 
part  of  ourb'elves. 


CCCIV. 

MANY  who  find  the  day  too  long,  think  life  too 
short ;  but  short  as  life  is,  some  find  it  long  enough  to  out- 
live their  characters,  their  constitutions,  and  their  estates. 


cccv. 

AS  he  ^ves  proof  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  body^ 
that  accidentally  transgressing  the  line  of  demarcation,  is  con- 
fined to  a  pest-house,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  quarantine,  comes 
out  without  being  infected  by  the  plague,  so  he  that  can  live 
in  courts,  those  hospitals  of  intellectual  disease,  vrithout  being 
contaminated  by  folly  or  corruption,  gives  equal  proof  of  a 
sound  and  vigorous  mind.     But,  as  no  one  thinks  so  meanly 
of  a  conjuror  asliis  own  Zany,  so  none  so  thoroughly  despise ' 
a  court,  as  those  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it, 
particularly  if  to  that  acquaintance  they  also  add  due  know- 
ledge of  themselves ;  for  many  have  retired  in  disgust  from 
a  court  which  they  feU  they  despised,  to  a  solitude  which 
they  mQxAy  faruAed  they  could  enjoy,  only,  like  Charles  the 
Fifth,  to  repent  of  their  repentance.     Such  persons,  sick  of 
others,  y^t  not  satisfied  with  themselves,  have  closed  each 
eventless  day  with  an  anxious  wish  to  be  liberated  from  so 
irksome  a  liberty,  and  to  retire  from  so  melancholy  a  retire- 
ment ;  for  it  requires  less  strength  of  mind  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  a  court,  than  to  be  contented  with  a  doyster,  since  to 
be  disgusted  with  a  court,  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  courtiers,  but  to  enjoy  a  cloyster,  we  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
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CCCVI. 
OCEANS  of  mk,  and  reams  of  paper,  and  disputes 
£mte  might  have  been  spared,  if  wranglers  had  avoided 
jhting  the  torch  of  strife  at  the  wrong  end ;  since  a  tenth 
irt  of  the  pains  expended  in  attempting  to  prove  the  why, 
le  where,  and  the  when  certain  events  have  happened, 
Duld  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  that  they 
iver  happened  at  all, 

CCCVII. 

THE  most  admired  statues  of  the  Pagan  deities, 
sre  produced  in  an  age  of  general  infidelity;  and  the 
omans,  vihen  sincere  believers  in  their  mythology,  had 
>t  a  single  god  tolerably  executed ;  and  yet  Seneca  ob- 
rves,  that  these  primitive  ^^Jktiles  dei^  these  gods  of  clay, 
sre  much  more  propitious  than  those  of  marble,  and  were 
3rshipped  with  an  adoration  more  ardent  and  sincere. 
>mething  similar  to  what  happened  to  the  reli^on  of  im- 
irial,  has  since  happened  to  that  of  pontifical  Rome.  For- 
erly  that  altar  was  contented  with  utensils  of  wood,  and  of 
id,  but  its  rites  were  administered  by  an  Austin  and  a 
dry sostom— priests  of  gold !  Things  are  now  reversed ;  the 
tar  of  St.  Peter,  says  Jortin,  has  golden  utensils,  but 
%den  priests. 

CCCVIII. 

IT  rarely  happens  that  the  finest  writers  are  the 
ost  capable  of  teaching  others  their  art.  If  Shakespear, 
mself,  had  been  condemned  to  write  a  system  of  met^^hy- 
2S^  explanatory  of  his  magic  influence  over  all  the  passions 
'  the  mind,  it  would  have  been  a  dull  and  unsatisfactory 
Drk ;  a  heavy  task  both  to  the  reader,  and  to  the  writer. 
11  preceptors,  therefore,  should  have  that  kind  of  genius 
ascribed  by  Tacitus,  *^  equal  to  their  business,  but  not 
xyye  it ;"  a  patient  industry,  with  competent  erudition ;  a 
ind  depending  more  on  its  correctness  than  its  ori^naIity» 
id  on  its  memory,  rather  than  on  its  invention.     If  we 
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wish  to 'Cut  glass,  we  must  haye  recourse  to  a  diamond ;  but 
if  it  be  6ur  task  to  ^ver  iron  or  lead,  we  must  make  use  of 
n  much  co&rser  instrumdnt.  To  sentence  a  man  of  true 
^nius  to  the  drudgery  of  a  school,  is  to  put  a  race  horse  in 
a  itail]. 


CCCIX. 
HISTRIONIC  talent  is  not  so. rare  a  gif^  as  some 
imagine,  it  is  both  over-rated  and  over-paid.     That  the  re- 
quisites for  a  first  rate  actor,  demand  a  combination  not  easily 
to  be  found,  is  an  erroneous  assikllnptioi^,  ascribabfe,  )i>erhaps, 
to  the  following  causes :  The  mark^  fcft  tMs  kind  of  talent 
Inust  always  be  understocJcedy  because  vay  few  bf  those  wh6 
dre  really  qualified  to  gain  theatrical  fkttle,  will  condescend 
to  start  for  it     To  succeed,  the  cftitdidAte  must  be  a  gimtle- 
iman  by  nature,  and  a  scholar  by  education  ;  diere  are  many 
who  can  justly  boast  of  this  untold,  but  out  of  Uiat  iitony, 
how  few  are  there  that  would  seek  or  d^inre  theatiical  cele- 
brity.    The  metropofitan  tfa^^ti^,  there&lre^  can  bnlj  be 
recruited  from  the  best  samples  whidi  the  provihdid  theMres 
will  afford,  and  this  is  a  market,  abundafnt  as  to  qulmtity^ 
but  extremely  deficient  as  tb  quiality.    Johnson  ttid  Garridc 
that  he  and  his  profei^sion  w^re  mutually  iiidebtcld  to  eadi 
other :  "  Your  profession,"  said  the  doctor,  **  has  toade.you 
rich,  and  you  have  made  your  profession  respectable."   Such 
men  as  Smith,  Garrick,  Kemble,  and  Young,  might  do  hon- 
our to  any  profession,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  succeeded 
in  any ;    out  their  attempting  success  in  this  department  is 
much  more  extraordinary  than  their  attaining  it ;  fbr,  in  ge- 
neral, those  who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  an 
actor^  also  feel  that  they  deserve  to  be  something  better,  and 
this  feeling  dictates  a  more  respectable  arena.     I^either  is  the 
title  to  talent  bestowed  by  the  suffrages  of  a  metropolitan 
audience,  always  unequivocal     Such  an  audience  is,  indeed, 
a  tribunal  from  which  an  actor  has  no  appeal ;  but  there 
are  many  causes  which   conspire  to  warp  and  to  bias  its 
judgment ;  ^and  it  often  happens  that  it  is  more  difiicult  to 
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please  a  country  atidiencey  than  a  London  one.  In  a  coun- 
try theatJTf?,  there  i^  ciotbing  tobr^be  Qur  decisions ;  the  prin- 
qpal  a^tor  is  ba^y  supported,  and  inust  depend  solely 
01^  X^^¥^^>  \^  &  Lqi^4p^  l^he^^e,  thp  |3lftze  of  light  aiid 
befltufy^  die  $pl^nd|Q\ir  of  t^ie  scei^^,  the  sl^U  of  the  orchef- 
tra,  are  all  adscititious  attractions,  acting  as  avant  couriers 
for  the  performer,  and  predisposing  us  to  be  pleased.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  extended  ipf^ificence  of  a  metropolitan 
stage  defends  the  actor  irom  that  microscopic  scrutiny  to 
^luch  he  must  subniit  in  the  country.  We  should  al^  re- 
member, that  at  times  it  requires  more  courage  to  p^ais^ 
than  to  censure,  and  the  metropolitan  actor  will  always  have 
ihis  advantage  over  the  provincial,  if  we  are  pleased,  our 
taste  is  flattered  in  the  one  instance,  but  suspected  in  the 
other. 


cecx. 

ENVy,  if  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  brightness 
of  another'*s  prosperity,  hke  the  scoi*pion,  confined  wiliiin  a 
drcle  of  fire,  will  sting  itself  to  death. 


CCCXI. 

WE  ^hquld  not  bp  too  niggardly  in  our  praise,  for 
mep  wij}  do  more  to  sppport  a  character,  than  to  raise  one. 


eccxii. 

THERE  are  no  two  things  so  much  talked  of,  and 
to  sddom  seen  as  ^rlue,  wad  the  fu^ds. 


ccexiii. 

THE  depravity  of  human  nature  is  a  favounte  topic 
with  die  pi^ests,  but  they  will  not  brook  that  the  laity  should 
descant  upon  it;  in  this  respect  they  may  be  compared  to 
those  hufiibands  who  £redy  abuse  their  own  wives,  but  are 
leady  to  cut  the  throat  of  Qsy  other  man  who  does  wi« 


/' 
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CCCXIV. 

IF  you  cannot  avoid  a  quarrel  with  a  blackguard, 
let  your  lawyer  manage  it,  rather  than  yourself.  No  man 
sweeps  his  own  chimney,  but  employs  a  chinmey  sweeper^ 
who  has  no  objection  to  dirty  work,  because  it  is  his  tradf. 


CCCXV. 

IT  is  easier  to  pretend  to  be  what  you  are  not,  than 
to  hide  what  you  really  are ;  but  he  that  can  accomplish 
both,  has  little  to  learn  in  hjrpocrisy. 


CCCXVI. 

IN  any  public  scheme  or  project,  it  is  advisable  that 
the  proposer  or  projector  should  not  at  first  present  himself 
to  the  public  as  the  sole  mover  in  the  affair.     His  neighbours 
will  not  like  his  egotism  if  it  be  at  all  ambitious,  nor  will 
they  willingly  co-operate  in  any  thing  that  may  place  an 
equal  a  single  step  above  their  own  heads.     Dr.  Franklin 
was  the  first  projector  of  many  useful  institutions  in  the  in- 
fant state  of  America.     He  attamed  his  object,  and  avoided 
envy,  for  he  himself  informs  us,  that  his  secret  was  to  pro- 
pose the  measure  at  first,  not  as  originating  in  himself  alone, 
but  as  the  joint  recommendation  of  a  few  friends.     The  doc- 
tor was  no  stranger  to  the  workings  of  the  human  heart ;  for 
if  hi&  measures  had  failed,  their  failure  would  not  be  attri- 
buted to  him  alone,  and  if  they  succeeded,  some  one  else 
would  be  forward  enough  to  daim  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  planner  of  them.     But  whenever  this  happens,  the  ori- 
ginal projector  will  be  sure  to  gain  from  the  envy  of  man- 
kind,-that  jubtice  which  he  must  not  expect  from  their  gra- 
titude ;  for  all  the  rest  of  the  members  will  not  patiently  see 
another  run  away  with  the  merit  of  that  plan  whidb  originat- 
ed in  the  first  projector  alone,  who  will,  therefore,  be  sure 
to  reap  his  full  due  of  praise  in  the  end,  and  with  that  in« 
tcrest  which  mankind  will  always  cheerfully  pay,  not  so 
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much  for  the  justice  of  rewarding  the  diffident,  as  for  ihe 
pleasure  of  lowering  the  vmn. 


CCCXVII. 
SOME  well  meaning  Christians  tremble  for  their 
salvation,  because  they  have  never  gone  through  that  valley 
of  tears  and  of  sorrow,  whi(*h  they  have  been  taught  to  con- 
sider as  an  ordeal  that  must  be  passed  through,  before  they 
can  arrive  at  regeneration  ;  to  satisfy  such  minds,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  slightest  sorrow  for  sin  is  sufficient,  if  it 
produce  amendment,  and  that  the  greatest  is  insufficient,  if 
it  do  not.  Therefore,  by  their  own  fruits  let  them  prove 
themselves ;  for  some  soils  will  take  the  good  seed,  without 
being  watered  with  tears,  or  harrowed  up  by  affliction. 


CCCXVIII- 
SHAKESPEARE,  Butler,  and  Bacon,  have  ren- 
dered it  extremely  difficult  for  all  who  come  after  them,  to 
be  sublime,  witty,  or  profound. 


CCCXIX. 

IF  you  have  cause  to  suspect  the  integrity  of  one 
with  whom  you  must  have  dealings,  take  care  to  have  no 
communication  with  him,  if  he  has  his  friend,  and  you  have 
not ;  you  are  playing  a  dangerous  game,  in  which  the  odds 
are  two  to  one  against  you. 


cccxx. 

WHEN  the  Methodists  first  decide  on  the  doctrine 
they  approve,  and  then  chuse  such  pastors  as  they  know  be- 
fore hand,  will  preach  no  other;  they  act  as  wisely  as  a 
padent,  who  should  send  for  a  phy^cian,  and  then  prescribe 
to  him  what  medicines  he  ought  to  advise. 


r 

CCCXXI. 

A  NECESSITOUS  man  who  gives   costly  dinnere 
pays  large  sums  to  be  laughed  at. 


CCCXXII. 
EXAMINATIONS  are    formidable  even   to  the 
best  prepared,  for  the  greatest  fool  may  ask  more  than  the 
wisest  man  can  answer. 


CCCXXIII. 

IT  is  better  to  have  recourse  to  a  quack,  if  he  can 
r  cure  our  disorder,  although  he  cannot  explain  it,  than  to  a 
physidan,  if  he  can  explain  our  disease^  but.  cannot  cure  it 
In  a  certain  consultation  of  f^ysicians  m  this  kingdom,  they 
all  differed  about  the  nature  of  an  intermittent,  and  all  of 
them  were  ready  to  define  the  disorder.  The  patient  was  a 
king ;  at  length  an  empiric,  who  had  been  called  in,  thus 
interposed:  Gentlemen,  you  all  seem  to  differ  al»put  the 
nature  of  an  intermittent^  permit  me  to  explain  it ;  an  Itt^ 
termittent,  gentlemen,  is  a  disorder  which  I  can  cure,  and 
which  you  cannot. 

cccxxiv. 

IT  is  a  serious  doubt  whether  a  wise  man  ought  to 
accept  of  a  thousimd  years  of  life,  even  provided  that  those 
three  iinportant  advantages  of  faealdi,  youth,  and  riches, 
could  be  securely  guaranteed  unto  him.  But  this  is  an  ofiier 
than  can  never  be  refused,  for  it  will  never  be  mad^.  Tric- 
ing things  as  they  really  are,  it  must  be  confessed  that  life, 
after  forty,  is  an  anticlimax,  gradual  indeed,  and  progressive, 
with  some,  but  steep  and  rapid  with  others.  It  would  be 
well  if  old  age  diminished  our  per^pdbilitieiB  to  pain,  in  the  \ 
same  proportion  that  it  does  our  sensibilities  to  {Measure  f 
and  if  life  has  been  termed  a  feast,  those  &voured  few  are 
this  most  fi^rtunate  guests,  who  are  not  compelled  to  sit  at 
the  table,  when  they  can  no  Ipnger  partricc  of  the  ban^pet 


But  the  misfortune  is,  that  body  and  nuody  Ukf  19am  ^d 
wife,  do  not  always  agree  to  die  tc^ther.  It  is  b^  wbon 
the  mind  survives  the  body ;  and  worse  still  when  the  body 
survives  tlie  mind ;  but,  when  both  these  survive  Qur  spirits, 
our  belies,  and  our  health,  this  is  worst  of  alU 


cccxxv. 

AS  some  consolation  for  the  fears  of  the  brave,  and 
the  follies  of  the  wise,  let  us  reflect  on  the  magnanimity  that 
has  been  displayed  by  the  weak,  and  the  disinterestedness 
diat  has  been  evinced  by  the  mistaken ;  by  those  who  have 
indeed  grossly  erred,  but  have  nobly  acted.  And  this  re- 
flection will  increase  our  veneration  for  virtue,  when  even  its 
shadow  has  produced  substantial  good  and  unconquerable 
heircMsm ;  since  a  phantom,  when  mistaken  for  her^  has  been 
pursued  with  an  ardor  that  gathered  force  from  opposition, 
constancy  from  persecution,  and  victory  ffun  death* 


CCCXXVI. 
THERE  is  this  difference  between  happiness  and 
wisdom ;  he  that  thinka  himself  the  hapfnest  man,  really. is 
so ;  but  he  that  thinks  himself  the  wisest,  is  generally  the 
greatest  fool. 


'I    II   .III 


CCCXXVII. 
ARISTOTLE  has  scad  that  man  is  by  nature,  Ttao* 
Koi»uyixo¥,  a  social  animal,  and  he  might  have  added,  a  selfish 
one  too.  Heroism,  self-denial,  and  magnanimity,  in  all  in- 
stances, where  they  do  not  spring  from  a  principle  of  reli- 
gion, are  but  splendid  altars  on  which  we  s^riflce  one  kind 
o(  self-love  to  another^  I  think  it  is  Adam  Smith  who  has 
observed,  that  if  amm  in  Europe  were  to  ^  to  bed  with 
the  conviction  tfaa^e  hour  of  twelve,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  whole  empire  of  China  would  be  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake,  it  would  not  disturb  his  nighf  s  rest  so  mudi 


w 
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as  the  certainty,  that,  at  the  same  hour,  he  himself  would  be 
obliged  to  undergo  the  amputation  of  his  little  finger.    It 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  our  nature,  intended,  perhaps,  for  our 
preservation,  that  little  evils  coming  home  to  ourselves, 
should  afiect  us  more  than  great  evils  at  a  distance,  happen- 
ing to  others ;   but  they  must  be  evils  that  we  cannot  pre- 
vent, and  over  which  we  have  no  control ;  for,  perhaps,  there 
is  no  man  that  would  not  lose  a  little  finger  to  save  China. 
It  has  been  also  remarked,  that  if  a  state  criminal  were  to 
be  executed  opposite  to  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  at  the 
moment  of  the  performance  of  the  deepest  tragedy,  that  the 
emptiness  of  the  house,    and  the  sudden  abandonment  of 
the  seats,  would  immediately  testify  how  much  more  we  are 
interested  by  witnesshig  real  misery  than  artificial.     But  the 
result  of  such  an  experiment  would  probably  be  this,  that 
the  galleries  would  be  wholly  deserted,  and  the  boxes  in 
part,  but  that  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  audience  in 
the  pit  would  keep  their  stations;     for  the  extremes  of  lux- 
ury* on  the  one  hand,  and  of  misery,  on  the  other,  have  a 
decided  tendency  to  harden   the  human  mind;    but  the 
middle  class,  in  as  much  as  it  is  equally  removed  from  both 
these  extremes,  seems  to  be  that  particular  meridian,  under 
which  all  the  kindlier  afiections,  and  the  finer  sensibilUities  of 
our  nature  most  readily  flourish,  and  abound.    But,  even  if 
the  theatre  were  wholly  emptied  on  such  an  occasion  as  that 
which  I  have  noticed  above,  it  would  not  appear  that  we 
should  be  warranted  in  affirming,  that  we  are  creatures  so 
constituted,  as  to  derive  happiness,  not  only  from  our  own 
pleasures,  but  from  another^s  pains.   For  sympathy,  in  some 

* 

*  It  was  from  the  paTiDon  of  plfasure  and  enjoyment  that  the  Four- 
teenth Louis  sent  out  his  orders  for  the  derastation  of  the  whole 
palatinate;  and  it  was  from  the  bowl  and  the  banquet^  that  Nero  issued 
forth  to  fiddle  to  the  flames  of  Rome;  and^  on  the  contrary^  it  was 
from  the  loathsome  bed  of  a  most  fouJ  and  incurable  disease,  that 
Herod  decreed  the  assassination  of  the  Jewish  nobility ;  and  Tippoo 
Saib  ordered  the  murder  of  a  corps  of  Christiau  slares,  the  most  cruel 
act  of  his  cruel  life,  at  a  moment  when  he  justly  anticipated  his  own 
death,  and  the  conflagration  of  his  capitaL 
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.  temperaments,  will  produce  the  same  conduct,  with  insenjsi- 
bility,  in  others,  and  the  effects  will  be  similar,  although 
the  causes  that  produce  them  will  be  opposite.  The  famous 
.  ^^  amateur  Anglais^^  who  crossed  the  channel  to  witness  an 
execution  at  Paris,  was  never  suspected  of  a  want  of  feeling ; 
but  die  servant  ^1,  recorded  by  Swift,  who  walked  seven 
miles  in  a  torrent  of  rain,  to  see  a  criminal  hanged,  and  re- 
turned crying  and  sobbing  because  the  man  was  reprieved, 
.may,  without  any  breach  of  Christian  charity,  be  accused  of 
a  total  want  of  conipcission  and  benevolence. 


c  ; 


CCCXXVIII. 
ANALOGY^  although  it  is  not  infallible,  is  yet  that 
telescope  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  marvellously  assisted  in 
the  discovery  of  both  physical  and  moral  truth.  Analogy 
has  much  in  store  for  men ;  but  babes  require  milk,  and 
there  may  be  intellectual  food  which  the  present  state  of 
society  is  not  fit  to  partake  of;  to  lay  such  before  it,  would 
be  as  absurd  as  to  give  a  quadrant  to  an  Indian,  or  a  loom 
to  an  Hottentot.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  a  certain  state  of  civiUzation  and  refinement 
should  precede,  and,  as  it  were,  prepare  the  human  mind  for 
the  reception  even  of  the  noblest  gift  it  has  ever  received, 
the  law  of  God  revealed  by  Christianity.  Socrates  was 
termed  a  Christian,  bom  some  centuries  before  his  time.  A 
state  of  society  hke  the  present,  obscured  by  selfishness,  and 
disturbed  by  warfare,  presents  a  medium  almost  impervi- 
ous to  the  ray  of  moral  truth ;  the  muddy  sediment  must 
subside,  and  the  tempest  must  cease,  before  the  sun  can  illu- 
minate the  lake.  But  I  foresee  the  period  when  some  new 
and  parent  idea  in  morals,  the  matrix  of  a  better  order  of 
things,  shall  reconcile  us  more  completely  to  God.  to  nature, 
and  to  ourselves.  In  physics,  there  are  many  discoveries 
already  made,  too  powerful  to  be  safe,  too  unmanageable  to 
be  subservient  Like  the  Behemoth  described  by  Job,  who 
could  neither  be  tamed  to  render  sport  for  the  maidens,  nor 


0- 
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to  bend  bis  neek  to  the  plough,  so  the^  disoovmes  ia  phy- 
sics have  not  yet  been  subdued  by  any  band  bold  enough  lo 
apply  them  either  to  the  elegancies  or  to  ^e  necessities  of 
Kfe.    Let  any  man  reflect  on  the  revolution  produced  in 
aodety  by  two  simple  and  common  things,  glass  and  gun- 
powder.  What  then  ?  shall  some  discoveries  in  physios  be  so 
important  as  to  produce  a  comj^te  revolution  in  society,  and 
others  so  powerful  that  the  very  itiventors  of  them  have  not 
tis  yet  dared  to  i^ly  them,  and  diall  not  discoveries  m 
morals  be  allowed  a  still  mcM?e  paramount  and  universal  in- 
fluence? an  influence,  the  greater  in  proportion  as  matter  is 
inferior  to  mincL    For  we  must  remember  that  analogy  was 
that  powerful  en^e  that,  in  the  mind  of  a  Newton,  disco- 
vafed  to, us  the  laws  <^  all  other  worlds;  and  in  that  of 
a  Columbu3>  put  us  in  full  possession  of  our  own* 


CCCXXIX. 
SOCIETY,  like  a  shaded  ftlk,  must  be  viewed  in 
all  situations,  or  its  colours  will  deceive  us.    Goldsmith  ob- 
served, that  one  man  who  travds  through  Eurc^  <m  foot, 
and  who,  like  Scriblerus,  makes  his  legs  his  compasses,  and 
another  who  is  whisked  through  it  in  a  diaise  and  fpur,  will 
form  vety  diflerent  conclusions  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 
The  philosopher,  therefore,  will  draw  his  estimate  of  humim 
nature,  by  varying  as  much  as  possible  his  own  situation,  to 
multiply  the  points  of  view  under  which  he  observes  her. 
Uncircumscnbed  by  lines  of  latitude  or  of  longitude,  he 
will  examine  her  '^  buttoned  up  and  laced  in  the  firms  and 
ceremonies  of  civilization^  and  at  her  ease,  and  unrestrained 
in  the  light  andfeaOiered  costume  of  the  savage.'^    He  w31 
also  associate  with  the  highest,  without  servility,  and  with  the 
lowest,  without  vulgarity.     In  short,  in  the  grand  theatre  of 
human  life,  he  will  vi3it  the  pit  and  the  gallery,  as  well  as 
the  boxes,  but  he  will  not  inform  the  boxes  that  he  eomea 
amongst  them  from  the  pit,  por  the  pit 'that  he  visits  them 
from  the  gallery. 
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CCCKXX, 

A  SECOND  pl:«f6S6ion  f»eld(»Q  succeeds^  not  becauft^ 
afuAn  may  no^  ttiake  Ufiiself  fdly  equal  to  4t&  duties^  but 
because  the  w^^)d  will  not  readily  believe  he  is  so.  The 
w<)rld  argue  thtib :  h^  that  has  failed  in  his  first  profession, 
to  which  he  dedicated  the  morning  of  his  life,  and  the 
tipring  time  of  his  ex^tions^  is  not  the  most  likely  person  to 
master  a  seccHid^  ^ut  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  a  man'^s 
.first  pr^i^sion  is  often  diosen  for  him  by  others ;  his  second 
he  usually  decides  upcm  lor  himself;  therefore,  his  failure  in 
his  first  lirofesftion  may^  (or  what  they  know,  be  mainly 
owiog  to  the  aec^et  but  moere  attentions  he  was  constantly 
{layifig  to  his  second ;  aad,  in  this  case,  he  may  be  compared 
to  those  who  having  suffered  others  to  prescribe  to  them  a 
wife,  have  taken  die  liberty  to  consult  themselves  in  the 
choice  of  a  mistress* 


CCCXXXI. 

IT  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  tongue  discovers 
the  state  of  the  mind,  no  less  than  that  of  the  body ;  but,  in 
eiUier  case,  before  the  philosopher  or  the  physician  can 
judge,  the  patient  must  ^en  his  motdh.  Some  men  enve- 
lope themselves  in  such  en  impenetrable  cloke  of  silence, 
that  the  tongue  vrill  afford  us  no  symptoms  of  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  mind.  Such  tadtiimity,  indeed,  is  wise  if  they 
are  fools,  but  foolish  if  they  are  wise,  and  the  only  method 
to  form  a  judgment  of  these  mutes,  is  narrowly  to  observe 
when,  vi^here,  and  how  they  smile.  It  shows  much  more 
stupidity  to  be  grave  at  a  good  thing,  thkn  to  be  merry  at  a 
bad  one ;  and  of  all  ignorance,  that  which  is  silent,  is  th^ 
least  productive,  fcnr  praters  may  suggest  an  idea,  if  they 
cannot  start  one. 


k*M*^ 


cccxxxii. 

THE  labouring  classes  of  the  community,  in  the 
metropolis,  are  vastly  u^fieritHr,  in  point  of  intellect,  to  the 
MuaeiCRrdiircf  somty  in  die  oountitf.    The  dttnd  of  the  dty 
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artificer^  is  mechanized  by  his  constant  attention  to  one 
single  object ;  an  attention  into  which  he  is  of  necesaty  dnt* 
led  and  disdplined,  by  the  minute  subdiyiaon  of  labour, 
which  improves,  I  admit,  the  art,  but  delHlitates  the  artist, 
and  converts  the  man  into  a  mere  breathing  part  of  that 
machinery  by  which  he  works.  The  rustic,  on  die  contrary, 
who  is  obliged  to  turn  his  hand  to  every  thing,  and  must 
often  maJce  his  tool  before  he  can  use  it,  is  pregnant  with  in- 
vention, aad  fertile  in  resource.  It  is  true,  that  by  a  com- 
bination of  their  different  employments,  the  city  artificers 
produce  specimens  in  their  respective  vocations,  far  superior 
to  the  best  efforts  of  the  rustics.  But,  if  from  the  effects  ot 
systematic  combination^  the  cits  infer  an  individtial  superiori' 
ty^  tliey  are  woefully  deceived. 


CCCXXXIII. 

TH£  society  of  dead  authors  has  this  advantage 
over  that  of  the  living,  they  never  flatter  us  to  our  faces, 
nor  slander  us  behind  our  backs,  nor  intrude  upon  our  pri- 
vacy, nor  quit  their  shelves  until  we  take  them  down.  Be- 
sides, it  is  always  easy  to  shut  a  book,  but  not  quite  so  easy 
t6  get  rid  of  a  lettered  coxcomb.  Living  authors,  therefore, 
are  usually  bad  companions  ;  if  they  have  not  gained  a  cha- 
racter, they  seek  to  do  so  by  methods  often  ridiculous,  al- 
ways disgusting ;  and  if  they  have  established  a  character, 
they  are  silent,  for  fear  of  losing  by  their  tongue  what  they 
have  acquired  by  their  pen;  for  many  authors  converse 
much  more  foolishly  than  Goldsmith,  who  have  never  writ- 
ten half  so  well. 


CCCXXXIV. 

IF  you  would  be  known,  and  not  know,  vegetate  in  a 
yUlage;  if  you  would  know,  and  not  be  known,  live  in  a  city. 


cccxxxv. 

THAT  piodes  of  government  have  much  more  to 
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do  with  the  formation  of  national  character,  than  soils,  suns, 
and  climates,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  present  state  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  compared  with  the  ancient.  Give  these 
nations  back  their  former  governments,  and  all  their  national 
energies  would  return,  and  enable  them  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  any  conceivable  change  of  climate ;  but  no 
conceivable  change  of  climate  would  enable  them  to  recover 
their  former  ener^es.  In  fact,  so  powerful  are  all  those 
causes  that  are  connected  with  changes  in  their  governments, 
that  they  have  sometimes  made  whole  nations  alter  as  sud- 
denly and  as  capriciously  as  individuals.  The  Romans  laid 
down  their  Uberties  at  the  feet  of  Nero,  who  would  not  even 
lend  them  to  Caesar;  and  we  have  lately  seen  the  whole 
French  nation,  rush  as  one  man  from  the  very  extremes  of 
loyalty,  to  behead  the  mildest  monarch  that  ever  ruled 
them,  and  conclude  a  sanguinary  career  of  plunder,  by  par* 
doning  and  rewarding  a  tyrant,  to  whom  their  blood  was 
but  water,  and  their  groans  but  wind ;  thus  they  sacrificed 
one  that  died  a  martyr,  to  his  clemency,  and  they  rewarded 
another,  who  lives  to  boast  of  his  murders. 


CCCXXXVI. 

HE  that  gives  a  portion  of  his  time  and  talent  to  the 
investigation  of  mathematical  truth,  will  come  to  all  other 
questions,  with  a  decided  advantage  over  his  opponents. 
He  will  be  in  argument  what  the  ancient  Romans  were  in  the 
field ;  to  them  the  day  of  battle  was  a  day  of  comparative  re- 
creation, because  .they  were  ever  accustomed  to  exerdse  with 
arms  much  heavier  than  they  fought ;  and  their  reviews  dif- 
fered from  a  real  battle  in  two  respects,  they  encountered 
more  fatigue,  but  the  victory  was  bkx)dless. 


CCCXXXVII. 
A  PEACE,  for  the  making  of  which,  the  negodator 
has  been  the  most  hberally  rewarded,   is  usually   a  bad 
peace.    He  is  rewarded  on  the  score  of  having  overreadied 
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lus  en^y,  wad  for  faaying  made  a  peace,  the  adyantages  of 
which  are  clearly  on  hid  owtk  aide.  But  such  a  peace  will 
not  be  kept ;  and  that  is  the  best  peace  which  is  most  like* 
ly  to  be  &e  £rmel»t.  Now,  a  peace  where  the  advantages  are 
balanced,  and  which  consults  the  good  of  both  parties,  is  the 
firmest,  because  both  parties.,  ate  interested  in  its  preserva- 
tion ;  for  parchmeilt  bonds  and  seals  of  state  will  not  re- 
atiahr  a  discontented  nation,  thskthas  arms  in  her  hands, 
and  knows  how  to  use  them. 


C€CXXXVIII. 
NO  n»en  deeapise  {^y»c  &o  much  as  physicians,  be- 
cause no  men  so  thoroughly  understand  how  little  it  can 
{perform.  They  have  be^i  tinkering  the  human  constitution 
fonxr  thousand  years,  in  order  to  cure  about  as  many  disor- 
ders. The  result  is^  that  mercury  and  brimstone  are  the 
only  two  specifics  they  have  discovered.  All  the  fatal  mala- 
dies continue  to  be  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Paracelsus, 
Hippocrates,  and  Galen,  "  opprcbria  medicorumJ*  It  is 
true  that  each  disorder  has  a  thousand  prescriptions,  but  not 
a  single  remedy.  They  pour  a  variety  of  salts  and  acids 
into  a  marble  mortar,  and  expect  similar  results  when  these 
ingredients  are  poured  into  ike  human  stomach ;  but  what 
caii  he  so  groimdiess  as  reasonings  buik  on  such  anakgies  *. 
For  the  maible  mortar  admits  the  agency  of  die  atmosphm* 
eA  air,  which  cantiot  be  said  of  the  human  slomach ;  and, 

*  It  is  more  safe  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  late  Doctor  Heber- 
^en ;  he  paid  ^e  strictest  attention  to  symptoms^  and  to  tempera-, 
ments^  and  liaving  ascertained  these,  .to  the  best  6(  his  jadgtnerrt,  he 
prescribed  Midi  T^xaedkn  as  lie  had  alvi^ys  obno^sd  tt>  hebeaAJM^io 
others  under  similar. arcamstoiiceB;  ami  what  WI9  vf  k'till  grea^feast^, 
sequence,  he  carefully  avoided  all  that  long  experience  lu>d  taught  him 
would  do  harm ;  here  he  stopped^  for  iie  was  not  so  presumptuous  as 
to  frame  theories  to  explain  the  why  and  the  wherefore  this  did  harm, 
or  that  did  good;  he  was  too  much  occupied  in  things  of  greater  im- 
portance, Well  knowing  that  the  wisest  iif  us  know  nothing  of  life,  but 
tjf  lis  ^ets,  and  that  the  conseqaenoes  of  every  pnesoiption  are  iar 
elm  and  appaieilt  tkaxt  the  cnnlTPS  4hat  ftroduce  «t]iem. 
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Again,  the  bunaa  stoiQach  po^sesse^  life  *,  and  the  gastrin 
jutoe,  vfaicb  cimnot  be  ai^d  of  the  iniurbl^  mortar. 


CCCXXXIX. 
THERE  «re  two  m^tids,  one  of  which  is  cHnmpoteiit 
in  the  cabinet,  and  the  other  in  the  camp, — gold  and  iron. 
He  that  knows  how  to  apply  them  both,  may  indeed  attain 
the  highest  station,  but  he  must  know  something  more  to 
keep  it  It  has  been  doubted  whether  Cromwell,  with  .all 
hit  pretended  »anctity,  and  all  his  real  courage^  could  hare 
niftintained  his  power  one  short  year  ionger,  evea  if  he  had 
not  died  in  the  fifily-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  anni^ 
versary  of  that  Tery  day,  which  hft  had  always  con^dered  am 
the  most  fortunate  of  his  life.  For  Cromwell  had  also  bis 
high  destinies^  and  his  lucky  days. 


CCCXL. 
ANTITHESIS  maybe  the  blossom  of  wit,  but  it 
will  never  aiTrive  at  maturity,  unless  sound  sense  be  the 
trunk,  and  truth  the  root. 


CCCXLL 
POSTHUMOUS  charities  are  the  very  essence  of 

selfishneFS,  when  bequeathed  by  those  who,   when  alive, 

would  part  with  nothing.     In  Catholic  countries  there  is  no 

mortmain  act,  and  those  who,  when  dying,  impoverish  their  f 

relations,  by  leaving  their  fortunes  to  be  expended  in  masses 

for  theniselves,  have  been  shrewdly  said  to  leave  their  own 

souls  thdr  heirs. 


CCCXLIL 

THE  sdence  of  the  mathematics  performs  more  than  it 

*  The  gastric  juice  will  not  act  upon  a  living  stomach,  altl^ugh  it 
will  rapidly  decompose  a  dead  one. 

M 


■\ 
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promises,  but  the  science  of  metaphysics  promises  more  than 
it  performs.  The  study  of  the  mathematics,  like  the  Nile,  be«> 
^ns  in  minuteness,  but  ends  in  magnificence ;  but  the  study 
of  metaphysics  begins  with  a  torrent  of  tropes,  and  a  copi- 
ous current  of  words,  yet  loses  itself  at  last,  in  obscurity  and 
conjecture,  like  the  Niger  in  his  barren  deserts  of  sand. 


CCCXLIII. 

TO  be  continually  subject  to  the  breath  of  slander, 
unll  tarnish. the  purest  virtue,  as  a  constant  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  will  obscure  the  brightness  of  the  finest  gold ; 
but,  in  either  case,  the  real  value  of  both  continues  the 
4MUne,  although  the  currency  may  be  somewhat  impeded. 


CCCXLIV. 

THE  mob  is  a  monster  with  the  hands  of  Briareus, 
but  the  head  of  Polyphemus,  strong  to  execute,  but  blind 
to  perceive. 

CCCXLV. 
WHEN  we  apply  to  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  Ro* 
mans,  the  pure  and  unbending  principles  of  Christianity, 
we  try  those  noble  delinquents  unjustly,  in  as  much  as  we 
condemn  them  by  the  severe  sentence  of  an  "  ex  postJactoT 
law. 


CCCXLVI. 
STRONG  as  our  passions  are,  they  may  be^s^rved 
V     into  submission,  and  conquered,  without  being  killed. 


^  CCCXLVII. 

/  GREAT  men,  like  great  cities,  have  many  crooked 

arts,  and  dark  alleys  in  their  hearts,  whereby  he  that  knows 
them  may  save  himself  much  time  and  trouble. 


A 
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CCCXLVIII 
THERE  are  some  men  who  are  fortune's  favourites, 
and  who,  like  cats,  light  for  ever  upon  their  legs ;  Wilkes 
was  one  of  these  didappers,  whom,  if  you  had  stripped 
naked,  and  thrown  over  Westminster  bridge,  you  might 
have  met  on  the  very  next  day,  with  a  bag  wig  oa-Jms 
head,  a  sword  by  hio-  oide,  a  laced  coat  upon  hia  back,  and 
money  in  his  pocket. 


CCCXLIX. 
WE  may  doubt  of  the  existence  of  matter,  if  we 
please,  and,  like  Berkeley,  even  deny  it,  without  subjecting 
ourselves  to  the  shame  of  a  verv  conclusive  confutation ;  but 
there  is  this  remarkable  difPerenoe  between  matter  and  mind ; 
he  that  doubts  the  existence  of  mind,  by  davibiingy  proves  it 


CCCL. 

THE  policy  of  drawing  a  public  revenue  from  the 
private  vices  of  drinking,  and  of  gaming,  is  as  purblind  as 
it  is  pernicious ;  for  temperate  men  drink  the  most,  because 
they  drink  the  longest ;  and  a  gamester  contributes  much 
less  to  the  revenue  than  the  industrious,  because  he  is  much 
sooner  ruined.  When  Mandeville  midntained  that  private 
vices  were  public  benefits,  he  did  not  calculate  the  widely 
destructive  influence  of  bad  example.  To  afiirm  that  a  vid- 
ous  man  is  only  his  (mn  enemy,  is  about  as  wise  as  to  afiirm 
that  a  virtuous  man  is  only  his  awn  friend. 


'^ 


CCCLI. 
RUSSIA,  like  the  elephant,  is  rather  unwieldy  in  at- 
tacking others,  but  most  formidable  in  defending  herself. 
She  proposes  this  dilemma  to  all  invaders,— a  dilemma  that 
Napoleon  discovered  too  late.  The  horns  of  it  are  short 
and  ample,  but  strong.    Come  to  me  mth  few,  and  I  wiB 


\ 
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overwhelm  you ;   come  to  me  loith  many^  and  you  shaU  orer- 
%chelm  yourselves. 


CCCLII. 

THE  art  of  destruction  seems  to  have  proceeded 
geometrically,  while  the  art  of  preservation  eannoC  be  said  to 
have  advanced  even  in  a  plain  arithmetical  progression  ;   for 
there  are  but  two  specifics  known,  which  will  infallibly  cure 
their  two  respective  diseases.     But  the  modes  of  destroy- 
ing life  have  increased  so  rapidly,    that  conquerors  have 
not  to  consider  how  to  murder  men,  but  out  of  the  numbers- 
less  methods  invented,  are  only  puzzled  which  to  chuse.     If 
any  nation  should  hereafter  discover  a  new  mode  of  more  in- 
evitable and  universal  destruction  to  its  enemies,  than  is  yet 
known,  (and  some  late  experiments  in  chemistry  have  made 
this  supposition  far  from  improbable),  it  would,  in  that  case, 
become  absolutely  necessary  for  all  neighbouring  nations  to 
attempt  a  similar  discovery  ;  or  that  nation  which  continued 
in   sole  possession  of  so  tremendous  a   secret,  would,  like 
the  serpent  of  Aaron,  swallow  up  all  neighbouring  nations, 
afid  ultimately  subjugate  the  world.     Let  such  a  secret  be 
once  known  by  any  particular  nation,  and  by  the  awakened 
activity  of  all  neighbouring  states,  by  every  possible  effort  of 
vigilant  and  sJeepless  espionage,  and  by  the  immense  rewards 
proposed   for  information,   mankind  would  soon  perceive 
Avhich  of  the  two  ^rts  government  considered  of  the'greatM 
cdnsequence— tlic  art  of  preservation,  or  that  of  destruction. 
If,  indeed,  any  new  and  salutary  mode  of  preserving  life 
were  discovered,  such  a  discovery  would  not  awaken  the  jea- 
lousy, nor  become,  in  any  degree,  such  a  stimulus  to  the  in- 
ventive faculties  of  other  nations,  as  the  art  of  destruction ; 
princes  and  potentates  would  look  on  with  indifference,  and 
tlie  progress  of  such  discoveries  has  always  been  slow,  and 
their  salutary  consequences  remote  and  precarious.     Inocu-^ 
lation  was  practiced  in  Turkey,  long  before  it  was  known  in 
Europe ;   and  vaccination  has,  at  this  moment,  many  pre^ 
judices  to  contend  with.     The  Chinese,  who  aspire  to  be 


) 
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thought  an  enlightened  nation,  to  this  day  are  ignorant  of 
the  drcolation  of  the  blood  ;  and,  ev^i  m  England,  the  msLa 
who  made  that  noble  dkcorery,  lost  all  his  practice  in  cmise* 
quetice  ct  his  ingenuity;  and  Hume  informs  us,  that  no  phy- 
iidati  in  the  united  kingdoms,  who  had  attained  the  age  oc 
forty,  ever  submitted  to  become  a  convert  to  Harvey'^s 
theory,  but  went  on  prefemng  mumpsimtis  to  sumpdmus  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  So  true  is  that  line  of  the  satyrist, 
^^  afbci  atjbrty^  is  a  fool  indeidC*  and  we  may  ailso  add, 
on  this  occasion,  another  line  from,  another  satyrist : 

"  Durum  est^ 
**  Quajuvenes  didicere,  senes  pcrdendajhteri^ 


CCCLIII. 
THERE  are  two  things  which  united,  constitute  the 
value  of  any  acquisition,  its  difficulty  and  its  utility.  But 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  with  Bayes  in  the  Rehearsal,  like 
what  will  astonish,  rather  than  what  will  improve.  Dazzled 
by  the  difficulty,  they  examine  not  the  utility ;  and  he  that 
benefits  them  by  some  mode  which  they  can  comprehend,  is 
not  so  sure  of  their  applause,  as  the  political  juggler  who 
merely  surprises  them,  they  know  not  how. 


CCCLIV. 

GOD  is  on  the  side  of  virtue ;   for  whoever  dreada  ^ 
punislmiesit,  suffers  it,  and  whoever  deserves  it,  dreads  it. 


CCCLV. 
THE  most  disagreeable  two  legged  animal  I  know,  is 
a  little  great  man,  and  the  next,  a  little  great  man'^s  factotum  ' 
and  friend. 


CCCLVI 
THERE  are  some  men  whose  enemies  are  to  be 


pitied  much,  and  ihmjriends  more. 


\ 
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CCCLVII. 
CIVIL  and  religious  fi^edom  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
in  no  country  can  much  of  the  one  long  exist,  without  pio- 
ducing  a  correspondent  portion  of  the  other.  No  despotism, 
therefore,  is  so  complete  as  that  which  imposes  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  political  restrictions ;  and  those  tyrants  in  Chris- 
tendom, who  discourage  popery,  have  learned  but  half  thdr 
lesson.  Provided  tyrants  will  assist  her  in  fettering  the  mind, 
she  will  most  readily  assist  them  in  ensloiiring  the  body* 


CCCLVIII. 
THERE  are  some  persons  whose  erudition  so  much 
outwei^s  their  observation,  and  have  read  so  much,  but  re- 
flected so  little,  that  they  will  not  hazard  the  most  familiar 
truism,  or  common-place  allegation,  without  bolsteiing  up 
their  ricketty  judgments  in  the  swaddlinjg  bands  of  antiquity, 
their  doting  niu^e  and  preceptress.  Thus,  they;  will  not  be 
satisfied  to  say  that  content  is  a  blessing,  that  time  is  a  trea- 
sure, or  that  self-^knowledge  is  to  be  desired,  without  quot- 
ing Aristotle,  Thales,  or  Cleobulus,  and  yet  these  very  men, 
if  they  met  another  walking  in  noon  day,  by  the  smoky 
light  of  a  lanthom,  would  be  the  first  to  stop  and  ridicule 
such  conduct,  but  the  last  to  recognize  in  his  folly  their  own* 


COCLIX. 
MYSTERY  magnifies  danger  as  the  fog  the  sun. 
The  hand  that  unnerved  Belshazzar  derived  its  most  horrify- 
ing influence  from  the  want  ol&body ;  and  death  itself  is  not 
formidable  in  what  we  do  know  of  it,  but  in  what  we  do  noL 


CCCLX. 
LEVITY  is  often  less  foolish,  and  gravity  less  wise, 
tlian  each  of  them  appear. 


ii 


CCCLXI. 
.  REVENGE  is  a  fever  in  our  own  blood,  to  be  cured 
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only  by  letting  the  blood  of  another ;  but  the  remedy  too 
often  produces  a  relapse,  which  is  remorse-^a  malady  far 
amre  dreadful  than  tlie  first  disease^  because  it  is  incurable. 


CCCLXIL 
AFFLICTIONS  sent  by  Providence,  melt  the  con- 
stancy of  the  noble  minded,  but  confirm  the  obduracy  of  the 
Ttle.  Tlie  same  furnace  that  hardens  clay,  liquifies  gold ; 
and  in  the  strong  manifestations  of  divine  power,  Pharaoh 
found  his  punishment,  but  David  his  pardon. 


CCCLXIII. 

WHEN  young,  we  trust  ourselves  too  much,  andi-^ 
we  trust  others  too  htt)e  w^ien  old.  R^hness  is  the  error  of 
youth,  timid  caution  of  age.  Manhood  is  the  isthmus  be- 
tween the  tM^o  extremes;  the  ripe  and  fertile  sea^n  of  ac- 
tion,^ when  alone,  we  can  hope  to  find  the  head  to  contrive, 
united  with  the  band  to  execute^ 


€CCLXIV. 
THE  French  nation  despises  all  other  nations,  except 
the  English ;  we  have  the  honour  of  her  hate,  only  because 
she  cannot  despise  us. 

CCCLXV 
THE  firmest  friendships  have  been  formed  in  mu» 
tual  adversity,  as  iron  is  most  strongly  united  by  the  fiercest 
flame* 


CCCLXVL 

NEUTRALITY  is  no  favourite  with  Providence,  for 
we  are  so  formed  that  it  is  scarcdy  possible  for  us  to  stand 
neuter  in  our  hearts,  although  we  may  deem  it  prudent  ta 
appear  so  in  our  actions* 
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CCCLXVII. 
RELIOION,  like  its  votaries,   while  it  exislB  cm 
earth,  must  have  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul.    A  religion  purriy 
spiritual,  might  suit  a  being  as  pure,  but  men  arc  compound 
animals ;  and  the  body  too  often  lords  it  over  the  mind. 


CCCLXVIII. 
SECRECY  has  been  well  termed  the  soul  of  aH 
great  designs ;  perhaps  more  has  been  effected  by  ooncealiDg 
our  own  intentions,  thaft  by  diseoveiiBg  those  of  our  enemy. 
But  great  men  succeed  in  both 


CCCLXIX. 
ALWAYS  look  at  those  whom  you  are  talking  ia, 
never  at  those  whom  you  are  talking  of. 


CCCLXX. 
THERE  are  some  truths,  the  force  and  validity  ox 
which  we  readily  admit,  in  all  cases  except  our  own ;  and 
there  are  other  truths  so  self-evident,  that  we  dare  not  deny 
them,  but  so  dreadful,  that  we  dare  not  believe  them. 


CCCLXXI. 

MANY  speak  the  trutli,  when  they  say  that  they 
despise  riches  and  preferment,  but  they  mean  the  ridies  and 
pitferment  possessed  by  other  men* 


CCCLXXIL 

IF  the  weakness  of  the  head  were  an  admissible  ex- 
cuse for  the  malevcdence  of  the  heart,  the  one-half  of  man- 
kind would  be  occupied  in  aggression,  and  the  other  half  in 
for^eness ;  but  the  interests  of  society  peremptorily  de- 
mand that  things  should  not  be  so ;  for  a  fool  is  oftca  as 


^erous  to  deal  with  ai^  a  kndve,  and  always  more 
imx^rigible. 

\ 

)  CCCLXXIII. 

/  THERE  are  prating  coxcombs  in  the  world,  who 
woulcl  rather  talk  than  listen,  although  Shakespeare  himself 
were  ^e  orator,  and  human  nature  the  theme  ! 


CCCLXXIV. 

THE  greatest  professor  and  proficient  in  any  science, 
loves  it  not  so  sincerely  as  to  be  fully  pleased  with  any  fin^ 
effort  in  it  than  he  can  /ii/w^e^  produce.  The  feeling  excited 
on  such  an  occasion,  is  a  mixed  sensation  of  envy,  delight, 
and  despair ;  but  the  bitters  here  are  as  two,  the  sweets  but 
as  one. 


cecLxxv. 

GAMING  is  the  child  of  avarice,  but  the  parent  of 
prodigality. 

CCCLXXVI. 
NEVER  join  with  your  friend  when  he  abuses  his 
horse  or  his  wife,  unless  the  one  is  about  to  be  sold^  and  the 
other  to  be  buried. 


cecLxxvii. 

HUSBANDS  cannot  be  principals  in  their  own 
cuckoldom,  but  they  are  parties  to  it  much  more  often  than 
they  themselves  imagine. 


CCCLXXVlil. 
PROFESSORS  in  every  branch  of  the  sciences, 
prefer  their  own  theories  to  truth ;  the  reason  is,  that  their 
tlieotien  are  primie  property,  but  truth  is  commtm  stock. 
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CCCLXXIX. 

IT  is  dangerous  to  be  much  praised  in  private  ajUes^ 
before  our  reputation  is  fitlly  established  in  the  world. 


^  CCCLXXX. 

MANY  designing  men,  by  asking  small  f^lvours, 
and  evincing  great  gratitude,  have  eventually  obttdled  the 
most  important  ones.  There  is  something  in  the' human 
mind  (perhaps  the  force  of  habit,)  which  strongly  iifclines  us 
to  continue  to  oblige  those  whom  we  have  begun  §o  oblige, 
and  to  injure  those  whom  we  have  begun  to  injuro^;  ^^  eo  iV 
Juriosior  quia  nocueraiJ 


\ 


»' 


CCCLXXXI. 

LAW  and  equity  are  two  things  which  God  hath 
jomed,  but  which  man  hath  put  asunder. 


.CCCLXXXII. 

IT  is  safer  to  be  attacked  by  some  men^  than  to  be 
jn-otected  by  them. 


CCCLXXXIII. 
PERSECUTING  bigots  may  be  compared  to  those 
burning  lenses  which  Leuhenhoeck  and  others  composed 
from  ice ;  by  their  chilling  apathy  they  freeze  the  suppliant; 
by  their  fiery  zeal  they  bum  the  sufierer. 


CCCLXXXIV. 

AS  the  rays  of  the  sun,  notwithstanding  thdr  velo- 
city, injure  not  the  eye,  by  reason  of  their  minuteness^  so 
the  attacks  of  envy,  notwithstanding  their  number,  ought 
not  to  wound  our  virtue,  by  reason  of  their  in^gnificanoe. 
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CCCLXXXV  , 

THERE  is  a  holy  love,  and  a  holy  rage  ;X,and  our 
best  virtues  never  glow  so  brightly  as  when  our  passions  are 
exdted  in  the  cause.  Sloth,  if  it  has  prevented  many  crimes, 
has  also  smothered  many  virtues  *,  and  the  best  of  us  are  bet- 
ter when  roused.  Fassipn  is  to  virtue,  what  wine  was  to 
iSschylus  and  to  Ennius  t,  under  its  inspiration  their  powers 
were  at  their  height. 

CCCLXXXVI. 
FEAR  debilitates  and  lowers,  but  hope  animates  ana 
revives ;  therefore  rulers  and  magistrates  should  attempt  to 
open^te  on  the  minds  of  their  respective  subjects,  if  possible, 
by  reward,  rather  than  punishment.  And  this  principle  will 
be  strengthened  by  another  consideration ;  he  that  is  punish^ 
ed  or  rewarded,  while  he  falls  or  rises  in  the  estimation  of 
others,  cannot  fall  to  do  so  likewise  in  his  own. 


CCCLXXXVII. 
MEN  pursue  riches  under  the  idea  that  their  posses- 
don  will  set  them  at  ease,  and  above  the  world.  But  the 
law  of  association  often  makes  those  who  begin  by  loving 
gold  as  a  servant,  finish  by  becoming '  themselves  its  slave ; 
and  independence  without  wealth,  is  at  least  as  common  as 
wealth  without  independence. 


CCCLXXXVIIL 

IF  St.  Paul  were  again  to  appear  on  earth,  since  all 
the  multifarious  denominations  of  Christians  would  daim  him, 
which  would  he  chuse  ?  The  apostle  himself  shall  answer : 
'^  Pure  religion,  and  undefikd  hefbre  God^  cmd  ike  Father,  is 
this  J  to  visit  the  foiOherlese  and  widows  in  iheir  (iffliction,  and 
to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  worldT* 

•  "  SocordiA  innocens" 

t "  ■  Nunfttam,  nisi  poiuSf  adarma 

**  Suecurrii  dkendoT 


/ 

/ 

/ 
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CCCLXXXIX. 
GRANT  gradousljr  what  you  cannot  refuse  safely, 
and  conciliate  those  you  cannot  conquer. 


'i 


V 


cccxc. 

/•  THERE  are  politic  friendidiips  which  knares  find  it 

necessary  to  keep  up  with  those  whom  they  mean  the  motie 
efTectually  to  ruin ;   for  most  men  may  be  led  to  their  d6- 

•  *  struction,  few  can  be  driven.  Had  Talleyrand'^s  enmity  to 
Napoleon  manifested  itself  in  opposition,  it  would  have  been 
fatal,  not  to  his  master,  but  to  himself;  he  maintained,  there- 
fore, a  friendship  that  not  only  aggrandized  himself,  but 
opened  a  door  for  the  communication  of  that  advice  that 
enabled  him  eventually  to  ruin  his  master. 


/ 


CCCXCI. 

THE  martyrs  to  vice  far  exceed  the  martyrs  to  vir- 
tue, both  in  endurance  and  in  number.  So  blinded  are  we 
by  our  pasMons,  that  we  suffer  more  to  be  damned  than  to 
foe  saved. 


CCCXCIL 
DEMAGOGUES,  however  fond  they  may  affect  tp 
be  of  independence  and  liberty  in  their  public  speeches,  are 
invariably  tories  in  their  private  actions,  and  despots  in  their 
own  families.  The  most  violent  of  them  have'  usually  been 
formed  like  Wilkes,  by  the  refusal  of  some  unreasonable  re- 
quest ;  and  their  patriotism  appears  in  a  vezy  questionable 
shape,  when  we  see  that  they  rejoice  in  just  as  much  public 

\  calamity  as  introduces  them  into  power,  and  suj^ants  thenr 

\        rivals** 

*  The  real  difference,  therefore,  between  a  tory  and  a  whig  would 
acorn  to  be  this :  the  one  has  power,  the  other  tMin^^  it.  Samuel  John- 
son was  not  a  little  disconcerted  by  4n  unexpected  retort,  niade  upon 
him  before  a  large  party  at  Oxford,  by  Doot(H:  Crowe*  ^  The  principles  of 
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CCCXCIII. 
RESTORATIONS  disappoint  the  loyal;  if  princes 
at  such  times  have  much  to  give,  tliey  have  also  much  to 
gain ;    and  policy  dictates  the  necessity  of  bestowing  rather 
to  conciliate  enemies,  than  to  reward  friends  f. 


CCCXCIV. 

IN  our  attempt  to  deceive  the  world,  those  are  the 
most  likely  to  detect  usj  who  are  sailing  on  the  same  tack. 


cccxcv. 

NONE  knew  how  to  draw  long  bills  on  futurity,  that 
never  will  be  honoured,  better  than  Mahomet.  He  posses- 
sed himself  of  a  large  stock  of  real  and  present  pleasure  and 
power  here,  by  promising  a  visionary  quantum  of  those  good 
things  to  his  followers  hereafter ;  and,  like  the  maker  of  an 
almanack,  made  his  fortune  in  this  world^  by  telling  absurd 
lies  about  another. 

our  lexicographer  ran  with  too  nuich  violence  in  one  way^  not  to  fotfm  a 
IHtle  ^i^n  th^  met  ^th  a  current  ruunin/j  equalJy  »tt^«g  in  aiiotber. 
The  dispute  happened  to  turn  upon  the  origin  of  whiggism,  for  Johnson 
had  triumphantly  challenged  Dr.  Crowe  to  tell  him  who  was  the  first 
whig;  the  latter  finding  himself  a  little  puzzled.  Dr.  Johnson  taunt- 
ingly rejoined,  "  I  see,  Sir,  that  you  are  even  ignorant  of  the  head  of 
your  own  party,  but  1  viil  tell  you.  Sir;  the  devil  was  the  first  whig;  he 
was  the  first  re&rmer ;  he  wanted  to  set  up  a  reform  even  in  Heaven  V 
Dr.  Crowe  calmly  replied,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  infbr* 
maUdn,  and  I  certainly  did  not  foresee  that  you  would  go  so  far  back  for 
your  authority ;  yet.  I  rather  fear  that  your  argument  makes  against 
yourself;  for,  if  the  devil  was  a  whig,  you  have  admitted  that  while  he 
was  a  whig,  he  was  in  Heaven,  but  you  have  forgotten  that  the  moment 
be  got  into  Hell,  he  set  up  for  a  tory/' 

t  The  amnesty  act  of  Charles  the  Second- was  termed  an  act  of  ob- 
livion to  Ids  friends,  but  of  gratefiil  remembrance  to  his  foes.  And  on 
another  occasion^  the  loyalty  of  the  brave  Crillon/was  not  strengthened 
by  any  reward,  only  b^ause  it  was  considered  too  firm  to  be  shaken  bjr 
ally  neglect. 


174  MANY  THINGS 

CCCXCVI. 

THERE  ore  three  things  that,  well  understood,  and 
eonscientiously  practised,  would  save  the  three  professions  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble ;  but  we  must  not  expect  that  every 
member  of  the  three  profes^ons  would  thank  us  for  such  a 
discovery,  for  some  of  them  have  too  much  time  upon  their 
hands ;  and  a  philosopher  would  be  more  inclined  to  smile 
than  to  wonder,  should  he  now  and  then  hear  a  physician 
crying  down  regimen^  a  lawyer,  equity ^  or  a  priest,  morality. 


"^y 


CCCXCVII. 

WE  are  ruined,  not  by  what  we  really  want,  but  by 
what  we  think  we  do;  therefore  never  go  abroad  in  search 
of  your  wants,  if  they  be  real  wants,  they  will  come  home  in 
search  of  you ;  for  he  that  buys  what  he  does  not  want,  will 
soon  want  what  he  cannot  buy. 


CCCXCVIII. 

NO  two  things  differ  more  than  hurry  and  dispatch. 
Hurry  is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind,  dispatch  of  a  strong 
one.  A  weak  man  in  office,  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  is  la- 
bouring eternally,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  in  constant  motion 
without  getting  on  a  jot;  like  a  turnstile,  he  is  in  every 
body'*s  way,  but  stops  nobody ;  he  talks  a  great  deal,  but 
says  very  little ;  looks  into  every  thing,  but  sees  into  no- 
thing ;  and  has  a  hundred  irons  in  the  fire,  but  very  few  of 
them  are  hot,  and  with  those  few  that  are,  he  only  bums 
his  fingers. 

CCCXCIX. 

IF  none  were  to  reprove  the  vicious,  excepting  thosfe 
who  sincerely  hate  vice,  there  would  be  much  less  censori- 
ousness  in  the  world;  our  master  could  love  the  criminal 
while  he  hated  the  crime,  but  we,  his  discipless,  too  often 
love  the  crime,  but  hate  the  criminal.  A  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  with  perfect  pity  for 
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the  infirmities  of  it,  never  co-existed  but  in  one  breast,  and 
never  will. 


CCCC. 
RATS  and  conquerors  must  expect  no  mercy  in 
misfortune* 


CCCCI. 
HESITATION  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  for  in  as 
much  as  the  comparative  good  and  evil  of  the  different 
modes  of  action  about  which  we  hesitate,  are  seldom  equally 
balanced,  a  strong  mind  should  perceive  the  slightest  in- 
clination of  the  beam,  with  the  glance  of  an  eagle,  particu- 
larly as  there  are  cases  where  the  preponderance  will  be  very 
minute^  even  although  there  should  be  10  ia  one  scale,  and 
death  in  the  other.  It  is  recorded  of  the  late  Earl  of  Ber- 
keley, that  he  was  suddenly  awakened  at  night,  in  his  car- 
riage, by  a  highwayman,  who  ramming  a  pistol  through  the 
window,  and  presenting  it  close  to  his  breast,  demanded  his 
money,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  heard  that 
his  lordship  had  boasted  that  he  never  would  be  robbed  by  a 
sinffle  highwayman,  but  that  he  should  now  be  taught  the 
contrary.  His  lordship  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
replied,  ^^  neither  would  I  now  be  robbed,  if  it  was  not  for  ; 
that  fellow  who  is  looking  over  your  shoulder.^  The  high- 
wayman turned  round  his  head,  when  his  lordship,  who  had 
dr^wn  a  pistol  firom  his  pocket  instead  of  a  purse^  shot  him 
on  the  spot 


CCCCII. 
SOME  are  so  censorious  as  to  advance  that  those  who 
have  discovered  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  depravities 
of  the  human  heart,  must  be  themselves  depraved;  but  this 
is  about  as  wise  as  to  affirm  that  every  physician  who  under- 
stands a  disease,  must  be  himself  diseased. 


176  MATTT  THINaS 

CCCCIII. 

THE  learned  have  often  amused  tbemselvea  by  pu^ 
lishing  the  follies:  of  the  dunces ;  but  if  the  dunces  would  re- 
taliate by  publishing  the  blunders  of  the  learned,  they  might 
for  once  put  forth  a  volume  that  would  not  be  dvUy  although 
it  would  be  large.  Dr.  Johnson,  when  publishing  his  dic- 
tionary, requested,  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  jour- 
nals, the  etymology  of  curmudgeon.  Some  one  shortly  af- 
terwards answered  the  doctor's  advertisement,  by  observing 
that  it  was  in  all  probability  derived  from  ctpur  mechani ; 
these  words  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  translate,  but 
merely  put  as  his  signature,  ^*  An  unknown  corresponderU^ 
A  brother  lexicographer,  who  was  also  preparing  a  diction- 
ary, got  to  press  before  the  doctor,  and  ingeniously^  as  he 
thought,  forestalled  him  in  the  article  of  curmudgeon,  wbcx^ 
to  the  no  small  amusement  of  all  etymologists,  he  had  thus 
derived  it,  ^<  curmudgeon,  from  coeur  mechant,  an  unknown 
correspondent! ! 

CCCCIV. 

THE  profoundly  wise  do  not  declaim  against  super- 
ficial ^  knowledge  in  others,  so  much  as  the  profoundly  ig- 
norant; on  the  contrary,  they  would  rather  asost  itwidi 
their  advice  than  overwhelm  it  with  their  contempt,  for 
they  know  that  there  was  a  p>eriod  when  even  a  Bacon  o]f  a 
Newton  were  superficial,  and  that  be  who  has  a  little  know* 

♦  Desperately  wouuded,  and  at  a  fearful  distancse  from  all  surgical 
help,  I  owe  my  own  life,  under  Providence,  to  a  slight  smattering  in 
anatomy,  by  which  I  knew  that  the  pressure  of  the  finger  close  to  the 
clavis  would  effectually  stop  the  whole  circulation  of  the  arm ;  but 
this  served  my  purpose  at  that  time,  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  sufficiently 
skilled  in  the  science,  to  be  the  demonstrator  to  a  Ciine  or  a  Brodie.  I 
cannot  express  my  gratitude  better  to  those  very  able  and  dtilful  sur- 
geons who  attended  mc  on  that  occasion,  tbaj»  bf  spying  tbat  ihdr  «ik> 
ces?  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  some  of  the  mojit  eminent  practi- 
tioners in  this  metropolis,  who  have  also  expressed  their  doubts  even  ai 
to  the  attempt  of  saving  the  limb,  had  such  an  accident  occurred  in 
(40ndon« 
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ledge  b  fe  mofv  likely  to  get  more  than  lie  that  has  lume. 
When  the  great  Harvey  was  whipped  at  school  for  an  es^pe* 
nment  upon  a  cat,  his  OrbUius  could  not  foresee  in  the  j^tle 
urdim  that  he  was  flagellating^  the  future  discoverer  of  liie 
circulation  of  the  blood.  And  the  progress  of  mind  in  science^ 
is  not  very  unlike  the  progress  of  science  herself  in  experiment 
When  the  ur  balloon  was  first  discovered,  some  one  flippandy 
asked  Dr.  Franklin  what  was  the  use  of  it  ?  The  doctor  an- 
swered this  question  by  asking  another :  ^<  What  is  (he  uat 
of  a  new  horn  infant  f  It  may  become  a  man.^ 


ccccv. 

WHEN  I  hear  persons  gravely  affirm  that  they  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  forego  this  or  that  improper  enjoy- 
ment, I  often  think  in  myself  that  it  would  be  quite  as 
prudent,  if  they  could  also  make  up  their  bodies  as  well. 
Falstaff  would  have  been  as  abstemious  at  the  banquet  as  a 
hermit,  and  as  firm  in  the  battle  as  a  Hero,  if  he  could  but 
have  gained  over  the  consent  of  his  belly^  in  the  one  case^ 
and  df  his  legs  in  the  other.  He  that  strvoesjbr  the  mastery  f 
must  join  a  well  disciplined  body  fa  a  well  regulated  mind ; 
for  with  mind  and  body,  as  with  man  and  wife,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  stronger  vessel  is  ruled  by  the  weaker,  althou^ 
in  moral,  as  in  domestic  economy,  matters  are  best  conduct- 
ed where  neither  parties  are  unreasonable,  and  where  both 
are  agreed. 

CCCCVI. 
THOSE  who  viat  foreign  nations,  but  who  associ- 
ate only  with  their  own  ooontrymen,  change  thor  dfinate, 
but  not  thdr  customs  '*  caelum  rum  ardmum  muiani  C*  they 
see  new  meridians,  but  tbe  same  tnen,  and  with  heads  as 
empty  as  their  pockets,  return  home^  irith  travelled  bodies^ 
but  imtraveUed  minds. 


CCCCVII. 
CONVERSATION  is  the  mune  of  thenuad^  on  in. 

N 


I 


iii  M ANY  TKIIfO* 

• 

teHeetud  orebestra  wlia'e  s3t\  the  imtrumenta  should  bear  m 
part,  bttt  where  none  dtouki  play  together.  Each  of  the 
perfoUfnen  should  have  a  just  aj^mciation  of  his  own  powers, 
otherwise  an  unskilful  noviciate,  who  might  usurp  the  first 
fiddle,  would  infallibj  get  into  a  scrape.  To  prefrent  thesa 
mistakes,  a  good  master  of  the  band  will  be  very  pMticuIar 
in  the  assortment  of  the  performers,  if  too  dissimilar  there 
win  be  no  harmony,  if  too  few  there  will  be  no  rariety,  and 
if  too  numerous,  there  will  be  no  order,  for  the  presumption 
of  one  prater  *  might  silence  the  eloquence  of  a^  Burke,  o^ 
the  wit  of  a  Sheridan,  as>a  ringle  kettledrum  would  drown 
the  finest  solo  of  a  Gioniwich  gt  a  Jordini. 


CCCCVIII. 

MAN  is  an  embodied  paradox,  a  bundle  of  contra- 
^c&m^ ;  and  as  aome  set  off  against  the  marvellous  things 
that  he  has  done,  we  might  fairly  adduce  the  monstrous^ 
things  that  he  has  believed*  The  more  gross  the  fraud  f, 
the  move  ^bly  will  it  go  down,  and  the  more  greedily  will 
it  be  swallowed,  amce  fbUy  will  always  find  faith  wherever 
impostiors  will  find  isB^vuieBCfv 


..^ 


CCCCDL 

ALTHOUGH  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  eC 
London  will  stop  to  gaze  at  the  merest  trifles,  will  be  amus- 
ed by  the  heaviest  effortu  of  dcihess,  and  will  believe  the 

.  •  Butler  ooQiper^di  the  toDguet  «f  thets  ^ternsl  tslkera  to  race 
hNMHf  wkkh  go  the  &8ter  the  less  weight  tliej  carry ;  and  Cumberland 
has  obserred^  that  th^j  take  possession  of  a  sul^ect  as  si  highwaynnaQ 
does  of  a  purse^  without  knowing  its  contents^  or  caring  to  whom  k  he^ 
]6og8. 

t  Who  could  have  supposed  that  such  a  wretch  as  Joamvi  9oi|lk^ 
cote  could  have  gained  numerous  and  wealthy  proselytes,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  an  era  of  ganeral  iUumination,  and  in  the  first  me* 
tropolis  oC  the  world  ?  I  answer,  none  but  phii^ysopheri^  whose  creed  tt 
is  "  ni?  admirari,'^  when  the  fblhr  ^taMMad  is  die  sttl^fect* 
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grossest  abstircBtiies,  though  Aey  eite  the  dupe»  ef  aR  tlfitt  h 
deigning  abroad,  or  contempdb]e  at  hom^,  yet,  hy  resid- 
ing hi  this  wonderful  metropolis,  let  not  the  wisest  ttiaft  jvi^ 
sume  to  think  he  shall  not  add  to  his  wisd<»iifj  nor  the  most 
experienced  man  to  his  experience. 


ccccx. 

HE  that  dies,  a  martyr,,  fnroves  that  he  was  not  a 
knave^  but  by  no  means  that  he  was  not  a  ioci,  ^  since  the 
most  absurd  doctrines  are  not  without  such  e?idence  as  maiv- 
tyrdom  can  produce.  A  martyr,  therefore,  by  the  mere 
act  of  su£Fering,  cam  prove  nothing  but  hbs  own  faithv  If,  as 
was  the  case  of  the  primitive  Christian  martyrs,  it  should 
clearly  appear  that  the  sufferer  could  not  have  been  himself 
deceived,  then,  indeed^^the  evidence  rises  high,  because  the 
act  of  martyrdom  Absolves  him  from  the  charge  of  wilfully 
others. 


CCCCXI. 

OF  goremmeRt»,  that  of  the  mdb  is^  the  most  san- 
guinary, that  of  soldiors  the  most  expensive,  and  that  o#  Or 
vilians  the  most  vexatiowk 


CCCCXII. 
WHEN  a  man  has  displayed  talent  in  some  particu- 
lar path,  and  left  all  competitors  behind  him  in  it,  the  world 
are  too  apt  to  give  him  credit  for  an  universality  of  genius, 
and  to  anticipate  for  him  success  in  all  that  he  undertakes. 
^t  to  aj^ar  qua£fied  to  fill  the  department  of  another,,  ig 
Bnidi  snore  easy,  than  really  to  master  our  own  ;  and  those 
who  have  succeeded  in  one  profession,  have  seldom  beeir  able 
to  afford  the  time  necessary  to  the  fully  understanding  of  a 
second.  Cromwell  could  manage  men,  but  when  he  at> 
tempted  to  mwoag^  horses*,  he  encountered  more  dai^^ 

^  V^et^mad^  a  amHar  mistake;  but  he  pvevcd  himself  a^  onequid 
la  the  ta;^  of  govcming^  horses  as  of  nieif,  and  as  unfit  to  Md  the  ceina 
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Aan  ia  all  hi»  btttl^  and  narrowly  escHped  with  his  life* 
Neither  can  we  admit  that  definition  of  genius  that  some 
would  propose^  ^^  a  power  to  accomplish  all  that  we  under* 
take,^  for  we  raig^  muhiply  examples*  to  prove  that  this  de- 
fimticm  of  genius  contains  niore  than  the  thing  defined,  for 
Cicero  failed  in  poetry,  Pope  in  painting,  Addison  in  orar> 
tory,  yet  it  would  be  harsh  to  deny  genius  to  these  men. 
But,  as  a  man  cannot  fairly  be  termed  a  poor  man,  who  has 
a  large  property  in  the  funds,  but  nothing  in  land,  so  we  can- 
not deny  genius  to  those  who  have  discovered  a  rich  vein  in 
one  province  of  literature,  but  poverty  of  talent  in  another. 
This  tendency,  however,  to  ascribe  an  universality  of  genius 
to  great  men,  led  Dryden  to  affirm,  on  the  strength  of  tw^ 
smart  satyrical  lines,  that  Virgil  could  have  written  a  satire 
equal  to  Juvenal.  .But,  with  all  due  deference  to  Dryden,  I 
conceive  it  much  more  manifest,  that  Juvenal  could  have 
written  a  better  epic  than  Virgil^  than  that  Virgil  could 
have  written  a  satire  equal  to  Juvenal.    Juvenal  has  many 
passages  of  the  moral  sublime  far  superior  to  any  that  can 
be  found  in  Virgil,  who,  indeed,  seldom  attempts  a  higher 
flight  than  the  sublime  of  description.     Had  Lucan  lived, 
he  might  have  rivalled  them  both,  as  he  has  all  the  vigour 
ef  the  one^  and  time  might  have  furnished  him  with  the 
taste  and  elegance  of  the  other. 


ccccxni. 

HORACE  makes  an  awkward  figure  in  his  vain  at- 

of  a  chariot,  as  of  a  kingdom ;  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  hippo- 
drame  of  Olympia,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  ten  horses,  although  he  him« 
self  had  formerly  censured  Mithridates  for  the  same  temerity;  he  was 
thrown  koa^hls  teat,  but  unfortunately  the  fall  was  not  fatal,  although 
it  prevented  him.  &om  finishing  the  race  ;  nevertheless,  the  helladonics, 
or  stewards  of  the  course^  proclaimed  the  emperor  victor^  and  assigned 
him  the  Olympic  croWn,  for  which  uprighidefMon  they  were  rewarded 
wiUi  a  magnificent  present.  Gdba,  however,  obliged  jthem  afterwards 
to  refiind  it,  and  they  themselves  partly  from  shame,  and  partly  fi:om 
pi^p^e,  erased  that  Olympiad  put  of  the  calendar. 
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4eiiipt  to  unite  his  real  character  of  sycophant,  with  the 
8iim^  one  of  the  satyrist ;  he  sometimes  attempts  to  preach 
down  vice,  without  virtue,  sometimes  to  laugh  it  down  with- 
out wit.     His  object  was  to  be  patronized  l^  a  court,  with^ 
out  meanness,  if  possible,  but,  at  all  events,  to  be  patronised. 
He  served  the  times  more  perhaps,  than  the  times  served 
him,  and  instead  of  fcnrming  the  manner?  of  his  superiors,  he 
himself  was,  in  great  measure,  formed  by  them.     In  fact,  no 
two  men  who  have  handled  the  same  subject,  differ  so  com- 
pletely, both  in  character,  and  in  style,  as  Horace  and  Juv^ 
nal ;  to  the  latter  may  be  apptied  what  Seneca  said  of  Cato, 
that  he  gained  as  complete  a  triumph  over  the  vices  of  his 
country,  as.Scipio  did  over  the  enemies  of  it     Had  Juvenal 
Uved  in  the  days  of  Horace,  he  would  hav«  Mrntten  much 
better,  because  much  bolder ;  but  had  Horace  lived  in  the 
time  of  Juvenal,  he  wotildtiot  have  dared  to  have  written 
satire  at  all ;  in  attaddng  the  false  friends  of  his  country,  he 
would  have  mani£Bsted  the  same  pusilkmimity  which  he  him- 
self informs  us  he  discovered,  when  he,  on  one -occmon^  ven- 
tured io  attack  her  reai  foe& 


CCOCXIV. 
SHREWD  and  crafty  politicians,  when  they  wish  to 
bring  about  an  unpopular  measure,  must  not  go  strait  for- 
ward tq  work,  if  they  do,  they  will  certainly  f«l;  and 
failures  to  men  in  power,  are  hke  defeats  to  a  general,  they 
shake  their  popularity.  Therefore,  since  they  cannot  sail  in 
the  teeth  of  the  wind,  they  must  tack,  and  ultimately  gain 
diOT  object,  by  appearing  at  times  to  be  departing  from  it. 
Mr.  Pitt,  at  a  moment  when  the  greatest  jealoufTy  existed  in 
the  country,  on  the  subjtet  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in- 
flicted a  mortieQ  blow  on  this  guardian  of  our  liberties,  with- 
out seeming  to  touch,  or  even  to  £um  at  it ;  he  doubled  the 
tax  upon  aU  advertisements,  and  this  single  act  immediately 
knocked  up  all  the  host  of  pam^leteers,  who  formed  the 
sharp-shooters  and  tirailleurs  of  Uterature,  and  whose  fire 
struck  more  terror  into  administration  than  the  heaviest  can'« 
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moD§ie  firam  bulky  quartos  or  &&ot  toxM  pinlii^;  tiie 
Ibraner  were  ready  far  tbe  moment,  but  befooe  tfae  kilter 
4XMild  Jbe  loaded  and  brought  to  bear,  the  object  was  eitiier 
.diaDged  or  remcnred,  and  had  ceasd  to  awaken  tiie  jeaSon^ea^ 
oi  to  excite  die  fean  of  the  nation. 


CCCCXV 

TflAT  extremes  beget  extremes,  is  an  apothegm 
Jbailt  oB  the  laofct  profound  observation  of  die  human  mind ; 
and  Its  tmth  k  in  notlung  more  apparent  than  in  those  moral 
pheaomena,  pecoeiyable  when  a  nadon,  ins^ured  by  cme 
cxmnnon  sentiment,  rashiB  at  once  Gccan.  despotism  to  liberty. 
To  suppose  that  a  nation  under  such  circumstances  should 
adafiw  lierself  precisely  to  that  middle  pomt,  between  the  two 
extriames  of  Ucentioiisness  and  Msbnrery,  in  which  true  liberty 
oonasts,  were  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  diat  a  yolcano  nearfy 
suppressed  and  smothened  by  die  superincumbent  weight  o£ 
a  nouiitain,  wiU  naiber  oonsnme  iteli^  nor  destroy  what  is 
condguous,  when,  by  an  earthquake,  that  pressure  is  sud* 
denly  removed ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  despotism 
degnides  and  demoralizes  the  human  mind ;  and  although 
she  at  length  forces  men  <xk  a  just  attempt  to  recover  by 
riolenoe,  those  rights  that,  by  violeaee,  wer^  taken  away 
j^  that  very  depravation  superinduced  l^  ds^tis<a,  rff^ 
decs  mei^  £»r  a  season^  unfit  for  the  rational  facerpise  <3f 
those  civil  ]%bts»  ^nej  have  with  so  imicb  hazard  regained. 
At  such  a  crisis  to  eiqpeet  t&at  a  people  should  keep  the  atridt 
unbendaag  path  of  rectitude  and  reason^  without  deviating 
into  private  ri^ne,  or  public  wron^  wer«  as  wi^  as  to  e»» 
pect  tbi^  A  horse  would  walk  in  a  ati»it  line^  inmedjately  ap_ 
being  rdeased  from  his  trammels,  ufi^  baring  been  fifii?dSsci 
by  fi  long  ixmdne  of  drudgery  in  the  leirQle  «pf  a  miU. 


CCCCXVI. 
WHEN  men  in  power  proftwdy  reward  the  intelleo 
tual  ^orts  4of  indiidduals  in  their  behalf,  what  are  the  pub^ 
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fie  to  {aceaiiine  from  thi$?  Tb^  nuiy  generally  presume  th^t 
die  cause  so  remuBerated  W9^  a  bad  one,  in  the  ppinioD^  ^f 
those  whoiure  so  grateful  for  its  defence.  In  private  life,  a 
client  will  hardly  set  any  bounds  to  his  generosity,  should 
his  counsel  be  ingenious  enough  to  gain  him  a  victory,  not 
only  over  his  antagonist,  but  even  over  the  laws  themselves ; 
and,  in  public  affairs,  we  may  usually  infer  the  weakness  of 
the  cause,  by  the  excessive  price  that  ministers  have  freely 
paid  to  those  whose  eloquence,  or  whose  sophistry  has  en- 
abled them  to  make  that  weakness  triumph. 


CCCCXVIL 
MUCH  may  be  done  in  those  little  shreds  and 
patches  of  time,  which  every  day  produces,  and  which  roost 
men  throw  away,  but  which  nevertheless  will  make  at  the 
end  of  it,  no  miall  deduction  from  the  little  Ii&x)f  man. 
Qoero  has  termed  them  iftkrcmvA  fempora^  and  tjie  a»» 
cients  were  not  ignorant  o£  th^  value;  i^y,  it  was  Jiot  un- 
usual with  them  either  ta  oompoae  or  to  dictate,  while  uiuk^ 
the  operation  of  rubbing  after  the  bath. 


CCCCXVIIL 
ARBITRATION  has  this  advantage,  there  are 
jome  pqints  of  contest  which  it  is  better  to  lose  by,  arbitra- 
UoOy  than  to  win  by  law.  But  as  a  good  general  offers  his 
terms  before  the  action,  rather  than  in  the  midst  of  it^  so  a 
wise  man  will  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  have  reoourse  to  a 
reference,  when  once  his  opponent  has  dragged  him  into  a 
icourt 


'  CCCCXIX. 

IN  death  itself  there  can  be  nothing  terrible,  for  the 
act  of  death  annihilates  sensation ;  but  there  are  many  roads  ' 
^  death,  and  home  of  them,  justly  formidable,  even  to  tha 
bravest ;  but  so  varjtous  are  the  modes  of  gcing  out  of  tjbe 
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worlds  ^t  to  be  born  may  have  been  a  more  painful  thing 
than  to  die^  and  to  live  may  prove  a  more  trouUesosie  thing 
than  dtfa^n . 


ccccxx. 

MORE  have  been  ruined  by  their  servants,  than  by 
masters. 


CCCCXXI. 
LOVE,  like  the  cold  bath,  is  never  negative,  it  sel- 
dom leaves  us  where  it  finds  us ;  if  once  we  plunge  into  it,  i| 
win  either  hdghten  our  virtues,  or  inflame  our  vices. 


CCCCXXII. 

IF  there  be  a  pleasure  on  earth  which  angels  cannot 
€i^oy,  and  which  they  might  ahnost  envy  man  jthe  posses-i 
sion  of,  it  is  the  power  o£  relieving  distress.  Jf  there  be  a 
ppan  whidi  devils  might  pity  man  for  enduring,  it  k  th^ 
deathbed  reflection  that  we  have  possessed  the  power  of 
doing  good,  but  that  we  have  abused  and  perverted  it  to  pur* 
poses  pf  ill. 


CCCCXXIII. 
PUBLIC  charities  and  benevolent  associations  fi>r 
the  gi:atuitous  relief  of  every  species  of  distress,  are  peculiar 
to  Chiistianity ;  no  other  system  of  dvil  or  religious  policy 
has  originated  ihem ;  they  form  its  highest  praise  and  cha- 
racteristic feature ;  an  order  of  benevcdence  so  dinnterested^ 
and  so  exalted,  looking  before  and  after,  could  no  more  have 
pnceded  revelation,  than  light  the  sun. 


CCCCXXIV. 
APPLAUSE  is  the  spur  of  noble  uninds,  ihe  end 
Md  aim  of  weak  ones. 
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ccccxxv. 

IN  most  quarrels  there  is  a  fault  on  both  slides.    A  I 
quarrel  may  be  compared  to  a  spark,  which  cannot  be  pro- 
dueed  without  a  flint,  as  well  as  a  sted,  either  of  them  may 
hammer  on  wood  for  ever,  no  fire  will  follow 


CCCCXXVI. 

OUR  w&dth  is  often  a  snate  to  ourselves,  and  alxvayt 
a  temptation  to  others. 

CCCCXXVII. 

TO  know  the  pains  of  power,  we  must  go  to  those 
wlio  have  it ;  to  know  its  pleasures,  we  must  go  to  those  who 
are  seeking  it;  the  puns  of  power  are  real,  its  pleasures 
imaflmarv* 

CCCCXXVIII. 
THOSE  who  are  embarked  in  that  greatest  of  all 
UDclertakings,  the  jHx>pagation  of  the  gospel,  and  who  do  so 
from  a  thorough  conidctaon  of  its  i^uperior  utiHty  and  excel- 
lence, may  indeed  fail  in  saving  others,  but  they  are  engaged 
in  that  labour  of  love,  by  which  they  are  most  likely  to  sai^e 
themselves,  particularly  if  they  pray  that  through  God^s  as- 
aistance  bcih  ends  may  be  obtained. 


CCCCXXIX. 

TWO  things,  well  considered,  would  prevent  many 
quarrels;  first,  to  have  it  well  ascertained  whether  we  are 
not  disputing  about  terms,  raAer  than  things;  and,  seodnd- 
ly,  to  examine  whether  that  on  winch  we  differ,  is  worth 
contending  about 

ccccxxx. 

FAITH  and  Works  are  as  necessary  to  our  spiritud 


\ 
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life  as  Christians,  as  soul  and  body  ore  to  our  natural  fife  i 
men^  foF  fiiith  ia  the  soul  of  re%iQn|  axul  works  tkc  hodj. 


CCCCXXXI. 
SOLOMON  lias  said  ^^  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun;^   and  perhaps  destruction  has  caused  as  much 
novelty  as  mvention ;  for  that  is  often  only  a  revival  which 
we  think  a  discovery. 

/  CCCCXXXII. 

IT  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for  fools,  that  their  pre- 
tensions should  rise  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  their  abilities, 
and  their  presumption  with  their  weakness ;  and  for  the  wise^ 
that  diffidence  should  be  tlie  companion  of  talent,  and  doubt 
the  fruit  of  investigation.  .■'<-. 


CCCCXXXIII. 

THERE  are  three  kinds  of  j^aise,  that  which  we 
yield,  that  which  we  lend,  and  that  which  we  pay*  We  yidd 
t  to  the  powerful  from  fear,  we  lend  it  to  the  weak  fnoin  in 
terest,  and  we  pay  it  to  ^  deserving  ik»m  gratitude. 


CCCCXXXIV. 

WE  generally  most  covet  that  particular  trust  which 
we  are  least  likely  to  keep.  He  that  thoroughly  knows 
his  friends,  might,  perha^  irith  sa&ty,  confide  his  wife  to 
the  cai^  of  oBe,  his  pdrae  to  another,  and  his  jMcrets  to  a 
third,  when  to  permit  them  t»  make  their  own  choice  would 
bebisruin. 
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ELOQUENCE  is  the  language  of  nature,  and  can» 
not  be  learnt  in  the  schools ;  the  j)as8ions  are  powerful 
plfif^m^  ikmI  tfi^  V4^^  siknee,  Uk^  that  of  Gajrrkk,  goes 


reedy  to  the  soul ;  b«t  ybftmc  is  the  creature  of  art. 
HA  he  vfaolerit  leasl,  wiU  nso^t  escd  in ;  it  is  the  ^quacketj 
'  eloquence^  and  deak  in  iioitrui»S|  not  io  cuvea* 


CCCCXXXFl! 

WHEN  haaoufls  comm  to  us^  latber  than  we  to  them; 
lenthey  meet  tia,  suiit  uner^  in  the  vestibde  fxf  li£e^  it  is 
IX  if  our  enesptiQi  ean  say  no  more  against  us,  than  that 
i  are.  too  young  Sh*  oipx  dignities ;  it  would  be  much  worse 
*  us»  if  th^y  oeuld  say  that  we  are  too  old  for  them;  time 
11  destix^y  the  &$t  olgectio%  hut  confirm  the  aec^ 


CCCCXXXVIL 
PICKPOCKETS  and  beggars  ai^e  the  beat  pmctioai 
ysiogncnmbts,  without  haying  read  a  line  of  Layater,  wfao^ 
is  notorious,  mistook  a  highwayman  for  a  philosopher,  and 
)hilosopher  for  a  highwayman. 


CCCCXXXIX. 
WE  are  sore  to  be  losers  nhok  we  quaarvel  with  em» 
res  %  k  is  Acivil  war,  and  in  all  sudh  eontendons,  triumpht 
)  defeats. 
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CCCCXL. 

ATTEMPTS  at  rrform,  when  they  fwl,  strengthen 
^potisvi;  as  be  that  struggles^  tightens  those  cords  he  doaa 
t  sucoeed  in  bneaikiqg. 


»r 
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FAULTS  of  the  head  are  pun»liKed  m  this  woiid»     ^ 
)se  of  the  heart  in  anodier ;  but  aa  noat  of  our  vkca  aw 
apound^  wo  ako  is  their  punisbinetit. 


c- 
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CCCCXLI. 
A  REVENGEFUL  knave  wUl  do  more  than  he  will 
•ay ;  a  grateful  one  will  say  more  than  he  will  do 


CCCCXLII. 
IN  naval  architecture,  the  rudder  is  first  fitted  in, 
and  then  the  ballast  is  put  on  board,  and,  last  <^  all,  the 
cargo  and  the  sails.  It  is  far  otherwise  in  the  fitting  up  and 
forming  of  man;  he  is  launched  into  life  ^th  the  cargo  of 
his  faculties  aboard,  and  all  the  siuls  of  his  pasnons  set ;  but 
it  is  the  long  and  painful  work  of  his  life,  to  acquire  the 
ballast  of  experience,  and  to  form  the  rudder  of  reason ; 
hence^  it  too  cAen  happens  that  his  frail  vessel  is  shipwrecked 
before  he  has  laid  in  the  nedessary  quai^dty  of  ballast,  or 
that  he  has  been  so  long  in  completing  the  rudder,  that  the 
vessel  is  become  too  crazy  to  benefit  by  its  application. 


CCCCXLIII. 
IT  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  those  who  know, 
the  least  of  others  tUnk  the  highest  of  themselves ;  for  the 
whole  family  of  jHride  and  ignorance  are  incestuous,  and  mu- 
tually beget  each  other.  The  Chinese  affect  to  despise  Eu- 
ropean ingenuity,  but  they  cannot  mend  a  coknmon  watch ; 
when  it  is  out  of  order,  they  say  it  is  dead,  and  barter  it 
away  for  a  living  one.  The  Persians  think  that  all  foreign 
merchants  come  to  them  from  a  small  island  in  the  northern 
waters,  barren  ^nd  desolate,  which  produces  nothing  good 
or  beautiful ;  for  why  else,  say  they,  do  the  Europeans  fetch 
such  things  from  us,  if  they  are  to  be  had  at  home.  The 
Turk  will  not  permit  the  saored  dties  of  Mecca  or  Medina 
to  be  poUuted  by  the  resndence  or  even  footstep  of  a  aqgle 
Christian ;  and  as  to  the  grand  Dairo  of  J^pap,  he  is  so 
holy,  that  the  sun  is  not  permitted  to  have  the  honour  of 
shining  on  his  illustrious  h^.  As  to  the  king  of  Malacca, 
he  styles  Jiimself  lord  of  the  winds,  and  the  Mogul,  to  be 
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equal  with  him,  titles  himself  conqueror  of  the  world,  and 
his  grandeecp  are  denominated  rulers  of  the  thunder-storm, 
and  steersmen  of  the  whirlwind;  even  the  pride  of  Xerxes, 
who  fettered  the  sea,  and  wrote  his  commands  to  Mount 
Athos,  or  of  Caligula,  who  boasted  of  an  intrigue  with  tibe 
inoon,  are  both  surpassed  by  the  pettj  sovereign  of  an  in- 
significant tribe  in  North  America,  who  every  morping  stalks 
out  of  his  hovel,  bids  the  sun  good  morrow,  and  points  out 
to  him  witli  his  finger,  the  course  he  is  to  take  for  the  day ; 
and  to  complete  this  climax  of  pride  and  ignorance,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  who  does  not  possess 
a  ringle  house  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  has  no  sooner 
finished  his  repast  of  mare^s  milk  and  horse  flesh,  than  he 
causes  a  herald  proclaim  from  his  seat,  that  all  the  princes 
and  potentates  of  the  earth  have  his  permission  to  go  to 
dinner.     "  The  Arab,^  says  Zimmerman,  "  in  the  convic- 
tion that  his  caliph  b  infallible,  laughs  at  the  stupid  credu- 
lity of  the  Tartar,  who  holds  his  lama  to  be  immortal.^ 
Those  who  inhabit  Mount  Bata,  believe  that  whoever  eats  z 
roasted  cuckoo  before  his  death,  is  a  saint,  and  firmly  per- 
suaded of  the  infallibility  of  this  mode  of  sanctification,  de- 
ride the  Indians,  who  drag  a  cow  to  the  bed  of  a  dying  per- 
son, and  pinching  her  tail,  are  sure,  if  by  that  method  they 
can  make  the  creature  void  her  urine  in  the  face  of  the  pa- 
tient, he  is  immediately  translated  into  the  third  Heaven. 
They  scoff  at  the  superstition  of  the  Tartarian  princes,  who 
think  that  their  beatification  is  secure,  provided  they  can  eat 
of  the  holy  excrements  of  the  lama ;   and  the  Tartars,  in 
their  turn,  ridicule  the  Brahmins,  who,  for  the  better  purifi- 
cation of  their  country,  require  them  to  eat  cow  dung  for 
the  space  of  six  months,  while  these  would,  one  and  {dl,  if 
they  were  told  of  the  cuckoo  method  of  salvation,  as  heartily 
despise  and  laugh  at  it.     I  have  cited  these  ridiculous  ex- 
travagandes  to  show  that  there  are  two  things  in  which  til 
sects  agree*  the  hatred  with  which  they  pursue  the  errors 
of  others,  and  the  love   with  w^iich  they  cling  to  their 
owiu 
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ccccxLiy. 

Vr&  must  stdt  the  flattenr  to  the  raiitd  asA  tMte  tk 
^e  recipient  We  da  not  put  essences  into  Iiogslieaxis,  ttor 
port^  into  phiali?.  Deficate  minds  msjr  be  disgtysted  By 
ootnpBmentft  that  would  please  a  grosser  inteBect,  m  sdme 
ftie  ladies  who  would  be  shocked  at  the  i^a  of  a  dram^  will 
not  reliise  a  fiqaeur.  Some  indeed  tber(&  are  who  profess  (o 
despise  all  flattery,  but  even  these  arc  ncTertheless  to  be  flat- 
tered,  by  being  told  that  they  do  despse  it. 


CCCCXLY. 
EXPENCB  of  tliougbt  vs  the  rarest  prodi^pdity, 
and  \j^  dare  to  five  alone  the  rarest  courage;  since  tiiere  sue 
many  who  had  rather  meet  their  bitterest  enemy  in  the  fleld, 
than  didbr  own  hearts  in  their  closet.  He  that  has*  ho  re« 
sources  of  mind,  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  he  who  \s  in  wsmt 
of  necessaries  for  the  body,  and  to  be  obRged  to  beg  am 
daily  happiness  from  others,  bespeidar  a  more  lamentable 
poverty  than  that  of  him  wfio  begs  his  daily  bread. 


CCCCXLVI. 

\  SOME  men  of  a  sechided  and  studions  life^  have 

sent  forth  from  their  closet  or  their  doyster,  rays  of  intet- 

iectuat  light  that  have  i^gitated  courts,  and  revolutionized 

Idngdoms ;  like  the  moon  which,  though  far  removed  from 

the  ocean,  and  shining  upon  it  with  a  serene  and  sober  %ht, 

I    is  the  chief  cause  of  all  those  ebbmgs  and  flowings  whidh  in- 

1    cessantly  disturb  that  resdess  world  of  waters. 


CCCCXLVII. 

HAPPINESS  b  mcrdfi  more  equally  divided  thffii 

some  of  us  imagine.     One  man  shall  possess  most  of  tb^ 

materials,  but  little  of  the  thing;  another  may  possess  mudi 

of  the  thing,  but  very  few  of  the  materials.     In  this  parti- 
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outfar  ikiw  of  it)  JMippiBess  baa  been  beautifully  compared  to 
tht  inauia  ia  the  desert,  he  that  gaih^ed  mwh  had  noihing 
moBTf  and  he  Ihai  gathered  Utile  had  no  lack  ;  therefore,  to 
dminiih  enry^  let  us  consider  not  what  others  possess,  but 
▼bat  tbey  Wjof ;  mere  riches  may  be  the  gift  of  lucky  acci- 
dent or  blind  chance,  but  happiness  'must  be  the  result  of 
prudent  preference  and  rational  deagn ;  the  highest  happi- 
ness then  can  have  no  other  foundation  than  th^  deepest 
wisdom;  and  the  happiest  fool  is  only  as  happy  as  he  knows 
bow  to  be. 

CCCCXLVIII. 
AB  tkere  are  some  faults  that  have  been  termed 
ImIU  on  the  right  ride,  ao  there  are  some  errors  that  might 
be  denominated  errors  on  the  ^^  ride.  Thus,  we  seldcmi  re- 
gre.t  having  been  too  mild»  too  cautious^  or  too  humble ;  but 
we  often  repent  having  been  too  violent,  too  predpitate,  or 
too  proud. 

CCCCXLIX.  , 

ACCUSTOM  yourself  to  submit  on  all  and  every, 
occasion,  and  on  the  most  minute,  no  less  than  on  the  most 
ifioportaat  durcuxnstances  of  life^  to  a  small  present  evil,,  to 
obtain  a  greater  distant  good.  This  will  give  decirion,  tone, 
and  energy  to  the  mind,  which,  thus  disciplined^  wiL  often 
rei^  victory  from  defeat,  and  honour  from  repulse.  Having 
acquired  this  invalualable  habit  of  rational  preference,  and 
just  appreciation^  rtart  for  that  prize  that  endurethjbr  ever ;: 
you  wUl  have  little  left  to  learn*  The  advantages  you  will 
possess  over  common  minds,  will  be  those  of  the  Lanista  oVer 
the  TjffQ^  and  of  the  veteran  over  the  recruit* 


CCCCL. 
TRUTH  «nd  reanw,  in  this  mixed  state  of  good 
and  evil,  are  not  invariably  triumphant  over  .falsehood  and 
error;  but  evan  whea  labouring  under  a  Umpoco^rif  d^ai;j 


v 
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the  two  former  bear  within  them  one  itamp  of  superiority 
which  plainly  indicates  that  omnipotence  is  on  their  side; 
for  their  unworthy  conquerors,  from  such  a  victory,  uniyer* 
sally  retire  abashed,  enlightened,  self-reproved,  and  exdaim^ 
ing  with  Pyrrhus,  a  few  mor$  stick  victoriet  and  toe  are 
undone^ 


CCCCLI. 
WERE  a  plain  unlettered  man,  but  endowed  with 
common  sense,  and  a  certain  quantum  of  observation  and  of 
reflection,  to  read  over  attentively  the  four  gospels,  and  th^ 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  without  any  note  or  commenif  I  hugely 
doubt  whether  it  would  enter  into  his  ears  to  hear,  his  eyes 
to  see,  or  his  heart  to  conceive,  the  purport  of  many  ideas 
signified  by  many  words  ending  in  mi,  which  nevertheless 
have  cost  Christendom  rivers  of  ink,  and  oceans  of  blood 


CCCCLIL 

THE  most  cruel  and  revengeful  measures,  when 
once  carried,  have  often  been  pushed  to  their  utmost  ex- 
'  remity,  by  those  very  men  who,  before  their  enactment, 
pretended  to  oppose  them,  in  order  to  throw  the  odium  on 
others.  But  this  opposition  has  proceeded  from  the  hp,  not 
from  the  heart,  and  would  not  have  been  made,  if  the  objec- 
tor did  not  foresee  that  his  opposition  would  hejruliless. 
Augustus,  with  his  usual  hypocrisy,  pretended  to  be  shocked 
with  the  idea  of  a  proscription,  and  perceiving  that  Anthony 
and  Lepidus  were  two  to  one  against  him,  he  knew  that  his 
single  vote  against  the  measure  could  not  succeed ;  and  that, 
by  living  it,  he  should  preserve  his  popularity,  and  not  be 
prevented  from  glutting  his  revenge ;  but  Suetonius  informs 
us,  that  when  the  horrid  work  commenced,  he  carried  it  on 
with  a  severity  more  unrelenting  than  either  of  his  col- 
leagues ;  *^  utrogue  acerbius  exercuit^  and  that  whenever 
Lepidus  or  Anthony  were  inclined  to  mercy,  either  from  iu- 
teiest,  intreaty,  or  bribes,  he  alone  stoutly  and  lustily  stood 
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out  for  blood;   ^*  Solus  magnopere  contendit  ne  cui  'oarce^ 
retun 


CCCCLIII. 
IT  18  an  easy  and  a  vulgar  thing  to  please  the  mo0| 
and  not  a  very  arduous  task  to  astonish  them ;   but  essen- 
tially to  benefit  and  to  improve  them,  is  a  work  fraught  with 
difficulty,  and  teeming  with  danger. 


CCCCLIV. 

*  THE  seeds  of  repentance  are  sown  in   youth  by^ 

pleasure,  but  the  harvest  is  reaped  in  age  by  pain. 


CCCCLV 
RICHES  may  enable  us  to  confer  favours;  but  to 
confer  them  with  propriety,  and  with  grace,  requires  a  some- 
thing that  riches  cannot  give ;  even  trifles  may  be  so  bestow- 
ed as  to  cease  to  be  trifles.  The  citizens  of  Megara  offered 
the  freedom  of  their  city  to  Alexander ;  such  an  offer  ex* 
cited  a  smile  in  the  countenance  of  him  who  had  conquered 
the  world ;  but  he  received  this  tribute  of  their  respect  with 
complacency,  on  being  infotmied  that  they  had  never  offered 
it  to  any  but  to  Hercules  and  himself. 


CCCCLVI. 
THE  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  most  power- 
ful is,  that  they  can  take  your  life ;   but  the  same  thing  can 
be  said  of  the  most  weak. 


CCCCLVII. 

HE  that  is  good  will  infalhbly  become  better,  and 
he  that  is  bad  will  ao  certainly  become  Worse ;  for  vice,  vir- 
tue, and  time,  are  three  things  that  never  stand  still. 

O 
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CCCCLVllI. 

WHEN  the  cruel  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ca^uel, 

we  read  their  fate  with  horror,  not  with  pity.     Sylla  ccnn- 

manded  the  bones  of  Mariifs'to  be  lHX)ken,  his  eyes  to  be 

(jlyiled  dut,  hb  iMUids  to  be  ctrtoff,  and  im  body  To  be  tcxm 

-in  ^piedes  with  >plncher8y  and  Catiline  yhs  the  ^eaeeiHidlier. 

^*  A^^pieoe  df  cnieky,^  says  Seneca,  '<  oiily^fit'ibr^Mariils^to 

suffer,  Ca^ne  to  execute,  and  Sylla-to^ewBinluid.^ 


CCCCLIX. 
INJURIES  accompanied  with  insults  are  never  for- 
given; ail  men,  on  these  occasions,  are  good  haters,  and  lay 
out  then*  revenge  at  compound  interest ;  they  never  threaten 
until  they  can  strike,  and  smile  iHien  they  cannot.     Caligula 
told  Valerius  in  public^  what  kind  of  a  bedfeUow  his  wife 
was ;   and  when  the  Tribupe  Chereus,  who  had  an  effemi- 
nate voice,  came  to  him  for  the  watchword,  he  would  always 
give  him  Venus  or  Priapus.     'The  first  of  these  men  was 
the  prindpal  instrument  in  the  conspiracy  against  him,  and 
the  second  cleft  him  down  with  his  sword,  to  convince  him 
bt  his  manhood. 


CCCCLX. 
LET  those  who  would  affect  singularity  wiihsticceB% 
first  determine  to  be  very  virtuous,  and  they  will  be  sure  to 
be  very  singular. 

CCCCLXI. 

WE  should  have  all  our  eommunications'within^, 
as  in  the  presence  of  God;  and  with  God,  as  in  the  presence 
of  men. 


ecccLxii.  i 

A  power  above  all  human  responsibility,  ought  to  be 
above  all  human  attunment ;  he  that  is  unwilling  mag  do  no 
harm,  but  he  that  is  unable  can-wL 
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ccccatXHi. 

cannot) thiak^loo'rhi^ly  of  our  nsiw^trmitylm 
-liuinbly  of  ©ur  «iur»dv«s.  Wb©n#r^  iS^  ftbe  ?3f^flirtyrrt<>  vir- 
-Hieyifiu^ect  ii8'be)isJ:0ilb^illfirimjU9S  pf-^  iitdii,  yett  j^ull^illg 
•Ihevlortuifis  rf.a  di^mtmy  mi  Wring ^^b^pi' ^ith  the  j9^Ei»- 
lUvmi^rpt  M  gpd,  do  we  .not;  tehotf  m  herpism  t|^t  ;ai^s 
fi»ij^'  kideed  9Uirp$^  but  iwhieh  they  <:^nnpt  ipu^ait^  j^ 
TimiBt.Admke 


', .»  w  - 


ccccLxjy. 

\1T  is  dangerous  .to  t4ke  liberties  with  grei^t  ipeji, 
unless  we  know  them  thoroughly ;  the  keeper  will  hardly 
put  his  head  .into'tbe  lipn^s  mouth,  ypon  ^  sfigrt  acquaintance. 

ceecLxv. 

LOVE  is  an  dliance  df 'friendship  and  of  lust ;  if  the 
fonner  predominate,  it  is  a  passion  exalted  and  refined,  but 
if  the  latter,  gross  and  sensual. 

CCCQLX.VI. 
THAT  Tirtue  which  depends  on  opinion,  looks  to 
secrecy  alone,  and  could  not  be  trusted  in  a  deseit. 


hfijfiQxemx^'  .  A  ppj:9pn,r^c§ivii^  Afayour  is  apt  to  cam' 
der  that'he  is,  in  spoie  d^gr^?,  di^ch?^^  .from  tjie  obliga^ 
tion,  if  he  that  confers  it,  derives  from  it  some  visible  advan- 
tage, by  which  he  may  be  said  -to  repay  himself.  Ingrati- 
tude has,  therefore,  be^  t;Q^ipQd  a  nice  perception  of  the 
fiWW^..Jtlwtr»i4]i*Qeditl?ie,p^^  a 

8l3MPa«dti(fi^i)<j^^  b(?twwi  ihis^tnro,ffif?idl^i  rWH^n  r^e.^d 
Ib^t .^pha^^n .Iqif^iM^sim^f ib^t 'Cis^T^s  the  Msg* 
Bj^c^^^plt Hfs  .ftfin.e<m-j9ftt|A^d.iHa7^inas  ^n^tlus ,^lgept ; 


/ 
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he  obsenres,  **  that  we  are  always  much  better  pleased  to  see 
those  whom  we  have  oUiged,  than  those  who  have  obliged 
us;  that  we  confer  benefiu  more  from  compassion  to  our- 
selves  than  to  others ;   that  gratitude  is  only  a  nice  calcula- 
tion whereby  we  repay  small  favours,  in  the  hope  of  recriv- 
ing  greater,  and  more  of  the  like.^    By  a  certain  mode  of 
reawming  indeed,  there  are  very  few  human  actions  which 
might  not  be  resolved  into  sdf-love.     It  has  been  said  that 
we  assist  a  distressed  object,  to  get  nd  of  the  unpleasant  sym- 
pathy excited  by  misery  unrelieved;   and  it  might,  with 
equal  plausilnlity,  be  said  that  we  repay  a  benefactor  to  get 
rid  o£  the  unpleasant  burthen  imposed  by  an^  obli^tion. 
Butler  has  well  rallied  this  kind  of  reasoning,  when  he  ob- 
serves, ^*  That  he  alone  is  ungraiefiil,  who  makes  returns  of 
obligations,  because  he  does  it  merely  to  free  himself  from 
owing  so  much  as  thanks.^    In  common  natures,  perhaps,  an 
active  gratitude  may  be  traced  to  this ;  the  pride  that  scorns 
to  owe,  has  triumphed  over  that  self-love  that  hates  to  pay 


,     CCCCLXVIIL 
DESPOTISM  can  no  more  exist  in  a  nation,  until 
the  Uberty  of  the  press  be  destroyed,  than  the  night  can 
happen  before  the  sun  is^set 


CCCCLXIX. 
GOVERNMENTS  connive  at  many  things  which 
they  ought  to  correct,  and  correct  many  things  at  which  they 
ought  to  connive.     But  there  is  a  mode  of  correcting  so  as  to 
endear,  and  of  conniving  so  as  to  reprove. 


CCCCLXX. 

HE  that  mil  believe  only  what  he  can  fully  compre- 
hend, must  have  a  very  long  head,  or  a  very  short  cieed. 
Many  gain  a  false  credit  for  liberality  of  sentiment  in  religi- 
ous mafters,  not  from  any  tenderness  they  may  have  to  the 
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opinions  or  censciences  of  other  men,  but  because  thej  hap* 
pen  to  have  no  opinion  or  conscience  of  thw  own.  ^ 


CCCCLXXI; 

AS  all  who  frequent  any  place  of  public  i^orsbip, 
however  they  may  chffer  from  the  doctrines  there  delivered, 
are  expected  to  comport  themselves  with  seriousness  and  gra« 
vity,  so  in  reli^ous  controversies,  ridicule  ought  never  to  be 
resorted  to  on  cither  nde ;  whenever  a  jest  is  introduced  on 
such  a  subject,  it  is  indisputably  out  of  its  place,  and  ridicule 
thus  employed,  so  far  from  being  a  test  of  truth,  is  the  surest 
test  of  error^  in  those  who,  on  auch  an  occasion,  can  stoop  to 
have  recourse  unto  it 


CCCCLXXII. 

IT  is  a  doubt  whether  mankind  are  most  indebted 
to  those  who,  like  Bacon  and  Butler,  dig  the  gold  from  the 
mine  of  literature,  or  to  those  who,  like  Paley,  purify  it, 
stamp  it,  fix  its  real  value,  and  give  it  currency  and  utility* 
For  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  truth  might  as  well  be 
in  a  prison  as  in  the  folio  of  a  schoolman,  and  those  who  re- 
lease her  from  her  cobwebbed  shelf,  and  teach  her  >to  live 
with  men,  have  the  merit  of  UberaUngf  if  not  of  ^covering 
her. 


CCCCLXXIII. 

MEN  of  strong  minds,  and  who  think  for  them- 
selves, should  not  be  discouraged  on  findmg  occasionally 
that  some  of  their  best  ideas  have  been  anticipated  by  former 
\vriters ;  they  will  neither  anathematize  others  with  a  pereant 
qui  ante  nos  nostra  diwerini,  nor  dei^uur  themselves.  They 
will  rather  go  on  in  sdence,  like  Johxi  Hunter  in  physics, 
discovering  things  before  discovered,  until>  like  him,  they 
are  rewarded  with  a  terra  hitherto  incognita  in  the  sciences, 
an  empire  indisputably  their  own,  both  by  right  of  conquest 
and  of  discovery. 


^0 
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y  THE-iWCttt^  d6tiid^ignt  ittdn'  ai^  not  morfe  utilike  to 

others  than  they  are  at  times  to  themselves ;  therefore,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  see  character-mongers  drawing  a  full  length  like- 
ness of  some  great  man,  rfhd^pefplwdiig  themselves  and  their 
reaflonrby  riiffttirig  eV^  ffeahirt' of  hii^  doildud;  strictly  con- 
/bwM^  t!o  th68l»  littel^  afttf  Hiieaments  whicH  they  have  laid 
dowri  ;i  tJttJy  ged^aSly  fitid  dt  itittke  foi*'  him  itoffle  ruling 
plssbii3th^  ^UddW  c^  hiji  (fearfee;  but  with  air  tHis  jxrther 
about  tUlin^g  ^s^ittris,  fhi^  fkct  is;  th^  dl'  meti;  aild^  all 
WotB^iT  tiafvc'  Mt  one'  appdrmt  good.  IPhbse,  indeed,  are 
Iber  strongest  mkldi^,  dixA  ire  cajpable  of  the  gfeatesft  aciitffig, 
who  pbss€^a<  t^tefl6b{)ib-pio#ier  df  intellectual  Visfoti,  endftliiig 
them  to  ^certain  the  real  magnitude  ditcf  importafice  df  dis^ 
tant  good/,  and  to  despise  thd^  which  a?e  indebted  for  all 
theS  grandeur  solely  tO' tiieir  contiguity. 

ft  dr  caiise  6c  good,  tlie  most  violent  attack  of  its 
^ri^tilies  wilt  ]k)t' injure  it  sd'much  as  au' injudicious- defence 
6(  it  fly  its  fiiehds.  I'heodoret  and  otliers^  who  gravely  de- 
fend the  moiikish  miracles,  and  toe  luminous  cross  of  Con-' 
^m^Cy  By  inieir  zeaf  without  loiowledge,  and  devotion  with- 
er £§dretion,  £ave  hiiti  the  cause  of  Christianity  more  by 
such  friendship,  than  the  apostate  Julian  by  his  hostility, 
notwithstanding  all  the  wit  and  vigour  with  which  it  was 
conducted. 


.,..  ..m^,-,.i: 


H£E  tJf^f  will  ofien  put  eternity  and  the  world  before 
hJAh,  Mi  i^^hd' witf  dare  io  took  steadfastly  at  both  of  them^ 
wffl  find  tfiat  Che  more*  often  he  contemplates  them,  the 
fohtieii  idiit  grow  greater,  and!  the  tatter  less. 


■  »      lil-'-tllT.ll 


ccccLXxvir. 

CRUEL  men  are  the  greatest  lovers  of  mercy'— ava* 


cecctxxvKL 

TKERE  is  thb  differenee  be^wee^t  hatred  and  pity ; 
pity  is  a  thing  often  avowed,  seldom  felt ;  hatred  h  a  tUng^ 
often  fbk,  seldom,  avowed. 


CCCCLXXIX. 
THERE  is  aa  ^a&tid^  i^  t)i9  buman  mind,  capable 
of  beans^  much^  Inii  ^kh  lyUi  ^o%  f^yf,  it^Hp  untU  a  cer- 
tim.  Wjsigbt  <rf  ^ffli^ion  te  put  uppi^  ijt ;  its  ppwj^rs  xx\^y  be 
compared  to  ^ese  T^bid^  ^ih<^  9pn9SI  ^^  so  cpp^r^vj^ 
that  thfiy  get  on  smeoJtyy  ^amgh  yi\^^Pf  Ip^^i  ^ut  jplt, 
confoimdoifly  wbeii^^qy/  hm^  n(HMng  4p  ^r. 


CCCCLXXX. 
WE!RE  the  life  of  man  prolonged,  he  would  become 
such  a  proficient  in  vilhdny,  tihat  it  would  be  necessary  again 
to  drown  pr  to  burn  the  world.  Earth  would  become  aa 
hell ;  for  future  rewfurds^  when  put  off  to  a  great  distance, 
would  cease  to  encourage,  andftiture  punishments  t^  alarm* 


CCCCLXXXL 

HE  that  is  cont^nte4  with  obscurity,  if  he  acquire  no 
faKnei  wiU  suffer  no  persecution ;  and  he  thajt  is  determined 
tp.  be  silepty  V^^  U^Vgh  securely  at  the  whole  corps  of  critics, 
altjboi^h  th^y  should  exclaim  as  vainly  ^&  the  patriarch  Job^ 
^  Q  thq,t.  QUiT  en/^fntf  hqd'tfmtten  a  book. 


TT 
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human  mind,  and  even  condescend  to  humour  them,  or  thej 
will  nerer  be  called  in  to  cure  the  infirmities  of  the  body. 


CCCCLXXXIII. 

ENVY  ought,  in  strict  truth,  to  have  no  place  what- 
ever allowed  it  in  the  heart  of  man ;  for  the  goods  of  this 
present  world  arc  so  vile  and  low,  that  they  are  beneath  it ; 
and  those  of  the  future  w(»rld  are  so  vast  and  exalted,  that 
they  are  above  it. 


CCCCLXXXIV. 
IF  the  devil  ever  laughs,  it  must  be  at  h3rpocrites  • 
they  are  the  greatest  dupes  he  has ;  they  serve  him  better 
than  any  others,  and  receive  no  wages;  nay,  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  they  submit  to  greater  mortifications  to 
go  to  hell,  than  the  sincerest  Christian  to  goto  Heav^i. 


CCCCLXXXV. 

THE  schisms  in  the  church  of  Christ  are  deeply  to 
be  lamented,  on  many  accounts,  by  those  who  have  any  re- 
gard for  all  that  is  valuable  and  worth  preserving  amongst 
men ;   and,  although  we  are  willing  to  hope  and  to  believe 
with  Paleys  that  the  rent  has  not  reached  the  foundation,  yet 
are  these  differences  (though  not  in  essentials)  most  particu- 
larly to  be  lamented,  because  they  prevent  the  full  extension 
of  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  world. 
These  differences  amongst  ourselves,  furnish  those  whcHn  we 
would  attempt  to  convert,  with  this  plausible,  and  to  them  I 
fear  unanswerable  argument ; — with  what  face  can  you  Chris- 
tians attempt  to  make  us  converts  to  your  faith,  when  you 
have  not  yet  decided  amongst  yourselves  what  Christianity 
isP    Surely  it  will  be  time  enough  to  make  proselytes  of 
others,  when  you  yourselves  are  agreed.     For  Calvin  damns 
the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  damns  Calvin ;  and  the  only  thing 
in  which  they  agree,  is  in  damning  Socinus ;  while  Socinus, 
in  his  turn,  laughs  at  both,  and  believes  neither. 


I- 
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ccccLXxxyi. 

THE  mob,-  Kke  the  ocean,  is  Tery  addpm  agitated, 
without  some  cause  superior  and  exterior  to  itself;  but  (to 
continue  the  omile)  both  are  capable  of  doii^  the  greatest 
mischief,  after  the  cause  which  ^ri#  wt  them  in  motion  has 
ceased  to  act. 


CCCGLXXXVIL 
THE  victims  of  ennui  paralyse  all  the  grosser  feel- 
ings by  excess,  and  torpify  all  the  finer  by  disuse  and  in- 
activity. Disgusted  with  thb  wdrld,  and  indifferent  about 
another,  they  at  last  lay  violent  hands  upon  themselves,  and 
assume  no  small  credit  for  the  sanff  froid  with  which  they 
meet  death.  But,  alas,  such  beings  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
die,  for  they  have  never  truly  lived, 


CCCCXC. 

IT  has  been  observed,  that  a  dwarf  standing  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  giant,  will  see  farther  than  the  ^ant  himself; 
and  tlie  modems,  standing  as  they  do  on  the  vantage  ground 
of  former  discoveries,  and  uniting  all  the  fruits  of  the  ex- 
perience of  their  forefathers,  with  their  own  actual  observa- 
tion, may  be  admitted  to  enjoy  a  more  enlarged  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  things  than  the  ancients  themselves ;  for 


c 


CCCCLXXXVIII. 
A  DULL  author  just  delivered,  and  a  plain  woman 
about  to  be  so,  are  two  very  important  animals.   - 

THERE  are  tnorhents  of  despondency,  when  Shakes- 
peare thought  himself  no  poet,  and  Raphael  no  psunter;       , 
when  the  greatest  wits  have  doubted  the  excellence  of  their 
happiest  efforts.  t 


that  alone  is  fme  cmtiquiiyj^tc  vtullll:  vidiraoes  the  antiqwty 
of  the  aorU^  abd  notr  tbat.mUekliP^  ritfSeiP^  W  In|>I^  to  a 
peiiod^  when  the  vodSi  nw.  jMUfigV    ^Mt^  ^J  wlww  %.  tfewi. 
/Hw  antaqiiib)r  «ii}oyed(?  Nbitlqr  tia#  Qii0eBi»rwba4i41^auv 
th«<  lirfm^  iMt  fajp  theenB»diBai»  wbot 

of  things.  Therefore,  as  regards  the  age  of  the  worjd^  wc.majf: 
lay  a  juster  claim  to  the  title^of  being  the  ancientSj  even  than 
our  very  forefathers  themselves,  for  they  inhabited  the  world 
when  it  was  young,  but  we  oecHpy  \M^  now  that  it  is  old ; 
therefore^  t&at  preeeden^^  m^y^wit  cxart^toa  das^ot^g  a  rule 
over  experience,  and  that  tlie  dea4. im^  niift  tm*  $|iriody  |^ 
vem  the  livin^^  may  I  be  pardouod  in  takio|;  a.  brie^  ^4 
cursory  viewed  Ule  dlEitaia  of  thsi  mncioniS}  ta  f»xn  V4|i^4)lpp% 
sofkr  a^t£eyai>&  built  qa^beooly  poopsc  %ind^tiiG%-^SMif!firv 
rier^  of  mind;    But  it  ia  by  no  nks9m  my  object  ta  h^s^&ll. 
our  esteem  for  those  great  men  who;  h&ve^  bv#d  b^oipq  us, 
and  who  have  accomplished  6udi  wonders,  considering  the 
scantiness  of  their  means ;  my  intention  is  merely  to  suggest 
that  the  veneration  dlia  to  timies.  that  ar^  past,  is  a  blind  ve- 
neiadon,  the  monaent  it  is  pdcd  ali  the  e^pence  of  times  that 
are  present ;  for  aa  these;  v€^  anei^iti^  themselves,  were  once 
the  modems,  so  we  modems  must  also  become  the  ancients 
in  our  turn.     What  I  would  prindpally  contend  for,  is,  that 
the  modems  enjoy  a  much  more  extended  and  comprehensive 
view  of  science,  than  the  ancients ;   not  because  we  have 
greater  capacities,  but  simply  because  we  enjoy  far  greater 
capabilities;   for  that  which  is  perfect  in  science,  is  most 
commonly  the  elaborate  result  of  successive  improvements, 
and  of  various  judgments  exercised  in  the  rejection  of  what 
was  wrong,  no  less  than  in  the  adopticm  of  what  was  right 
We,  therefore,  are  proiiting^  not  only  by  the  knowledge,  but 
^Uo  by  the  igKiorance,  not  oi^y  by  the  discoveries,  but  also 
by  the  erro^a  of  our  fore£^hers ;  for  the  march  of  science, 
^e  that  of  time,  ha&  been  progressing  in  thjp  darknesis;,  no 
less  than  in  the  Ught    Now,  the  great  chart  of  antiquity  is 

*  Mundi  enim  senuim  pro  antiquitate vere  habendum  est;  qued  te»H 
poiibus  nostris  tnbui  debet,  non  jumeri  artati  mundi,  qaalis  ^ud  Ma 


^Ibftotuiktgy^'r  aiid)fl»'»iidi^^  Itsrvtalue-was  Scaliger,  tb^ 
KisceJ^toiiCdd  iavoG«tioiir  to>  tte  Oly/aipiads);is  a&  full  of  pas^ 
mm  aiid^  adK«rati0%  aa  ih&marmesi^  iaddcess'  of  a.lo;(r£r  to  hia 
tiriisti^^ss^  MdthrtlSardiffiBiiciioev  that^r  Uleiiaiy;  Colossus- sought 
foir  ^hklied  raliier  dian  dimfde^j  and.  hisi  idol  would  ha^e. 
had'nibre  diarmsr  for  him,,  if  she  had  numbered  more. ages 
upon  her  head.  But,  it.i&admitted)^  tbat^  previously  to  the 
estabhshitient  of  the  Qlympiadsy  thei^  was  much  error  and 
eofiftision  in  the  historical  records  of  Greece  and  Rome,, 
fidther,  a  their  dates  had  been  accurately  calculated  did 
they  poftSiess  the  means  which  we  enjoy,  of  multiplying  the 
teeardme^  of  them,,  so  &»:  tb^  put  them^  beyond  the  reach 
either  of  accidental  or  intentional  destruction;^  and,,  hence» 
k  happens  that  on  the  great)^  work  of  antiquity,  tlie  pyra^ 
fididfiT,  chronology  has  nothing  ta>  depose ;  one  thing  is  appa- 
fent^  that  the  builders  of  them  wese  not  totaUy  ignorant 
t^^^het  of  geometry,  or  of  astrenomy,^  since  they  are  all  buUt 
witil  tSieir  respi^tivefaceis  pitedsety  o^)G8ite  the  four  cardinal 
pointis;  It  is'  wieE  kno'vnx  that  a  modern  ^^  nuHi  veterum 
9tffitn$&  secuTidu^f^  has  defected  an  enormous  error  in  ancient 
^voncdog]^  and  has  provedt  Aat  die  argonautic  expedition, 
aad  the  Trojan  war^  are*  nearer  to  the  l^tk  of  Christ  by 
rix  hundred  yeajis,.  than'  all^  foriKier  calculators  had  placed 
tb^m ;  for  Hi{^)3rchus,  who'  first  discovered  the:  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,,  fismcied  they  retrograded  one  degree 
in  one  hundred  years,  whereas  Sir  Isaae  Newton  *  has  deter- 
mined that  they  go  back  one  degree  in  seventy-two  years. 

**  We  know  that  the  fixed  $ittt»,  which  were  fyrtOBsif  nti  ArleB,  ate 
now  in  Taurus  ;  ^d  the  point  proposed-  by  Sir  lotti^  Newton  was^  fan 
ascertain  from  the  Greek  astronomy^  what  was  the  position  o€  the 
colures  with  respect  to  the  fished  stars^  in  the  time  of  Chiron;:  and  a& 
.Si>  lottQC  had  proved  that  the  fixed^  stars  ha^  a  motion  ia  bngitads 
of  one  degree  in  seventy-two  years,  tiot  in  one  hundred  ^«ars;.  as 
K^pparchus  had  affirmed^  the  proMem  was  fo^  calculate  tlwdiBttiieebe* 
tweeii  those  stars  dirough  whieh  the  cokive  now  passes,  and  those 
ttiron^h'  which  it  passed  in  the  time  ef  Churon;  And,  n>  Gbann\  was 
one&t  the  argonauts^  this  would  give  os  the  number  of  years  that  hswe 
thpM^  shice  that  famotm  eitpedltion,  and  wouhl  eonse^pient]^  fiz  iIm 
tnre  date  of  tiie  "Frojan^  war ;  and  diese  tw«  events  finm  1^  caniiBal 
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As  geographers,  their  knowledge  is  still  more  limited,  sinoe 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  although 
they  were  acquainted  with  its  powers  of  attraction ;  many  of 
them  fancied  the  earth  was  motionless  and  flat;  that  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  were  its  boundaries;   and  that  the  sun 
set  in  the  sea,  was  beliered  by  graver  persons  than  the  poets ; 
and  with  a  timidity  proportionate  to  their  ignorance,  in  all 
their  voyages  they  seldom  dared  to  lose  sight  of  the  coast, 
since  a  needle  aind  a  quadrant  would  have  been  as  useless  a 
present  to  Palinurus,  the  helmsman  of  iEneas,  as  to  the 
chief  of  an  Indian  canoe.     As  historians,  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  say,  that  their  credibility  is  much  shaken,  by  that 
proneness  to  believe  in  prodigies,  auguries,  omens,  and  the  in- 
terposition of  their  gods;  which  credulity  the  very  soberest 
of  them  have  by  no  means  escaped.    As  moralists,  their  want 
of  confidence  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  was  a  source  of 
the  greatest  error  and  confusion.     They  could  not  sincerely 
approve  of  virtue,  as  a  principle  of  action  always  to  be  de- 
pended on,  since  without  a  future  state,  virtue  is  not  always 
its  own  reward.    Nor  did  the  noblest  of  them,  as  Brutus 
and  Cato,  succeed  in  finding  it  to  be  so.     Their  ro  iuK\oy  and 
their  ro  or^iwoy,  their  honestum,  and  their  decorum,  were  phan- 
toms that  fed  on  the  ur  of  opinion,  and,  like  the  cameleon, 
changed  as  often  as  their  food ;  yet,  these  visionary  objects, 
though  undefined,  were  perpetually  explained^  and  though 
ungrasped,  were  constantly  pursued*.     As  warri(n*s,  thdr 

points  of  ancient  chronology,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans'  are  concerned.  A  something  similar  attempt  to  correct  the 
ancient  chronology,  has  also  been  undertaken,  by  a  retro-calculation  of 
the  eclipses. 

•  Carneades  was  a  philosopher,  whose  eloquence  Cicero  dreaded  so 
much,  that  he  deprecated  an  attack  from  him,  in  the  humblest  manner, 
in  the  following  words  :  '*  Periurhatricem  auiem  harum  omnium  rervm 
academiam  hanc  ab  Arccsila  et  Carneade  receniem,  exoremus  ut  siltai; 
nam  siinvaserit  in  hcu  giut  satis  sciie  nobis  insiructcB  et  composUa  vi* 
dentur  rationeSf  nimias  edet  ruinms,  quam  guidem  t^o  piacare  cupio,  sub' 
moverc  nonaudeo.  Now,  this  Carneades  whom  Cicero  so  much  dreaded, 
mamtained  that  there  was  no  so  such  thing  as  justice  /  and  he  supported 
hia  theory  by  such  sophisms  as  these :  that  the  condition  of  men  is  such 
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Ignorance  of  chemistry  must  render  tlieir  campaigns  very 
tame  and  uninteresting  to  those  who  reflect  that  a  single 
piece  of  ordnance  would  have  secured  to  Pompey  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  and  that  a  single  frigate  at  Actium,  would 
have  given  Anthony  the  empire  of  the  world.  In  the  use- 
ful arts,  their  ignorance  of  the  powers  of  steam,  and  of  tliat 
property  of  water  by  which  it  rises  to  its  level,  has  rendered  all 
their  efforts  proofs  of  their  perseverance,  rather  than  of  their 
knowledge,  and  evidence  of  the  powers  of  their  hands  rather 
than  of  their  heads.  The  most  stupendous  remains  of  anti- 
quity, the  aqueducts  themselves,  arerathei  monuments  of  a 
strength  like  that  of  Sampson,  blind  to  contrive,  but  power- 
ful to  execute,  than  of  a  skill  sharpsighted  to  avoid  difficul- 
ties, rather  than  to  overcome  them.  But,  with  all  these  de- 
fects, we  must  admit  that  the  ancients  were  a  wqnderful  order 
of  men,  and  a  contemplation  of  all  their  actions  will  richly 
repay  the  philosopher.  The  ancients  are  fully  rescued  from 
all  imputation  of  imbecility,  for  they  were  denied  those 
ample  means  of  an  advancement  in  knowledge,''^to  which  we 
have  access ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  future 
modem  will  have  hereafter  to  make  the  very  same  apology 
for  us.  If  I  have  cited  some  of  thdr  deficiencies,  I  have 
done  it,  not  to  diminish  that  respect  we  owe  to  them,  but  to 

that  if  they  have  a  mind  to  be  just,  they  must  act  imprudently ;  and  that 
if  they  have  a  mind  to  act  prudently,  diey  must  be  unjust;  and  that. 
It  follows,  diere  can  be  no  such  thing  as  justice,  because  a  virtue  inse- 
parable from  a  folly  cannot  be  just.  Lactantius  is  correct  when  he  affirms 
that  the  heathens  could  not  answer  this  sophism,  and  that  Cicero  dared 
not  undertake  it.  The  error  was  this,  the  restricting  of  the  value  of 
justice  to  temporal  things ;  for  to  those  who  disbelieve  a  future  state, 
or  even  have  doubts  about  it ,  ^*  honesty  is  not  always  the  best  policy  ;*' 
and  it  is  reserved  for  Clirisiians,  who  take  into  their  consideration  the 
whok  exuftence  of  man,  to  argue  clearly  and  consequentially  on  the  ster- 
ling value  of  justice.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hume  himself  was 
never  so  much  puzzled  as  when  peremptorily  asked,  by  a  lady  at  Bath, 
to  declare,  upon  his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  whether  he  would  chuse 
his  own  confidential  domestics  from  such  as  held  his  own  principles,  or 
from  those  who  conscientiously  believed  the  eternal  truths  of  Revelation. 
He  frankly  decided  infipour  of  the  latter  ! 
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give  somewhat  more  of  eolidity  to  tfaatwhidi  w&oweftoiCMirt 
selves.    We  willingly  ^  submit  to  the  authority  and  attestation 
of  the  dead ;   but  when  it  would  triumph  over  all  the  isH 
provement  and^xperience  of  the  living,  it  is  no  longer  sub- 
mission,  but  slavery.     We  would  then  rather  be^^t  wth 
one  single  companion,  iruihy  than  wrong,  with  allrthe  cele- 
brous  names  of  antiquity.     We  freely  admit  that  the  in- 
dents effected  off  that  could  be  accomplished  by  men  ,whQ 
lived  in  the  infancy  of  time ;  but  the  eagle  of  sci^iee  herself 
could  not  soar  until  her  wings  were  grown.    In  sculpture,  and 
in  poetry,  two  sdenees  where  they  Aad  the  meajos,  our  forer 
fathers  have  fully  equalled,  perhaps  exceeded  their  children. 
In  sculpture,  the  image  worship  of  their  ten^ples  :held  Qut 
the  highest  encouragement  to  the  artist ;   and  in  the  battle, 
no  less  than  in  the  palaestra,  atatues  were  the  partncipal  re- 
wards of  conquerors.    We  know  that  Pindar  was  infused  the 
price  he  had  set  upon  an  odew  in/ celebration  of  x^iewho  had 
been  crowned  at  the  Olympc  games,  because  the  Viietor  had 
calculated  that  a  much  less  sum  would  purchase  a  ^statue  of 
brass.      But,  t>n  the  following  day,  he  determined  to  ^em* 
^oy  the  poet  rather  than  the  s(*ulptor,  under  the  <x>n\4ctioa 
that  am  ode  of  Pindar  would  outlive  a  statute  df  far  more, 
fRdestratctiUe  materials  than  maible  or  brass.    We  .might 
also  add,  that  the  games  of  Greece  enabled  the  sculptor  to 
stiidythet human  £bnn,.not  only  naked,  but  in  all  its  various 
-attitudes  of  muaoukr-jex^ion;  and  whUethq  genial  climate  of 
Greece  tiupplied  ^  the  scislptor  with  the  finest  moddls, .  the  ^soil 
furnished  him  with  the  best  materials.     If  the  ancients  arc 
more  than  our  rivals  in  poetry,  it  may  be  observed,  *that 
their  mythology  was  eminently  calculated  for  poetical  ma* 
dbinery,  ^id  also  that  the  scei^ery  of  nature,  that  laboratory 
of  the  poet,  neither  wants  nor  .waits  for  itsfuHiimpcovctmeii^, 
from  the  progressive  hand  of  time.     W«  must  .also  remamr       | 
her,  that  the  great  merit  of  this  art  is  originality,  'ttid^its       ? 
peculiar  province  invention.     The  ancients,  therefore,  being      | 
in  the  ocder  of  precedence  \h^ first  discovecei^s.  of  tii^poetical     } 
mine,  took  care  to  help  themselves  tathe  laif^tiiiamoiids. 
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CCCCXCI. 
SUCCESS  too  often  sanctions  the  worst  and  ihe 
Iciest  schemes  of  human  ambition.  That  snch  a  man  as 
romwell  should  have  been  enabled,  under  any  circum- 
inces,  to  seize  the  reigns  of  a  mighty  empire,  is  matter  of 
rprise  to  some,  of  indignation  to  sill.  Could  we  call  him  up 
>mithe  dead,  he  is  the  very  last  man  that  could  rationally 
plain  his  own  success,  which  no  doubt  ^t  the  time  exdted 
much  astonishment  in  himself  as  in  beholders ;  but  he 
'ed  as  much  to  the  folly,  timidity,  and  fanaticism  of  others, 
to  his  own  sagacity,  courage,  and  craftiness.  In  fact,  the 
les  made  him,  not -he  the  times.  If  a' civil' war  raged  at 
IS  moment,  and  the  sacred  itames  of  king  and  parliament 
Te  again  arrayed  against  each  other  in  ihe  field,  such  a 
m  as  Cromwell,  at  present,  would  never  arrive  ^t'any  ista- 
n  higher  than  an  adjutant  6f  dragoons.  He  might  preach 
d  pray,  and  write  and  'fi^ht,  and  ^bluster  and  harangue, 
t  not  rtne  step  higher  would  he  g6t.  Tf  ^every  thing  in  his 
aractef  had  not  been  artificial,  63teept  7ie>  cotirBgv,  'he  had 
3n  nobody;  and  Trhe  had  not  earned' his^hypocrisy^so far 
at  -titaes  to  deceive  bimself,  ^ he  haCd*  been'  ruined.  Wiien 
cleared  Ihe'house  6(  commons,  and  exclaimed,  ""^you^are 
adulterer,  you  aiae  an^xtortidner,  you^e  agliitton,^rid 
u  are  no  longer  a  parlianieftt  i'"  suppose  la  ^ngfe^fiaeftib^r 
d  rejoined,  aoid  you  are  a'^iypociite,-^irid  by'this  iUegid 
/"have'forfeited  y6ur  cdinmissidn,  and  are  no  kflger^ai 
leer ;  ^sofdiers,  at  your  peril  proceed  !  Sufch'a^speechw||kt 
ve  turned  the  whole  tide  <rf  aSBdrs,  and  have  flent'lM*k 
iver  to  the  Tower,  instead  6f  to  WhitAall,'Ttever'agAj4o 
it  it,  except  to'lay  his'head  liponihe' block. 


CCGCXOII. 

^FF  '^as^^bseivc^^f  :i^ii0gtiks,  Ihat  they^jeonsl^ 
njifeattd  'a  th6rMgh»€MtiMfiptr  6f  «<WQiddly  thii^  inHdidrr 
ctrines,  but  eagerly  gras^^^4liem  hr  thebr  Uvea*    Tbcy 
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were  *'  wise  in  tJieir  generafion^'  for  they  cried  down  worldly 
things,  beqausc  they  wanted  to  obtain  them,  and  cried  up 
spiritual  things,  because  they  wanted  to  dispose  of  them. 


CCCCXCIIL 
HUMAN  foresight  often  leaves  its  proudest  posses- 
sor only  a  choice  of  evils. 


CCCCXCIV. 

"  THE  fowler,""  saith  Solomon,  "  spreadeth  not  Us 
net  in  the  sight  of  the  bird  ;"  and  if  rulers  open  the  eyes 
;  of  a  nation,  they  must  expect  that  they  will  see.     A  govern- 
ment that  is  corrupt,  can  no  more  consist  with  a  population 
that  is  enlightened,  than  the  night  can  continue  when  the 
sun  is  up.     But  the  most  laudable  efforts  are  now  making 
hy  those  that  are  in  power,  for  the  intellectual  improvement 
of  the  laboiuing  classes  of  society.     It  would  be  invidious 
to  affirm,  with  some,  that  our  rulers  have  done  so  much,  only 
because  they  were  afnud  that  otliers  would  do  more,  if  they 
themselves  did  nothing.     There  are  good  grounds  to  believe 
that  they  have  been  iniSuenced  by  higher  motives ;  but,  at 
all  events,  every  public  measure  for  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  governed,  is  the  surest  pledge  and  guarantee 
for  the  integrity  of  tliosc  who  govern,  because  all  that  are 
in  power  are  well  aware  that  a  corresponding  purity  in  those 
who  rule,  must  ever  keep  a  proportionate  pace  with  the  pro- 
gresfflion  of  knowledge  in  those  who  obey.    Some  would  main- 
tain that  the  rays  of  truth,  like  those  of  the  sun,  if  too  abun- 
dant, dazzle  the  multitude,  rather  than  enlighten  them ;  but 
this  analogy  is  false,  for  truth  has  no  such  effect,  although 
the  ignus  Jhtuus  of  error  may ;    and   although   truth  is 
brighter  than  the  sun,  yet  the  mind  is  stronger  than  the 
body,  and  the  intellectual  eye  can  look  at  the  essence  of 
motui  truth,  with  far  less  uneasiness  than  the  corporeal  eye 
at  the  concentration  of  materiaL 
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ccccxcv. 

SOME  demagogues,  like  Catiline,  can  raise  a  storm, 
who  cannot,  like  Cromwell,  rule  it ;  thus,  the  Gracchi  wishing 
to  make  the  Agrarian  law  the  ladder  of  their  ascent,  found 
it  the  instrument  of  their  fall ;  "  frada  compage  ruebant.^ 


CCCCXCVI. 

DREAMS  ought  to  produce  no  conviction  whatever 
on  philosophical  minds.  If  we  consider  how  many  dreams 
are  dreamt  every  night,  and  how  many  events  occur  every 
day,  we  shall  no  longer  wonder  at  those  accidental  coinci- 
dences which  ignorance  mistakes  for  verifications.  There 
are  also  numberless  instances  on  record,  where  dreams  have 
brought  about  their  own  fulfilment,  owing  to  the  weakness 
ai)d  credulity  of  mankind.  The  mother  of  Abbott,  who  fil- 
led the  Archi-episcopal  throne  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  First,  had  a  dream,  that  if  she  could  eat  a 
pike,  the  child  with  which  she  was  then  pregnant,  would  be 
a  son,  and  rise  to  great  preferment.  Not  long  after  this,  in 
taking  a  pail  of  water  out  of  the  river  Wey,  which  ran  near 
her  house,  she  accidentally  caught  a  pike,  and  thus  had  an 
opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  first  part  of  her  dream.  This 
story  being  much  noised  about,  {^d  coming  to  the  ears  of 
some  persons  of  distinction,  they  became  sponsors  to  the 
child,  and  his  future  patrons.  But  I  suspect,  aifter  all,  that 
this  marvellous  pike  swallowed  by  the  mother,  was  not  so  in«r 
Btrumental  to  the  archbisbop^ef  preferment  as  the  story  of 
Earl  Gowrie^s  conspir^icy  against  the  life  of  the  king,  swal- 
lowed by  the  son.  It  would  seem  that  there  are  occasions 
where  even  churchmen  may  Qsatry  the  doctriine  of  divine 
right  so  far  as  to  displease  even  kings,  for  thus  writeth  King 
James,  with  his  own  hand,  to  Doctor  Abbott,  then  a  dean, 
^^  you  have  dipped  too  deep  into  what  all  kings  reserve 
among  the  arcana  imperii ;  and  whatever  aversion  you  may 
profess  against  Grod^s  being  the  author  of  sin,  you  have 
stumbled  even  on  the  threshold  of  that  opnion,  in  saying, 
upon  the  matter,  that  even  tyranny  is  God^i  autitumly,  mi 
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ought  to  be  remembered  as  such*  But,  if  the  King  of  Spain 
should  return  to  claim  his  old  pontifical  right  to  my  king- 
dom^ you  leave  me  to  seek  for  others  to  fight  for  it,  for  you 
tell  us,  upon  the  matter,  before  hand,  that  his  authority  is 
God'^s'authority,  if  he  previdl.^  A  man  who  could  go  such 
lengths,  was  not  likely  to  continue  long  in  a  deanery,  under 
the  reign  of  James,  nor  need  we  call  in  the  assistance  of  h 
dream  to  account  for  his  promotion. 


CCCCXCVII. 

AT  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  tide  of 
opinion  set  so  strong  in  favour  of  loyalty,  that  the  principal 
annalist  of  that  day  pauses  to  express  his  wonder  wh^re  all 
the  men  came  from,  who  had  done  all  the  mischief;  but  this 
was  the  surprise  of  ignorance ;  for  it  is  in  politics  as  in  re- 
ligion, that  none  run  mto  such  extremes  as  renegadoes,  or  so 
ridiculously  overact  their  parts.  The  passions,  on  these  oc- 
casions, take  their  full  swing,  and  react  like  the  pendulum, 
whose  oscillations  on  one  ade,  will  always  be  regulated  b}- 
the  height  of  the  are  it  has  subtended  on  the  other. 


CCCCXCVIIL 

HE  that  from  small  b^nningls  has  diitrvediy  rais^ 
Mtiisdlf  to  the  Y&^i&X  stations,  may  not  always  find  that  fhll 
slitiMfacitid)!  in  the  posseiMnon  of  his  objiect,  tH&t  he  ailtidpaited 
in  th«  ]t)tlrsuit  of  it  But  although  the  individual  i6&y  b^ 
disappdltited,  the  community  are  benefited,  first,  by  hid  eit- 
eAiems,  tuid^  secondly,  by  his  example ;  for,  it  has  b^  W^ 
obtteria^,  tliat  the  public  tett  served,  not  by  what  the  lotxl 
mayd*  {eAa^  ^o  rides  in  hb  codch,  but  by  Whit  the  eipptm- 
Hmhoj'  &el«>\Hld  lck)ks  at  hioL 


CCCCXCIX. 

J   AS  in  public  life,  that  minister  that  makes  war  with 
{Kirsiinonyi  must  make  peace  with  prodigality,  so  iur  private 
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Sfe,  fHois  hostile  hoi  feeble  measures  Which'  only  serve  to  Ir- 
iitfite  our  enemies,  not  to  intimidate  tfiedi,  are  by  all  means 
ib  be  attndied ;  for  he  that  has  recouirse  to  them,  only  im- 
posesr  upon  nimself  the  ultimate  necesisity  of  purchasing  a 
tecofaolation  often  expensive,  always  humitiattng. 


A  NOBLE  income  nobly  expended,  is  no  common 
nght ;  it  is  far  more  easy  to  ac^quire  a  fortune  like  a  knave, 
than  to  0xp0nd  it,  like  a  gentleman.  If  we  e^^haust  our  in- 
ooDaef  m  schemes  of  ambition,  we  shall  purchase  disappoint- 
ment;  if  in  l«w,  vexatidn ;  if  in  luxury,  disease.  Wltat.  we 
lend 'we  shall  most  probably  lose ;  whal  we'spe^d  rationally, 
vffi  shall  enjoy  ;  what  we  di&tribute  to  the  deserving,  we  diall 
both  enjoy  and  retain^. 

DL 

THE  inexhaustible  resources  of  Great  Britain,  were 
rtthr^rs  an  inexpUcable  :mystery  to  Napiiledli,.and  he  was 
tattghH  their  reality  xmly  by  their  effects ;  tibeire  was  a  period 
when,  to  the  defence  of  the  noblest  cause,  Ei^land  brought 
the  highest  valour,  while  all  that  were  oppressed,  drew  at 
sigM  on  her  treasure,  and  on  her  blood.  It  would  have  been 
gknious  if  she  had  evinced  a  magnanimity  that  calculaited 
not  on  xetom  4  if  die  had  continued  to  sow  benefits,  although 
die  nught  reap  ingratitude.  Alas !  sh6  fisund  it  more  easy 
Itt-conquer  otfaen  tiian  herself.  But  her  safety  inquires  not. 
tke  eomproniise  c^  her  honour ;  for  ahhoagh  her  prosperi^ 
vrifl  diliw  envy  f,  her  power  may  despise  it ;  she  is  oeset 

*  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  old  epitaph, 

"  What  wo  lent  we  lost ; 
**  What  we  spTnt^  we  hiivo ; 
*'  What  we  gave,  we  had.* 
t  Em^,  as  issfenefsily  theeate,  is  both  puirMildaiidkih|itaile;  it 
ii  M  ^e  general  aad  the  trae  interests  of  die  worKI^  tiiit  €^ea«  Britik 
Shodd  hold  the  aeep&e  of  the  seaa;  for  if  she  oeas^  to  Wlcid  it,  it. 
must  of  necei^ty  devdlre  to  FVanee ;  and,  on  tfie  fiital  coosequenoes 
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with  difficukiesy  but  it  b  her  ownfault  if  they  beoome  4«n- 
gers ;  and,  although  she  may  suffer  somewhat  if  compared 
with  her  former  self^  she  is  still  gigantic  if  compared  i^th 
others.  She  may  command  peace,  since  she  has  not  rdin- 
quished  the  sinews  of  war ;  a  paradox  to  all  other  nations, 
she  will  say  to  America,  territory  is  not  power ;  ta  India, 
population  is  not  force ;  and,  to  Spain,  money  is  not  wealth. 


DII. 

TO  judge  by  the  event,  is  an  error  all  abuse,  and 

all  commit ;  for,  in  every  instance,  courage,  if  crowned  with 

\    success,  is  hertnsm ;  if  clouded  by  defeat,  temerity.     When 

I    Nelson  fought  his  battle  in  the  Sound,  it  was  the  result 

\  /   nlane  that  decided  whether  he  was  to  kiss  a  hand  at  a  court, 

or  a  rod  at  a  court-martial. 


Dili. 
PRINCES  rule  the  people ;  and  their  own  passions 
rule  princes ;   but  Providence  can  overrule  the  whole,  and 
draw  the  instruments  of  his  inscrutable  purposes  from  the 
vices,  no  less  than  from  the  virtues  of  kings.     Thus,  the  Re^ 
formation,  which  was   planted  by  the  lust  of  Henry  the 
Ei^th  of  England,  was  preserved  by  the  ambition  of  Philip 
the  Second  c£  Spain.     Queen  Mary  would  have  sacrificed 
Elizabeth  to  the  full  establishing  of  the  Cathdic  faith,  if 
she  had  not  been  prevented  by  Philip  the  Second,  her  hus- 
band, who  foresaw,  in  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  successiim 
of  Mary  Steiyart,  who  was  then  married  to  Francb  the  Se* 
cond;   and,  in  that  succession,  he  anticipated  the  certidn 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  France ;   an  event  that  would 
have  dispersed  to  the  winds  his  own  ambitious  dream  of  uni« 

•nch  a  cahunitj,  to  the  best  interests  of  the  civilized  world,  there  car)  be 
no  neocpsty  to  enlarge ;  uot  that  France  would  make  a  worse  use  of  such 
power  than,  s^ine  other  nations,  but  because  such  an  accuniulation  of  it 
Might  not  to  be  rested  in^anj,  that  are  already  >o  powerful  by  Umd. 
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tenal  niMMrehy;  The  edmequnnce  was,  <lie  life  of  Etizdbeth 
wa0  preaenred,  and  tbe  Protestant  cause  prevailed.  * 


DIV. 
THE  great  estate  of  a  dull  book  maker  is  biography; 
but  we  should  read  the  lives  of  great  men,  if  written  by  them* 
selves,  for  two  reasons ;  to  find  out  what  others  really  were^i 
and  what  they  themselves  would  appear  to  be. 


DV. 

TO  quell  the  pride,  even  of  the  greatest,  we  should 
reflect  how  much  we  owe  to  others,  and  how  little  to  our- 
selves. Philip  having  made  himself  master  of  Potidoea,  re* 
ceived  three  messengers  in  one  day ;  the  first  brought  liim 
an  account  of  a  great  victory,  gained  over  the  Illyrians,  by 
his  general  Parmenio ;  the  second  told  him,  that  he  was 
proclaimed  victor  at  the  Olympic  games ;  and  the  third  in- 
formed him  of  the  birth  of  Alexander. .  But  there,  was  no- 
thing in  all  these  events  that  ought  to  have  fed  the  vanity^ 
or  that  would  have  justified  tne  pride  of  Philip,  since,  as  an 
elegant  writer*  remarks,  "for  the  first  he  was  indebted  to 
his  general ;  for  the  second,  to  his  horse ;  and  his  wife  is^ 
shrewdly  suspected  of  having  helped  him  to  the  thirds 


DVI. 

SHOULD  the  world  applaud,  we  must  thankfully  re* 
ceive  it  as  a  boon ;  for,  if  the  most  deserving  of  us  appear 
to  expect  it  as  a  debt,  it  will  never  be  paid.  The  world,  it 
has  been  ssdd,  does  as  much  justice  to  our  merits  as  to  our 
defects,  and  I  believe  it ;  but,  after  all>  none  of  us  are  so 
much  praised  or  censured  as  we  think ;  and  most  men  would 
be 'thorcwghly  cured  of  their  setf-importMice,  if  they  would 
only  rehearse  their  own  JUneral^  and  walk  abroad  mcogrrito 

*  See  Lee's  Pind^ro.'T'U-  ?r  \'>.r'^;--i  xn  m'   .i 


'  beenbup^d.  •      ,         "_ 


*        '       FOR  one  man  who  sincerely  plies  our  mj^fortunei^ 
J     {here  are  a  thousatid  who  sincerely  hate  pur  success. 

DVIII. 
I  SUBTRACT  from  many  modem  poets,  all  that  may 

be  found  in  Shakespeare,  and  trash  will  remain. 


DtX. 

fiS  that  ^es  a  hot  dinner,  a  warm  welcqn^,  niw 
ideas,  and  olA  wine,  \riil  not  often  dine  with  the  great 


•«*i 


p  THOSE  who  bequeath  unto  themselves  n  p^inpoi^ 

I  funeral,  are  at  just  so  much  e^pence  to  inforpi  the  world  of 
something  that  had  much  better  have  been  concealed ;  name- 
ly, that  their  vanity  has  survived  themselves. 


mmi^tm 
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X  DXI. 

IN  reading  the  life  of  any  great  man,  you  will  al- 
ways, in  the  course  of  bis  history,  chance  upon  some  obscure 
individual,  who,  on  some  particular  oocaaon,  was  greater 
thaii  him  whose  fife  you  are  reading. 


DXH. 

m  Gfuies  of  4o=uUful  iBOndity,  it  i§  usual  lo  iviy,  i| 
fjjbei^ n^ \i9a^m  dc^gihis?  This  queirtion  %my  Boa^fm 
be  best  answered  by  asking  ourselves  another ;  is  there  mj 
harm  in  letting  it  donef 


tin-  if  kV  wos^s.  5A  5 


HE  tfiat  has  never  known  adversity,  is  but  half  ac- 
quamted  with  odien,  i^  with  Umself.  Constant  success 
shews  us  but  one  ade  of  the  world.  For,  as  it  surrounds  us 
with  friends,  who  will  tell  us  only  oiur  merits,  so  it  silences 
those  enemies  from  whom  .^qHq  yre  can  learn  our  defects. 


DXIV. 
WHEN- men  of  sense  approve,  the  million  are  sure 
to  follow ;  to  be  pleased^'is  to  pay^a  compliment  to  their  own 
taste. 


DXV. 
']?H]S  deatb  (^  Jpida^  is  (^  #trong  ^,  coninnation  of 
Christiamty  as  the  li&  of  Paul, 


DXVI. 
WOMEN  generally  conrider  consequences  m  love, 
seldom  in  resentment. 


^  DXVII. 

MOST  of  our  misfortunes  are  more  supportable  than 
the  ccppentf  of  our  friends  upon  them. 


DXVIII. 
WE  should  embrace  Christianity,  even  on  prudential 
motiv^;  for  a  just  and  benevolent  God  will  not  punish  an 
Intellectual  being  for  believing  what  there  is  so  much  reason 
to  believe ;  di^reforp  we  run  no  ri^k  by  receiving  Christiani- 
ty/if  it  be  false,  but  a  dreadful  one,  by  rejecting  it,  if  it  be 
true. 


OXIX. 
THE  great  designs  that  have  been  digested  and 


{ 
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matured,  and  the  'great  litenuy  works  that  have  been  b^;uo 
and  finished  in  prisons,  fully  prove  that  tynmlB  haine  not  yet 
discovered  any  ch^s  that  can  fetter  the  mind. 


/ 


HE  that  knows  himself,  knows  others;  and  he  that 
is  ignorant  of  himself,  could  not  write  a  very  profiiund  lec- 
ture on  other  men^s  heads. 


DXXI. 
WE  ought  not  to  be  over  anxious  to  encourage  inno- 
vation,  in  cases  of  doubtful  improvement,  for  an  old  system 
must  ever  have  two  advantages  over  a  new  one ;  it  is  esta- 
blished, and  it  is  understood* 


DXXIL 
POWER  will  intoxicate  the  best  hearts,  aa  wine  the 
strongest  heads.  No  man  is  .wise  enough,  nor  good  enough 
^  tobe  trusted  with  unlimited  power;  for,  whatever  qualifi- 
cations he  may  have  evinced  to  entitle  him  to  the  possession 
of  so  dangerous  a  privilege,  yet,  when  possessed,  others  can 
no  loilger  answer  for  him,  because  he  can  no  longer  answer 
for  himself. 


DXXIII. 
THERE  are  two  things  which  ought  to  teach  us  to 
think  but  meanly  of  human  glory ;  the  very  best  have  had 
their  calumniators,  the  very  worst  their  panegyrists* 


DXXIV 

NO  metaphysician  ever  felt  the  defidency  of  lan- 
guage so  much  as  the  gratefiiL 


love. 
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DXXV. 
MOST  mm  koow  what  they  bate^  few  what  they 


DXXVI. 

ALL  great  dties  abound  with  little  men,  whose  db- 
ject  it  is  to  be  the  stars  of  the  dinner  taUe,  and  grand  pur  • 
veyors  of  all  the  stray  jokes  of  the  town ;  so  long  as  these 
turnspits  confine  themselves  to  fetch  and  carry  for  their  mas'- 
iersy  they  succeed  tolerably  well ;  but  the  moment  they  set 
up  for  originality,  and  commence  manufacturers  instead  of 
retailers,  they  are  ruined.  Like  the  hind  wheel  of  the  car- 
riage, which  is  in  constant  pursuit  of  the  fore  one,  without 
ever  overtaking  it,  so  these  become  the  doubles  of  a  Selwjrn 
or  a  Sheridan,  but  without  ever  coming  up  to  them.  They 
are  constantly  near  wit,  without  being  witty,  as  his  valet  is 
always  near  ajgreat  man,  without  being  great. 


DXXVII. 
PAME  is  an  undertaker  that  pays  but^little  atten- 
tion to  the  living,  but  bedizens  the  dead,  furnishes  out  their 
funerals,  and  follows  them  to  the  grave. 


•.^*i 


DXXVIIL 

THE  British  constitution,  cu  it  is  to  be  found  in 
**  Magna  Charta^  and  the  ^*  Bill  of  Rights^  has  so  much 
that  is  good,  and  worthy  of  preservation,  that  a  lover  of 
true  liberty  would  rather  live  under  it,  than  under  any 
other  mode  of  government,  ancient  or  modem,  barbar- 
ous or  refined.  Its  destruction,  at  the  present  moment, 
would  be  the  most  melancholy  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen both  to  Englishmen,  and  to  the  world.  Such  an 
ev&ai  would  retrograde  the  march  of  improvement  many 
ceotaiies  of  years;  and  he  that  could  codly  set  about  to 
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effect  it,  must  unite  the  freBEj  of  the  mania^  with  the  ina- 
''i^nity  of  the  demon*     Tile  flnanclal  ffiflkukies  which  this 
mighty  empire  has  at  present  to  contend  with,  as  they  arise 
from  the  most  honourable  causes,  throw  a  greater  lustre 
upon  her,  in  the  eyes  of  mriPO(K[l$ng  nations,,  than  the  most 
briUiartt  jwr^^qpcrity  fmi^  pmib^j  4o,  if  objiiaed  by  the 
fjjghteyt  i^^etictipQ  ^f  {M^lpjipiprii^i^e  imd  f^iH*    The jmcal 
eii^i^qjrrasm^Dtb  of  the  09^09  oi^gbt  pot,  i^nd  mu6(  not  en-^ 
^ms^  t)i€  ^onMuiiott.    The  ^Qceri^  lovers  of  the  conatji- 
tulion  ti^mUe  pot  s\,t  ih^e:^im&i\h}it  they  dp  trembly,  w)ien 
thjay  9ee  tb^  possiUlity  of  a  vkJation  of  the  laws  with  ppopu- 
mty^  whether  that  violation  be  attempted  by  the  hi^iut^  or 
by  ;thi9  loimsst.    For,  if  we  tra^  the  history  of  most  revo|i|. 
.  it^nsj  we  9ball  find  that  the  firvt  inro^df  upon  the  }awf  h»ye 
h^fi  QUide  by  the  governors,  as  oftep  s^s  by  tlie  gp«feiped. 
Tib^  ^Ser  excesses  committed  by  ^  people,  l^y^  V9u. 
ally  been  the  re^It  of  ^hat  epipipon  pippipJle  ^f  ^mr  ]|k|. 
ture,  which  incites  us  to  follow  the  example  of  our  bet- 
ters, however  ridiculous  the  consequences  may  be  on  some 
occasions,  or  deplorable  op  others*     The  laws  are  a  re- 
btraint  isubmitted  to  by  both  parties,  the  ruler  opd  ihe  sub- 
jec|;^  for  the  general  good.    Each  aggression  frpm  the  ruler 
produces  fre^  reta£ation  Gram  the  subject,  until  the  fences 
on  both  sides,  being  completely  broken  down  and  destroyed, 
the  two  parties  meet  in  the  adverse  shock  of  mutual  hosti- 
lity, and  force  becomes,  for  a  season,  the  sole  legislator  of 
the  land.     In  this  country,  4ke  king  has  been  justly  termed 
the  speaking'  law ;  ^e  law,  ff^e  sileMMng.    We  liave  a  mo- 
modi  not  at  aU  ineHAed  to  'sydn  Ms  prerogative,  wh^  tor- 
liearance  ought  :lo  render  <jhe  peopie  e^dly  i»|ptioui  of 
f^tiMsiig  their  priviitge ;  kt  them  tewave  0[  those  denia* 
gogues  iii4bo  tell  thlttnl^t  Uieyieielfer  thein,  but  who  wofuU 
be  the  last  tojb^l  mri,th  ihem^  wken  the  consequeneei  of  tfaur 
own  doctiine  sfaaQ  arrive.    Tlie  ttnith  is,  that  no  atsocity 
nor  aggression  a(  tiie  people,  wiU  ^e«er  v^^aOy  affed  tlie  aaii4 
safety  of  our  pdoimonweaMi,    untit  cgp:  rolers  irjB^  aiti- 
midated  to  cpmpcomise  that  dmfaiktf,  by  sepoKting  te  it- 


IHPHQ^  to  {nr^SMTve  ^  cop^tiUilaiHi;  kiumiiig  Hm^  Aai  the 
M^D^i^t  My  i^fmm^t  uwrpf  41  poiwr  sii^cur  to  the 
}9Sm%  M  «^i><^  .U9Uii>9  a  pow^9  wjbloh^  Uke  Ihe  fxmTulwve 
B^jengtb  of  1;!^  mi^}mfiP»#rii|gA  £rQm  dmine^  and  Wl  »- 


T|IB  «dieftGe  of  l^gblatkH^kliketkatof  niecti^e; 
in  one  respect,  that  it  is  far  more  easy  to  point  out  what  will 
do  harm,  thaa  what  will  do  good.  "  Ne  qtdi  nirms^  there- 
fore, is  perhaps  quite  as  safe  a  maxim  for  a  Solon,  as 
for  an  Hippocrates,  because  it  unfortunately  happens  that 
a  good  law  cannot  operate  so  stix^gly  for  the  amend- 
menl,  as  a  bad  law  for  the  .depmyation  of  the  peo{Je; 
for  it  is  necessary,  from  die  rery  nature  of  things,  that 
laws  should  be  prohibitory,  rather  than  remunerative, 
and  act  upon  our  fears,  rather  than  >i}x>n  our  hopeis,  Pf^ns 
and  penalties  are  far  more  cheap  1^  feaj^e  modes  of 
influencing  the  coiaoiunity,  than  jwifjwrds  and  eaoourage- 
inents ;  dierefofe,  if  a  law  should  itrcmgly  recommend  fasdnts 
of  ^tioe,  industry,  and  sobriety,  such  a  law  would  be  fpebly 
obeyed,  because  it  has  Uttle  to  ofier,  but  very  n^uch  |o  op» 
pose;  it  has  to  oppose  aU  tbe  viqoy^  prpp^nfities ^  0ur 
mature ;  b^t,  if  tlynmgh  me«ugh|t  or  iadiaoretion,  «  kw 
should  happen  lo  conmve  at,  <»*  to  tempt  the  subject  to 
habits  of  fraud,  lAeness,  or  inebriety,  such  a  law^  in  ^ 
much  as  it  falls  in  with  all  the  vidous  projpei^ities  of  our 
nature,  would  mejet  with  a/^ocj^t^  atte^tiicw^  {sven  ib^md 
ito  oifx^  epiK^Uneoj^,  and  i^roduoe  wp^  of  iupgnmrog&ium, 
on  iihe  side  Jof  delinqiiaiioy ;  for  the  ^^oad  to  vtftue  is  a  n^ 
ged  Meeiit,  to  vice  a  smooth  decHvtty,  ^*Jbciiis  de^oensu^ 
iitoemi!^  To  strengthen  the  abpve  positions,  all  the  Jbci^jng^ 
of  th/?Poor  Laws  ifpon  js^e^y  mig^tb(?  f^iy  a^^^ped; 
iQo^jpf  ih^  ^m^m^9^  fffff^i»  as  a  htamly  upqa  idleoM^ 
and  a«  a  druw^bork  wfsm  ^xevlioB;  t^y  tidie  fvom  inde- 
pawdcacis  its  procmr  pride,  from  mendioity,  its  safaitaiy 


tfaame ;  tliejr  deprive  fot^sight  of  iti  fair  rew^>  and  in^pro- 
▼idenee  of  its  just  responsibilitj.  They  act  as  a  oonstafit 
and  indiscriminaiing  invitation  to  (he  marriage  feast,  aowtt 
ing  it  with  guests,  without  putting  a  single  dish  upon  the 
table ;  we  might  even  a&m  that  these  kws  now  indicate  a 
quite  contrary  tendenqr,  and  are  be^mng  to  rmnooe  the 
dishes,  although  they  still  continue  to  invite  the  guests ;  for 
there  are  numerous  instances  where  the  paralyzing  pressure 
of  the  poor  rates  has  already  begun  to  produce  its  own  neces* 
#09^  and  final  consumniation -.  ^  fioii-cttMva/ian  g^^  ^i/ */ 

*  Before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commonB,  lome  fearful  evi- 
dence was  lately  adduced,  which  went  to  prove  the  alarming  fact  that, 
in  some  cases,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  manufacturing 
towns,  estates  had  not  been  cultivated,  as  being  utterly  unequal  to  meet 
the  double  demand  of  rates,  and  of  rent  Our  late  political  Hercula, 
Mr.  Pitt,  felt  the  necessity,  but  shrunk  from  the  difficulty  of  cleansing 
the  Augdtan  stable  of  the  poor  laws*  The  most  effectual  mode  of  asMst- 
ing  the  poor,  must  be  the  dcrisuig  of  some  source  of  employment,  that 
shall  enable  them  to  asmt  thenuelves.  But,  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  unless  this  employment  be  profitable  to  those  who  find  the  capital, 
it  ¥411  not  long  be  serviceable  to  those  who  find  the  industry ;  .and  bow 
to  devise  adequate  employment  for  the  labourer,  that  shall  at  the  same 
time  repay  the  capitalist,  is  the  grand  arcanum  we  want  to  get  hold  o( 
"  hie  labor,  hoe  opus  est"  Our  mexhaustible  treasures  of  coal, [and  of 
iron,  have  made  the  steam  power  so  available,  and  so  accessible,  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  assignable  limit  to  the  improvement  of  our  ma« 
chinery.  But,  to  permit  our  own  machinery  txfhe  exported,  is  about  as 
wise  9s  to  hammer  swords  upon  our  own  anvils,  to  be  employed  against 
ourselves ;  "  in  nostras  fabriccUa  est  maehina  muros*''  It  is  impossible 
to  deprive  Englishmen  of  their  spirit  of  enterprize,  aad  of  invention,  nor 
of  the  power  of  then:  ingenuity,  and  their  habits  of  industry;  but  our 
machinery  is  the  embodied  result  of  all  these  things  put  together,  and, 
in  this  point,  the  exportation  of  our  machinery,  is  to  deprive  us  of  much 
of  the  benefit  of  those  lugh  qualifications  stated  above ;  thus  it  is  that 
the  powers  of  our  ovfn  heads,  may  ultimately  paralyze  the  labours  of 
our  own  hands*  The  gigantic  and  formidable  dilemma  of  the  ppresent 
day  is  this :  three  orders  of  men  are  vitally  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  state,  for  our  national  independence  is  triune,  resting  upon  the  wel« 
fare  of  the  agriculturist,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant.  But  the 
misfortune  is,  that  the  agriculturist  wants  one  state  of  things  opposite 
to,. and  destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  other  two,  for  the  agricultu- 
list  must  have  high  prices^  or  he  c«i  no  longer  meet.the  h^vy  dmanda 
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'ha  code  of  the  poor  laws,  has  at  length  grown  up  into  a 
ee^  which,  like  the  fabulous  Upas,  overshadows  ana 
xsons  the  land;  unwholesome  expedients  were  the  bud, 
ilemmas  and  depravities  have  been  the  blossom,  and  dui- 
>r  and  despair  are  the  bitter  fruit ;  **  radice  ad  iariaraei 
nditr  - 
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IT  is  best,  if  posable,  to  deceive  no  one;  for  he 
at,  like  Mahomet  or  Cromwell,  begins  by  deceiving  others/  ^ 
ill  end,  like  these,  by  deceiving  himself ;  but  should  it  be 
oolutely  necessary  to  deceive  our  enemies^  there  may  be 
nes  when  this  cannot  be  effectually  accomplished  without 
^ving,  at  the  same  time,  our  friends ;  for  that  which  is 
lown  to  our  friends,  will  not  be  long  concealed  from  our 
lemies.  Lord  Peterborough  persuaded  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
3e  that  Swift  had  seen  the  folly  of  his  old  political  prin- 
ples,  and  had  come  over  to  those  of  the  administration; 
at  he  found  himself  buried  alive  in  Ireland,  and  wished  to 
iss  the  remsdnder  of  his  days  with  English  preferment,  and 
t  English  ground.  After  frequent  importunities  from  his 
ordship.  Sir  Robert  consented  to  see  Swift;  he  came  over 

on  the  land ;  but  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  are  equally 
sious  for  low  prices  at  home,  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the 
eigner  abroad.  Now,  inasmuch  as  it  is  chiefly  from  our  Isuperiority 
machinery,  that  we  are  still  able  to  command  a  preference  of  our 
jclcs  Iti  foreign  markets,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  high  prices  at 
one,  it  foUows,  that  the  means  by  which  that  superiority  is  pre* 
▼ed,  fchould  be  most  jealously  guarded,  and,  like  a  productive  patent, 
}t  as  far  as  possible,  exclusively  to  ourselves.  So  unbounded  is  the 
wer  of  machinery,  that  I  have  been  informed  that  raw  cotton  is 
)ught  by  a  long  and  expensive  voyage  to  England,  wrought  into  yarn, 
I  carried  out  to  India,  to  supply  the  poor  Hindoo  with  the  staple 
nmodity  for  his  muslins  of  the  finest  fabric ;  and  this  yam,  aftet 
ring  performed  two  voyages,  we  can  supply  him  with  at  a  cheaper 
e  than  the  Hindoo  himself  can  spin  it,  although  he  is  contented  with 
let  of  rice  and  water,  and  a  remuneration  of  about  one  penny  per 
f.  And  I  have  heard  a  lace  manufacturer  in  the  we^t  of  England 
irm,  that  one  pound  of  raw  cotton  has  been  spun  by  machinery  into 
rn  so  fine,  that.it  would  reach  from  Londoa  to  Sdmburgh, 
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fwth  Ireland,  and  W^  tiiSSpR  by  Lohl  Pet^rbomOgh  to 
dine  with  Sir  Robert  at  Chelsea.  His  manner  tvas  viery  cap- 
tivating', ftiti  of  respect  to  Sir  Robert,  i£nd  conipteteljr  impos- 
ia^  6n  Lord  Peterborough ;  but  we  shall  see,  in  d)e  sequel, 
'iSM,  Swift  had  ruined  himself,  by  not  attdtding  to  the  maxim 
that  it  is  necessary,  at  times,  to  deceive  our  friends,  as  well 
as  our  enemies.     Some  time  after  dinner.  Sir  Robert  retired 
to  his  closet,  and  sent  for  Lord  Peterborough,  who  entered 
All  0£  jcgr  at'SwiAi*^  dcfneanoiir ;  but  all  tfaitf  was  sbon  done 
away ;  *^  You  see,  my,  Lord,^  said  Sir  Robei^^  ^  h6W  high- 
ly I  stand  in  Swiftl's  favour  ;*•  <*  Yes,**  repKed  Lord  Peter- 
borough,  **  and  I  am  confident  he  means  aik  that  he  says  i'^ 
Sir  Robert  proceeded,  **  In  my  diuationj  asstdled  as  I  am 
by  false  friends,  and  real  enemies,  I  hold  it  my  duly,  and 
for  the  king*s  benefit,  to  watch  correspotidence ;  this  letter  I 
isaused  to  be  stoppled  at  the  post  office-^read  it.^    It  was  a 
letter  from  Swift  to  DodcH^  Arbuthnot,  saj^ng,  that  Sir 
Rob^  had  consetited  to  see  him  at  last;   that  he  knew  no 
flattery  was  too  gross  for  Sir  Robert,  and  that  he  should  re- 
cdive  plenty,  and  added*  that  he  hoped  very  soon  to  have  the 
old  fox  in  his  dutches^  .  Lord  Peterborough  was  in  astonish- 
ment ;  Sir  Robert  never  saw  Swift  agmn.     He  spee<Uly  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  became  a  complete  misanthrope*,  and 
died  without  a  firiend 
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IN  th^  superstitious  ritual  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
pope  has  not  the  poor  merit  of  inventing  that  mummery 

*  He  did  not  open  his  lips,  except  on  one  occasion,  for  sev^en  yean 
It  would  seem,  that  he  had  a  melancholy  foreboding  of  his  fate,  forori 
seeing  an  old  oak,  the  head  of  which  was  withered,  he  feelingly  exclaim- 
ed, '^  I  shall  be  like  that  tree,  I  shall  die  ^jop."  The  following  linep 
in  Hypocrisy  allude  to  this  circumstance : 

*'  I'hen  dsknot  length  of  days,  that  giftless  gift, 
'    Mote  pleaded  like  Wolfe  to  die,  than  lire  like  Swift  ; 

H^,  with  prophetic  plamt,  his  doom  dirin'd; 

'fhe  i6o£(y  made  the  living  tomb  of  mfW, 

Rudder  and  compai^s  gone,  of  thought  and  sp^h. 

He  lay,  a  mighty  wredt  on  Wisdotfi's'  beaich ! ' 


li^ifivhiGb  hf&  re^fti  Tfar  Roman  church  fifoSemes  io  haVe 
:tt£!hl9rtikn«l^ect.of  adbratton^  btit  she  ^oidi^t  him  wkh 
VjBffA  fonnsf V  fitei retma  the  andent eustomof  buiiditig 
4Bnpie9^  irltb  la  poti^on  ta  tfe  'sasL  Aikd  whist  ai^  her  ^sbt- 
itMj  her  isoeh^^,. her J^ietvesi  hec  iib^^  vtt)irihip^  her  hxAy 
iPOiOsr^;  hfef^iiwelani^  l^efdeiRtinv 

but  religioiidanis4)Qii»:iidiUi  liat«  susrmd  the  ^pd&cf  dt  kiii 
penal  Rome,  but  which  caused  that  metropolis,  when  she 
became  pontifical,  to  receive  Poper j  as  an  a%,  not  to  submit 
to  it  as  a  sovereign. 

DXiXXH. 
MA.T|IIMC^Y  is  an  ^BgQiSeiXHsat  whic4i  muistlast 
the  Ml  of  one  of  the  pmrtiei,  and  fiiere  is  ho  retractii^^ 
'^  ve^tigiAnuUareiwt'^nii'  th^^elbre^  Io  avmd  all  the  hop^ 
sor .  of  a  repentance  that  eomeft  i/do  late»  meti  should  (dioi 
roughly  knaif.th0  refd  caiis^  thtit  induce  them  to  (kke  jo 
important  a  step,  before  they  venture  upon  it;  do  they 
stand  in  need  of  a  wife,  an  heiress,  or  a  nurse ;  is  it  their 
passions,  their  wants,  or  th^r  infirimties,  that  solicit  them  to 
wed  ?  Are  they  candidaikes  for  that  happy  state,  **  propter 
opuSj  opes;  or  opem  ?"  according  to  the  epigram.  These  are 
questions  much  more  proper  to  be  proposed  before  men  go  to 
the  altar,  than  after  it ;  they  are  points  which,  well  ascer- 

*  I  siiall  quote  the  following  riemarks  from  the  learned  author  of  the 
Dl^natioti  otr  the  Ol^nipib  Gatti^ :  ^'  ^biif  wen^the  tti^o  trio^f po#er- 
fuland  ititftial  Qtflies  of  Gjreece  i&alg'ected  in  thekCu»i^to>d«6aUthtt'iiy 
of  a  petty  and  unwafUke  |>eq[de>;  tlus  pod^Ijrw^-^i^d  have  soitei 
difficulty  to  beUeve,  were  there  not  many  modem  examples  of  migbtiei^v 
if  not  wiser  nations^  than  either  of  the  two  above  mentioned,  liaving  been 
awed  into  a  submission  to  ii  power  ctill  more  significant  than  that  of 
iElis>  by  the  same  iedgeless  arms/ the  liame  ifrntum  Jiilmen,    IVhether 
4hethuud»r|  of  Uk  Vatioanwese  foi|f«tt|  in  imitation  of  thos^'df'th^ 
Olympian  Ju^ter,  I  liryi  notdtft^nnitie,  though  I  musttdke  "notkeithai 
fnanjfof  the  eustofns  and  ordinances  i^  the  Roman  ehufth  allude  moei  \ 
evidentljf  to  many  practised  in  the  Olympic  stadium,  as  eattreme  unction, 
the  palm,  the  crown  of  martyrs,  and  others,  as  may  be  seen  at  large,  in 
Faher's  4flP»w***S«*'^'' 
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tained,  would  prevoit  many  disappointments,  oRen  dej^eiN 
able,  often  ridiculous,  always  remediless.  We  should  not 
then  see  young  spendthrifts  allying  themsdves  to  females 
who  are  not  so,  only  because  they  have  had  nothing  to  ex- 
pend ;  nor  old  debauchees  taking  a  blooming  beauty  to  their 
bosom,  when  an  additional  flannel  waistcoat  would  have  been 
a  bedfellow  much  more  salutary  and  iqppropriate. 


DXXXIIL 
VILLAINY  that  is  vigilant,  will  be  an  overmatch 
tor  virtue,  if  she  slumber  on  her  post ;  and  hence  it  is  that  ' 
a  bad  cause  has  often  triumphed  over  a  good  one  ;  for  the 
partizans  of  the  former,  knowing  that  their  cause  will  do  no- 
thing for  them,  have  done  every  thing  for  their  cause; 
whereas,  the  friends  of  the  latter  are  too  apt  to  eipect  every 
thing  from  their  cause,  and  to  do  nothing  for  themselves. 
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WAR  is  a  game  in  which  princes  seldom  win,  the 
people  never.  To  be  defended  is  almost  as  great  an  evil  as 
to  be  attacked  ;  and  the  peasant  has  often  found  the  shield 
of  a  protector  an  instrument  not  less  oppressive  than  the 
sword  of  an  invader.  Wars  of  opinion,  as  they  have  been  the 
most  destrucdve,  are  also  the  most  disgraceful  of  conflicts; 
being  appeals  from  right  to  might,  and  from  argument  to  ar- 
tillery ;  the  fomentors  of  them  have  considered  the  raw  ma^ 
teriaJ  man,  to  have  been  formed  for  no  worthier  purposes 
than  to  fill  up  gazettes  at  home,  with  their  names,  and 
ditches  abroad  with  their  bodies.  But  let  us  hope  that  true 
philosophy,  the  joint  o£&pring  of  a  religion  that  is  pure,  and 
of  a  reason  that  is  enlightened,  will  gradually  prepare  a  bet- 
ter order  of  things,  when  mankind  wUl  no  longer  be  insulted 
by  seeing  bad  pens  mended  by  good  swords,  and  weak  heads 
exalted  by  strong  hands. 
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POWERFUL  friends,  and  first-rate  connections,  do 
ten  assist  a  marfs  rise,  and  contribute  to  his  promotion ; 
it  there  are  many  instances  wherein  all  these  things  have 
ted  as  impediments  against  him,  ^^  ipsa  sibi  obstat  magnu 
do  i*  for  our  very  greatness  may  prevent  its  own  aggran- 
sement,  and  may  be  kept  down  by  its  own  weight,  "  mole 
a  sua^  It  is  well  known  that  the  conclave  of  cardinals 
sre  extremely  jealous  of  permitting  a  Jesuit  to  fill  the  apos- 
lic  chair,  because  that  body  .was  already  too  powerful  and 
erbearing ;  and  digntis  sed  jesuiia  *  est,  was  a  common 
ixim  of  the  Vatican ;  the  fact  is,  that  men  like  to  retmn 
me  little  power  and  ipfluence  •  even  over  those  whom  they 
grandize  and  advance ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  great 
ents,  supported  by  great  connections,  are  not  unfrequently 
ssed^over,  for  those  that  are  less  powerful,  but  more 
acticablef  and  less  exalted,  but  more  manageable  and  sub- 
•vient. 


DXXXVI. 

ON  reflecting  on  all  the  frauds  and  deceptions  that 
ve  succeeded  in  duping  mankind,  it  is  really  astonishing 
on  how  very  small  a  foundation  an  immense  superstruc- 
re  may  be  raised.  The  solution  of  this  may,  perhaps,  be 
md  in  that  axiom  of  the  atomists:  r^That  there  must  ever 
a  much  greater  distance  between  nothing,  and  that  which 
least,  than  between  that  which  is  least,  and  the  greatest. 


DXXXVII. 

MATCHES  wherein  one  party  is  all  passion,  and 
s  other  all  indifference,  will  assimilate  about  as  well  as  ice 
d  fire.  It  is  possible  that  the  fire  will  dissolve  the  ice,  but 
is  most  probable  that  will  be  extinguished  in  the  attempt 

*  The  talent  for  intrigue,  which  distinguished  that  society,  became 
length  so  brilliant^  as  to  consume  itself.  Of  this  most  extraordinary 
ipring  of  Loyola,  many  will  be  inclined  to  repeat, ''  urit  enim  fulg^re 
» ;'*  but  few  will  be  ready  to  add,  '*  extinctus  amahHur  idem,** 

Q 
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DXXXVIII. 
IT  is  only  when  the  rich  are  sjck,  that  they  fiilly 
feel  the  impotence  of  wealth- 


■  I  I  H     in  ■ii^w. 


\    , 


DXXXIX. 
THE  keenest  abuse  of  our  enemier.  will  nbt  irart^s 
80  much  in  the  estimation  of  the  discerning,  as  Ihe  ifi^udicioiis 
praise  of  our  friends. 

DXL. 
THIS  world  cannot  explain  its  own  difficu^tiQ9,  vith« 
out  the  asi^stance  of  another. 


DXLI. 

IN  the  constitution  both  of  our  mind  imd  of  xnx^ 
body,  €very  thing  must  go  on  right,  and  harmonize  well  to- 
gether to  make  us  happy-;  but  should  one  thing  go  wrong, 
that  is  quite  enough  to  make  us  miserable ;  and,  although  the 
joys  of  this  world  are  vain  and  shorty  ye^its  sorrows  are  real 
and  lasting ;  for  I  will  show  you  a  ton  pf  jp^erfect  pain^  with 
greater  ease  than  one  ounce  of  perfect  pleas^ure.;  ^d  J^ 
knows  little  of  himself,  or  of  the  wor)d,  ifho.does  npttlgjoJl 
it  sufficient  happiness  to  be  free  from  sorrpw;  .therefoi^,  gjgf# 
a  wise  man  health,  aivd  he  will  giye  Jxjupself  j^very  pthec 
thing.  I  say,  give  him  health,  for  it  often  happeno^  that 
the  most  ignorant  empinc  can  do  us  the  greatest  harm,  al- 
though the  most  skilful  physician  knows  not  how  to  do  us 
the  slightest  good. 

DXLIL 
TH]B  advocate  for  torture  would  wisii  to  see  die 
strongest  hand  joined  to  the  basest  heart,  and  the  weakest 
head.  Engendered  in  intellectual,  and  qu^ed  on  in  ari^ 
cial  darkness,  torture  is  a  trial,  not  of  guilty  but  of  nerve^ 
not  of  innoqence,  but  of  endurance ;  it  perverts  die  whole 
order  of  tbipg%  lor  it  oompels  the  weak  to  affirm  that  which 
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h  false,  and  determuies  the  itix)ng  to  deny- that  vMch  is 
true ;  it  converts  the  criminal  into  the  evidence,  the  judge 
into  the  executioner,  and  makes  a  direr  punishment  than 
woxAdJbllow  guilt,  precede  it.  When  under  the  cloke  of  re-^ 
ligion,  and  the  garb  of  an  eeclei^astie,  totture  ife  made  kn  in^ 
strument  of  acooiiiplishing  the  foulest  schemes  of  worldly 
ambition,  it  then  becomes  an  atrocity  that  can  be  described 
or  imagined,  only  where  it  has  been  seen  and  fek.  It  is  con- 
solatory to  the  best  sympathies  of  ^ar  nature,  that  the  hydra 
head  o£  this  monster  has  been  broken,  and  a  triumph  over 
her  as  brigikt  ius^  it  is  bloodless  dbtained,  in  that  very  country 
whose  aggravated  wrongs  had  well  nigh  made  vengeance  a 
virtue,  alid  demeney  a  crime. 


DXLIH. 
A  SEMI-CIYIUZED  State  6f  Society,  equally  re- 
moved from  the  extremes  of  barbarity^  and  of  refineiftait, 
seems  to  be  that  particular  meridian  under  whidi  all  the  re-^ 
ciprodties  and  gratuities  of  hospitality,  do  most  readily 
flourish  and  abound.  For  it  so  happens  that  the  ease,  the 
luxury,  and  the  abundance  of  the  highest  state  of  civiliza^ 
tioD,  are  as  productive  of  selfishness j  as  the  difficulties,  the 
privations,  and  the  sterilities  of  the  lowest.  In  a  community 
just  emer^ng  fro^I  the  natural  state  to  the  artificial,  and 
from  the  rude  to  the  ciyUized,  the  want&  and  the  struggles 
of  the  individual,  will  compel  the  most  liberal  propensities 
of  our  nature  to  begin  at  home,  and  too  often  to  end  where 
they  began ;  and  the  history  of  our  own  country  will  justify 
these  ccjHclusions ;  for  as^ciyilization  proceeded]^  «id  property 
became  legalized,  and  extended,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
impropriators  of  the  soil,  set  an  example  of  an, hospitality, 
coarse  indeed,  and  indiscriminating,  but  of  unrivalled  mag- 
nificence, from  the  extent  of  its  scale,  if  not  from  the  ele- 
ganee  of  ita  arrangem^its.  The  possessor  had  no  other  mode 
of  spending  his  vast  revenues.  The  dissipations,  the  amuse- 
rx^mUi  and  the  facilities  of  intercourse  to  be  met  with  in 
hige  towns  and  dties,  were  unknown.    He  that  wanted 
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society,  and  who  that  can  have  it,  ^vrants  it  not,  cheerfully 
opened  his  cellars,  his  stables,  and  his  halls ;  the  retinue  be- 
came as  necessary  to  the  lord,  as  the  lord  to  the  retinue ; 
and  the  parade  and  splendour  of  the  chaoe,  were  equalled 
only  by  the  prodigality  and  the  profusion  of  the  banquets 
But  as  the  arts  and  sciences  advanced,  and  commerce  and 
manufactures  improved,  a  new  state  of  things  arose.  The 
refinements,  of  luxury  enabled  the  individual  to  expend  the 
whole  of  his  income,  however  vast,  upon  himself;  and  hos- 
pitality immediately  yielded  to  parsimony,  and  magnificence 
to  meanness.  The  Croesus  of  civilization,  can  now  wear  a 
whole  forest  in  his  pocket,  in  the  shape  of  a  watch,  and  can 
carry  the  produce  of  a  whole  estate  upon  his  little  finger, 
in  the  form  of  ring ;  he  can  gormandize  a  whole  ox  at  a 
meal,  metamorphosed  into  a  turtle,  and  wash  it  down  with  a 
whole  butt  of  October,  condensed  into  a  flaggon  of  tokay ; 
and  he  can  conclude  these  feats  by  seUing  the  whole,  interests 
of  a  kingdom  for  a  bribe,  and  by  putting  the  costly  price  of 
his  delinquency  in  a  snufi<-box. 


DXLIV. 
MODERN  criticism  discloses  that  v^hich  it  would 
fain  conceal,  but  conceals  that  which  it  professes  to  disclose ; 
it  is,  therefore,  read  by  the  discerning,  not  to  discover  the 
merits  of  an  author,  but  the  motives  of  his  critic. 


DXLV. 
LIVING  kings  receive  more  flattery  than  they  de- 
serve, but  less  praise.  They  are  flattered  by  sycophants, 
who,  as  they  have  their  own  interest'  at  heart,  much  more 
than  that  of  their  master,  are  far  more  anxious  to  say  what 
will  be  profitable  to  themselves,  than  salutary  to  him.  But  the 
high-minded  and  independent,  although  they  will  be  the  first 
to  perceive,  and  the  fittest  to  appreciate  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  a  sovereign,  will  be  the  last  to  applaud  them,  while  he 
fills  a  throne.     The  reasons  are  obvious ;  their  praises  would 
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ndther  be  advantageous  to  the  monarch,  nor  creditable  to 
tbemsdves.  Not  advantageous  to  the  monarch,  because 
however  pure  may  be  the  principles  of  their  admiration,  the 
world  will  give  them  no  such  credit,  but  will  mix  up  the 
praises  of  the  most  disinterested,  with  the  flatteries  of  the 
most  designing,  wherever  a  living  king  be  the  theme; 
neither  will  such  praises  be  creditable  to  those  who  bestow 
them,  for  they  will  be  sure  to  incur  the  obloquy  of  flattery, 
without  the  wages  of  adulation,  and  will  share  in  the  punish- 
ment, without  partidpating  m  the  spoil,  or  concurring  in 
the  criminality.  •  None,  therefore,  but  those  who  have  esta- 
bfished  the  highest  characteivfor  magnanimity  and  indepen- 
dence, may  safely  venture  to  praise  living  merit,  when  in  the 
person  of  a  king  *,  it  gives  far  more  lustre  to  a  crown,  than 
it  receives. 


DXLVI. 

IF  we  steal  thoughts  from  the  moderns,  it  will  be  cried 
down  as  plagiarism ;  if,  from  the  ancients,  it  will  cried  up 
as  erudition.  But,  in  this  respect,  every  author  is  a  Spar- 
tan^ being  more  ashamed  of  the  discovery,  than  of  the  depre- 
dation. Yet,  the  offence  itself  "may  not  be  so  heinous  as  the 
maAner  of  committing  it ;  for  some,  as  Voltaire  f,  not  only 
steal,  but,  like  the  harpies,  befoul  and  bespatter  those  whom 
they  have  plundered.  Others,  again,  give  us  the  mere  car-, 
case  of  another  man'*s  thoughts,  but  deprived  of  all  their 
life  and  spirit,  and  this  is  to  add  murder  to  robbery.  I  have 
somewhere  seen  it  observed,  that  we  should  make  the  same 
use  of  a  book,  that, the  bec][does  of  a  flower;  she  steals 
sweets  from  it,  but  does  not  injure  it ;  and  those  sweets  she 

•  What  has  been  said  of  happiness,  with  regard  to  men,  may  be 
said  of  praise  with  respect  to  monarchs,  with  a  slight  alteration ; 

**  Dicique  Celebris^ 
"  Ante  oibiium,  nemo,  supremaquefunera  debet" 
t  He  robbed  Shakespeare,  and  then  abused  him,  comparing  him, 
amongst  other  things,  to  a  dunghilL    It  was  in  -allusion  to  these  pla- 
giarisms, that  Mrs.  Montague  retorted  on  Voltaire,  that  if  Shakespearq 
utis  a  dunghill,  he  had  enriched  a  very  ungrateful  soil.  . 
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herself  unproves  and  concocts  into  boney«  But  most  [da- 
^arists,  like  the  drofiCy  have  neither  taste  to  select,  nor  in- 
dustry to  acquire,  nor  sloU  to  improve,  but  impudendy  piU 
fer  the  hppey  ready  pi^pf^re^  frpm  th^  bir% 


.      CUSTOM  i^  th#'  Irw  o£  one  deaoription  of  SoqUmj 
an4  £»ehiou  of  another;  Imt  tb^iwQ  parti^ci  pfbu  dtfih;  for 
precedent  is  t^^^  le|palafe]^  of  tl(^:,firnt,  ^d  noy^^y  cS  tbe 
last,     Custon^  tberefibre,.  logfei  to  thiwg^  th^t  9^e  piiQt^  wd 
fashion  to  things  that  are  prfflen^  Inij^bottti^o^tbeQi^aiti.  {Kiiim- 
what  purblind  as  ia  things'  that  me  io^'come;   I^  (^  the 
two,  fashion  impose  th$  l^eaviest  burthen ;  ibl^  «he  oh^ati 
her  votaries  of  their  time,  their  fortune,  and  their  ^>Qif3^0i^ 
and  she  repays  them  only  with  the  celebrity  of  being  ridi- 
culed and  despised ;  a  veiy  pariuloxical  mode  of  remunera- 
tion, yet  alwfLys  most  tJ^Tikfuffy  receivjsd!  Fashlop  is  the 
veriest  goddess  of  seipblance,  and  of  $hade;  to  he  happy,  is 
of  far  less  consequence  to  her  worshippers,  than  to  appear 
so ;  and  even  pleasure  itself  th^y  sacrifice  tQ  parade,  and  en- 
joyment to  ostentation.     She  requires  the  most  passive  and 
implicit  obedience,  at  the  same  time  that  she  imposes  a  most 
grievous  load  of  ceremonies,  and  the  slightest  murmurings 
would  only  cause  the  recusant  to  be  laughed  at  by  all  other 
classes,  and  excommunicated  by  his  own.     Fashion. builds 
her  temple  in  the  capitpl  of  some  mighty  empire,  and  hay- 
ing selected  four  qt  five  hundred  of  the,  silliest  people  it  con- 
tains, she   dubs  them  with  the  magnificent  and  imposing 
title  of  THE  WORLD !   But  the  marvel  and  the  misfortune  is, 
that  this  arrogant  title  is  as  universally  accredited  by  the 
many  who  abjure^  as  by  the  few  who  adore  her ;   and  tliis 
creed  of  fashion  requires,  not  only  the  weakest  folly,  but 
the  strongest  faith,  ^nc^  it  wou]d  maintain  that  the  minority 
are  the  whole,  and  the  majority  notiiing !   Her  smile^Iu^ 
^ven  wit  to   dulness,   and  grace  to  deformity,   and   has 
brought  every  thing  into  vogue,  by  turns,  but  virtue.     Yet 
ahe  is  most  capricipiis  in  her  favours,  often  running  from 
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those  that  pursue  her,  and  coming  round  to  those  that  standi 
stilL  It  were  mad  to  fcJlow  her,  and  rash  to  oppose  her^ 
but  neither  rash  nor  mad  to  demise  her. 


'  DXLVIIL 

LOGIC  and  metaphysics  make  use  of  more  tools^ 
than  all  vdie  rest  dP  the  sciences  put  togetfaei^  and  do  the 
least  worL  A  modem  metaphysician  had  been  declaiming 
before  a  large  party,  on  the  exodlence  of  his  favourite  pur- 
suit; an  old  gentleman  who  had  been  listening  to  him 
with  tibe  most  voradous  attention,  at  length  ventured  hum- 
bly to  enquire  of  him,  vrhether  it  was  his  opnion  that  the 
m^aphysics  would  ever  be  reduced  to  the  same  certainty 
and  demonstradon  as  the  mathematics  ?  ^^  Oh  *  most  assur- 
edly,^ replied  our  oracle,  *^  there  cdnnot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  of  that !  !^  The  author  of  this  notable  discovery  must 
have  known  more  of  metaphysics  than  any  other  man,  or 
les^  of  mathematics;  and  I  leave  my  iseadera  to  dedde 
whether  hit  ccxifidemse  vras  built  on  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  one,  or  a  prdTound  ignorance  of  the  other* 


DXLIX. 
THAT  which  we  acquire  with  the  most  difficulty, 
we  retain  the  longest,  as  thocto  wlio  have  earned  a  fortune 
are  usually  more  catefVil  of  it  than  diose  who  have  inherited 
one.  It  is  recorded  df  Professor  Porson  *,  that  he  talked 
his  Greek  fluently,  when  he  could  no  longer  articulate  in 
Englirii. 

*  The  professor  was  remad^able  for  a  strong  mcftnosj,  whieh  was  not 
so  puzzling  as  the  great  perfection  of  his  other  faculties;  for,  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  all  craniolo^^sts^  on  exhmination  after  deaths  it  turned 
out  that  thiii  great  scholar  was  gifted  with  the  thickest  .skull  that  ever 
was  dibsected.  How  his  vast  erudition  could  get  into  such  a  re<[:eptacle, 
was  the  only  difficulty  to  be  explained ;  but,  when  once  in,  it  seems 
there  were  very  soM  and  m£bsianUd  toasoiA  to  pievent  its  getting  out 
again. 
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DL 

FALSHOOD  is  often  rocked  by  truth,  but  she  socm 
I      outgrows  her  cradle,  and  discards  her  nurse. 


DLL 

THE  straits  of  Thermopylae  were  defended  by  only 
three  hundred  men,  but  they  were  all  Spartans ;  and,  in 
advocating  our  own  cause,  we  ought  to  trust  rather  to  the 
force,  than  to  the  number  of  our  arguments,  and  to  care  not 
how  few  they  be,  should  that  few  be  incontrovertible ;  when 
we  hear  one  argument  refuted,  we  are  apt  to  suspect  that 
the  others  are  weak ;  and  a  cause  that  is  well  supported, 
may  be  compared  to  an  arch  that  is  well  built — nothing  can 
be  taken  away  without  endangering  the  whole. 


DLIL 
LITERATURE  has  her  quacks  no  less  than  medi 
cine,  and  they  are  divided  mto  two  classes ;  those  who  have 
erudition  without  genius,  and  those  who  have  volubility, 
without  depth ;  we  shall  get  second-hand  sense  from  the 
one,  and  original  nonsense  from  the  other. 


DLIIL 

IT  is  common  to  say,  that  a  liar  will  not  be  believed, 
although  he  should  speak  the  truth;  but  the  converse  of 
this  proposition  is  equally  true,  bur  more  unfortunate;  that 
a  man  who  has  gained  a  reputation  for  veracity,  will  not  be 
discredited,  although  hej^should  utter  that  which  is  Jalse; 
but  he  that  would  make  use  of  a  reputation  for  veracity  to 
establish  a  lie,  would  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  truth,  with  a 
faggot  stolen  from  her  altar. 


(  DLIV. 

'       SOME  read  to.think^-tbese are  rare;  some  to  writ^ 
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these  are  common ;  and  some  read  to  talk,  and  these  form  / 

the  great  majority.     The  first  page  of  an  author  not  imfre-         L 
quently  suffices  all  the  purposes  of  this  latter  class,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said,  that  they  treat  books  as  some  do  lords; 
they  inform  themselves  of  their  titles^  and  then  boast  of  &a         ) 
intimate  acquaintance. 

\ 

DLV. 

THE  two  most  precious  things  on  this  side  the  grave 
are  our  reputation  and  our  life.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  most  contemptible  whisper  may  depqve  us  of  the 
one,  and  the  weakest  weapon  of  the  other,  A  wise  man^ 
therefore,  will  be  more  anxious  to  deserve  a  fair  name  than 
to  possess  it,  and  this  will  teach  him  so  to  live,  as  not  to  be 
afraid  to  die. 


DLVI. 

HE  that  places  himself  neither  higher  nor  lower  than 
he  ought  to  do,  exercises  the  truest  humility ;  and  few  things 
are  more  disgusting,  than  thsiVarrogaTU  affability  of  the  great, 
which  only  serves  to  show  others  the  sense  they  entertain  of 
their  inferiority,  since  they  consider  it  necessary  to  stoop  so 
low  to  meet  it  A  certain  prelate,  now  no  more,  happened  to 
meet,  at  a  large  party,  his  old  collegiate  acquaintance,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  G.,  of  coursing  and  classical  notoriety.  Hav- 
mg  oppressed  the  doctor  with  a  plentiful  dose  of  distressing 
condescension,  his  lordship,  with  a  familiarity  evidently  af- 
fected, enquired  of  the  doctor,  how  long  it  might  be  since 
they  had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  another ;  <^  the  last 
time  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  your  lordship,^  said  the 
doctor,  **  happened  to  be  when  you  was  walkmg  to  serve 
your  curacy  at  Trumpington,  and  I  wisis  riding  to  serve  my 
church  at  Chesterford;  and  as  the  rain  happened  to  be  par- 
ticularly heavy,  your  lordship  most  graciously  condescended 
to  mount  my  servant^s  horse.  The  animal  not  having  been 
used  to  carry  double,  was  a  little  unruly,  and  when  your 
IcMdflhip  diffloaounted,  it  was  at  the  expence  of  no  small  num- 


/ 

/ 

! 
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ber  of  stitches  in  your  smaU-<dotbe$ ;  I  felt  not  a  littfe  eoi-* 
btiBnrassed  for  your  lordship,  as  you  had  not  then  an  9pioa  tk> 
coT^  ihem^  but  I  remember  that  you  soon  set  me  at  eas^ 
by  inforining  me  that  a  sermon,  inclosing  some  black  tbi^ead 
and  a  neecfle,  were  three  articles  which  you  never  travdfed 
without;  on  hearing  which,  I  ventured  to  coiigratulale  ycwr 
lordship  on  the  happy  expedient  jrou  had  hit  upon,  for  gtv. 
ing  a  connected  thread  to  your  discourse,  and  some  pciish^ 
no  less  than  point  to  your  arguments.^  His  lorddiip  was 
never  afterwards  known  to  ask  an  old  friend  how  long  it 
wia»  since  he  had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him. 


(' 


1  DLVn. 

MOST  females  will  forgive  a  liberty,  rather  than  a 
slight,  and  if  any  woman  were  to  hang  a  man  for  stealing 
her  picture,  although  it  were  set  in  gold,  it  would  be  a  new 
case  in  law ;  but,  if  he  carried  off  the  setting,  and  left  the 
portrait,  I  would  not  answer  for  his  safety,  even  if  Alley 
were  his  pleader,  and  a  Middlesex  jury  his  peers.  The  felon 
would  be  doomed  to  feel  ^cperimentally,  the  foh;e  of  two 
lines  of  the  poet,  which,  on  this  occasion,  I  shall  unite: 

^  Fcemina  quid  possit, 
Sprctaque  injuria  formoe^ 


DLVIII. 
'  HABIT  will  reconcile  us  to  every  thing  but  change, 
and  even  to  change,  if  it  recur  not  too  quickly/  Mitton, 
therefore,  makes  his  hell  an  ice-house^  as  well  as  an  oven, 
and  freezes  his  devils,  at  one  period,  but  bakes  them  at  an- 
other. The  late  Sir  George  Staunton  informed  me,  that  he 
had  visited  a  man  in  India,  who  had  committed  a  nmrdcr, 
and,  in  order  not  only  to  save  his  life,  but  what  was  of  much 
more  consequence,  hisco^,  he  «ibmitted  to  the  pfndty  im^Kw^ 
posed ;  this  was,  that  he  should  skep  &r  seVen  yiears  on  a 
bedstead,  without  any  mattrass,  the  whole  sm&oe  of  wluah 
was  studded  with  points  of  irmi  resembhng  naik,  but  not  so 
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diarp  as  to  penetrate  the  flesb.  Sir  Greorge  saw  him  in  the 
fifth  year  of  bis  probation,  and  his  skin  was  then  like  die 
hide  of  a  rhiiK)cerod,  but  more  callous;  at  that  timey  how- 
ev^,  he  could  sleep  comfortably  on  his  ^^  bed  of  thorM^  and 
remariced,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  sentence, 
he  should  most  probably  continue  that  system  from  choice, 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  adopt  from  necessity. 


DUX. 

THOSE  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  will  often  produce  ail  the  best  effects  of  die 
virtues,  by  a  subtle  append  to  the  vanities  of  those  with 
whom  they  have  to  do ;  and  can  cause  the  very  weaknesses 
of  our  .minds,  indirectly  to  cpntribute  to  the  furtherance  of 
^measures,  from  whose  strength  the  powers  odour  msadt 
would  perhaps  recoil,  ai|  unequal  and  inefficient^  Apveadier 
injdie  neighbourhood  of  Blackfiriars,  not  undeserv^y  popu- 
lar,  had  just  finished  an  exhortation. strongly  recommencBng 
the  liberal  support  of  a  certain  very  meritorious  institution. 
The  congregation  was  numerous,  and  the  chapel  crowded  to 
excess.  The  discourse  being  finished,  the  plate  was  about 
to  be  handed  round  to  the  respjective  pews,  when  the 
preacher  made  this  short  address  to  the  ccHij^rcgajLion  ;  ^*  ftom 
the  great  sympathy  I  have  witnessed  m  your  countenaiiess^ 
and^he  strict  attention  you  have  honoured  me  11^)1,  time 
is  only  one  thing  I  am  afraid  of;  that  some  of  you  may  feel 
inclined  to  give  too  much  ;  now  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you, 
that  justice  though  not  so  pleas^t,  yet  should  always  be  a 
prior  virtue  to  generosity;  therefore,  as  you  wUl  all  imme- 
diately be  waited  upon  in  yovq:  respective  pews,  I  widi  to  have 
it  thoroughly  understood,,  that  no  persons  wih  think  of  putting 
any  thing  into  the  plate,  xvJio  carmoipay  their  debts.^  Ineed 
not  add,  that  this  advice  produced  a  most.oveifiowiag  col- 
lection. 


DLX. 
LITTLE  ocvom  ovght  to  be  pardoned,  if  committed 
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by  those'who  ere  great,  in  things  that  are  greatest  Paley 
once  made  a  false  quantity  in  the  church  of  St  Mary^s ;  and 
Bishop  Watson  most  feelingly  laments  the  valuable  time  he 
was  obliged  to  squander  away,  in  attending  to  such  minutia. 
Nothinfir,  however,  is  more  disgusting  than  the  triumphant 
Growings  of  learned  dunces,  if  by  any  chance  they  can  fasten 
a  slip  or  peccadillo  of  this  kind,  upon  an  illustrious  name. 
But  these  spots  in  the  sun,  they  should  remember,  will  be 
exposed  only  by  those  who  have  made  use  of  the  smoky 
glass  or  envy,  or  of  prejudice ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
these  trifles  should  have  great  importance  attached  to  them, 
by  such  men,  for  they  constitute  the  little  intellectual  all  of 
weak  minds,  and  if  they  had  not  them,  they  would  have  no- 
thing. But  he,  that,  like  Paley,  has  accurately  measured 
ttvinff  men,  may  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  an  occasional 
false  quantity  in  dead  langiuiges ;  and  even  a  false  concord 
in  zcords,  may  be  pardoned  in  him,  who  has  produced  a  true, 
concord,  between  such  momentous  thing's  as  the  purest  faith, 
and  the  profoundest  reason. 


DLXI. 
NOBILITY  is  a  river  that  sets  with  a  constant  and 
undeviating  current  directly  into  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  of 
Time ;  but,  unlike  all  other  rivers,  it  is  more  grand  at  its 
source f  than  at  its  termination. 


DLXII. 
THE  great  difficulty  in  pulpit  eloquence  is,  to  give 
the  subject  all  the  dignity  it  so  fiilly  deserves,  widiout  at- 
taching any  importance  to  ourselves ;  some  preachers  reverse 
the  thing ;  they  ^ve  so  much  importance  to  themselves,  that 
they  have  none  left  for  the  subject 


DLXIII. 

INGRATITUDE  in  a  superior,  is  very  often  no- 
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tiling  more  than  the  refusal  of  some  unreasonable  request ; 
and  if  the  patron  does  too  little,  it  is  not  unfrequently  be- 
cause the  dependent  expects  too  much.  A  certain  pope  who 
had  been  raised  from  an  obscure  situation,  to  the  apostolic 
chair,  was  immediately  widted  upon  by  a  deputation  sent 
from  a  small  district,  in  which  he  had  formerly  officiated  as 
cure;  it  seems  that  he  had  promised  the  inhabitants  that  he 
would  do  something  for  them,  if  it  should  ever  be  in  his 
power ;  and  some  of  them  now  appeared  before  him,  to  re- 
mind him  of  bis  promise,  and  also  to  request  that  he  would 
fulfil  it,  by  granting  them  two  harvests  in  every  year  I  He 
acceded  to  this  modest  request,  on  condition  that  they  ^ould 
go  home  immediately,  and  so  adjust  the  Almanack  of  thdr 
own  particular  district,  as  to  make  eyery  year  of  ihar  Be- 
^ster  consist  of  twenty-four  cakndar  months. 


DLXIV. 
THOSE  traitors  who  know  that  they  have  sinned  be- 
yond for^venness,  have  not  the  courage  to  be  true  to  those 
who,  they  presume,  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  full  ex« 
tent  of  their  treachery.  It  is  conjectured  that  Cromwell 
would  have  proposed  terms  of  reconciliation  to  Charles  the 
Second,  could  he  butf'have  harboured  the  hope  that  he  would 
forgive  his  father^s  blood ;  and  it  was  the  height,  of  wisdom 
in  Cesar,  to  refuse  to  be  as  wise  as  he  might  have  been,  if  he 
had  not  immediately  burnt  the  cabinet  of  Fompey,  which  he 
took  at  Pharsalia. 


DLXV. 
«  NOSCITUR  aSociis,''  is  a  proverb  that  does  not 
iQvariably  apply  ;  for  men  of  the  highest  talent  have  not  al- 
ways culled  their  familiar  society  from  minds  of  a  similar 
calibre  with  their  owhv  There  are  moments  of  relaxation, 
when  they  prefer  friendship  to  philosophy,  and  comfort  to 
counsel.  Fatigued  by  confuting  the  coxcombs,  or  exhaust- 
ed by  coping  with  the  giants  of  literature,  there  are  moments 
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when  the  brightest  nunds  prefer  the  soothing^  of  sympathy 
to  all  the  brilliaace  of  wit,  as  he  that  b  in  need  of  repofle, 
selects  a  bed  of  feathers^  rather  than  of  flints. 


DLXVI. 
POLITICS  and  perscniaMes  will  give  a  temporary 
interest  to  authors,  but  they  must  pc^raess^  tomethitig  more, 
if  they  would  wish  to  render  that  interest  permanent  I 
question  whether  Junius  himseM*had  not  been  longsinee  for- 
gotten, if  we  could  but  have  ascertained  whom  to  forget ; 
but  our  remimsc^ces  w^e  kept  frcHn  slumberii^,  ^tAsAy 
because  it  was  undetermined  'wher^  they  should  r^»  The 
Letters  of  Junius  *  are  a  splendid  monument,  an  rniapfM- 

*  In  my  humble  opinion  the  talents  of  Junius  have  been  overrated ; 
Horne  Tooke  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  him ;  but  Home  was  a 
host^  and  I  ha\^e  heard  one  who  knew  him  well,  observe,  that  he  was  a 
man  who  felt  nothing,  and  feared  notfakig;  the  person  alluded  to  above, 
alto  inforined  me  that  Home  Tooke  oaonexMssasioa  wxotft  a  challenge 
to  IVilkes^  iwho  was  then  his^  sheriff  for  the  pounty  <^  Middkaoi. 
Wilkes  had  signalistd  himself  in  a  most  determined  affair  with  Martin^ 
on  account  of  No.  forty-five  in  the  Tw^^ritoi^  and  he  wrote  Home 
Tooke  the  following  laconic  reply  to  the  challenge.    *^  Sir,  t  do  not 
think  it  my  business  to  cut  the  throat  of  every  desperado  that  may  be 
tbred  of  his  life;  but  as  I  am  atpresent  HigK  Sheriff  for  the  City  of 
London,  it  may  happen  that  I  muj  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  at* 
tending  ^ott  in  my  official  capacity,  in  which  case  I  will  answer  iot  i^ 
that  you  shall  have  no  ground  to  complain  of  my  endeavours  to  serve 
you."    Probably  it  wab  about  this  time  that  Home  .Tooke,  on  being 
asked  by  a  foreigner  of  distinction,  how  much  treason  an  EngNshmail 
might  venture  to  write,  without  being  hanged,  replied,  that  he  could 
not  inform  hun  just  yet,  but  that  he  was  trying.    But  to  return  to  Ju« 
nius,  I  have  always  suspected  ihat  those  letters  were  written  by  some 
one  who  had  ather  afterwards  apostatised  from  the  principliss  they  con* 
tun,  or  who  had  been  induced  from  mercenary  and  personal  motivei^ 
to  advocate  them  with  so  mu(^  asperity;,  and  that  they  were  not  avow- 
ed by  the  writer^  merely  because  such  an  avowal  would  ]i^ve  deleted, 
more  from  ms  reputation  as  a  man,  than,  it  would  have  added  to  his 
fame  as  ah  a\ithor^    Thiis'  supposition  has  been  considerably  strengtiien- 
ed  fagr  a  late  very  conclusive  and  well  reasoned  volume,  entitled  Ju* 
nkis  identified,  publbhed  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey. 
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priated  cenotaph,  which,  like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  de- 
rives much  of  its  importance  from  the  mystery  in  which  the 
hand  that  reared  it  is  involved. 


DLXVIL 

NO  men  deserve  the  dtle  of  infidels,  so  little  as  those 
to  whom  it  has  been  usually  applied ;  let  any  of  those  who 
renounce  Christianity,  write  fairly  down  in  a  book,,  all  the 
absurdities  that  they  believe  instead  of.  it,  and  they  will 
find  that  it  requires  more  faith  to  reject  Christianity,  than 
to  embrace  it 


DLXVIII. 
THE  temple  of  truth  is  built  indeed  of  stones  of 
chrystal,  but,  in  as  much  as  men  have  been  concerned  in 
rearing  it,  it  has  been  consolidated  by  a  cement  composed  of 
baser  materials.  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  truth  her- 
self ynll  attract  little  attention,  and  less  esteem^  until  it  be 
amalgamated  with*some  particular  party,  persuanon,  or  sect ; 
unmixed  and  unadulterated,  it  too  often  proves  as  unfit  for 
currency,  as  pure  gold  for  circulation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
has  observed,  that  he  thatToUows  truth  too  closely,  must  take 
care  that  she  does  not  strike  out  his  teeth ;  but  he  that  fol- 
lows truth  too  closely,  has  little  to  fear  from  truth,  but  he 
has  much  to  fear  from  the  pretended  friends  of  it  He,  there, 
fore,  Aat  is  dead  to  all  the  smiles,  and  to  all  the  frowns  of 
die  living,  alone  is  equal  to  the  hazardous  task  of  writing  a 
lustory  6£  his  own  times,  worthy^of  being  transmitted  to  times 
that  are.  to  cpme. 


DLXIX. 
GENIUS,  when  employed  in  works  who^  tendency 
it  is  to  demoralize  and  to  degrade  us,  should  be  contemplated 
with  abhorrence,  rather  than  with  admiration ;  such  a  monu- 
ment of  its  pow^  may  indeed  be  stamped  with  immortality, 
I  but  like  the  Coliseeum  at  Rome,  we  deplore^  its  magnificence, 
(  because  we  detest  the  purposes  for  ^^hich  it>was  designed. 
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,  /  DLXX.  .    ' 

ANGUISH  of  mind  has  driven  thousanda  to  tnU 
/dde;  anguish  of  body;  none.  This  prores  that  the  health 
,  of  the  mind  is  of  far  more  consequence  to  our  happiness 
;'  than  the  health  of  the  body,  although  both  are  deserving  of ' 
'  much  more  attention  than  either  of  them  receive.  i 


DLXXI. 
INTRIGUES  of  state,  Uke  garnet  of  whist,  require  f 
a  partner,  'and  in  both,  success  is  the  joint  effect  cf  c}iaiice| 
and  of  skill ;  but  the  fonner,  diSer  from  the  latter,  in  one' 
particular — the  knaves  rule  the  kings.    Count  Stackeiberg; 
was  sent  on  a  partictilar  emba^sy'^  Catharine  of  Russia^ 
intoFoland;  on  the  same  occasion,  Thurgiit  was  dispatched 
byithe  Emperor  of  Geraumy.     Both  these  -ambassador  weJ 
strangers  to  each  other*^  When  the  morning  appointed  {ct 
an  audience  arrived,  Thurgut  was  ushered  jnto  a  magnificent 
saloon,  where,  seeing  a  dignified Jooking  man  seated  and  aU 
tended  by  several  Polish  noblemen,  who  were  standing 
respectfully  before  him,  the  German'ambasBador  (Thi 
concluded  it  was  the  king,  and  addressed  him 
the  accustomed  formalities.     This  dignified  looking  chfracttt 
turned  out  to  be  Stackeiberg,  who  received  the  unespect^ 
homage  with  pride  and  ulence.     Soon  after  the  king  entered 
the  presence  chamber,  and  Thurgut,  perceiving  his  nustake,  f 
retired,  much  mortified  and  afihamed.     In  the  evening,  itw 
happened,  that  both  these  ambassadors  were  playing  cards,  1 
at  the  same  table  with  hi»  majesty.     The  German  envoy  J 
threw  down  a  card,  saying,  "  The  king  of  clubs ! !"  "  A.  f 
mistake  !"  said  the  monarch,  "  It  i^  the  knave  V  "  PardtJl  j 
me.  Sire,"  exclaimed  Thurgut,  casting  a  ^gnificant  glance  at 
Stackeiberg,  "  this  is  the  second  time  to-day,  I  have  mistaken 
a  knave  for  a  king .' .'  i"  Stackeiberg,  though  very  prompt  at 
rqiartce,  bit  his  lips,  and  was  nient. 


and  aU  '  1  . 
ig  most     j  I 

4  wiA    i  I 


^  DLXXII. 

AS  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  be  just,  than  to  be  { 
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nerous,  so  also  those  will  often  find  it  a  much  harder  task 
to  punish  than  to  pardon,  who  have  both  in  their  power. 
There  is  no  one  quality  of  the  mind,  that  requires  more  re- 
solution, and  receives  a  less  reward,  than  that  prospective 
but  ultimately  inerciful  severity,  which  strikes  the  in- 
dividual,, for  the  good  of  the  community.  The  popular 
voice, — the  tears  of  relatives, — the  influence  of  rank, — the 
eloquence  of  talent,  may  all  conspire  to  recommend  an  act 
of  clemency,  in  itself  most  grateful  to  the  sympathies  of  Him 
whose  high  situation  has  privileged  Him  to  exert  it.  What 
shall  we  put  into  the  opposite  scale  ?  The  public  good ;  but 
it  may  happen  that  the  public  themselves  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  waive  this  high  consideration.  Here, 
then,  the  supreme  head  of  the  state  is  forced  upon  a  trial 
almost  too  great  for  humanity ;  He  is  called  upon  to  sink 
the  feelings  of  the  man,  in  the  firmness  of  the  magistrate,  to 
saciifice  the  finest  sensibilities  of  the  heart,  to  the  sternest 
dictates  of  the  head,  and  to  exhibit  an  integrity  more  pure 
than  the  ice  of  Zcmbia,  but  as  repulsive[and  as  cold.  Those 
who  can  envy  a  sovereign  so  psdnful  a  prerogative,  know 
little  of  others,  and  less  of  themselves.     Had  Doctor  Dodd^ 

:    *  Many  thinking  persons  lament  that  forgery  should  be  punished  with 

1    death.    If  we  consider  forgery  as  confined  to  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England^  it  has  been  universally  objected  to  them  that  they  have  hither^ 
U  beeni  executed  in  so  slovenly  a  manner,  as  to  have  become  tempta- 
^ons  to  the  crime.    But  this  circumstance  has  been  attended  with  ano* 
M    ther  evil  not  quite  so  obvious ;— it  has  given  ground  for  a  false  and 
I   cruel  mode  of  reasoning ;  for  it  has  been  argued,  that  an  offence  hold* 
I  iiig  out  such  facilities,  can  miiy  be  prevented  by  making  the  severest 
I  ||pisible  example  of  the  oflfender ;  but  surely  it  would  be  more  humane, 
'  and  fmuh  more  in  the  true  spirit  of  legislation,  to  prevent  the  crime 
rather  by  removing  those  facilities  which  act  as  temptations  to  it,  than 
by  passing  a  law  for  the  puiibhment  of  it,  so  severe,  that  the  very  pro- 
secutors shrink  from  the  task  of  going  the  full  extent  of  its  enactments, 
by  perpetually  permitting  the  delinquents  to  plead  guUty  to  the  minor 
offence.    In  the  particular*  case  of  Dr.  Dodd,  these  observations  will 
not  fiilly  apply :  and  the  observation  of  Thurlow  to  his  sovereign  was  in 
this  correct^  that  all  partial  exceptions  should  be  scrupulously  avoided ; 
I  have  however  heard  the  late  Honourable  Daines  Barrington  give  ano* 
ther  reason  for  Dodd's  execution     This  gentleman  i^  informed  me 
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been  pardoiied,  who  shall  say  how  many  men  of  ami* 
lar  talents  that  cruel  pardon  might  have  fatally  ensnared. 
Eloquent  as  he  was,  and  exemplary  as  perhaps  be  tffOtM 

that  he  wa6  present  at  the  attempt  to  recover  Dodd^  which  would  bate 
succeeded,  if  a  room  had  been  fixed  upon  nearer  the  place  of  exeeution, 
as  the  Wtal  spark  was  not  entirely  extinguished  when  the  measures  for 
resuscitation  commenced ;  but  they  ultimately  fiuled,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense crowd  which  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  hearse  in  proper  time. 
A  very  feasible  scheme  had  also  been  devised  for  the  Doctor's  escape 
from  Newgate.    The  outline  of  it,  as  I  have  had  it  from  the  fl^ndesMii 
meiitidned  above,  was  this  ;^'There  was  a  certain  wonaan  in  the  lower 
walk  of  life,  who  happened  to  be  in  features  remarkably  like  the  ,I>qo- 
tor.    Money  was  not  wanting,  and  she^as  engaged  to  waut  upon  Dodd 
in  Newgate.    Mr*  Kirby,  at  that  time  the  governor  of  the  prison,  was 
incUned  to  shew  the  Doctor  every  dvtlity  compatible  with  his  melan- 
chcij  ^tuation;  amongst  other  iadulgenoes,  books,  paper,  pens,  and  fei 
read&ig  desk  had  been  permitted  to  be  brought  to  him ;  and  it  was  isit 
unusual  for  the  Doctor  to  be  found  by  his  friends,  sitting  at  his  reading- 
desk,  and  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  his  profession.    The  woman 
above  alluded  to,  was,  in  the  character  of  a  domestic,  in  the  constant 
habit  of  coming  in  and  out  of  the  prison,  to  bring  books,  paper,  lineki, 
or  other  necessaries.    The  party  who  had  planned  the  sbheme  of  hli 
escape,,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  this  female  had  been  establudie^i 
met  together  ui  a  room  near  the  prison,  and  requested  the  woman  to 
permit  herself  to  be  dressed  in  the  Doctor's  wig,  gown,  and  caaonicids ; 
she  consented ;  and  in  this  disguise  the  resemblance  was  so  8trikBig>, 
that  it  astonished  all  who  were  in  the  secret,  and  would  hare  dccdvcfl 
any  who  were  hot    She  was  then  sooaded  as  to  her  willingness  to  as^ 
sist  in  the  Doctor's  escape,  if  she  were  weH  rewarded;  after  soaie'coafc 
sideration,  she  assented  to  play  her  part  in  thf»  scheme,  which  was  Sim^ 
piy  tbir,  that  on  a  day  agreed  upon,  the  Doctor's  irons  having  been  prs^ 
viously  filed,  she  ^uld  exchange  dresses,  put  on  the  Doetoi^s  gdWi  ^ 
and  wig,  and  occupy  his  seat  at  the  reading  desk ;  while  tte  DoiSSSr>  • 
svddenly^etamorphosed  into  his  own  female  domestic,  was  to  4]iiv# 
put  a  bonnet  on  his  head,  to  have  taken  a  bundie  under  kaM  firm,  aiid 
to  have  walked  coolly  and  quietly^  Sfiit  of  the  priison.    It  was  tho«i(B^ 
that  this  i^an  weold  have  been  crowned  with  success,  if  ti]^-  D6(ieof' 
himself  could  have  been  persuaded  to  accede  imto  it ;  but  he  hid:  iSSi 
abng^oyed  himself  up  with  the  hope  of  a  reprieve,  and  like  that  an* 
detit  gStteral  who  disddned  to  owe  a  victory  to  a  stratagem,  so  neithiir 
would  the  Doctorbe  indebted  for  his  life  to  atiiick.    The  event  pt6^' 
that  it  was  utSMeih^te  that  he  should  haVe  Ka^  so  many  ^sibrn|iles^ 
thif  oecanon,  and  so  few  on  anofheri  ;  .     /. 
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have  been,  an  enlarged  view  of  his  case  authorises  this  ir-  > 
refragaUe  inference ;  thai  the  niott  undeviating  recHfude^  and 
the  longest  lifk  of  such  a  man^  could  not  have  conferred  so 
great  and  so  permanent  a  benefit  on  society ^  as  that  single 
sacrifice^  his  death.  On  this  imein(»rable  occasion,  Europe 
saw  the  greatest  monarch  she  contained,  acknowledging  a 
sovereign,  within  his  own  dominions,  greater  than  himself; 
a  sovereign  that  triumphed  not'  onlj  ernes  his  power,  but 
oyer  his  pity. — The  Supremacy  of  the  Lams. 


■^- 


DLXXIII. 
THE  praise  of  the  envious,  is  far  less  creditable  than 
their  censure ;  they  praise  only  tliat  which  they  can  surpass,* 
but  that  which  surpasses  them— diey  censur^. 
i 

*  Sir  Joshua  ReynQl4«  b^d  9^.  ff^w  f£iu)t8  ^9  mo^  men,  but  jealousy 
is  the  besetting  sin  of  his  pxofe;38ioii^  md  Sir  Joshua  did  not  altogether 
escape  the  ^ntagion.  From  some  private  pi<}ue  or  other,  he  was  too 
apt  to  take  every  opportunity  of  depreciating  the  merits  of  Wilpon,  per- 
haps the  first  landscape  paiater  of  his  day.  On  a  certain  occasion,  when 
some  members  of  the  profession  were  discussing  the  respective  merits 
of  their  biotber  artists.  Sir  Joshua^  in  the  presence  of  Wilson,  more 
pointedly  than  politely  remarked,  that  Gainsborough  was  indisputably, 
and  beyond  all  comparison,  the  first  landscape  painter  of  the  day ;  now 
it  win  be  recollected,  that  Gainsborough  was  very  far  from  a  contem- 
tible  painter  of  portraits  as  well;  and  Wilson  immediately  followed'  up 
the  remark  of  Sir  Joshua  by  saying,  that  whether  Gainsborough  vas 
the  first  landscape  painter  or  not  of  the  day,  yet  there  was  one  thing  in 
which  aU  present  not  excepting  Sir  Joshua  himself,  would  agree»  that 
Gainsborough  was  the  first  portrait  painter  of  the  day,  ^vithout  any  pro- 
bability of  a  rival.  Here  we  see  two  men  respectively  eminent  in  the 
departments  of  their  art,  giving  an  uiufeiertwd  superiority  to  a  third  in 
both ;  but  a  superiority  only  given  to  gratify  the  pique  of  each,  at  the 
cxpenee  of  the  feelings  o[  the  other.  The  late  Mr.  West  was  perfectly 
fir^]  firom  this  nigral  suecus  loliginis.  This  firedom  firom  all  envy  was 
nbt  lost  upon  the  discriminating  head,  and  benevolent  heart  of  our  late 
sovereign.  Sir  William  Beac^y  having  just  retunied  tern  Windsor, 
where  he  bad  eiyoyedan  mttfview  with  his  lat^  majesty,  called  on 
West  in  London.  He  was  cut,  but  he  4niOk  tea  with  Mis.  West;  and 
took  aa  opportuhity  of  infomiBig  hst  how  rfirf  high  Mr.  W^st  ,i|tood  in 
the  good  opmion  of  his  sovereign,  who  had  iHurtioiiiarly  dwelt  on  Mr, 
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MEN  are  more  readily  contented  with  no  intellectual 
light,  than  with  a  little;  and  wherever  they  have  been 
taught  to  acquire  some  knowledge  in  order  to  please  others, 
,  they  have  most  generally  gone  on,  to  acquire  fnorey  to  please 
'  themselves.     <<  So  for  shaU  Hum  go^  but  no  fartlier^  is 
\  as  inapplicable  to  wisdom  as  to  the  wave.    The  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  may  stand  in  the  garden,  undesired,  only 
so  long  as  it  he.uniouehed;  but  the  moment  it  is  tasted,  all 
prohibition  will  be  vain.     The  present  is  an  age  of  enquiry, 
and  truth  is  the  real  object  of  many — ^the  avowed  object  of 
all.     But  as  truth  can  nether  be  divided  against  herself,  nor 
rendered  destructive  of  herself,  as  she  courts  investigation, 
and  solicits  enquiry,  it  follows  that  her  worshippers  must 
grow  with  the.  growth,  strengthen  with  the  strength,  and 
improve  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge.     <^  Q^ieia  ne 
numeU^  is  a  sound  maxim  for  a  roUen  cause.   But  there  is  a 
nobler  maxim  from  a  higher  source,  which  enjoins  us  to  try 
*  all  things f  hut  to  held  fast  tiuxt  which  is  good.     The  day  is 
past  when  custom  could  procure  acquiescence,  antiquity,  re- 
verence, or  power,  obedience  to  error ;  and,  although  error, 
and  that  of  the  most  bold  and  dangerous  kind,  has  her  wor- 
shippers in  the  very  midst  of  us,  yet  it  is  simply  and  solely 
because  they  mistake  error  for  truth.     Show  them  their  er- 
ror, and  the  same  power  that  would  in  vain  compel  them 
now  to  abjure  it,  would  then  as  vainly  be  exerted  in  compel- 
ling them  to  adoreit     But  as  nothing  is  more  turbulent  and 
unmanageable  than  a  half  enlightened  population,  it  is  thct 
duty  no  less  than  the  interest  of  those  who  have  begun  to 
teach  the  people  to  reason,  to  see  that  they  use  that  reason 
aright ;   for  understanding,  like  happiness,  is  far  more  ge- 
nerally diffused  than  the  sequestered  scholar  would  ^ther 

West's  entire  freedom  from  jealousy  or  eawj^  and  who  had  remarked  to 
Sir  William/  that  in  tbe  nametous  intenriews  he  had  permitted  to  Mr. 
West^  he  had  never  hoard  hhn  utter  a  single  word  detractbi^  or  de- 
preciative  of  the  talents  ^rmeiits  of  any  one  human  being  whatsoeFcr. 
Mrs.  W«st,on  hearing  ^is^  replied  with  somewhat  ofplain  andaeetanan 
blimtnrss^— <7o  thou^md  do  Uknoist ! 
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concede  or  ima^ne.  I  have  often  observed  tkis,  in  the  un- 
educated, that  when  once  another  can  give  them  true  pre- 
mises, ibey  will  then  draw  tolerably  fair  conclusions  for 
themselves.  But  as  nothing  is  more  mischievous  than^a  man 
that  is  half  intoxicated,  so  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than 
a  mind  that  is  half  informed.  It  is  this  semi-scientific  descrip- 
tion of  intellect,  that  has  organized  those  bold  attacks  made, 
and  still  making  upon  Christianity.  The  extent  and  sale 
of  infidel  publications  is  beyond  all  example  and  belief.  This 
intellectual  pcnson  *  is  circulating  through  the  lowest  ramifi- 

*  Mr.  Bellamy^  In  a  very  conclusive  performance,  the  AnMeist,  does 
not  attempt  to  parry  the  weapon^  so  much  as  to  disarm  the  hand  that 
wieldt  it ;  for  he  does  not  explain  away  the  ol^ections  that  have  been 
advanced  by  the  deist,  but  he  labours  rather  to  exturpate  them,  and  to 
show  that  they  have  no  other  root  but  misconception  or  mi&take.  Mr* 
Bellamy's  endeavours  have  had  for  their  object  the  manifestation  of  the 
unimpeachable  character  and  attributes  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and  the 
inviolable  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Every  Christian  will  wish  suc- 
cess to  such  labours,  and  every  Hebrew  scholar  will  examine  if  they  de- 
serve  it.  I  do  not  pretend  or  presume  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  this 
most  important  question ;  it  is  welU-worthy^  the  attention  of  the 
profoundest  Hebrew  scholars  m  the  kingdom.  The  Rabbi  Meldolah, 
whose  proficiency  in  the  Hebrew  language  will  give  his .  opiiuons 
kome  weight,  admitted,  in  my  presence,  one  very  material  pomt,  that 
Mr.  Bellamy  .had  not  perverted  the  signification  of  the  sacred  Ketib 
or  Hebrew  text,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  decide.  Should  this  author's 
emendations  turn  out  to  be  correct,  they  should  be  adopted,  as  no  time 
and  no  authority  can  eonkecrate  error.  Mr.  Bellamy  has  met  with  pa- 
tronage in  the  very  highest  quarter— a  patronage  liberal  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  ;  and  as  honourable  to  the  patron  as  to  the  authmr.  His 
iterations,  I  admit,  are  extremely  numerous,  important,  and  conse* 
quential ;  but  they  are  supported  by  a  mass  of  erudition,  authority,  and 
argument  that  does  indeed  demand  our  most  serious  attention,  and  many, 
in  common  with  myself,  witl  lament  that  they  drank  have  at  die  stream 
itu^re  fireely  tiian  at  the  fountain.  Mr.  Bellamy  contends,  that  he  has  not 
altered  the  signffication  of  a  single  word  in  the  original  Hebrew  l^t ; 
and  he  defends  this  position  by  various  citations  from  mimerous  other 
passages,  whercm  he  muntams  that  the^same  word  carries  the  meanhig 
he  has  given  it  in  his  new  version  but  a  meaning  very  often  totaUy  dif« 
ferent  from  that  of  the  version  now  inuse.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remaik, 
that  the  new  signification  he  would  establish,  while  it  rectifies  that 
Mfaich  was  absurd,  and  lecondks  that  wkadi  was  ontradictoiy,  if 
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cations  of  sodiety ;  for  it  is  presumed,  that  if  the  roots  can 
be  rendered  rotten,  the  towering  tree  must  fall.  The  manu* 
fiicture  is  well  suited  for  the  market,  and  the  wares  to  the 
wants.  These  publications  are  put  forth  with  a  degree  of 
flippant  vivacity  that  prevents  them  from  being  dull,  at  the 
same  time  that  diey  profess  to  be  didactic,  while  their  grand 
and  all  pervading  error  lies  too  deep  to  be  detected  by  su- 
perficial observers ;   for  they  draw  somewhat  plausible  con- 

borne  out  by  a  similar  meaning  of  the  same  word  in  various  other 
passages  which  he  adduces^  that  are  neither  absurd  nor  contradic- 
tory. But,  if  we  would  retain  the  word  that  he  would  alter,  and 
apply  it  to  the  pasftages  he  has  cited,  but  in  the  same  sense  that 
it  carries  in  the  disputed  passage  in  the  old  version,  what  ivill  t'len 
he  the  consequence?  All  the  passages  which  before  were  plain  and  ra- 
tional, became  unintelligible ;  and  the  passage  under  consideration^  which 
was  before  absurd  or  contradictory,  will  still  remain  so.  The  point* 
which  Mr.  Bellamy  chiefly  labours  to  establsh  are  the  following :  That 
the  original  Hebrew  text  is,  at  this  moment,  as  pure  as  at  the.  time  of 
David :  That  Christ  and  his  apostles  invaribly  quote  from  the  original 
Hebrew :  That  the  qriginal  Septuagint,  finished  under  the  patronage  of 
Ptolemy  PhOadelphus,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ, 
was  burnt  in  the  Alexandrian'uorary :  That  the  spurious  Septuagint  is 
a  bad  translation ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  translations  from  it  must  par- 
take of  its  imperfections  :  That  the  first  Christian  churches,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifltyyears  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  had  recourse  to 
the  Greek  translation  made  by  Aquila.  In  confirmation  of  these  posi- 
tions, Mr.  Bellamy  quotes  Michaelis,  Buxtorf,  Lowth,  Kennicott,  Arch- 
bishops Newcome,  Seeker,  and  Usher,  all  profound  Hebrew  scholars, 
the  latter  of  whom  affirms,  in  one  of  his  letters,  *'  that  this  spurious 
Septuagint  of  Aquila  contuiuaUy  takes  from,  adds  to^  and  changes  the 
Hebrew  text  at  pleasure ;  that  the  original  Septuagint  was  lost  long 
ago  ;  and  that  what  h^^^smce  gone  under  that  name,  is  a  spurious 
copy,  abounding  with  omwisns,  additions,  and  alterations  of  the  He-  ^ 
brew  text.  Mr.  Bellamy's  very  arduous  undertaking,  has  excited  the 
greattot  seiisationy  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  must  expect  that  a 
^uesition  mvolving  such  high  and  awful  interests,  will  be  most  strictly 
scrutinized.  In  as  much  as  all  his  emendations  have  for  their  olject 
the  depriving  of  the  champion  of  infidelity  of  all  just  grouxid  of  cavil 
.and  objection,  every  Christian  will  sincerely  wish  him  success,  until  it 
be  dearly  proved  by  competent  Hebrew  scholars,  that  he  has  touched 

the  ark  of  God  with  unhallowed  hands,  either  by  misrepresenting  th^ 
signification,  or  by  violatiiig  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  **  Syhjmiee 
Usestr 


) 
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dusions,  from  premises  that  are  &lsc,  and  thiey  baye  to  do 
with  a  class  of  readers  that  concede  to  them  the  ^^  peiittQ 
principiif^  without  even  knowing  that  it  has  been  asked.  It 
would  seem  that  even  the  writers  themselves  are  not  always 
aware  of  the  baseless  and  hollow  geound  upon  whidh  the 
foundation  of  their  reasonii^  rests.  If  indeed  their  conduct 
did  always  arise  from  ignorance^  rather  than  from  ioffince*- 
rity,  we^  as  Christians,  must  feel  more  indmed  to  persuade 
than  to  provoke  them,  and  to  hold  the  torch  of  truth  to 
their  minds,  rather  than  the  torch  of  persecution  to  tbeir  bo« 
dies.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  we  would  not  recommend 
the  vmdicdve  and  dogmatic  spirit  of  a  Calvin,  nor  the  over- 
bearing and  violent  temper  of  a  Luther,  but  that  charity 
*^  which  is  not  eaMy  provdkedj^  shining  forth  in  the  mild 
and  accessible  demeanour  of  an  £rasmu8,'^that  would  convince, 
in  order  to  conciliate,  rather  than  couvict,  in  order  to  con- 
demn. It  is  for  those  who  thrive  by  the  darkness,  to  hurl 
their  amithemas  against  the  diffusion  of  light ;  but  wisdom, 
Qke  a  pure  and  bright  conductor,  can  render  harmless  the 
*^^bruktm  Jidmen^  of  the  Vatican.  We  hail  the  mardi  of 
intellect,  because  we  know  that  a  reason  that  is  cultivated, 
is  the  best  support  of  a  worship  that  is  pure.  The  temple 
of  truth,  like  die  indestructible  pillar  of  Smeaton,  is  founded 
on  a  rock ;  it  triumphs  over  the  tempest,  and  enlightens 
ti^pae  very  billows  that  impetuously  but  impotently  ruab  on 
t^  overwhelm  it. 


DLXXV. 
i  >  THOSE  illustrious  men,  who,  fiike  tordies,  have  oon^  ^  ( 
sumed  themselves,  in  order  to  enlighten  othera,  have  often. 
Iivec|i^juiirewarded,  and  died  unlamented^  Bujt  the  tonguea  \ 
ofjai^rtimes  have  done  them  justices  in  one  sen^e,  but  in'^ 
justice  in  another.  They  have  honour^  thpwL  nidth  thdr 
praise,  but  they  have  disgraced  them  with  their  p^.  They 
pity  them  forsooth,  bep^use  they  miis^  of  presenf  luraiset 
aad  ti^niporal  emolument ;  things  great  inde^^  to  the  little, 
but  little  to  the  great    Shall  we  pity  a  ^lero,  becauae^  on 


] 
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the  day  of  victory,  he  bad  sacrificed  a  meal  ?  And  those 
mighty  minds,  whom  these  pigmies  presume  to  commiserate, 
but  whcmi  they  cannot  comprehend,  were  contending  for  a 
far  nobler  prize  than  any,  which  those  who  pity  them,  could 
either  ^ve  or  withhdld.  "Wisdom  was  their  object,  and  that 
ohjed  they  attuned;  she  was  thdr  <^  exceeding  great  reward.^ 
Let  us  therefore  hbnour  such  men,  if  we  can,  and  emulate 
them,  if  we  dare  ^  but  let  us  bestow  Qur  pity,  not  on  them, 
but  on  ourselves,  who  have  neither  the  merit  to  deserve  re- 
nown, nor  the  magnanimity  to  demise  it 
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TO  pervert  the  talents  we  have  improved  uYider  the 
tuition  of  a  party,  to  the  destruction  of  that  very  party  by 
whom  they  were  improved,  this  is  an  offence  that  generous 
and  noble  minds  find  it  almost  as  difficult  to  pardon  in  others, 
as  to  commit  in  themselves.  It  is  true  that  we  are  enjoined 
to  for^ve  our  enemies,  but  I  remember  no  text  that  enforces 
a  similar  conduct  with  regard  to  our  friends.  David^  we 
may  remember,  exclaimed,  that  if  it  had  been  his  enemy 
who  had  injured  him,  he  could  have  borne  it,  out  it  was  his 
ownfamiliar  friend.  ^We  took,  says  he,  sweei  counsel  toge- 
ther ,  and  walked  in  the  house  qfGod  as  Jriends,  Therefore 
to  employ  the  powers  of  our  mind,  to  injure  those  to  whom 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  perfection  of  those  powers,  is 
an  act  of  ingratitude  as  monstrous  as  if  Fatroclus  had  at- 
tacked Achillesy  in  the  very  armour  in  which  he  had  mvested 
him  for  the  destruction  of  Hector; 

'<  No9i  hos  quassitum  munusin  usus ;^ 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Burke  on  his  first  debut  in  Hfe 
improved  himself  not  a  Uttle,  under  the  banners  and  the 
patronage  of  the  opposition ;  for  which  purpose  he  was  a 
constant  frequenter  of  the  various  debates  and  diqnitations 
held  at  the  house'of  one  Jeacocke,  a  baker,  but  who,  not- 
withstanding his  situation  in  life,  was  gifted  wit}i  sudi  a  vdn 
of  eloquence,  that  he  was  unanimously  constitoited  perpetual 
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president  of  the  famous  disputing  society  held  at  the  Robin 
Hood,  near  Temple-Bar.  On  a  certain  memorable  occasion, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Burke  exclaiming,  "  1  quit 
the  camp^  suddenly  left  the  opposition  benches,  and  going 
over  to  the  treasury  side  of  the  house,  thundered  a  violent 
philippic  against  his  former  friends  and  associate.  Mr. 
Sheridan  concluded  a  spirited  reply  to  that  unlooked-for  at- 
tack, nearly  in  the  following  words. — *•  That  gentleman,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  has  quitted  the  camp ;  but  he  will 
recollect  that  he  has  quitted  it  as  a  deserter,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  he  will  never  return  as  a  spy.  But  I,  for  one,^  he  con- 
tinued, '^  cannot  S]rmpathise  in  the  astonishment  with  which 
so  flagrant  an  act  of  apostacy  has  electrified  the  house ;  for 
neither  I,  nor  that  gentleman,  have  forgotten  firom  whom  he 
has  borrowed  those  weapons  which  he  now  uses  against  us. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  h^ng  astonished  at  that  gentleman^s 
present  ter^versation,  I  oonnder  it  to  be  not  only  characteris- 
tic, but  consistent ;  for  it  is  but  natural,  that  he  who  on  his 
first  starting  in  life,  could  commit  so  gross  a  blunder  as  to 
go  to  tlie  baker's  for  hb  eloquence^  should  conclude  such  a 
career,  by  coming  to  the  House  ^Commons  for  his  breads* 


DLXXVn. 
AS  there  are  some  sermons  that  would  have  been 
sermons  upon  every  thing,  if  the  preachers  had  only  touch^ 
ed  upon  rdtgion  in  tl)dr  variety,  so  th^re  are  some  men  who 
would  know  a  little  of  every  thing,  if  they  did  but  know  a 
little  of  their  awn  profesmon.  And  yet  these  men  often  suc- 
ceed in  lifis ;  for,  as  they  are  voluble  and  fluent,  upon  sub- 
jects that  every  body  understands,  the  world  gives  them  cre- 
dit, for.  knowledge  in  their  own  profession,  although  it  happens 
to  be  the  only  thing  on  which  they  are  totally  ignorant  And 
yet,  if  .we  chose  to  be  sophistical,  we  might  affirm  that  it  re- 
quires more  talent  to  succeed  in  a  profession  that  we  do  not 
understaiid,  than  in  one  that  we  do;  but  the  plain  truth  is, 
that  it  does  not  require  more  talent,  but  more  impudence ; 
and  we  have  but  little  re^n  to  pride  ourselves  upon  a  9U0^ 
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cess  that  is  indebted  much  more  to  the  weakness  of  others, 
than  to  any  strength  of  our  own. 


DLXXVIII. 
EVIDENCE  *  has  oaen  been  tmned  the  eye  of  the 
lawy  and  has  been  too  generally  oonadered  to  be  that  which 

*  I  hare  said  that  evidence  peldom  decdret*  or  is  deceived.  In  fact 
its  rery  etymology  evidso,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  something  clearly 
percelred  aud  ascertwned,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  And 
herein  evidence^  I  must  repeat,  differs  most  materially  from  testimony, 
which,  as  its  derivation  also  clearly  shows  us,  can  be  nothing  more  than 
the  deposition  of  a  witness,  whidi  depentioQ  may  be  true  or  fttlte,  ao 
cording  to  the  will  of  hhn  who  testifies.  But  no  man  can  toUi  that  his 
own  mind  should  receive  one  impression,  while  his  senses  £^Te  him  an- 
other; But  any  man  may  vnU  that  his  tongue  should  communicate  a 
different  impression  to  the  senses  of  others,  from  that  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  his  own.  And,  hence,  it  happens  that  a  Fagadous  and  pe« 
netrating  judge  has  often  got  a  very  high  kind  of  moral  ooaviotion, 
more  satisfactory,  perhaps,  and  cmidusife  than  theuosupparted,  though 
positive  oath  of  any  one  individual  whosoever;  I  mean  a  connected 
chain  of  circumstancep,  all  pointing  one  way,  and  leading  the  mind  to 
one  object ;  a  chain  by  which  truth  has  often  been  pumped  up  frDm  her 
well,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  testimony,  to  keep  her  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Thus,  in  the  ease  of  Donnellan,  who  was  executed  for 
poisoning  Sir  Theodofflus  Boughton,  with  distilled  laurel  wafer,  some 
circumstances  were  elicited  that  would  hare  weighed  more  strongly  in 
the  judgment  of  reflecting  minds,  than  any  positive  but  single  affidavit 
which  might  have  been  brought  to  contradict  them.  A  still  that  had  been 
recendy  used,  was  discovered  on  tiie  premises.  *  Donnellan  was  so  bad  a 
diymist,  that  on  being  asked  ht  what  purposes  he  had  procured  this 
machine,  he)  replied,  '<  that  he  had  used  it  to  make  Hme  yfoUr  I  takHI 
the  fleas ;  not  knowing  that  lime*water  can  only  be  made  by  satoratiag 
water  with  lime,  and  that  a  still  never  was,  and  never  can  be  applied  to 
such  a  purpose.  But,  in  his  library,  there  happened  to  be  a  single 
number  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  of  this  single  number  the 
leares  had  been  cut  only  in  one  place,  and  t^s  place  happened  to 
eontain  an  account  of  the  mode  of  making  lautel-water  by  distillatidn. 
But  the  gfCAtest  disoretioa  and  shrewdness  is  necessovj  whererer  cir« 
eumstances  pomt  one  way,  and  testunony  another,  smce  probable  fidse^ 
hood  will  always  be  more  readily  accredited  than  improbable  truth ; 
and  it  unfortunately  happens  that  there  are  occasions,  where  the  strong- 
est cucumstanceabaTe  misled,  as  in  that  fiunous  esse  of  tiie  murdered 
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regulates  the  decisions  of  all  courts  of  justice^  that  are  con- 
ducted irith  impartiality.  But  the  term  evidence,  so*  appli- 
ed,  is  A  misnomei,  smce,  fiom  the  veiy  nafure  of  tfaii^Sy 

farmer^  recorded  by  Judge  Hale.  I  have  heard  the  late  Dames  Bar- 
ringten  mention  a  very  extraordinary  chrcumstance^  of  a  nmilar  kind^ 
that  took  place,  if  I  remember  right,  at  Oxford,  but  it  was  prior  even 
to  his  time,  and  I  have  forgotten  the  names  of  the  parties.  As  the 
story  may  be  new  to^  some  of  my  readers,  I  shall  relate  it  as  nearly  as 
my  memory  serves.  A  country  gentieman  was  travelling  from  Berk« 
sUre,  oh  horseback,  to  London ;  he  had  a  friend  with  lum,  and  a  ser- 
vant, and  they  supped  at  the  Inn,  and  ordered  beds  for  the  night  At 
supper,  his  fHend  happened  to  obserre  to  the  gentieman,  that  it  would 
be  advis^able  to  start  early  on  the  next  morning,  as  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  go  over  Hounslow  Heath  after  sunset,  as  he  had  so  much 
property  about  him-  This  conversation  was  overheard  by  the  landlord, 
who  assisted  the  gentieman's  servant  in  waituig' at  tiie  table.  About 
the  middle  ofi'^the  night,  the  gentieman's  companion  thought  he  heard  a 
noise  in  his  friend's  apartment,  but  it  passed  over,  and  he  thought  no 
more  of  it  Some  little  time  afterwards,  he  was  again  disturbed  by  a 
similar  noise,  when  he  determined  on  entering  the  apartment* ;  He  did 
so,  and  the  first  ol)ject  he  saw,  was  the  landlord  witii  a  lanthom  in  his 
lumd,  and  with  a  countenance  of  the  greatest  consternation,  standing 
over  the  still  bleeding,  and  murdered  body  of  his  friend.  On  a  frurther 
search,  it  appeared  that  the  gentieman  had  been  robbed  of  all  his~p^ 
perty,  and  a  knife  was  discovered  on  the  bed,  which  was  proved  to  be 
the  property  of  the  landlord.  He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed, 
and  what  was  very  remarkable,  he  admitted  that  he  most  justly  deserv- 
ed to  suffer,  although  he  persisted  to  the  last  moment,  in  his  entire  in- 
nocence of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned.  This  mysterious 
affair  was  not  explamed,  until  some  years  afterwards,  when  the  gentie^ 
man's  servant,  on  his  death*bed,  confessed  that  he  |Was  the  man  who 
had.robbed  and  murdered  his  master.  It  would  seem  that  both  the 
landlord  and  the  servant  had  nearly  at  the  same  time  made  up  thdr 
minds  to  commit  thu  dreadful  deed,  but  without  communicating  thdr 
intentions  to  each  other ;  and  that  the  one  had  anticipated  the  other  by 
a  few  minutes.  The  consternation  viable  in  the  countenance  of  the 
landlord,  his  confused  and  embarrassed  account  of  hb  mtruslon  into  tiie 
dbamber,  and  of  the  cause  that  brought  him  there  at  such  an  hour,  weipe 
all  natural  consequences  of  that  alarm  produced  by  finding  a  fellow- 
creature  whom  he  had  sallied  forth  at  the  dead  of  night  to  destroy,  wel- 
tering in  bloodj^and  already  murdered  to  fab  hands ;  and  the  knife  had 
involuntarily  dropped  firom  hb  arm,  uplifted  to  strike,  but  unstrung  as 
it  were,  and  paralysed  by  the  tdoor  excited  by  ao  unexpeobed  and  hor- 
r^iog  a  discoveij. 


evidence  rarely,  if  ever,  ^ther  can  or  does  apffear  n^  a  court 
of  justice.    We  do  not  mean  to  quibble  about  wp^li^  nor  to 
spfit  distinctions  where  there  are.  iio  differences.     The  ^ye 
of  the  law,  however,  happens  unfortunately  to  be  composed 
of  something  very  different  from  evidence  ;  for  evidence  sel- 
dom dec^ves,  nor  is  itself  deceived.     But  the  law  is  com- 
pelled to  make  use  of  an  eye  that  is  far  more  imperfect ;  an 
eye  that  sometimes  sees  too  little,  and  sometimes  too  much ; 
this  eye  is  testimony.    If  a  man  comes  into  a  count  of  justice 
covered  with  wounds  and  with  bruises,  I  admit  that  the 
whole  court  has  evidence  before  it  that  the  man  has  been 
beaten  and  mangled ;  but  the  question  of  law  is,  by  whom 
has  he  been  so  beaten  or  mangled  ?   and  this  is  matter  of 
testimony  not  of  evidence.    For  evidence  is  the  imjx'ession 
made  upon  a  man^s  own  mind,  through  bis  awn  senses ;  but 
testimony  is  the  impression  that  he  may  chuse  that  his  tongue 
should  make  upon  the  senses  of  others;  atid  here  .we  have 
a  very  senous  distinction,  not  without  a  difference.     Thus^ 
f(N*  instance,  if  I  see  A  murdered  by  B,  I  am  satisfied  of  that 
fact,  and  this  is  evidence ;  but  I  may  think  fit  to  swear  that 
jie  was  murdered  by  C,  and  tlien  the  court  are  bound  to  be 
i^ihatjbcty  and  this  is  testimony. 


DLXXIX. 
THERE  is  a  spot  in  Birmingham,  where  tl|e  steam 
power  is  concentrated  on  a  very  large  scale,  in  .order  •  tp..  be 
let  out  in  small  parts  and  parcels  to  those  who  may  -staod 
in  need  of  it ;  and  something  tdmilar  to  this  may  be  observed 
of  the  power  of  mind  in  London.  It  is  concentrated  and 
brought  together  here  into  one  focus^.so  as  to  be  at  the 
service  of  all  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  .  Aniji 
Doctor  Johnson  waG(  not  far  from  the  truth,  when  he  observ- 
ed, that  he  could  i^t  in  the  nnoky  comer  of  Bolt  Court,  and 
draw  a  drcle  round  himself,  of  one  mile^  in  diameter,  that 
should  comprise  and  embrace  more  energy,  alnlity,  and  in- 
tellect, than  could  .be  found  in  the  whole  island  besides. 
The  drcumstanoe  of  talent  ni  every  kind  beoig  so  acoessiUa, 


) 


in  eonsequence  of  its  being  so  contiguous^  this  it  if  that  de- 
fignates  London  as  the  real  unitemty  ci  England  If  we 
tnsh  indeed  to  collate  numU$cripiSy  we  may  r&pax  to  Ox- 
ford or  to  Cambridge,  but  we  must  come  to  London  *^  if  we 
would  collate  men. 
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MEN  of  enterprising  and  energetic  minds,  when 
buried  alive  in  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  prison,  may^  be  con« 
sidered  as  called  upon  to  endure  a  trial  that  will  put  all 
their  strength  of  mind  and  fortitude  to  the  test,  far  more 
than  all  the  hazards,the  dilemmas,  and  the  bnnls  of  the  camp, 
the  cabinet,  or  the  cabal.  I  have  often  considered  that  the 
cardinal  de  Retz  was  never  so  great  as  on  one  occasion, 
which  occurred  at  the  castle  dP  Vincennes.  He  was  shut  up 
in  that  fortress  by  his  implacable  enemy  M azarin  ;*}-  and  on 
looking  out  of  his  grated  window,  to  fan  the  burmng  fever 
of  hope  delayed,  he  saw  some  labourers  busy  in  preparing  a 
small  plot  of  ground  opposite  to  his  apartment.  When  the 
person  commissioned  to  attend  him,  brought  in  his  break- 
fast,  he  ventured  to  enquire  of  him  what  those  lal^pnrers 

*  These  observations  do  not  all  interfere  with  some  former  remarks 
on  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community  in  the  metropo- 
lb ;  but  the  sdtniifie  assortment,  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  he*  that  is 
great  in  London,  will  not  be  little  any  where. 

t  This  same  minister  had  shut  up  some  other  person  in  the  Bastile 
for  a  few  years,  owing  to  a  trjfling^  mistake  in  his  name.  He  was  at 
last  turned  out,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  was  clapped  in.  The  mis 
take  was  explained  to  him,  on  his  dismibsal;  but  he  receired  a  gentle 
bint  to  beware  of  a  very  dangerous  spirit  of  curiosity  which  he  had 
evinced  during  his  confinement.  Not  b^eing  over  anxious  again  to  tres- 
pass on  the  hospitalities  of  the  Bastile,  he  ventured  to  ask  what  involun- 
tary proof  be  could  have  given  of  this  very  dangerous- spirit  of  curiosity, 
in  order  that  he  might  carefully  avoid  such  an  offence  m  future ;  he  was 
tbea  gravely  told  that  he  had  on  one  occadon  made  use  af  these  words 
to  an  attendant :  ^'  I  always  thought  myself  the  most  uisi|^ificant  feUo w 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,'  and  should  be  most  particularly  obliged  to 
you  if  you  could  Inform  me  by  what  possible  means  I  evorbecame  of 
suflkieiit  eonsoqueooe  CO  be  shut  up  in  this<pla6e«* 
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wwe  about  whom  he  itcw  irom  his  window ;  he  repKed  diey 
are  preparing  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  9eed  of 
907ne  asparagus,  a  y^etable  of  which  we  have  heard  Jiiat 
your  Excellency  is  particularly  fond.    The  cardinal  received 
this  appalling  inteDigence  with  a  smile. 


DLXXXI. 
SOMEJhave  wondered  how  it  happens  that  those 
who  have  shone  so  conspicuously  at  the  bar,  should  have 
been  eclipsed  in  the  senate,  and  that  the  giants  of  West- 
minster Hall  should  have  been  mere  pigmies  *  at  St.  Steven's. 
But  that  a  successful  forensic  pleader  should  be  a  poor  di- 
jplomatic  orator,  is  no  more  to  be  wondered  at,  than  that  a 
good  microscope  should  make  a  bad  telescope.  The  mind 
of  the  pleader  is  occupied  in  scrutinizing  minulis,  that  of  the 
statesman  in  grasping  of  magnitudes.  The  one  deals  in  par- 
ticulars, and  the  other  in  generals.  The  well  defined  rights 
of  individuals  are  the  province  of  the  pleader,  but  the  en- 
larged and  undetermined  claims  of  communities  are  the 
arena  of  the  statesman^  Forensic  eloquence  may  be  isaid  to 
lose  in  comprehension,  what  it  gains  in  acuteness,  as  an 
eye  so  formed  as  to  perceive  the  motion  of  the  hour  hand, 
would  be  unable  to  discover  the  time  of  the  day. .  We  might 
also  add,  that  a  mind  long  hackneyed  in  anatomizing  the 
nice  distinctions  of  worda^  must  be  the  less  equal  to  grapple 
with  the  more  extended  bearings  of  things ;  and  that  he  that 
regulates  most  of  his  conclusions  by  precedent,  that  is  past, 
will  be  somewhat  embarrassed,  when  he  has  to  do  with  power 
that  is  present. 


DLXXXII. 

IT  has  been  urged  that  it  is  dangerous  to  enlighten 

*  Such  men  as  Dunnii^  and  Sir  Saimid  fiomilly,  and  I^ord  faiViaiv 
form  splendid  exoepdonsto  this^^eneral  riile,  and  oidy  6erv«to  flbQwthe 
wonderful  elastic!^  ^f  the  powen  of  the  human  miad.  Wedderbum 
was  not  always 40  BosoeadA m  thfe Mouse. sm^  m  ibeSaU ;  and  *f  Hid 
se  jacUt  in  auld  JSolus!'  Wfli  a  qaotaUon  not  mdiappilf  ^i|died. 
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the  lower  orders,  because  it  is  iroposadble  to, enlighten  them 
sufficiently ;  and  that  it  is  far  more  easy  to  ffxe  tbeoL  know- 
ledge enough  to  make  them  discontented,  than  wisdom 
enough  to  make  them  resigned;  nnce  a  smatterer  in  philo- 
sophy can  see  the  erih  of  life,  but  it  requires  an  adept  in  it 
to  BUpportthem.  To  all  such  spedous  reasonings,  two  incon- 
trovertible axioms  might  be  opposed,  that  truth  and  wisd<ini 
are  the  firmest  friends  of  virtue,  ignorance  and  fiilsehood  of 
vice.  It  will,  therefore,  be  as  hazardous,  as  unadviseable 
for  any  rulers^f  a  nation  to  undertake  to  enlighten  it,  unless 
they  themselves  are  prepared  to  bring  their  own  example  up 
to  the  standard  of  their  own  instructions,  and  to  take  espe- 
cial care  tfiat  thdr  practice  shall  precede  thor  precepts  ;  for 
a  people  that  is  enlightened  may  follow^  but  they  can  no 
longer  be  led. 


DLXXXIII. 
TRUE  greatness  is  that  alone  which  is  allowed  to 
be  so,  by  the  most  great ;  and  the  diffiulty  of  attaining  pet^ 
fection  is  best  understood,  only  by  those  who  stand  nearest 
themselves  unto  it.  For  as  he  that  is  placed  at  a  great  dis^ 
tance  from  an  object,  is  a  bad  judge  of  the  relative  space 
that  separates  odier  objects  from  it,  that  are  companativdy 
contiguous  unto  it,  so  al^o  those  that  are  a  great  way  off 
from  excellence,  ate  equally,  liable  to  be  misled,  as  to  liv 
respective  advances  that  those  who  have  nearly  readied  k^ 
have  made.  The  oo»]MnatiaB  of  research,  of  deduction^ 
and  of  des^,  developing  itself  at  last  in  the  discovery  of 
the  safety  lamp  for  the  miner^  and  muzzling,  as  it  were,  ta 
a  metallic  net,  as  fine  as  gogsimer,  the  most  powerful  and  de- 
structive of  the  elements,  was  an  effort  of  mind  that  can  be 
fiilly  appreciated  only  by  those  who  are  thoroughly  awaie 
of  the  vast  difficulty  of  the  end,  and  of  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  Uie  mcfttis.  Sir  Humphi^  Davy  will  receive  the 
cteiinsil  groMude  oJT  the  nost  ignofant,  but  the  civic  crown 
he  bat  ao  obbly  eAxpsd,  wiUlse  placed  upon  his  head  by  Ae 
adnuration  and  the  si^^gieb  ef  %e  most  wise.    The  tntff 
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great,  indeed,  are  few  in  number,  and  slow  to  admit  supe- 
riority ;  but,  when  once  admitted,  they  do  more  homage  to 
the  greatness  that  overtops  them,  even  than  minds  that  are 
inferior  and  subordinate.  In  a  former  publication,  I  have 
related  that  I  once  went  to  see  an  exhibition  of  a  giant;  he 
was  particularly  tall  and  well  proportioned.  I  was  much  in- 
terested by  a  groupe  of  children,  who  were  brought  into  the 
Tocm^  and  I  promised  myself  much  amusement  from  the  ef- 
fect that  the  entrance  of  a  giant  would  produce  upon  tliem. 
But  I  was  disappointed,  for  this  Brobdignag  seemed  to  ex- 
cite a  much  less  sensation  than  I  had  anticipated  in  this 
young  coterie  of  Lilliputians.  I  took  a  subsequent  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  astonishment  on  this  subject,  to  the 
giant  himself,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  invariably  made 
the  same  remark,  and  that  children  and  persons  of  diminu- 
tive stature  never  expressed  half  the  surprise  or  gratification 
on  seeing  him,  that  was  evinced  by  those  who  were  tall. 
The  reason  of  this  puzizled  me  a  little,  until  at  last  I  began 
to  reflect  that  children  and  persons  of  small  stature,  are  in 
the  constant  habit  of  looking  up  at  others,  and,  therefore, 
it  costs  them  no  trouble  to  look  a  little  higher  at  a  giant; 
but.those  who  are  comparatively  tall,  in  as  much  as  they  are 
in  the  constant  habit  of  looking  down  upon  all  others,  are 
beyond  measure  astonished,  when  they  meet  with  one  whose 
very  superior  stature  obhges  them  to  look  up;  and  so  it  is 
widi  minds,  for  the  truly  great  meet  their  equals  rarely, 
their  inferiors,  constantly,  but  when  they  meet  with  a  supe. 
rior,  the  novelty  of  such  an  intellectual  phenomenon,  serves 
only  to  increase  its  brilliance^  and  to  ^ve  a  more  ardent 
adoration  to  that  homage  which  it  commands. 


DLXXXIV. 
NOTHING  is  so  difficult  as  the  apparent  ease  of  a 
dearj  and  flowing  style ;  those  graces  which,  from  their  pre- 
sumed figicility,  encourage  all  to  attempt  an  imitation  of 
them,  are  usually  the  nu)St  inimitable. 


DLXXXVI 
THERE  is  an  idiosyncrasy  *  in  mind,  no  less  than 
in  body,  for  some  individuals  have  a  peculiar  constitution 
both  of  head  and  heart,  that  sets  all  analogy,  and  all  calcu- 
lation at  defiance.  There  is  an  occult  disturbing  force  within 
them,  that  designates  them  as  undassed  anomalies  and  hy- 
brids; they  form  the  **  corps  particulier^  of  exceptions  to 
all  general  rules,  being  at  times  full  as  unlike  to  themselves, 
as  to  others.  No  maxim,  therefore,  aphorism  or  apothegm 
can  be  so  propounded,  as  to  suit  all  descriptions  and  classes 
of  men;  and  the  moralist  can  advance  such  propositions 
only  as  will  be  found  to  be  generally  true,  for  none  are  so 
universally;  those,  therefore,  that  are  inclined  to  cavil, 
might  object  to  the  clearest  truisms,  for  ^^  that  aH  men  must 
diei^  or,  <'  tJiat  all  men  mttst  be  hom^  are  affirmations  not 
wholly  without  their  exceptions.  Bochefaucault  has  written 
one  maxim,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  worth  all  the 

*  I  request  all  candid  readers  to  accept  of  the  above  Reflections  as 
a  general  apology  for  all  apparent  deviations  from  correct  remark  in 
this  work^  until  they  have  ftilly  considered  whether  Uny  general  rule  be 
not  rights  although,  in  some  cases>  the  exceptions  to  it  may  be  numer* 
oug. 
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DLXXXV. 

THE  inhabitants  of  all  country  towns  inll  respec*  \ 

tively  inform  you,  that  their  own  is  the  most  scandali^ng 
little  spot  in  the  universe ;  but  the  plain  fact  is,  that  oS 
country  towns  are  liable  to  this  imputation,  but  that  each  in* 
dividual  has  seen  the  most  of  this  spirit,  in  that  particular 
one  in  which  he  himself  has  most  resided ;  and  just  so  it  is 
with  historians ;  they  all  descant  upon  the  superlative  de«i 
pravity  of  theur  own  particular  age ;  but  the  plain  fact  is, 
that  every  age  has  had  its  depravity ;  but  historians  have 
.ya\y  heard  and  read  of  the  depravity  of  other  ages,  but 
they  have  seen  and  felt  that  of  their  own ; 

**  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aures, 
Quam  qtus  sunt  ocuUs  sti^ectajidelibtis.'^ 


I 


860  liANY  THINaS 

witbout  a  possibility  of  endangering  the  safety  of  his  tlironc 
by  rivalry,  or  tarnishing  its  lustre,  by  approximation* 


DLXXXVII. 
TIME  is  the  most  undefinable  yet  paradoxical  oi 
things ;  the  past  is  gone,  the  future  is  not  come,  and  the  pre- 
sent becomes  the  past,  even  while  we  attempt  to  define  it,  and 
like  the  flash  of  the  lightning,  at  once  exists  and  expires. — 
Time  is  th^  measurer  of  all  things,  but  is  itself  immea- 
surable, and  the  grand  discloser  of  all  things,  but  is  tself 
undisclosed.  Like  space,  it  is  incomprehensible,  because 
it  has  no  limit,  and  it  would  be  still  more  so,  if  it 
had  *,    It  is  more  obscure  in  its  source  than  the  Nile,  and 

From  the  bright  Empyrean  where  he  sits 
High  throned,  above  all  height,  oast  down  his  eye. 
His  own  works,  and  man's  works  at  once  Co  view.^ 
*  If  we  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  vista,  but  with  a  luminous  ob- 
ject at  one  end  of  it,  and  none  at  the  other,  the  former  will  appear  to 
be  short,  and  the  latter  long.  And  so  perhaps  it  is  with  time ;  if  we 
look  back  upon  time  that  is  past,  we  naturally  fix  our  attention  upon 
some  event. with  the  circumstances  of  which  we  are  acquainted,  because 
thej  have  happened,  and  this  is  that  luminous  object  which  apparently 
shortens  one  end  of  the  vista ;  but  if  we  look  forward  into  time  that  is 
to  come,  we  have  no  luminous  olgect  on  which  to  fix  our  attention,  but 
all  is  uncertainty,  conjecture,  and  darkness.  As  to  time  without  an  end, 
and  space  without  a  limit,  these  are  two  things  that  finite  beings  cannot 
clearly  comprehend.  But  if  we  examine  more  minutely  into  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  two  things  much  mon 
incomprehen»ible,  and  these  are  time  that  has  an  end,  and  space  that  has 
a  limit.  For  whatever  limits  these  two  things,  must  be  itself  unlimit- 
ed, and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where  it  can  exist,  but  in  space  and 
in  time.  But  this  involves  a  contradiction,  for  that  which  limits,  cannot 
be  contained  in  that  which  is  limited.  ,  We  know  that  in  the  awfiil  name 
of  Jehovah,  the  Hebrews  combined  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future, 
and  St.  John  ie  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  periphraeis,  by  the  expressions 
of  0  uty  Kon  0  qr,  x«(  o  if %o|[Aivof ,  Who  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come ;  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  conriders  infinity  of  space  on  the  one  hand,  and  eter- 
nity of  duration  on  the  other,  to  be  the  grand  sensorium  of  the  Deity :  it 
is  indeed  a  sphere  that  alone  is  worthy  of  Him  who  directs  all  the  move- 
ments of  nature,  and  who  is  determined  by  his  own  unalterable  perfec- 
tions, eventually  to  produce  the  highest  happiness^  by  the  best  meatu? ; 
msmmamftUcHaitntt  opiimis  modis. 


IN  FEW  WORDS.  ^1 

in  its  termination  than  the  Niger;  and  advances  like 
the  slowest  tide,  but  retreats  like  the  swiftest  torrent.  It 
gives  wings  of  lightning  to  pleasure,  but  feet  of  lead  to  pain, 
and  lends  expectation  a  curb,  but  enjoyment  a  spur.  It 
robs  Beauty  of  her  charms,  to  bestow  them  on  her  {ucture, 
and  builds  a  monument  to  merit,  but  denies  it  a  house ;  it 
is  the  transient  and  deceitful  flatterer  of  falsehood,  but  the 
tried  and  final  friend  of  truth.  Time  is  the  most  subtle  yet 
the  most  insatiable  of  depredators,  and  by  appearing  to  take 
nothing,  is  permitted  to  take  all,  nor  can  it  be  satisfied,  until 
it  has  stolen  the  world  from  us,  and  us  from  the  world.  It 
constantly  flies,  yet  overcomes  all  things  by  flight,  and  although 
It  is  the  present  ally,  it  will  be  the  future  conqueror  of  death. 
Time,  the  cradle  of  hope,  but  the  grave  of  ambition,  is  the 
Btern  corrector  of  fools,  but  the  salutary  counsellor  of  the 
wise,  brining  all  they  dread  to  the  one,  and  all  they  desdre  to 
the  other ;  but  like  Cassandra^  it  warns  us  with  a  voice  that 
even  the  sagest  discredit  too  long,  and  the  silliest  believe  too 
late.  Wisdom  walks  before  it,  opportunity  with  it,  and  re- 
pentance behind  it ;  he  that  has  made  it  his  friend,  will  have 
little  to  fear  from  his  ^lemies,  but  he  that  has  made  it  his 
enemy,  will  have  little  to  hope  from  his  friendai. 
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NOTES,  &c.  &c. 


Article  10. 

TfiEiRt  Were  two  tyrants  of  this  name,  the  last  of  whom  ruled  with 
such  tyranny,  that  his  people  grew  weary  of  his  government.  He,  hear- 
ing that  an  old  woman  prayed  for  his  life,  asked  her  why  she  did'  6o;  she 
ahewered,  ''  I  have  seen  the  death  of  several  tyrants,  and  the  successor 
was  always  worse  than  the  former,  then  camest  thou,  worse  than 
all  the  rest ;  and  if  thou  wert  gone,  I  fear  what  would  ^become  of  us,  if 
We  should  have  a  worse  still." 


Article  lort. 


That  the  Wicked  prosper  hi  the  world,  that  they  come  into  no  mis- 
fortune like  other  folk,  neither 'are  they  plagued  like  other  men,  is  a 
doctrine  that  divines  should  not  broach  too  frequently  in  the  present 
day»  For  there  are  some  so  completely  absorbed  in  present  things,  that 
they  would  gladly  subscribe  to  that  blind  and  blasphemous  wish  of  the 
marshal  ind  duke  of  Biron,  who,  on  hearing  an  ecclesiastic  obserfe, 
that  those  whom  Grod  had  fonnkerir  amd  des<;rted  as  incorrigible,  were 
permitted  their  fiiU  iwing  of  worldly  pleasures,  the  gratification  of  all 
their  passions,  and  a  long  life  of  sensuality,  affluence,  and  indulgence, 
immediately  replied,  **  That  he  should  be  most  happy  to  be  vo  forsaken." 


Artide  188. 


I  AM  not  80  hardy  aa  to  affirm^  that  the  French  revolution  produced 
little^'.in  the  abtoUUe  sense  of  the  word.  I  mean  that  it  produced  little 
if  compared  with  the  expectations  of  mankind,  ^nd  the  probabilities  that 
its  first  developement  afforded  of  its  final  establishment.  The  papal 
power,  the  dyna&ty  of  the  Bourbons,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  puri- 
ty of  representation,  are  resolving  themselves  very  much  into  the  '*  statu 
quo  ante  beUum,"  It  is  far  firom  improbable  that  the  results  of  a  **  refrr^ 
mathn"  now  going  on  in  Spam,  with  an  aspect  far  less  assuming  than  the 
late  revolution  in  France,  will  be  more  beneficial  both  to  the  present 
and  future  times  than  that  gigantic  event,  which  destroyed  so  much, 
but  which  repaired  so  little,  and^which  began  in  civil  anarchy,  but  end* 
cd  in  military  despotism. 


AHicle  35S. 

AifDRiw  CiBSALPHiMus^  chief  i^y.^ician  to  pope  Clement  the  8tli. 
published  a  book  at  Pisa  on  the  Ist  of  June  1569^  intitled,  Quettionum 
Peripateticanim^  Libri  y.>  in  which  there  is^this  passage,  wMch.en- 
dently  shows  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of 
the  blood :  '^  I4circo  Pulmo  per  venam  arteriis  similem^  ex  deztro 
cordis  Tcntriculo,  fervidum  hauriens  sanguinem,  eumque  per  anastamo- 

sim  arterie  renali  reddens^  que  in  sinistrum  cordia  Fentriculum  tendit, 
transmisso  interim  aere  frigido  per  aspers  arteriae  canales,  qui  juxtaar- 
teriam  venalem  protenduntur,  non  tamen  osculis  communicantes,  ut 
putavit  Galenus,  solo  tactu  teraperat.  Huic  sangumis  circulation!  ex 
deztro  cordis  ventriculo^  per  puhnones,  in  smistrum  c^usdem  Tentricu- 
hnn,  optima  respondent  e&que  ex  dissectione  apparent  Nam  duo  sunt 
vasa  in  dextrum  rentriculum  desinentia,  duo  etiam  in  sinistrum.  Du« 
orum  autem,  unum'  intromittit  tantum,  alterum  educit,  membrania  eo 
ingenio  compositis."  As  I  hare  a  remark  on  inoculation  in  the  artide 
to  which  this  note  refers^  I  shall  quote  an  ingenious  writer,  who  <ays^ 
'*  When  it  was  obsenred  that  the  inoculation  produced  fewer  pustules 
and  did  not  disfigure  the  countenance  like  the  natural  small  pox,  the 
practice  was  immediately  adopted  in  those  countries,  where  the  beaulj 
of  the  females  constituted  an  important  source  of  wealth ;  as  for  exam* 
pie  in  Greorgia,  and  Circassia.  ^*  The  Indians  and  the  Chinese,"  saj's 
the  same  writer,  '*  hare  practised  inoculation  for  many  ages,  in  all  the 
empire  of  the  Burmahs,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  Siam,  and  in  Cam* 
bo^. 


Artide  576. 


Buries  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Irish  talent;  but 
his  imagination  too  often  ran  away  with  his  judgment,  and  his  interast 
with  both 
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Note.— rAe  Figures  refer  not  to  the  Page,  but  to  the  Ariiclcs. 


Academical  honours  useful^  when^ 

80. 
Adversity    and    Prosperity    both 

temptations^  19. 
Advice,  190.    To  Projectors,  316. 
Agreement  dangerous,  when,  376. 
Agriculture,  the  safest  source  of 

wealth,  270. 
Alexander  makes  a  distinction  not 

without  a  difference,  467. 
Ambition.    Its  Evils,  37.    Bears  no 

rival  passion,  148. 
Analogy  poweriful,  when,  328. 
Anger  and  Confidence,  35.     Like 

wine  240 
Anticipations  foolish,  when,  81. 
Antitibesis,  its  relation  to  wit,  340. 
Antiijuity,  the  Alma  Mater  of  pe- 
dants, 368. 
AnimaU,  two  very  important  ones, 

488. 
Ancients  compared  with  the  mo- 
dems, 490 
Apprentice  Boy,  498. 
Apostacy,  good  excuse  for  it,  157. 
Arbitration,  418. 
Atheism,  its  absurdities,  59. 
Au^stus,  bis  craft,  452. 
Authority  of  great  names,  2. 
Avarice,  why  it  increases  with  age, 

24. 
Battles,  not  decisive  of  what,  844. 
Beauty  perfect,  when,  230. 
Benefits  sometimes  refined  revenge, 

152. 
Bible  and  Sword,  38. 
Bigotry,  5. 

Bills  drawn  on  futurity,  395. 
Bodies  more  difficult  to  make  up 

than  minds,  405. 
Books,  128. 

Bravery  of  cowards,  what,  263. 
Britain,  her  resources  a  mystery  to 

Napoleon,  501. 
British  Constitution,  528. 


Caution,  a  cunning  one,  559. 
Celebrity,  short  road  to  it,  86. 
Characters  oddly  contradictory,  60. 
Church  schisms  in  it  to  be  lament* 
^    ed,  485. 
Classification,  297. 
Coat,  shabby  one,  what  few  can  af- 
ford to  wear,  210. 
Code,  civil,  not  likely  to  be  mended, 

141. 
Commentators,  153. 
Common  sense  right  without  rules, 

48. 
Contemporaneous  applause,  6. 
Constitution  of  mind,  what  fittest 

for  a  great  man,  63. 
Conceit  differs  from  confidence,  75. 
Constellation  of  great  men,  225. 
Conversation,  a  concert  of  mind,  407. 
Conversion  slow  in  India,  182. 
Country  towns  all  alike,  in  what, 

585. 
Cowardice  most  incorrigible,  when, 

44. 
Coxcombs  seldom  alone,  77. 
Courtiers  abused  but  courted,  234 
Cromwell,  his  narrow  escape,  412. 
Cunning  differs  from  skill,  74. 
Curse,  a  blessing  in  disguise,  67. 
Dairo  of  Japan,  443. 
Death  terrible  in  what,  419. 
Debts  give  consequence,  166, 
Defeat  politic,  when,  129. 
Defendit  numerus  an  unsafe  rule^  34. 
Demagogues  despotic,  392. 
Destruction  proceeds  geometrically 

preservation  arithmetically,  352. 
Devil  laughs,  at  whom,  484. 
Different  reports  of  travellers,  why, 

261. 
Dilemma  an  awkward  one,  351. 
Dissimulation  pardonable,    when 

136. 
Disinterested  gifts,  what,  65. 
Disputes  begin  at  the  wrong  end, 

30e. 
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Dogmatism  not  confined  to  scho- 
larSy  169. 

Doubty  a  vestibule,  251. 

Doubt,  a  serious  one»  324. 

Drafts  drawn  by  genius  on  posteri- 
ty always  paid,  36. 

Dreams  prove  nothing  but  the  cre- 
dulity of  mankind,  446. 

DueLi  the  fault  of  seconds  as  often 
as  of  priixipals,  58. 

Ease  in  style  not  easy,  484* 

Eccentricity,  16. 

Efforts  profusely  rewarded,  when, 

416. 

Egotitim  awkward,  104. 

Eloquence  true,  hits  hearts  as  well 
as  heads,  268. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  life  presenr* 
ed,  how,  503. 

Emulation,  a  spur  not  of  gold,  212 

Ennui,  its  empire,  259. 

Enthusiasm,  17. 

Envy,  310. 

Envious,  their  censure  does  us  cre- 
dit, 573. 

Error  differs  from  ignorance,  I. 

Error,  one  that  all  commit  and  all 
abuse,  503. 

Errors,  little  ones  to  be  pardoned, 
when,  560. 

Estate,  a  very  large  one,  and  pays 
no  tax,  what,  85. 

Events,  how  construed  by  enthusi- 
asts, 167. 

Evils  remediless,  two,  55. 

Evidence  seldom,  if  ever,  appears 
in  a  court  of  justice,  578. 

Experience,  when  cheapest,  33. 

Falsehood,  like  a  perspective,  241. 

Falstaff,  his  soldiers  feared  but  one 
thing,  299. 

Fame,  an  undertaker,  527. 

Fanatics  always  inexorable,  222. 

Fashion,  547. 

Female  improvement,  137. 

Fear  debilitates,  386. 

Fine  houses,  finest  when,  30. 

Flattery  adroit,  when,  83. 

Fools  formidable,  whv,  266. 

Fortune  not  blind,  why,  79. 

Forbidden  things,  14, 

Franklin,  Doctor,  404. 

Friends  more  difficult  to  forgive 
than  enemies,  576.  Jesuits  mix  in  their  generation,  492i 

Friendship's  politic,  when,  390.         Khan  of  Tartary,  443. 


Gamester  doubly  ruined,  how,  200. 

Glory,  road  to  it,  arduous,  68. 

Glory  of  the  christian,  149. 

God  on  the  side  of  virtue,  154.^ 

God  will  excuse  our  prayers,  when, 
149. 

Good  unalloyed,  a  rare  thing,  7. 

Grovemments  give  national  charac- 
ter, not  climates,  335. 

Great  men  like  comets,  252, 

Great  men,  where  deceived,  132. 

Greatness  best  appreciated  by  the 
greatest,  583. 

Habit,  558. 

Half  measures,  174. 

Happiness,  447. 

Hatred  differs  from  pity,  in  what, 
47a 

Head,  the  seat  of  contentment,  163. 

Head  of  a  party,  22. 

Heaven,  the  road  to  it  too  narrow 
for  wheels,  178. 

Hesitation,  a  weakness,  401. 

Honour  differs  from  virtue,  26. 

Hope,  108. 

Horace,  a  sycophantic  satyrist,  413. 

Human  expletives,  89 

Humility,  556. 

Hunter,  John,  473. 

Hurry  differs  firom  dispatch,  74. 

Hypocrites,  11 — ^29. 

Hypocrisy,  143. 

of  vice,  271. 


Hypochondriacs  die  daily,  238. 
Idiosyncrasy  exists  in  mind  as  well 

as  in  body,  586. 
Idleness  expensive,  why,  70. 
Ignorance,  1. 

Imitators  of  princes  numcrous,199. 
Infidels  believe  more  than  believers, 

567  ^ 

Ingratitude,  563. 
Inequalities  of  life  real  thingf ,  8 
Intri^es  of  state,  571. 
Injuries    seldom  pardoned,  when, 

43. 

with  impunity,  51. 


Inventors  or  perfectors,  which  most 

meritorious,  142. 
Ism,  words  ending  in  it,  451. 
Jealousy,  why  so  insupportable, 

163. 

a  hard  tafk-master,  47. 
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J^gs,  their  highest  wisdomj  what,\  Nations  always  as  freeas  they  de 


57.  ^ 

Kinpr  of  Engifiid  interested  in  pre- 
serving tfa^"  freedom  of  the  press, 
100. 

Kings,  their  noblest  ambition,  what^j 
209. 

— — ,  living  ones,  more  flattered^ 
but  less  praised  tlian  they  de- 
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Metaphysics  promise  much,  per- 
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119. 
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497. 
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338. 
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his,  414. 
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350: 
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SECOND  VOLUME. 


I  KNOW  not  that  I  should  have  attem(>ted  a  Second 
Tolttme  of  Lacon^  if  the  first  had  not  met  with 
Home  encouragement;  Its  reception  has  proved 
that  my  book  has  been  purchased  at  least  by  the 
many^  and  I  have  testimonies  ^r  more  gratifying, 
that  it  has  not  been  disapproved  of  by  the  few. 
He  that  aspires  to  produce  a  work  that  shall  in* 
struct  and  amuse  the  unlearned,  without  displeas* 
iog  or  disgusting  the  scholar,  proposes  to  himself 
an  object  more  attainable  perhaps  on  any  other 
theme>  than  on  that  which  I  have  adopted ;  for  on 
tkU  subject  aU  men  are  critics,  although  very  few 
are  connoisseurs ;  the  man  of  the  world  is  indig* 
Bant  at  being  supposed  to  stand  in  need  of  infor- 
mation, and  the  philosopher  feels  that  he  is  above 
it ;  the  old  Will  not  quit  the  school  of  their  own 
experience,  and  hope  is  the  only  moralist  that  has 
any  weight  with  the  young.  There  are  many 
ikings  on  which  even  a  coxcomb  will  receive  m^ 
stmetion  with  gratitude,  as  for  instance  a  know- 
ledge of  the  languages,  or  of  the  m^\\L<si£^>iIv^^ 
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because  his  pride  is  not  wounded  by  an  admission 
of  his  ignorance^  as  to  those  sciences  to  which  he 
has  never  been  introduced.    But  if  you  propose 
to  teach  him  any  thing  new  concerning  Hmte^ 
the  worUj  and  those  who  live  in  it^  the  case  is 
widely  altered.   He  finds  that  he  has  been  conver- 
sant all  his  life  with  these  things^  suspects  that 
here  he  knows  at  least  as  much  as  his  master^  be- 
comes quite  impatient  of  information^  and  often 
finishes  by  attempting  to  instruct  his  insteuctor. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  made  very  laudable  use.  of 
hi9  eyes^  since  his  opera  glass  has  given  him  an  in- 
sight into  others^  and  his  looking  glass  has  helped 
him  to  some  knowledge  of  himself.    His  ears.iiti- 
deed  have  had  a  very  easy  time  of  it^  but  tiieir  i^? 
activity  has  been  dearly  purchased^  at  the  e:!ipense 
of  his  tongue ;  he  feels^  however,  from  hf  s  expariende, 
that  he  has  had  the  opportunities  at  least  ofoh^ 
servings  and  he  fancies  from  his  vanity,  that  he 
has  improved  them.  Can  one  (says  he)  be  ignoi^t 
of  thdse  things  that  are  so  constantly  and  so  (closely 
around  us,  and  about  us ;   he  that  runs,  he  thinkis; 
may  read  that  lucid  volume  whose  pages  are  days; 
whose  characters  are  men.'    But  too  close. a  ton-: 
tiguity  is  as  inimical  to  distinct  vision,  as  too  gi'eat: 
a  distance;  and  hence  it  happens  that  ^  man  often 
knows  the  l^ast  of  that  which  is  most  near  ta  him; 
—even  his  own  heart;   but  jf  we  are  ignonmtof: 
ourselves,  a  knowledge  of  others  is  built  upon  th^ 
sand.    On  this  subject;  hoWey«,  nothing  is  more: 
easy  than  to  taUc  pla\isitolyi  and  few  things  mot^ 
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diffioulithan  to  write  profiMUidly ;  thoroughly  ta^uc^ 
ceed/ requires  far  more  experienee  than  I  possess; 
or  ever  shall.  I  am  however  foUy  satis^ed  of  the 
utility  of  a  work  sinular  to  that  iu  which  I  am  en^ 
gaged^  and  hope  that  what  little  encouragement  I 
ha.ve  jnet  with^  may  stimulate  those  ta  attaoipt 
something  better^  wlio  are  deeply  conversant,  not 
oidy  with  the  living,  but  with  the  dead^  not  only 
withr  books,  but  with  men,  not  only  with  the  hearts 
of  fathers,  but.  with  their  own.  But  the  moral 
world  will  by  no  means  repay  our  researches,  with 
such  rich  discoveries  as  the  natural ;  yet  where 
w^jcAaAot  invent,  we  may  at  least  improve;  we 
inay  give  somewhat  of  novelty  to  that  which  was 
old/  condensation  to  that  which  was  diffuse,  pelr^i-' 
cuity  to  that  which  was  dbscure,  and  currency  ta 
that  wUch  was  recondite.  A  Hume  may  soar 
indeed  somewhat  h%her  than  a  Davy,  but  he  will' 
meet  with  more  disappointments ;  with  wing ;  that- 
CQlild ;  reach  the  clouds,  but  not  with  strength  of 
pennon  that  could  pierce  them,  Hume  was  at  tkoes' 
as .  u^comprehensible  to  hin^elf,  as  invisible  ta 
others^  lost  in  regions  whelre  he  could  not  penetrate^ 
nor  we  ^pursue ;  for  it  is  as  rare  for  experiment  ta 
giyjs  us  nothing  but  conjecture,  as  for  specukMi<m> 
to.^^ve  us  nothing  but  truth.  In  this  walk  of 
scienjce,  however,  if  we  know  but  little,  upon  that^ 
litt^  rwe  are  becoming  gradually  more  agreed ; 
pwJbapsi  we  have  discovered  that  the  prize  is  not 
wortii  tibe  poaiteiition.  Hence. there  is.a  kind  of 
a^^bet  .of  Jirst  principles,  now  established  m  \>M 
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moral  world,  which  is  not  very  likdy  to  be  over* 
turned  by  any  new  discoveries.  But  principles, 
hdwever  (otrect,  may  sometimes  he  wrongly,  and 
however  true,  may  sometimes  he  £alsely  ^plied ; 
and  none  are  so  likely  to  he  so,  as  those  that  from 
having  been  found  capable  of  effecting  so  much, 
aie  expected  to  perform  alL  An  Indian  has  very 
fow  toob)  and  it  is  astoniishing  how  much  he  ae* 

mi 

c^omplinhQS  with  them ;  but  he  sometimes  fails,  for 
tithongh  his  instruments  are  of  general,  they  are 
not  pf  ^iversal  application.  There  are  two  prin^ 
eiples^  h^wevi^  f^  established  acceptance  in  morals  t 
first  ^hal  selffinterest  is  the  main  spring  of  all  our 
4€!t^Q)l,  fmd  seconcllyf  that  utiUty  is  the  test  of 
their  y^ue.  Now  there  ai^e  some  cases  where 
tiiese  mamms  are  i^  tenable,  because  they  are  not 
true ;  for  some  of  the  noblest  energies  of  gratitude, 
of  fS^tioH,  of  eeurage,  and  pf  benevolence,  are 
not  reftolvibje  into  the  first  If  it  be  said  indeed 
that  ^hese  estimable  iQ[uaIities,  may  after  all  be 
taiedd  to  selfdnterest,  because  all  the  duties  that 
flow  fi^m  them,  aire  a  source  of  the  highest  grati<« 
i^tion  to  those  that  perform  them,  this  I  presume 
wvmm  rather  too  much  of  an  identical  proposi^ 
tiott,  iknd  is  only  a  round-about  mode  of  ii^orming 
us  that  virtuous  men  will  act  virtuously.  Tab^e 
QUe  ^  nmifiber  one,  says  the  worldling,  and  the 
chiisti^  says  so  too ;  fpr  he  has  taken  the  best 
owre  of  nun^ber  one,  who  takes  care  that  number 
one  d^all  go  to  heaven ;  that  blessed  place  ia  foil 
«f  tli^si^  same  selfish  beings  wtio  by  havhig  eon- 
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stantly  done  good  to  others^  have  as  constantly 
gratified  themselves.  I  humbly  conceive  therefore 
that  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  all 
men  have  an  interest  in  being  good^  than  that  all 
men  are  good  from  interest.  As  to  the  standard  of 
utility,  this  is  a  mode  of  examining  human  actions, 
that  looks  too  much  to  the  event,  for  there  are  oc- 
casions where  a  man  may  effect  the  greatest  ge- 
neral good,  by  the  smallest  individual  sacri^e; 
and  there  are  others  where  he  may  make  the 
greatest  individual  sacrifice,  and  yet  produce  but 
little  general  good.  If  indeed  the  moral  philoso- 
pher is  determined  to  do  all  his  work  with  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  tools,  and  would  wish 
to  cope  with  the  natural  philosopher,  who  has  ex- 
plained such  wonders  from  the  two  simple  calises 
of  impulse,  and  of  gravity,  in  this  case  he  must 
look  out  for  maxims  as  universal  as  those  occa^ 
sions  to  which  he  would  apply  them.  Perhaps  he 
might  begin  by  affirming  with  me  that — men  are 
the  same,  and  this  will  naturally  lead  him  to  an- 
other conclusion,  that  if  men  are  the  same^  they 
can  have  but  one  common  principle  of  action. 
The  attainment  of  apparent  good ;  those  two  simple 
truisms  contain  the  whole  of  my  philosophy,  and 
as  they  have  not  been  worn  out  in  the  performance 
of  one  undertaking,  I  trust  they  will  not  fail  me  in 
the  execution  of  another. 
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We  are  not  more  ingenious  in  searching  out  bad  motires 
fd  good  actions,  when  performed  by  others,  than  good  mo- 
lives  for  bad  actions,  when  performed  by  ourselves.*    I  have 

*  As  this  volume  opens  with  a  double  antithesis^  I  hope  I  may  be  per« 
mitttd  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  thb  subject^  in  a  note.  In  the  first 
volume  I  observed,  that  with  respect  to  the  style  I  proposed  to  adopt  iu 
these  pages,  I  should  attempt  to  make  it  rary  with  the  subject.  I  now 
find  that  I  have  succeeded,  so  far  at  least  in  this  attempt,  that  some 
have  doubted  whether  all  the  articles  came  from  the  same  pen.  I  can 
however  assure  my  readers,  Uiat  whatever  faults  Lacon  may  possess 
belong  to  me  ahne,  and  having  said  thus  much,  I  believe  I  shall  not 
have  made  a  very  good  bargain,  by  claiming  also  whatever  trifling 
merits  may  be  found  in  the  book.  To  those  therefore  that  are  disgusted 
with  the  abundance  of  the  one,  or  dissatisfied  from  the  scarcity  of  the 
other,  I  can  only  reply  in  the  words  of  the  Poet, 

"  Adsum  qui  fed,  in  me  converiite  ferrum/' 

As  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  antithesis,  I  admit  that  wherever 
this  figure  presents  itself  to  my  imagmation,  I  never  r^ect  it,  if  the  de« 
ductlons  proposed  to  be  drawn  from  it,  appear  to  me  to  be  just  I  have 
consulted  authors  ancient  and  modern  on  this  subject,  and  they  seem  to 
be  all  agreed  that  the  sententious,  short  and  apothegmatlc  style,  so 
hi§^ly  requisite  in  a  book  of  maxims  or  aphorisms,  is  a  style,  to  the 
fiirce  and  spirit  of  which,  antithesis  is  not  only  particularly  advantageous, 
but  even  absolutely  necess^. '  A  maadm,  if  it  be  worth  any  thiiig,  is 
mrth:  remembering,  and  nothing  is  so  likely  to  rivet  it  on  the  memory, 
as  antithesis;  deprived  of  this  powerful  auxiliary,  all  works  of  the 
nature  of  that  in  whiqh  I  am  engaged,  must  droop  and  be  dull. 

If  indeed  I  have  blundered  on  some  antitheses  that  lead  to  false  con- 
elusions,  I  admit  that  no  mercy  ought  to  be  shown  to  these,  and  I  con- 
sign them,  without  benefit  of  clergy  to  the  severest  sentence  of  criticism 
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observed  else^viiere,  that  no  swindler  has  assumed  so  umof 
names  as  self-love«  nor  is  so  much  ashamed  of  his  own ;  self* 
love  can  gild  the  most  nauseous  pill,  and  can  make  the 

Nd  candid  reader  I  presume  will  accuse  an  author  of  adopting  the  anti- 
thetical style  from  laziness^  and  to  those  who  would  ask  whether  it  be 
an  easy  style  of  writing,  I  would  say  with  the  celebrated  Painter^  ''  try." 
That  I  can  abandon  antithesis^  on  subjects  where  it  is  not  required^  will« 
I  think  be  allowed^  by  those  who  have  read  the  notes  to  Hypocrisy^  and 
my  remarks  on  Don  Juaq.  But  to  extirpate  antithesis  from  literature 
altogether,  would  be  to  destroy  at  one  stroke  about  eight-tenths  of  all 
the  wit,  ancient  and  modern,  now  existing  in  the  workl ;  and  I  fancy  we 
shall  never  have  the  same  excuse  .for  such  a  measure,  that  the  Dutdi 
had  for  destroying  their  spices— /A^^irr  of  a  ghit.  Dutices,  tod6ed, 
give  antithesis  no  quarter,  and  to  say  (he  ttutb,  it  ^ft^  Aeiii  notc-j  if 
indeed  it  be  a  &ult^  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  which  suck  penCammt^ 
exclaim  against  with  jom^  justice,  because  they  were  never  yet  found  ca- 
pable of  committing  it.  Let  any  man  try  to  recall  to  liis  memory  alf  the 
pointed,  epigramttiatib,  brief  or  severe  things  which  he  may  haVe  r^ad  (&r 
heard  either  at  the  Senate,  the  Bar,  or  the  Stage,  and  he  will  see  that  t 
have  not  overrated  the  share  which  antithesis  will  be  found  to  have  h^d 
in  their  production.  It  is  a  figure  capable  not  only  of  the  greatest  wit, 
but  sometimes  of  the  greatest  beauty,  and  sometimes  of  the  greatest 
sublimity.  Milton,  in  his  moral  description  of  hell,  says  that  it  was  i 
place  which  God  '^ created  evil,  for  ctII  only  good;  where  all  life  dies, 
deatli  lives.^  That  it  is  capable  of  the  greatest  beauty,  wiO  be  seen  13^ 
the  following  translation  from  an  Arabic  poet.  On  the  birth  of  a  chiid: 

'*  When  bom,  in  tears  we  saw  thee  drowil'dy 
''  While  thine  assembled  fnends  around 

'*  With  smiles  tlieir  joy  confest. 
*'  So  live,  that  at  thy  parting  hour, 
"  They  may  the  flood  of  sorrow  pour, 

'^  And  thou  in  imiles  be  drest.'' 

If  these  line$  will  not  put  my  readies  in  good  humowr  w^  aotitlMiii^ 
I  must  either  give  then^  up  as  iacorxigible,  or  j^reacribe  to  tlmi  a  fCiiK 
lar  course  of  reading  discipline,  administered  by  such  writers  as  Hol- 
der or  Gisbome,  restrictmg  them  also  most  straightly  from  aU  sueh 
authors  as  Butler  and  Swift,  where  they  will  be  often  ikotkod  with  sueb 
lines  as  the  following : 

''Tis  said  that  Cssar's  horse  would  stoop 
"  To  take  his  noble  Rider  up, 
"  So  Hudibras's,  'tis  well  known, 
**  Would  often  do  to  set  him  doum.'* 
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gtswest  ireiiaKty,  when  tinseled  over  with  the  smMtactiit 
griKtitude>  sit  easy  on  the  weabeilt  stomach.  There  is  aii 
anecdote  of  Sir  Robert  Wolpole,  so  much  to  my  present  pvt^ 
pose,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  relating  it,  as  I  conceive 
that  it  will  be  considered  apposite  by  all  my  readers,  and  may 
perhaps  be  new  to  some.  Sir  Robert  wished  to  carry  a 
favourite  meiisure  in  the  House  of  Commons.  None  under- 
stood better  than  this  minister,  two  graiid  sect^h  of  state,-^- 
ihe  great  power  cfprincipaly  attd  the  great  weakness  cfptin* 
ciple.  A  day  or  two  previous  to  the  agitation  of  th6  mett- 
sure  alluded  to,  he  chanced  tipon  a  county  membei*,  who 
sometimes  looked  to  the  weight  and  valiie  of  an  argumei^^ 
rather  than  to  rt^  justice,  ot  its  tfuth.  Sit  Robert  to^ok  htm 
ande,  and  rather  unceremoniously  put  a  bank  note  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  into  his  hand,  saying  I  must  have  your  vote  and 
mfluence  on  sucJi  a  day.  Our  Aristides  from  the  oountfj 
tfausrephed:  Sir  Robert^  you  hove  i^wn  yotlrseu  my  friend 
on  many  ocoa^ons,  and  on  points  n/^here  both  my  honou^ 
and  my  interest  were  nearly  and  dearly  cdneen^ed)  I  mk 
also  iidTormed  that  it  was  owing  to  yow^  good  offidesy  that 
my  wife  lately  met  with  so  drstinguished  and  iflattQitng  a 
reception  at  court;  I  sbottld  think  myself  tberefoiie^  cbnti^ 
nued  he,  putting  however  the  note  very  carefully  into  his  onm 
pocket,  I  should  think  myself.  Sir  Robert,  a  perfect  monster 
of  ingratitude,  if  on  this  occasion  I  refused  you  my  vote  and 
influence.  They  parted :  Sir  Robert  not  a  llole  sturprixed 
at  having  discovered  a  new  page  in  th6  vblume  tttmtat,  and  ' 
tile  other  scarcdy  mord  pie^ksed  idtii  ^  valuable  teas6tli&g 
of  Sir  Robert,  ihaa  with  his  own  spoons  rbefarle,  wfaien 
had  ao  Bddde&ly  metinnorphoff^  an  act  df  tile  ^oole^  oor^ 
rti(ition,  into  one  of  the  idncer6stgr«dtildl^. 


II. 

AS  that  gallant  can  best  affect  a  pretaided  passion 
for  one  woman,  who  has  no  true  love  for  another,  so  he  that 
has  no  real  esteem  f<»r  any  of  the  virtues^  c^n  best  assume 
the  appearance  of  them  alL 
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n  XRU£  friendship  ift  like  sound,  health,  the  value  ol 
it  is  seldom  known  until  it  be  lost. 


IV. 
WjE2  are  all  greater  dupes  to  our  own  weakness  than 
to  the  skill  of  others ;  and  the  successes  gained  over  us  by  the 
\  designing)  are  usually  nothing  more  than  the  prey  tak^n 

from  those  very  snares  we  have  laid  ourselves;  One  man 
falls  by  his  ambition,  another  by  his  perfidy,  a  third  by  his 
avarice,  and  a  fourth  by  his  lust;  what  are  these?  but  so 
many  nets,  watched  indeed  by  the  fowler,  but  woven  by  the 
victim* 


■     ■  -v." 

THE  pliunest  man  that  can  convince  a  woman  that 
•he  is  really  in  love  with  her,  has  done  more  to  make,  her  in 
love  with  him  than  the  handsomest  man,  if  he  can  produce 
no  such  conviction.  For  the  love. of  woman  is  ar  shoot,  not 
a  seed,  and  flourishes  most  vigorously  only  when  ingrafted 
on  that  love  whidh  is  rooted  in  the  breast  of  another. 


VL  . 
CORRUPTION  b  like  a  ball  of  snow,  when  once 
set  a  rolling  it  must  increase.  It  gives  momentum  to  the 
activity  of  the  knave,  but  it  chills  the  honest  man,  and 
makes  him  almost  weary  of  his  calling:  and  all  that  cor^ 
ruption  attracts,  it  also  retains,  for  it  is  easier  not  to  fall,  tiia^ 
f  only  to  fall  once,  and  not  to  yield  a  single  inch, than, having 
yielded  to  regmn  it. 


^  VII. 

WORKS  of  true  merit  are  seldom  very  popular  in 
their  own  day;  for  knowledge  is  on  the  miEirch,  ^nd  men  of 
genius  are  ihe  Prcestolatores  ov  VideUes  XhtLt  sae   far   in 
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» 

.advance'  of  their  comrades.  They  are  not  with  thein^  but 
before  them ;  not  in  the  camp,  but  beyond  it  The  works 
of  Sciolists  and  Dullards  are  still  more  unpopular^  but  from 
a  different  cause ;  and  theirs  is  an  unpopularity  that  will 
remain,  because  they  are  not  before  the  main  body  but  be- 
hind it;  and  as  it  proceeds,  every  moment  increases  the 
distance  of  those  sluggards  that  mre  sleeping  in  the  rear,  but 
diminbhes  the  distance  of  those  heroes  that  have  taken  post 
in  the  van.  Who  then  stands  the  best  chance  of  that  paltry 
prize,  contemporaneous  approbation  ?  He  whose  mediocrity 
of  progress  distances  not  his  comrades,  and  whose  equality 
of \ merit  affords  a  level  on  which  friendship  may  be  built; 
Who  is  not  so  dull  but  that  he  has  something  to  teadb,  and 
not  so  wise  as  to  have  nothing  to  learn ;  Who  is  not  so  far 
before  his  companions  as  to  be  unperceived,  nor  so  far  be^ 
bind  them  as  to  be  unregarded. 


VIII. 

A  TOWN,  before  it  can  be  plundered  and  deserted, 
must  first  be  taken ;  and  in  this  particular  Venus  has  bor- 
rowed a  law  from  her  consort  Mars.  A  woman  that  wishes 
to  retun  her  suitor,  must  keep  liim  in  the  trenches ;  for  this 
is  a  ni^;e  which  the  besieger  never  raises  for  want  of  sup- 
plies, nnce  a  feast  is  more  fatal  to  love  than  a  fast,  and  a 
sorfi^t  than  a  starvation.  Inanition;  may  cause „it  tQ  diea>^ 
daw  death,  but  repletion  always  destroys  it  by  a  sudden 
oi^  We  should  have  as  many  Petrarchs  as  Antcmies,  were 
not  Lauras  much  m<nre  scarce  than  Cleopatras.  ^  . 

■IX. 

•  •      -  .  ... 

'        THOSE  orators  who  give  us  much  noise  and  many 
^ords,  but  little  argument  and  less  wit,  and  who  are  most 
Ipud  when  they  are  th6  least  lucid,  should  take  a  lesson  from' 
the  great  volume  of  Nature ;  she  often  ^ves  us  the  lighthihg 


\ 
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«yM  yfAib^t  (he  tbunchfn  hat  imet  the  thundex"  withcmt 

tbe^^l^itiiing. 

.  jii  ii- 111  .11  •  • 

X.       ' 

L£lr  UB  so  employ  our  youth  that  the  very  old  age^ 
wluch  will  deprive  us  of'  atteiifioii  froth  the  eyeil  of  ike 
women,  shall  enable  us  to  replace  whut  w6  have  lost  with 
'flcnjiething  better^  from  the  ears  of  the  men. 


XL 
THE  renvois  why  gteftt  me9  meet  with  so  litUe  pity 
6r  mttMlmient  m  adversity  would  seem  to  be  this«  Thf 
firifenda  of  a  great  i»iui  were  made  by  his  fortunes^  his 
agemka  by  himadf^  aod  revenge  is  ft  mnch  more  punctual 
paymaster  than  gratitude.  .Those  whom  a  ^^t  mail  has 
marred,  rgoice  at  his  ruin,  and  those  whom  he  has  made» 
look  on  with  indifference  i  because  with  common  minds,  the 
destruction  a£  the  creditor  is  conndered  as  equivalent  to  the 
pajnnent  of  the  debt 

.  mil  ■      ;  i     i'^     i  I       > 

XII. 

OUR  achicivemeilts  and  our  productiQiit  ai-e  oia  mr 
ftillectual  progeny,  aind  he  who  is  enga^d  iii  providing  th«t 
tfa^fte  kftmortal  c^ildt^ci  of  his  nund  shflll  iiiherit  fame^  is  &r 
iftcM  nebfy  oo^fj&ed  than  he  who  is  industrknls  in  order  &iit 
A6  p^sbable  diildi«n  of  1^  body  dioiild  inherk  wimlIiIi. 
This  i^^tioft  will  hd]»  u^  t/b  a  solution  of  tliat  qyMion  tiial 
IM  bettk  so  ofWil  aild  sd  trkiHipluuitly  propoiaed,.  <<  What  hmt 
poakrity  ev^  dmefor  uif  llni  to|>fa^  may  be  rqilidd  ta 
tbuSi  Who  is  it  that  proposes  the  question  ?  one  of  the  present 
generation  of  that  partknilar  moment  when  it  is  proposed : 
but  to  such  it  is  evident  that  poaterity  can  exist  only  in  idea. 
And  if.  it  bejusked,  what  the  idea  of  posterity  ha9  done  fer 
us  ?  we  may  safely  reply  that  it  has  ^bne,  an^  iil  ddngtwo 
most  important  things ;  it  increases  the  energies  of  vi^iie 
and  diminishes  the  excesses  of  vice ;  it  makes  the  iiesioi  iis 
tttote  good,  and  tlie  Worst  of  us  less  bad. 


xni.  . 

NO  improvement  that  takes  place  in  either  of  tkfs 
sexes  can  possibly  be  confined  to  itself;  each  is  an  umrersal 
mirror  to  each ;  and  the  r^peetive  refinement  of  the  one, 
will  always  be  in  redprpcal  proportipo  tQ  the  polish  of  the 
other. 


XIV. 
THOSE  who  at  the  cbmmoieenieht  of  their  clureer 
meet  with  less  cotemporaneous  applause  than  thej.desmrr^y 
are  not  unfrequently  recomp^sed  by  gaining  more  than 
they  deserve  at  th^  end  of  it :  and  although  at  the  earlier 
part  of  their  progress  such  persons  had  ground  to  fear  thaft 
they  were  bom  to  be  starved,  yet  have  they  o£tm  lived  long 
i^iough  to  die  of  a  surfeit.  But  this  applies  not  to  po^teritf, 
which  decides  without  any  regard  to  this  inequality.  Ceo- 
temporaries  are  anxious  to  redeem  a  defeat  of  pen^ralieBy^ 
))y  a  subsequent  exciess  of  {Miaise ;  but  from  the  very  nature 
of  things  it  is  impossible  for  posterity  to  commit  dither  the 
one  fault  or  the  other.  Doctor  Johnson  is  a  remarkid>le  in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  advanced;  he  was 
a>nsidered  less  than  he  really  was  in  his  morn  of  hfe,  and 
greater,  thaii  he  really  wad  in  its  meridian.  FosHerity  has 
calmly  placed  him  where  he  ought  to  be, — ^betw^n  the  two 
extremes.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  not  only  the  most 
interesting,  but  also  the  most  disinterested  c£  biographers^ 
for  he  is  constantly  raising  Ms  heto  at  the  e:i^nseof  him- 
^If.  '  He  liow  and  then  proposes  some  very  silly  qnesffidns 
to  his  oracle.  He  once  asked  him^  pray,  Doctor,  do  yo4 
think  you  could  make  any  part  of  the  Ramblier  better  ^an 
it  is  ?  Yes,  sir,  said  the  Doctor,  I  could  make  the  best  pttrtk 
tiefter.  Biit  posterity,  were  she  to'  dte  the  Doctor  before  her, 
ibight  perhaps  propose  a  more  perplexing  question,— Pray, 
Doctor,  do  you  think  you  could  mdke die vroraltpaxiB won^ ? 


XV. 

THE  t^timcMa  fif  thosf?  wlw4^¥  Vhe  lejtf*  ip  iio^ 
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Unusually^  that  very   testimony  that  ought  most  to  be 
'doubted. 

XVI. 

IT  is  curious  that  intellectual  darkness  creates  smne 
authors,  whom  physical  darkness  would  destroy ;  such  would 
be  totally  nlent  if  they  were  absolutely  blind,  and   their 
ability  to  write  would  instantly  cease  with  their  ability  to 
4Pead.^    They  cotdd  neither  draw,  like  Shak^peare,  on  ima- 
gination;   like  Bacon,  on  reflection;   like  Ben  Jonson,  on 
nuemory ;   nor,  like  Milton,  on  alL     These  traffickers  in 
'literature  are  Uke  bankcfrs  in  one  respect,  and  like  bakers  in 
^nibther.  '^  Like  bankers,  because  they  carry  on  business  with 
:a  small  capital  of  their  own^  and  a  very  large  one  of  other 
*menX  and  a  run  would  be  equally  fatal  to  both.     They  are 
•hke  bakers,  because  while  the  one  manufactures  his  bread 
,and  the  other  his  bobk^  neither  of  them  has  had  any  hand  in 
'ihe  production  of  tl^it  which  forms  the  staple  of  his  respective 
'isotnmbdity; 

XVII. 
WITH  the  offspring  of  genius,  the  law  of  parturition 
10  reversed ;  the  throes  are  in  the  conception,  the  pleasure 
in  ^the  birth. 


XVIII. 
AS  no  roads  are  so  rough  as  those  that  have  just 
been  mended,  so  no  sinners  are  so  intolerant  as  those  that 
liave. just  turned,  sunts. 


XIX. 
WHEN  dunces  call  us  fools  without  proving  us  to 
be  so,  our  best  retort  is  to  prove  them  to  be  fools  without 
condescen^ng  to  call  them  so. 


PEDANTRY  crams  our  heads  with  learned  lumber» 
and  takes  out  our  brains  to  'make  room  for  it. 
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XX.I.  \    ......  [ui 

HE  that  pleases  himself  withoui  bijuring  his  neigHl 
hour,  is  quite  as  likely  to  please  half  the  world,  as  he  who 
vainly  strive^  to  please  the  whole  of  it;  he  also  stands  a  far 
better  chance  of  a  minority  in  his  favour,  unce  upon  all  equal 
divisions  he  will  be  fairly  entitled  to  his  own  casting  vote. 


XXII. 
I  HAVE  often  heard  it  canvassed  how  far  it  would 
be  beneficial  that  written  speeches  should  be  permitted  to  be 
read  in  our  Houses  of  Parliament.  Madame  De  Stael, 
who  in  the  infancy  of  the  French  revolution,  saw  the  conse- 
quences of  written  speeches  developed  before  her  eyes,  has, 
with  her  usual  discernment,  set  the  question  at  rest,  by  de- 
ciding  in  favour  of  the  system  that  excludes  them.  In  the 
British  Senate,  she  observes,  it  is  a  rule  not  to  read  a  written 
speech,  it  must  be  spoken^  so  that  the  number  of  persons 
capable  of  addressing  the  House  with  effect  is  of  necessity 
very  small.  But,  she  adds,  as  soon  as  permission  is  given 
to  read  either  what  we  have  written  for  ourselves,  or  what 
othera  have  written  for  us,  men  of  eminence  are  no  longer 
the  permanent  leaders  of  an  assembly,  and  thus  we  lose  the 
great  advantages  of  a  free  government,  that  of  giving  talent 
its  place,  and  consequently  of  prompting  all  men  to  the  im* 
provement  of  their  faculties. 


XXIII. 
WOMEN  will  pardon  any  offence  rather  than  a 
neglect  of  their  charms,  and  rejected  love  reenters  the 
female  bosom  with  a  hatred  more  implacable  than  that  of 
Coriolanus,  when  he  returned  to  Rome.  In  good  truth  we 
should  have  many  Potiphars,  were  it  not  that  Josephs  are 
scarce.  ^  All  Addison's  address  and  integrity  were  found  ne* 
cessary  to  extricate  him  from  a  dilemma  of  this  kind.  The 
Marquiss  Des  Vardes  fared  not  so  well.  Madame  the 
Duchess  of  Orlewis  fell  in  love  with  him,  although  she  knew 
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h0  waf  tk  gaUant  of  MacUme  Soissonfy  hw  most  intimate 
fiiend.  She  eren  wwK  io  fiMr  as  to  raidce  a  oonfidante  of 
Madame  SoiflMm%  Wfao^  not  oply  agpreed  to  gi^e  him  «q^ 
but  carried  her  extrnTagaiice  so  far  as  to  send  for  the  Mar^ 
qiiisy  and  to  rdeaae.  bim»  in  th^  presence  of  Madamt^  fnun 
^  bis  ob^gajdo9^»  a^d  to  inake  him  forinally  over  to  her.  The 
Marquis  Des  V ardes  dealing  this  to  be  only  an  artifice  of  gal- 
kntry  to  try  how  faithful  he  was  in  his  amours,  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  decla;re  himself  incapable  of  change,  but  in  terms 
fi^ll  of  respect  for  Madame,  but  of  passion  for  the  Duchess. 
Igis  ruin  was  determined  upon  from  that  moment,  nor  could 
his  fidelity  to  the  one,  save  him  from  tibe  efi^s  of  that 
hatred  his  indifference  had  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  other. 
A3  a  policiser,  the  marquis  reasoned  badly;  for  had  he 
bqen  eight  in  his  conclusion,  it  would  have  been  no  difficult 
tnatter  fioc  him,  on  the  ladies  discovering  thdr  plot,  to  have 
persuaded  his  first  favourite  that  his  heart  was  not  in  the 
thing,  and  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  snare,  only  from  a 
deference  to  her  commands ;  and  if  he  were  wrong  in  his 
eonclunon,  which  was  the  case,  women  do  not  like  a  man  the 
worse  for  having  many  favourites  if  he  deserts  them  all  for 
h^ ;  she  fandes  that  she  herself  has  the  power  of  fixing  the 
wanderer ;  that  other  women  conquer  like  the  Parthians,  but 
that  she  herself,  like  the  Bomans,  cannot  only  make  con^ 
quests,  but  retain  them.^ 


XXIV. 
IN  dvil  jurisprudencef  it  too  often  happens  that  there 
is  so  much  law  that  there  is  no  room  for  justice,  and  that  the 

^  It  liaUaws  upon  tht  iame  priadple  that  the  converse  of  whathas. 
bfen  ofletecl  alNnre  will  also  be  true,  and  that  women  will  pardon  almost 
woj  eztraFagancies  in  the  men,  if  they  appear  to  ha^e  been  the  uncon« 
trolable  effects  of  an  inordinate  lo^e  and  admiration.  It  is  well  known 
from  the  confession  of  Catharine  herself,  that  Alexia  Orloi^  though  at  that 
tfane  a  common  soldier  in  the  guarda^  had  the  h0r4k^  tp  make  tbe^# 
a^vancesrtii^e^Auloeittri;^  of  ail  theRussias. 

t  Orietrancea  of  this  kmd  are  not  likely  to  be  speedily  redressed,  oor 
many  accounts,  some  of  which  I  hare  elsewhere  enumerated.    There  k 
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claimant  expires  of  wrong,  in  the  midst  of  right^  as  manners 
dk>  of  thirst,  in  ^e  midst  of  wat». 


XXV. 

TOO  high  an  appreciation  of  our  own  talents  is  the 
chirf  cause  why  experi^ice  preaches  to  us  all  in  vain.  Hence 
It  happens,  that  both  in  public  and  in  private  life,  we  so 
constantly  see  men  playing  that  very  game  at  which  they 
know  that  others  have  been  ruined  ;  but  they  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  shall  play  it  with  more  skill.  The  poweiful 
are  more  deaf  to  the  voice  of  experience,  than  their  inferiors, 
from  the  very  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Power  multiplies  flatterers^  and  flatterers^  multiply  our  deltt- 
mcms,  by  hiding  us  from  ourselves^  It  is  on  this  ptindple 
only,  that  we  can  account  for  such  a  reign  as  that  of  the 
SecQind  Charles,  treading  so  quickly  upon  that  of  the  First 
The  fcn*met:  was  restored  to  a  throne  that  might  be  said  to 
have  been  built  out  of  the  very  materials  that  composed  the 
scafibld  of  his  father !  He  converted  it  into  an  Altar  of  Bac- 
chanalians, where  he  himself  ofiiciated  as  high  priest  of  the 
orgies,  while  every  principle  of  purity  ^d  of  honour,  were 
the  costly  victims  that  bedewed  with  libAtipns,  and  bedizened 
with  flowers,  ^were  led  in  disgusting  splendour  to  the  sacri- 
fice. 

an  esprit  du  corps  amongst  lawyers  which  is  carried  to  a  greater  height 
than  in  any  other  profession;  its  force  here  is  more  prominent,  because 
it  is  more  effectual.  Lawyers  are  the  only  ci?il  delinquents  whose 
judges  must  of  necesnty  be  chosen  from  themsejfes.'  Therefore  the 
''  Quis  custodiei  ipsos  cusiodes  ^'  is  a  more  perplexing  question  with 
ngaxd  to  them,  than  any  other  body  of  men.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
whole  Civil  Code  is  now  become  a  most. unwieldy  machine,  without  the 
least  chance  of  being  improved,  for  to  those  who  manage  its  movements, 
its  value  rises  in  precise  proportion  to  its  complication,  and  to  them  it 
is  most  profitable,  when  its  performs  the  least.  This  machine  devours 
an  immensity  of  paper  in  the  shape  of'  bank  notes,  and  returns  to  its 
customers  other  paper  in  the  phape  of  legal  instruments  and  documents, 
from  which  on  examination  nothing  can  be  learnt,  except  that  the  par- 
ties have  been  regulariy  ruined  according  to  law. 

Vot.II.  « 
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HE  that  would  thon>ygh}j  aco^Hf^k  himself  fer^lfe 
government  of  human  affairs,  should  have  a  wisdom  that 
can  look  forward  into  things  that  are  present,  and  a  learning 
.ii^%  can  look  h^^k  into  things  tliat  ar^  p^st*  B^t  t(ie  poring 
p949Bt^  who  VriU  slake  his  thirst,  onfy  fvofi^  tM»tiqij[Uy»  i^ 
.find  th^t  it  abounds  with  wells  so  deep,  tb^l  spqa^  of  then 
vf^epe  |K>t  worth  the  digging  «nd  itom  so  dflrk  th«t  thfij  are 
i^.ycH^  the  descending;  yet  so  dry  withal^  that  h^  vill 
€(nm  up  more  thirsty  thiMX  h(»  went  down,  wUk  eye^  blkided 
by  t)]^  dust  of  tune,  and  with  lips  unquenched  fay;  tbe:li\iag 
weteni  of  truth.  Wisdom,  however,  and  loaming,  should 
•go  hand  in  hand^  they  are  sp  beauti&dly  qualified  ftr 
snutoal  assistance.  But  it  is  b^:ler  to  haxe  wisdom  widKNit 
leannng^  than  learning  without  wisdom;  just  as  it  is  better 
ta  be^iidi  without  bong  the  possesses  c£  a  mine,  than  to  ht 
die  posstsscr  of  a  mine  without  beingTich. 


XXVII. 
WHEN  we  have  lost  a  favourite  horse  op  a  dog,  w^ 
UiRially  endeavour  to  console  ourselves^  by<  the  recdiection  et 
some  badqualitiet  thqr  happened  to  possess ;  and  we  are  very 
apt  to  tranquSfiae  ouc  minds  fay  similar  reminiscences,  on  tlie 
death  of  those  friends  who  have  left  us  Clothing. 

xxvm. 

WH  EN  certain  persons  alnise  us,  let  us  ask  oanekei 
what  description  of  characters  it  it  that  they  adini¥e;  ife- 
shall  ofteQ  find  tins  a  very  consolatory  question.  '      ' 

XXIX. 

WHY  is  it  that  we  so  constantly  hear  m^Or  CQiofdWun 

\  *  Some  contepd  that  the  modems  have  less  stiength  th^n  t)ie  andentSj 
hut  it  would  be  nearer  the  truths  to  insist  that  the  moderos  have  less 
weakness ;  the  muscularity  of  their  mind  on  some  pomts  is  no|  ei^feebled 
by  aay  ricketty  conformation  on  others^  and  this  enables  us  to  aso^ 
the  ladder,  of  science^  high  enough  to  be  on  a  level  with  th^  w'lsdovfk  of 
our  forefathers  at  some  times^  and  above  their  errors  at  all  times.  * 


/ 


:»igof.lteif  litemory,*  hm  none  of  thrfr  judgment;  ii  It  tMt 

Hicrjr  «re  less  ashamed  df  n  short  ttienidry,  because  they  hate 

faecrdS  tliait  thib^ift  a  failifig  of  gteat  \^fte,  Or  k  it  becausd  nothing 

is  utore  comiflaon  than  a  fool,  with  a  strong  nidmbi*y»  n«r 

^moi^  raire  thaal  s(  )|1rtn  of  setise  with  a  weak  judgment;  -   '    • 


XXX.    • 

AS  the  mean  haik  ^  cdctilating  avarice,  that  some- 
^tiipes  inclines  Ihem  to  give^  so  the  nu^annnaf »  have  a 
condescending  generosity^  than  sometimes  incline  ih/em  ^ 
'^eceive. 

PHILOSOPHY  is  to  Poetry,  what  old  age  is  to 
youth ;  and  the  stem  truths  of  Philosophy  are  as  fatal  to 
the  fictions  of  the  one,  a»  the  diilling  testimonies  of  expe- 
iii^Qi^  «$^^  to  theli^p^  e^  the  o&er. 


:  XXXII. 

NO  refbrmation  is  sa  hazardous  as  tiiat  of  retrendv 
meht;  it  forces  the  corrupt  to  give  a  practical  assent  to  a 
system  which  they  outwardly  extol^  but  inwardly  execrate^ 
^Vj^ntlde  brij^t  talent  and  still  brighter  integrity  of  M^ 
Neejker,t  were  not  ^(jjuaj  to  the  host  of  enemies  whidr  his 
mllexible  adherence  to  economy  bad  created  around  him;  I 
was  placed,  says  he,  in  a  situation,  where  I  was  under  the 
constant  necessity  of  dTsobUgihg  all  those  whom  I  knew,  in 

*  Of  all  the  &culties  of  the  tilii^d,  txf^ory  is  the  first  that  flourishes, 
^Mthe  Hiit'^t  dk6.  QUiMSItttA  Mii'siM^ilSuMufft  irterhoyia  tantum 
ingaHi ;"  bnlr  If  lids  maadm:  wiera  either  ttue^6r  btil^ed>  t»  te  M>  ikit 
men' would  be  as  satisfied  with  their  memer^f,  o»  th^  at  present;  fN 
with  their  judginentw    .  , 

i;.So  firm  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  this  great  man  by  the  w^oie 
nation  of  Prahce,  thatdn  his  re-asVuniption  ol  oftce,  the  trench  funds 
i^dte'iMrtjf  p^r  eierit  ih  dn^day.  ITad  M.  tieckertiad  plenitude  of  powei-^ 
dr  M/Mvalmauptirity  ot  pi^ipfe,  rould  the  tdtiney Hli^  do«is  ^^M 
would,  or  the  laUer  wM  he  joo^ld^  in  either  case  tUt  Wi^dtrkvjabt^wi 
had  been  pre^'ented. 


so  MANY  THIN68 

order  to  secure  the  interests  of  those  whom  I  knew  not.  Even 
the  ladies  at  court  would  demand  pensions,  says  Madame  De 
Stael,  with  as  much  confidence,  as  a  Marshal  of  France 
would  complain  of  being  superseded.  What,  they  would 
say,  is  three  thousand  livres  to  the  king:  three  thousand 
livres,  replied  M.  Necker,  are  the  taxation  of  a  village. 


XXXIII. 


SELFLOVE,  in  a  well  regulated  breast,  is  lui  the 
steward  of  the  household,  superintending  the  expenditure, 
and  seeing  that  benevolence  herself  should  be  prudential,  in 
order  to  be  permanent,  by  providing  that  the  reserv<Mr 
which  £eeds,  should  also  be  fed. 


XXXIV. 
SOME  authors  write  nonsense  in  a  clear  stylc^  and 
others  sense  in  an  obscure  one ;  some  can  reason  without 
being  able  to  persuade,  others  can  persuade  without  being 
able  to  reason ;  some  dive  so  deep  that  they  descend  into 
darkness,  and  others  soar  so  high  that  they  give  us  no  light; 
and  some  in  a  v«n  attempt  to  be  cutting  and  dry,  give  us 
only  that  which  is  cut  and  dried.  We  should  labour 
therefore,  to  treat  with  ease,  of  things  that  are  difficult ;  with 
familiarity,  of  things  that  are  novel;  and  with  perspcacity, 
of  things  that  ar6  profound. 


XXXV. 

WHAT  we  conceive  to  be  failings,  in  osiers,  are  not 
unfirequently  owing  to  some  defidencies  in  biirsdives;  thus 
plain  men  think  handsome  "v^omen  want  passion,  and  plain 
women  think  young  men  want  poHteness;  dull  writers  think 
all  readers  devoid  of  taste,  and  dull  readers  think  witty 
writers  devoid  of  brilliance;  old  men  can  see  nothing  to 
admire  in  the  present  days ;  and  yet  former  days  were  not 
better,  but  it  is  they  tbemsdves  that  have  become  worse. 


V 

\ 
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tV  FEW  WOBOi.  Zi 

XXXVI 

A  THOROUGH  i^oed  Antiquamn  not  only  re- 
members  what  all  other  people  have  thought  proper  to  for-^ 
get,  but  he  also  forgets  what  all  other  people  thuik  it  proper 
to  remember. 


XXXVIL 
SPEAKING,  says  Lord  Bacon,  makes  a  ready  man^ 
reading  a  full  man,  and  writing  a  ccvrect  man.  The  first 
position  perhaps  is  true .  for  those  are  often  the  most  rea^ 
to  speak,  who  have  the  least  to  say.  But  reading  wiU  nol 
always  make  a  full  man,  for  the  memories  of  some  men  are 
like  the  buckets  of  the  daughters  of  Danae,.  and  i^c^tain 
nothing;  others  have  KCoUections  like  ihe  bolters  of  a  mill, 
that  retain  the  diaff  and  let  the  fiour  escape ;  these  men  will 
have  fulness,  but  it  will  be  with  the  drawback  of  dulness* 
Neither  will  writing  always  accomplish  what  his  Lordship 
has  declared,  otherwise  some  of  our  most  voluminous  wri- 
ters, would  put  in  their  claim  for  correctness,  to  whom  thdr 
readers  would  more  justly  award  correction.  But  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  compare  intellectual  wealth  to  current,  we  may 
say  that  from  a  man's  speaking,  we  may  guess  how  much 
ready  money  he  has ;  from  his  reading  what  legacies  have 
been  left  him ;  and  from  his  writing,  how  much  he  am  sit 
down  and  draw  for,  on  his  banker^ 


.  XXXVIIL 
DRUNKENNESS  is  the  vice  of  a  good  constitution, 
or  of  a  bad  memory ;  of  a  constitution  so  treacherously  good» 
that  it  never  bends  until  it  breaks ;  or  of  a  memory  that  re- 
collects the  pleasures  of  getting  drunk,  but  forgets  the  pains 
9f  getting  sober. 


XXXIX. 

TRUE  goodness  is  not  without  that  germ  of  great* 
that  can  bear  with  patience  the  mistakes  of  the  ignorant. 


and  the  censures  of  the  maHgnant.  The  approbation  of 
€|rod  is  her  **  exceeding  great  nxMrd^  and  she  would  not 
debase  a  diing  sp  p^eeious,  by  an  ossoeiation  with  the  ooa^ 
taminating  ^udi^s  of  maiiw 


•  XL. 
WOMEN  that  ate  the  least  bashful,  are  not  unfre- 
quenttj  the  tuost  modest;  and  we  are  neyer  more  deceived^ 
than  when  we  would  infer  any  laxity  of  {^indple,  &om  that 
^^eeAovck  a£  demeanour,  which  often  arises  from  a  total  ighoo 
ranee  of  vice.  Prudery,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  assumed 
t>ather  ti)  keep  off  the  sus|Hcion  of  criminality,  than  criminid- 
ity  itself,  and  is  resorted  to,  to  defend  the  ^  fair  wearer,  not 
from  the  whispers  of  our  sex,  but  of  her  OMrn ;  foirt  it  is  a 
cumbersome  panoply,  and,  like  heavy  armour,  is  seMom  worn, 
except  by  those  who  attire  themselves  for  the  con^at,  or 
who  have  received  a  woiuid. 


:   ■;  •  .        ■   ■    xLi.  V  . 

WHAT  Footejo^lfe  ^aid  of  cuckoldom,  might  more 
^ruly  he  said  of  fame;  it  is  npthing  if  you  do  not  know  it, 
and  very  little  if  you  do.  j^xjp:  dx)^  the  similarity  end  here; 
fi>r  iQ  both  cases,  the  pnnp^pals,  though  £rst  .concerned,  aiQ 
usually  the  very  parties  that  are  last  informe4» 


XLII. 

.  AN  ambassadojT^  from  Naples,  once  said- of  the 
]^pun^  ladies  of  Paris,  that  they  loVed  with  thek  heads^jWi 
fhouglit  with  their  hearts;  aijid  could  the^amp  amhayadoi; 

4  ■■..'-'  ■  -  ■  -  ,-  .         -  . 

( 
•  »     _  .  '  ■  .     '  .  '■  ■       "^ 

*  *-lSii»same  ambassador  was  ho  disgrace  to  his  corps^  and  some, ot' 
his  fraternity  would  not  be  the  worse  for  a  spice  of  his  penetration:  Od 
being  asked  by  a  lady,  how  it  happgaad  4bat  the  women  have  so  much 
political  influence  in  France^  but 4M).littl^  in  England?  he  repHed^  the 
reason  is  that  men  govern  in  fVatiCe;  but  in  £|ngland  th^  X^ws;  the 
w«m^R  e^'iniSu€nce  tliemen^  but  ^ey  lean  have  nothm^  to  dd  with  the 
I4w8,  but  to  cbey  them;         ^ii/    > 


iiiii?i|r  «ee  41  c4Kalfi  dflftit  of  young  gedtkmth  in  Lcsidon^  li^ 
migkl  'lu»  «tttly  my  of  Ihedi,  that  they  iM  n^itlm,  irith 


i<>lii       I  •    ii^r 


XLIII. 
GOOD  i^th  k  ihe  richefti  Extbcquer  of  Pf4»^,  fel* 
the  htote  it  i^  dt^aurn  tipoh,  the  fitiri^ir  it  is(^  aftd  kd  rfeSO«l«^ 
tiUf^ctse^  vrith  i^  {MytnisMs.  But  a  fabdbdod  ftofei  iSo^jf^ 
Lip^,  is  to  anaticm,  What  the  mistfikl^  df  &  nigtial  i$  ti^m 
amy:  the  Mnol*d  bf  a  king  id  ad  a  ^fimim  W&ie  llltirltlc^^  ^ 
withhold  Ms  W6rd  is  td  ^thhoM  ih^  lights  but  U^^^  i^ 
irord  and  not.tb  fdtfQ  it^  is  not  oiify  to  urif hhold  ^d  tAi^ 
light,  but  to  set  up  a  false  one. 


XLIV. 

WE  pity  those  thai  h^ve  lost  their  eyes,  because 
tbef  AdrtAt  ^k  '06fmitj9  «^^  thankM  fi»  our  as^stance, 
mi  4o  wt  d^  ua  that  light  irliich  tbty  th^mselTes  fafve 
hiiU  Qqt  4t  in  &«  odM^wiie  iHth  the  bUndliiesi  cf  the  imad^ 
which,  although  it  be  a  calamity  far  mott  d^^atskk^  ^eidooi 
obtains  that  full  commiseration  it  deserves.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  mentally  bUnd  too  often  claim  to  be  sharp  sighted, 
and  in  one  respect  are  so,  *^ee  i^ey  can  perceive  that  in 
tlinBiel9iea.wiitcKilf>  eMielsecan  discover.  Heti^e  it  hap- 
pens that  they  are  not  only  indignant  at  the  proATei^  ast- 
sistance  of  the  enlightened,  but  most  officiously  obtrude  their 
guidance  upon  them.  Infiexibiliiy,  idas,  is  not  confined  to 
truth,  nor  inconstancy  to  errar,  mi  those  who  have  the  least 
pretensipus  to  dogmatize,  are  not  always  those  who  have  the 
toe  least  incTina^on  to  do  so.  It  is  upOn  such  lamentable 
occafflons  as  these,  that  the  Scriptural  Paradox  hisis  beeh 
carried  to  a  still  greater  e^c^ss  of  absurdity,  when  the  pre- 
iumption  of  ttiQse  that  are'blind^  would  insist  u|)on  leaoii^ 
\e  ifUU  can  see. 


.    EVERY  man,  if  he  would  he  candid,  and'  sum  up 


h» 


94  UAVY   THINGS 

his  own  case,  as  impartially  as  he  would  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour, would  probably  come  to  this  oondusioo,  that  he 
knows  enough  of  others  to  be  certain  that  he  himself  has 
enemies,  and  enough  of  himself,  to  be  as  cert^n  that  he 
deserves  them.  But  we  are  dissatisfied,  not  so  much  with 
the  quantum  .of  the  requital,  as  with  the  quarter  from 
whence  it  comes,  and  are  too  apt  to  fancy  that  our  punish- 
ment is  not  deserved,  because  it  is  not  always  injBicted  pre- 
cisely by  the  proper  hand.  But  in  as  mOch  as  the  bitter 
seeds  of  offence  are  sometimes  sown  without  producing  re- 
venge, their  proper  harvest,  so  we  also  are  not  to  wonder, 
if  at^  other  times  the  harvest  should  spring  up,  even  where 
no  seed  has  been  sown. 


XLVI. 

GROSS  and  vulgar  minds  will  always  pay  a  higher 
respect  to  wealth  than  to  talent,  for  wealth,  although  it  be 
a  far  less  efficient  source  of  power  than  talent,  happens  to 
be  far  more  intelligible. 


XLVII. 

MARRIAGE  is  a  feast  where  the  grace  is  some- 
times better  than  ttie  dinner. 


XLVIII. 

THE  freest  possible  scope  should  be  ^ven  to  all  the 
opinions,  discussions,  and  investigations  of  the  learned ;  if 
frail  they  will  fall,  if  right  they  will  remain ;  like  steam  they 
are  dangerous  only  when  pent  in,  restricted,  and  confined. 
These  discordancies  in  the  moral  world,  lik^  the  apparent 
war  of  the  elements  in  the  natural,  are  the  very  means  hj 
which  wisdom  and  truth  are  ultimately  established  in  the 
cme,  and  peace  and  harmony  in  the  other. 


IK   FEW  WORDS.  S5 

XLIX. 

GREAT  examples  to  virtue,  or  to  vice^  are  not  so 
productive  of  imitation  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed. 
The  fact  is,  there  are  hundreds  that  want  energy,  for  one  that 
wants  ambition,  and  sloth  has  prevented  as  many  vices  m 
some  minds,  as  virtues* in  others.  Idleness  is  the  grand 
pacific  ocean  of  life,  and  in  that  stagnant  abyss,  the  most 
salutary  things  produce  no  good,  the  most  iioxious  lio  ev3. 
l^ce  indeed,  abstractedly  considered,  may  be,  and  oftai  f  s, 
engendered  in  idleness,  but  the  moment  it  becomes  effid;^ 
ently  idee,  it  must  quit  its  cradle  and  cease  to  be  idle. 


L. 

WHETHER  we  are  fidlers  or  philosophers  we  are 
equally  puffed  up  by  our  acquirements,  and  equally  vmn  of 
our  art  But  the  fidler  is  more  ingenuous  than  the  philoso^ 
pher,  nnce  he  boldly  places  his  own  profession  at  the  hesA 
of  every  other,  and  in  ail  the  self  complacency  of  egotism 
exclaims  *^(me  God,  one  Farrinelli.**'  Perhaps  he  is  rights 
tat  in  both  pinrsuits  the  value  of  the  prize  often  conrists 
solely  in  the  difficulty  of  attaining  it.  ^ut  the  philoi^phei, 
with  as  much  arrogance  as  the  fidler,  has  a  trifle  more  of 
circumspection.  Proud  of  being  thought  incapable  of  pride, 
he  labours  less  to  exalt  his  particular  pursuit,  than  to  lower 
those  of  his  n^hbours,  and  from  the  flimsiness  of  thdr 
structures,  would  slyly  establish  the  solidity  of  his  own. 
He  would  rather  be'  the  master  of  a  hovel  amidst  mins, 
than  €i  a  palace  if  confronted  by  piles  of  equal  grandeur 
and  dimensions.  But  pride  is  a  paradoxical  Proteus,  eter^ 
naDy  diverse  yet  ever  the  same ;  for  Plato  adopted  a  moil 
magnificent  mode  of  displaying  his  contempt  for  magnifi« 
eence,  while  neglect  would  have  restored  Diogenes  to  com- 
mon sense  and  clean  linen,  since  he  would  have  had  no  tub, 
from  the  moment  he  had  no  spectators.  *^  Thus  I  tram- 
ple," said  Diogenes,  **  on  the  pride  of  Plato ;''  but,  rejoined 
Vhkjbf  *^  wiih  greater  pride^  O  Diogenes.'^ 


I 


S6  'MAHir   TJfflKtif 

.  so  idle  are  dull  retdm^  and  jo  uidiiftriaMryure  dull 
autbpiis,  thkt  pudfl^ed  nonsense  bids  fair  to  blow  iinpuJBRs4 
;iense  wholly  out  of  the  field. 


LII.  • 

.tiban  the  merits  but  |XNtteaty  wiU  ^r^ttrd  Ad  mmt  Mfitat 
Aso,  liiefluuiu 


Lin. 

WE  shall  at  times  dmnce  upon  men  of  profound  and 
recondite  acquirements,  but  whose  qualifications,  from  the 
incommunicative  and  inactive  habits  of  their  owbckil  are  as 
utterly  useless  to  othersp  as  though  the  possessovs  hadtbo;! 
not  A'  person  [of  this  cla9s  may  be  con^pared  to  a  ^ne 
chronometer,  but  which  has  no  hands Jto  its  dial;  Jboth.  ai? 
constantly  light,  without  corKcting  any  that  are  wxpi^ 
and  may  be  carried  round  the  wierld  without  assisting  onup 
individual  ather  in  making  a  discovery,  or  taking  an  obs^ 
vation. 


T9mk<neano9,  luiow  tfay^db^  is  a  pfsecc^t  ^idh^  1^  M 
■ifonhed  descended  from  heaven,  4t  Mto  4e$Btndiit,'  ^pA 
mao909i  'Bui  the  sane  authoriCf  has  hot  bton  bttld  ^Ibti^  U 
^SUmiiM  it  had  ytt  reaehed  the  «drth$  aod  ftoHi  ^  tiM 
mitmtsb^rve^  we  nlight  &e  parddoed  for  Mq^Min^  llhttt 
tbM  celestial  ttabdm  was  gtiUtm  iUjoutneif.  The  tdifld^  M« 
A<gt«ye,  0eea  cU  things  rather  than  itself,  aiid  pMlKMot)h<^ilH 
19C^  trareOersy  are  often  far  better  informed  «»  1^  what  h 
gmg  fm  odnooJ  than  tXhrnne^  I  Uame  not  AcMd  wlid^  tm 
^  jfde  the  Itvsdi  df  Ciuaa,  or  the  pyvafliids  «f  Eg;);^,  ^ 
cataractls  of  me  Missouri^  or  ^  apexi  of  CItelidtdSM ;  btit 


r  . 


'•  Bktir  complains  of  the  dearth  of  good  Historians  in  hiidaf,;  m  ^ 
that  could  boast  of  HUttie^  Robertson^  and  Gibbon.     ^  ' 


if  they  would  examine  that  'iffiich  far  surpasses^  not  only 
Jbe  4i:tifij^id  ifond^iB  of  t^  old  wprl^,  bpt  ^  i^tpral  won- 
.  (^s  of  tl;ie  A^A^  t^^  :  >  >^ 

•  '  *  T  •  «,w-  " 

«  •  .  ,  .-•.*  '  _X^  '  •  ......  ,^4^«t  ..-»•", 

i^   ^      ■     .  -      ■     ""  M  .' T^^m^^i'm'i^^fT^^   ■,  -     ,  J   /  .       - 

L.i:  ASt^inothertonguein'w(ii6iiweconyerse/%ttietd^ 
tlttnguttgja  We  t«S  talfc,  tihou^  few  are  tatight  it,  Ssi)^  tfie  mbtlt^ 
'^#k  li^  wMch  we  aet,  is  the  onfy  sdende  we  nerrf  hMotwcA 
^f^  Wff-are  all  more  or  less  obliged  to  priicfisfe  it,  d)ib6t^||^' ft 
isiieT^heatd  of  in  the  "sdiodls.  Th^  anifient  pIffleiBOphen 
indeeij  sc^'ntittized  man  in  idl  Ks  'rariou?  htaaHngi  vitti  cofl^- 
dedi^ns,  Ixyth  as  to  his  in(ii^dii^t  ^nS  sodal  relations^  aar  to 
«is  present  capabilities,  and  future  hopes.  Bat  althott^ 
they  have  descanted  so  largely  dbotit  Iftin,  and  abeift  liim 
they  have  left  us  little  that  is  satisfactory  or  conclusive,  and 
one  short  sentence  uttered  ly  a  despised  and  persecuted  man 
in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  p^haps,  is  worth  it  all.  For 
truth  is.qne,r  but  error  mqldfanous,  since,  tbere^jo^y  be  a 
thousand  opinions  pii  any  subject,  but  usually  only  one 
th^  is  right.  That  these'  sdg^s  of  dn&quiijf  Vandered  .very 
far  fcoin  the  mark,  may  be  collected  from  their  glanng.  coiv^ 
iradiciions  constantty  of  eacb  other,  and.  often  of  theipsdves, 
Butijke  moles  they  yfe^e  indiistTicms,  and  lite  them  thev 
worked  ui  the  &r^j,  fancied  themselves  Very  <fe^/?|  when  th«y^ 
wer^  only  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface/tjir^  up.^g^eatf 
deaffof  ruhbish^  and  caused  men  to  stuiMe  e^viA  trip.  'Never-, 
theiess  they  had  so  numerous  an  audience,:  that  the  copimon^ 
lousiness  of  life  ran  a  lAsk  of  being  negWcted  for  speculations^ 
upon  it,  and  It  iras  fortunate  that  .some  of  these  s^ges,  mot 
only  walked  biarefoot  themselves,  but  encouraged,  their'  foU 
(pwers  to  do  the  same ;  for  logic  had  become  fiir  ir^ore. cheap 
at  Athens  than  leather,  and  syllo^sms  than  sboesl  TSui  even 
(his  state  of  thingis  bad  its  portion  of  jgood ;  for  He  that  knew 
hoi  where  to~get  a  dinner,  was  in  the  highest  statfe  of  prac- 
tical disci^pBne  for  a  declamation  on  the  advantages  df'lem^ 


of  the  stars. 
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THOSE  who  would  draw  conduaons  unfavourable 
to  Christianity  from  the  circumstance  that  many  belieyers 
have  turned  sceptics,  but  few  sceptics,  believers,  haveforgotten 
the  answer  of  Arcesilaus,  to  one  that  asked  him  why  many 
w^it  from  other  sects  to  the  Ejncureens,  but  none  from  the 
.Epicureans  to  die  othor  sects;— Because,  said  he,  of  men, 
aome[are  made  Eimuds,  but  of  Eunuchs  never  any  are 
jnade  men«  In  matters  rfreBgion,  it  too  often  happens  that 
belief  goes  before  examination,  "and  we  take  our  creed  from 
pur  nurse,  but  not  our  conviction.  If  the  intellectual  food 
should  afterwards  rise  upon  the  stomach,  it  is  because  in 
diis  unnatural  order  of  things,  the  act  of  swallowing  has 
jireeeded  the  ceremony  of  tasting. 


LVIL 

FEW  things  are  more  destructive  of  the  best  interests 
of  society,  than  the  prevalent,  but  mistaken  notion,  that  it 
requires  a  vast  deal  of  talent  to  be  a  successful  knave.  For 
this  portion,  while  it  diminishes  that  odium  which  ought  to 
attach  to  fiaudy  in  the  part  of  those  who  suffer  by  it,  in- 
creases also  die  temptation  to  comnut  it,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  profit  by  it ;  ance  there  are  so  many  who  would  rather 
be  written  down  knaves,  than  fools.  But  the  plain  fact  is, 
that  to  be  hcmest  with  success,  requires  far  more  talent  than 
to  be  a  rogue,  and  to  be  honest  wHhoui  success,  requires  far 
more  magnanimity ;  for  trick  is  not  dexterity,  cunning  is  not 
skill,  and  mystery  is  not  profoundness.  The  honest  man 
proposes  to  arrive  at  a  certain  point,  by  one  striught  and 
narrow  road,  that  is  beset  on  all  rides  with  obstacles  and  with 
impediments.  He  would  rather  stand  still,  dian  proceed  by 
trespassing  on  the  property  of  his  ndghbour,  and  would 
rather  overcome  a  difficulty,  than  avoid  it  by  breaking  down 
a  fence.  The  knave,  it  is  true,  proposes  to  himself  the  same 
object,  but  arrives  at  it  by  a  very  different  route.  Provided 
only  diat  he  gets  on,  he  is  not  particular  whether  he  effects 
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it  whare  there  is  a  road,  or  where  there  is  none ;  he  tres- 
passes without  scruple^  either  on  the  forbidden  ground  of 
private  property,  or  on  those  bye-paths  where  there  is  up 
leg^  thoroughfare ;  what  he  cannot  reach  over,  he  will  over- 
reach, and  those  obstacles  he  cannot  surmount  by  dimlnng, 
he  will  undermine  by  creeping,  quite  regardless^of  the  Jii^ 
that  may  stick  to  him  in  the  scramble.  The  consequence  is 
that  he  frequently  ovejrtakes  the  honest  man,  and  passes  by 
him.  with  a  sneer.  What  then  shall  we  aay^  tbsA  the  rogue 
has  mor^  talent  than  the  upright,  let  nn  rather  aay  that 
he  has  less.  For  wisdom  is  nothing  mpre  than  judgment 
exerdsed  on  the  true  value  of  things  that  are  desiraUe ;  but 
of  things  in  themselves  desirable,  those  are  the  most  so  that 
remain  the  longest  Let  us  therefore  mark  the  end  of  these 
things,  and  we  shall  come  to  one  conclusion,  the  fiat  of  the 
tribunal  both  of  God  and  of  man ; — ^That  honesty  U  not  onhf 
the  deepest  policy  ^  hut  the  highest  wisdom  ;  since  however 
difficult  it  may  be  for  integrity  to  get  on,  it  is  a  thousand 
times  more  difficult  for  knavery  \jo  get  off;  and  no  error  is 
more  fatal  than  that  of  .those  who  think  that  virtue  has  no 
other  reward,  because  they  have  heard  that  she  is  her  own^ 
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IN  all  dvilized  communities,  there  must  of  neoesnty 
exist  a  small  portion  of  sodety,  who  are  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  public  opinion.  How  then  is  this  seeming 
advantage  balanced  in  the  great  account  ?  These  privileged 
individuals  surrounded  by  para^tesp  sycophants,  and  de- 
ceivers, too  often  become  the  willing  victims  of  sdif-delusion, 
flattery,  or  design.  Such  persons  commence  by  being  their 
own  masters^  and  finish  by  being  their  own  slaves,  the  auto- 
mata of  pasdon,  the  Heliogaboli  of  excess,  and  the 
martyrs  of  disease.  Undelighted  amidst  all  delight,  and  joy- 
less amidst  all  enjoyment,  yet  sateless  in  the  v^y  lap  of 
satiety,  they  eventually  receive  the  full  measure  of  the 
punishment  of  their  folly,  their  profligacy,  or  their  vice ; 
nay,  they  often  suffer  more  than  other  men,  not  because  they 
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are  as  aniemiHe  as  theit  infef  ibriS,  ijut  because  they  go  ^eater 
letigths.     fikperieiK^B  speaks  to  such  in  vain,  and  they  sink 
^  deeper  in  the  abyss,  in  precise  proportion  ta  the  height  from 
which  they  have  plunged. 


11*  has  1)een  said,  that  we  are  much  deeeiv^,  wftefj 
wefaney  ihat  we  ^  eon  do  without  theivorld^  $aid  stilt  more 
so- when  we  presume  that  the  world  cannot  do  without  ua. 
AgatnsI  the  truth  of  the  latter  part  of  the  propoi^ltidn  I  have 
wothang  to^  debosi^  r  btkt,  to  return  to  the  first  featiire  of  tjie 
proposition,  quoted  dbore,  I  am  inclined  tj6  think  that  we 
are  indqieftdent,  very  mtrch  in  propoitiptt  to-  the  preference 
we  give  to  inteHlectual  and  mental  pleasures,  ancLenjoymentsj 
ovet  those  that  are  sensual,  and  corporeal.  It  is  unfortunate^ 
that  ^^didogh  affluence  cannot  give  this  kind  pf  iMependeucej 
yef  Iftdt  pbverty  «lr6u&i  have  a  tendency  to  withhold  it,  not 
indeed  -aftdgelfteri  btit  i»  part  For  it  is  not  a  tnore  unusual 
^glBb  to  see' a  poor  man  who  thinks,  acts,  and  speaks  for 
him«elf^  than-ta  see  a  rich  man,  «wlio  performs  all  these  im- 
portant functions  at  the-  wi&  c^  another ;  and  the  only  polite 
phrase  I  know  of,  which  often  means  more  than  it  says,  is 
that  which  has  been  adopted  as  Uke  cQUclusauN^  of  our  l^pistles; 
;i^here  ipr  the  word  sgmposd  mi^it  not  unfreijMiCStly  be  .9ubsti« 
tut^,,  that  of  iZoz^ 
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IT  is  astonishing  how  part  orescent  is  evil,,  and  with 
what  incestuous  fertility  the  whole  family  of  vice  mtrease 
and  multiply,  by  cohabiting  amongst  themselves.  Thus  if 
king$  are  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  it  is  too  oft^  because 
Subjects  are  serviTe  and  corrupt;  in  proportion  to*  thej 
Cowardice  of  the  ruled,  is  the  crneTty  of  the  ruler,  and .  if  he 
govern  by  threats  and  by  bribes,  father  than  by  justice  and 
by  mercy,  it  is  because  fear  iias  a  stronger  influence  over  the 
base  than  love,  and  gain  more  weight  with  the  mefcenaiyf 


thm  gratijtude.  Thus  the  gUtdiatorial  sbewis^  of  ancient 
Komoi  brought  upon  the  institutors  of  theniA  their  own  pun- 
uJuneatji  for  c|:aelty  beg^t  cruelty.  The  tyrant  exerciAed 
those  barbantiea  on  the  people,  which  the  people  exerqisec^ 
yjiigm  the  pnsoxier,  and  the  slave ;  the  physical  value  of  vcm^ 
feU  with  his  moxsiJ^  and  a  contempt  for  the  lives  of  others^^ 
was  bred  in  aUjt  by  a  fainilianty  with  blood 
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AS  we  cannot  judge  of  the  motion  of  the  earthy  by 
any  thing  within  the  earth,  but  by  some  radiant  and  celestial 
point  that  is  beyond  it,^  so  the  wicked  by  comparing  theuir^ 
selves  with  the  wicked,,  perceive  not  how  far  they  are  ad- 
vanced in  their  imq^uity;  to  know  precisely  what  lengthy 
they  have  gone^  they  must  fix  their  attention  on  some, 
brig^  and  exalted  character  that  is  not  of  them,,  but  above 
them.  When  all  moves  equally  (says  Paschal)  nothing; 
seems  to  move,  as  in  a  vessel  under  sail;  and  when  all  run 
by  common  consent  into  vice^  none  appear  to  do  so.  He 
that  stops  first,  views,  as  from  a  fissed  point  the  hocrible  ex- 
trava^wce  that  tcam^xwts  the  rest 


^^m 
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.  •     ■  t  ■  '  -       '-If* 

THERE  are  two  questions,  one  of  which  is  the  mosl 
important,  and  the  other  the  inost  interesting  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  proposed  in  language ;  Are  we  to  live  after  death  ? 
and  if  we  are^^rHn  what  stale  ?/  Thesd.aie  questiova  donfided 
to  no  dimate^  ereed,  or  community';  the  savage  is  Bsd^epff 
interested  in  them  as  the  s&gs^  and  they  are  of  equal' import 
under  every  meridian  where  there  are  men.  I  shall  offer 
some  considerations  that  hay  e  been  deci;siye  witl^  um^qi^ii^ 
subject  that  nught  well  wamntit  a  imich  laxgeB  dsMandLidiaii 
I  shall  make  an  die  potieitee  of  my  i*ead»si  Tftoso  w^ 
agree  with  me  in  drawing  their  hopes  of  ipamortaKty  ftom 
the  purest  and  the  higihest  aour^?,  will  not  fee  c^end^  at  an 
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attempt  to  ihow,  that  on  this  most  momentous  quesdon,  the 
voice  of  reason  re-echoes  back  the  truths  of  Revelation,  and 
that  the  cahnest  assent  of  philosophy  coincides  with  the  firm* 
^st  conviction  of  fiuth.     Many  causes  are  Aow  conspring  to 
increase  the  trunk  of  infideKty,  but  materialism  is  the  main 
root  of  them  all.    Are  we  to  Ihre  after  death  ?  and  if  we  are, 
in  what  state  P  Hie  second  quesidon  evidently  depends  upon 
the  first,  for  he  that  feels  no  conviction  as  to  the  certainty  of 
a  future  life,  will  not  be  over-solicitous  as  to  the  condition  of 
it ;  for  to  common  minds  the  greatest  things  are  diminished 
by  distance,  and  they  become  evanescent,  if  to  that  distance 
be  added  doubt.    But  should  the  doubt  of  futurity  intro- 
duce the  denial  of  it,  what  must  then  be  the  result?  all  that 
endears  us  to  our  fellow  men,  and  all  that  exalts  us  above 
them,  will  be  swallowed  up  and  lost,  in  the  paltriness  of  the 
present^   and  the  nothingness  of  now.      The  interests,  of 
soQety  demand  that  a  behef  in  a  future  state  should  be 
general ;   the  probability  of  such  a  state,  is  confirmed  by 
teasot),  and  its  certaintfr  is  affirmed  by  Revelation.     I  shall 
confine  myself  altogether  to  such  proofs  as  philosophy  and 
reason  afibrd,  and  in  so  doing,  I  shall  attack  neither  motives 
nor  men.    But  if  an  argument  can  be  proved  to  be  false  in 
its  premises,  absurd  in  its  conclusions,  and  calamitous  in  its 
consequences,  it  must  fall ; .  we  cannot  desire  it,  because  it 
has  nothing  to  allure,  and  we  cannot  believe  it,  because  it 
has  nothing  to  convince. 
.  The  analogical*  method  of  proof  has  very  lately  been 

*  Analogy  is  a  powerful  weapon^  and  like  all  instruments  of  that 
kind,  is  eztremdy  dangerous  in  unskilful  hands.  The  grounds  of  pro- 
babilitj  which  this  mode  of  reasoning  afibrds,  will  be  more  or  less  firm 
m  proportion  to  the  length,  the  frequency,  and  the  constancy,  of  the 
recurrence  of  the  phsnomena,  on  which  the  analogy  itself  is  built  In 
some  cases  analogical  proof  may  rise  ahnost  to  mathematical  certainty, 
ai^  when  from  the  underating  expeiience  «f  the  past,  we  anticipate  the 
iiitore,  and  afflnn  that  the  sun  wUI  rise  to»moirow.  On  other  occasionii, 
where  the  phenomena  have  occurred  at  long  and  broken  internals, 
and  with  no  regatd  to  dates  or  periods,  the  analogical  presumption  of 
their  reeurrenoe  wilt  mount  no^  higher  than  the  lowest  stage  of  proba- 
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rtiuscHaUd  for  the  purpose  /of  desjUrpying  the  iptmortality  of 
the  8our.  A  bold  and  &e$h  atten^  ha^ .  be?p  made,  to  con- 
vert anak^  mto  the  Aoc^sny  otat  of  mideri«liiun5  by  the  help  of 
vrhich,  as  by  a  tevet^  Ae  Ardnmedes  of  ;0oeptici3ixi  9iay  be 
enabled  to  overturn,  not  e«rth  indfied,  but  heaven !  Anklogj 
has  in  fact  supplied  iht  fir^tt^ame  ni  the  foundation,  and 
that  alonie;  but  infiddity  haa  reared ^  auperstructure,  with 
an  industry  as  finrtile  of  resource,  aad  we  migbdl^add,  o{  invent 
Hon,  as  that  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  contimiied  to  de- 
liver in  die  tale  of  bricks,  after  the  material*  were  denied^^As 
mudi^talent  has  been  displayed  in  the  support  of  these  op- 
inoos  which  I  am  oontrAutii^  my  effi>rts  tor  oentXiOiVJBVt,  and  as 
0ome  of  the  positions'  on  whidi  tiie  mfereooes  axe  Imiltt  will 
he  conceded,  I  think  it  right  to  comm^sice,  by  observing, 
that  falsehood  is  never  so  successful  as  when  she  baits  her 
hodc  with  truth,  and  that  no  opinions  so  fatally  midead  us^ 
03  diose  that  are  noi  wholly  wrong,  as  no  watches  so  effiictu* 
sllj  deceive  the  wearer,  as  those  that  are  sometimes  right 

The  argument  I  contend  against  is  :this :  ^^  T%0  ffdnd^ 
(we  are  tdd)  ^f  is  infantUe  with  Ihe  body,  mwdy  in  Ae  aduU, 
side  and  debilitcUed  by  disease,  enfiebled  in  the  decline  q^Uftp 
doHngin  decrepUnde,  and  amiihUaied  bg  deaSiJ*  Now  it 
so  happ^s  that  out  of  all  the  positions  whieh  makie  tha  links 
in  this  formidable  analogical  chain,  &e  JirH  aloile  is  univer^ 
saMy  true^  and  disturbed  by  no  exceptions ;  Ae  intermediate 
links  are  sometimes  right,  and  sometimes  wrong,  and  the  last 

is  mete  assertion,  wholly  unsupported  by  proof.     The  um- 

..  ^  .  >  .  , 
bility,  and  will  in  no  way  affect  the  common  concerns  and  business  ot 
iife.  It  is  on  this  prindpte  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  sleep  securely 
ih  their  beds,  without  any  very  disturbing  perplexities  on  the  proba« 
bifities  «f  an  eaHliquake.  Where  the  phenoidena  occdr  wid^  regularity, 
Jis  in  eclipses,  mere  distance  of  time  does  by  no  mssat  iavalidate  the 
^Sl$)gical  proof,  save  imd  ei^t  that  ui  eonsc^uenceof  thq  ^shortness  o< 
|ii^  the  verifiqation  gf  such  phamomeqa,  must  be  matter  of  testimorqr# 
rather  than  of  experience.  So  powerful,  however,  is  analogy,  that  in 
most  ^sputes  it  has  been  courted  as  an  aUy  by  t)oth  par^ ;  it  has  even 
sent  argument^  as  Switzerland  troops,  to  both  sides,  aAd^lts  artillery  has 
at  tiroesby  both  been  overcharged,  until  it  has  reacted  upoii  ihtms^Iv^ 
Vol.  II.         '  D 
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versal  history  of  man,  our  own  experience,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  are  full  of  instances  that  clearly  prove 
that  the  assertions  which  intervene  between  the  £rst  and  the 
last,  are  as  often  false  as  they  are  true«  And  this  is  more 
than  we  want ;  for  I  must  beg  my  reader^s  attention  to  this 
particular  circumstance,  namely,  that  one  exception.to  £ach^ 
of  the  assertions  advanced  above,  must  necessarily  be  as 
fatal  to  the  annihilating  clause  which  is  inferred  from  them^ 
as  one  million.  For  if  there  be  any  force  in  that  mode  of 
argument  which  has  been  termed  the  reductio  ad  absurdum^ 
it  is  evident  that  a  single  exception  to  each  of  the  intermedi- 
ate assertions,  between  the  first  position,  and  the  last,  forces 
the  materialist  upon  the  monstrous  necessity  of  admitting 
two  discrete  orders  of  men,  and  that  there  is  one  law  of  ex- 
istence for  one  description,  and  a  second  for  another.  JPor 
if  we  pursue  the  analogy  no  further  than  history,  experience 
and  observation  warrant,  and  this  is  the  only  logical  mode 
of  pursuing  it,  ^e  are  then  forced  upon  the  absurdity  men 
tioned  above.  ¥ot  the  only  analogical  chain  which  the  f^cts 
authorise  us  to  form  is  as  follows :  the  mind  i^  infantile  with 
I  he  body,  it  is  sometimes  manly  in  the  adult,  sometimes  aick 
and  debilitated  by  disease,  sometimes  enfeebled  in  the  de- 
cline  of  life,  sometimes  doting  in  decrepitude,  and  someUma 
imnihilated  by  death!!! 

But  if  the  mind  be  only  sometimes  annihilated  with  the 
body,  it  must  sometimes  survive  it;  but  an  argument  that 
-wovdd  make  one  class  of  men  mortal,  and  another  ipm^c^tal, 
by  proving  too  much,  proves  nothing,  and  must  fall  by  its 
own  absurdity. 

^*  Circa  Deos  negligenter  quippe  addictus  maihematicasy 
}B  an  accusation  that  is  not,  I  fear,  confined  in  the  present 
day  to  any  particular  pursuit ;  for  as  there  have  been  some 
mathematicians  so  devout  as  to  fancy  they  have  discovered 
the  trinity  m  a  triangle,  so  there  are  some  anatomists  who 
M^ill  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  soul,  because  they  have 
jiever  yet  been  able  to  transfix  it  upon  the  point  of  thdr 
knife;  and  yet  methinks  there  is  one  circumstance  that  ought 
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to  lower  the  dogiQatical  confidence  of  the  materialist,  and 

this  is,  that  mind  happens  to  be  the  only  thing  on  wbose 

existence  we  can  by  intuition  itself  rely.     We  may  go  on 

>  heaping  proof  upon  proof,  and  experiment  upon  experiment, 

to  establish,  as  we  suppose,  the  reality  of  matter,  and  after 

we  have  done  all  this,  I  know  not  of  one  satisfactory  answer 

.that  we  could  give,  to  those  who  chose  to  affirm  that  with  all 

,our  pains,  we  have  only  established  the  reality  (not  of 

matter,  but)  of  sensation.    We  may  also  doubt  about  the 

.  e^stence  of  matter,  as  learnedly  and  as  long  as  we  please, 

as  some  have  done  before  us,  and  yet  we  shall  not  establish 

the  existence  of  matter  by  any  such  dubitatipns ;    but  the 

moment  we  begin  to  doubt  about  the  existence  of  mind,  the 

very  act  of  cJcn^^ing  proves  it 

Another  great  source  of  error,  in  this  most  important  of 
:  all  questions,  is  the  mistaking  of  a  strong  but  inexplicable 
.  connection,  for  an  inseparable  identity.     But,  in  the  first 
.  place,  I  should  humbly  conceive  that.it  is  quite  as  unphilo- 
sophical  to  say  that  a  lump  of  brain  thinks,  as  that  an  eye 
.  sees ;  the  one  indeed  ministers  to  thought,  as  the  other  to 
^vision ;  for  the  eye,  although  it  be  necessary  and  subser/ient 
.  to.  vision,  can,  strictly  speaking,  no  more  be  smd  to  see,  than 
a  microscope  or  a  telescope ;  it  is  indeed  a  finer  instrument 
.  than  either,  but  still  an  instrument,  and  capable  of  being 
assisted  by  both.     This  observation  would  apply,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  all  of  the  senses,  but  I  have  selected  that  of 
vision,  as  the  most  refined.     We  all  know  that  the  two  eyes 
paint  two  minute  and  inverted  images  of  an  object,  upon  the 
retina;     having  done  this,  they  have  done  all  that  is  ex- 
pected of  them.     What  power  is  it  then  that  rectifies  all 
the,  errors  of  this  machinery,  as  to  number,  position,  and 
inze,  and  presents  us  with  one  upright  object,  in  its  just  dU 
Tnensions  dXiA  proportions.    All  this  is  certmnly  not  effected 
by  the  eyes,  for  a  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve  instantly  and 
totally  destroys    their   powers,   without  in    the    slgihtest 
manner  affecting  their  organization.     The  optic  nerve  th^n, 
it  seoips,  and  the  eye,  are  both  necessary  to  vision,  but  are 
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ihey{JtiiMki»ttt3imyfeat$Mynai;  becaiMeif  wepid- 
ceea  a  Htth  fiother  we  shall  find  that  cataib  effects  cperal- 
tng  'upon  the  braiiii  wiU  oompletelj  and  instant^  destvoy 
the  powers  of  yinon,  the  optic  nerve  and  the  eye  both  i^ 
maining  unaltered,  and  undisturbed.  How  the*  aie  these 
eflects  produced ;  are  their  causes  alwajs  meehanical  m  from 
pressure,  or  the  violence  of  a  blow?  no,  they  are  often  morbid, 
the  result  of  increased  action,  brought  on  by  infianunatioB, 
or  of  diseased  structure  superinduced  by  abscess.  But  are 
there  not  causes  ndther  morUd  nor  medianicid>  ^t  liave 
been  found  capable  of  producing  Gomilar  tSitets?  yes — a  few 
sounds  acting  on  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  or  a  few  Uaek 
and  small  figures  scribUed  on  a  pece  of  white  paper,*  have 
been  known  to  knock  a  man  down  as  effectually  as  a  sledge 
hammer,  and  to  deprive  Urn  not  only  c£  vinoa,  but  even  of 
Nfe.  Here  then  we  have  insCanees  of  mhid  acting  upflti 
matter,  and  I  by  no  means  dSrm  that  matter  does  not  idso 
act  upon  mind  ;  fbr  to  those  who  advocate  the  inthnate  ooi- 
nectkm  between  body  and  mind,,  these  recipFocities  of  acdon 
are  easily  reconcitealde;  but  this  wiU  be  an  insupcu^ble  dtf- 
ficulty  to  those  who  afiirm  the  identi^  of  mind  and  body, 
which  however  is  not  for  us,  but  for  those  who  maintain  tMs 
doctrine,  to  overcome.  But  if  mind  be  indeed  so  inseparab))r 
identified  with  matter,  that  the  £ssoluti(m  of  the  one  must 
necessarily  involve  the  destruction  of  the  other,  how  comes 
it  to  pass  that  we  so  often  see  the  body  survive  the  mind  m 
one  man,  and  the  mind  survive  the  body  in  anoth^.  Why 
do  they  not  agree  to  die  together?  How  happened  it  tliat 
the  body  of  Swift  became  for  so  many  years  t^e  living  tomfb 
of  his  mind,  and,  as  in  some  cases  of  paralysis,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  phsenomena  of  the  body,  reduced  to  the  ttMt 
deplorable  and  helpless  delnlity,  without  any  correspon£i^ 
weakness  or  hebetation  of  the  mind.  Again,  if  the  mind  be 
indeied  not  the  tenant  of  the  corporeal  dwelling,  but  an  ab- 
solute and  component  part  of  the  dwelKng  itself^  where  dbes 
the  mysterious  but  tangihk  paUadium  of  tins  temple  re^is? 
Where'are  we  to  go  to  find  it,  since  if  material^  why  can  it 

*  See  Mr.  Rennells'  Pamphlet. 
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iiot  be  felt)  handled,  and  seen  ?  Intt  she  resides,  we  ai«  in- 
formedf  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  soisorium  the  brain; 
amere  assertion  that  cannev^  be  proyed;  for  if  she  doth  in^ 
deed  enl^ten  this  little  citadd,  it  is  vnth  a  my  like  that  o( 
those  sepulchral  lamps,  whidi,  the  inirtant  we  discover,  wc 
destroy.  But  if  we  return  to  the  evid^c^  of  fiicts,  the  (£»- 
sections  carried  on  by  Morgagni,  Hfdlor,  Bc»net  and  others^ 
do  most  thoroughly  and  irrefutably  estabfidi  atkt  most  i|n« 
portant,  and  to  me  at  least,  coniK>ling  truth ;  that  there  is  no 
part  of  the  brain  eith^  eottical,  or  medullary,  not  even  the 
pineal  gland  itself  that  has  not,  in  one  instance  or  in  another, 
been  totaDy  destroyed  by  disease,  but  without  producing  in 
the  patient  any  oorrespcoldbg  alienation  or  halludnation  of 
mind ;  in  some  «iiset  without  any  susfnaon  of  such  disease 
during  life,  and  withowl  maf  disooviery  of  it,  imtilafier  death, 
by  dissection.*  Qut  we  didS  be  tdd,  p^jiaps,  that  the  think-* 
ing  fsieuhy  may  be  aHnetbiiig  fesiditig  in  tiie  veiy  centre  of 
die  pined  glasid,  bat  ao  minute  as  to  sarvire  the  destruction 
even  of  flmt  in  wlndi  it  it  indoaed*  The  pineal  gkod  does 
indeed  contaia  a  few  pntideB  of  a  athistous  or  ipitty  sub- 
itanea,  but  which,  ala%  yvova  little  fat  Ih^  aigoment  of  him 
who  would  designate  tluDiightiL  to  be  nothing  imre  than  the 
result  of  It  mage  enrious  and  i^oioaqpliettted  «i^ganiaation ; 
since  these  palrtiele%  en  fixaminaticHi,  tum  oiit  to  be  notUng 
more  nor  less  tium  phosphate  of  Kme!  I ! 

And  this  ibtiinito  umon  betweeb  body  iknd  mind  is  in  fiict 

aaak)gous  to  idl  that  wis  seiV  ^^  C*^  •^k>^  ^i^INfc'*^  Thus 
we  observe  that  die  matcriid  stiauiU  t^aksliol,  or  «f  Gpium, 
act  upon  the  mind,  thnm^  Ae  body,  and  thAt  the  moial 
atimufi  of  loTe,  or  of  ai^er,  aot  upon  the  body  through  the 
llEmid;  these  are  reciprocities  of  action  that  estsfaUsh  the 
fnin^ple  dt  onMeetbn  between  the  tWo,  but  are  fiOal  to  that 
of  an  identity. 

For  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  the  thinlting  ftnt^ty 


*  For  an  astounding  collection  of  cases  and  authorities  ob  tbii 
intevestiBg  part  of  tbe  sol^ject,  see  the  Quarterlj  Review/ page  95  and 
1ii.Ko.43.^--SssaliBOtheeAsdlenittfcatiseofD^.BianroW8tti]faaiai   4 
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IS  an  identical  part  of  the  body,  maturescent  in  it,  and  dying 
mih  it,  impose  a  very  heavy  task  upon  themselves;  and  if 
we  consider  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  their  creed  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  air  of  conviction  with  which  they  defend 
it  on  the  other,  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  affirming  that 
these  men  are  the  very  last  persons  In  the  universe,  to  whom 
the  name  of  sceptic  ou^t  to  be  applied ;  but  a  dogmatic 
doubter,  although  it  may  be  a  something  beyond  our  philo- 
sophy, is  too  often  not  beyond  our  observation.  We,  I  repeat, 
contend  for  a  strong  but  inexplicable  connection  between 
body  and  mind;  and  upon  this  principle  all  the  sympathies 
of  mutual  pleasure  and  of  pain,  and  all  the  redprocitie^  oC 
rest  and  of  action,  are  both  natural,  and  intel%ible.  But 
those  who  advocate  the  identity  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
mind,  will  find  that  they  have  embraced  a  theory  surrounded 
by  facts  that  oppose  it  at  every  point,  facts  which  tbeii; 
system  will  ijeither  enable  them  to  ei^lain,  nor  tbdr.  ex- 
perience to  deny.  For  does  not  every  pa»aoH  of  'the  mind 
act  directly  primarily,  and  as  it  were  per  s^  upon  die  body; 
with  greater  or  with  lesser  influence  in  proportion  to  their 
force.  Does  not  the  activity  belong  on'this  occasion  to  the 
mind,  and  the  mere  passiveness  to  the  body ;  does  not  the 
quickened  circulation^/^flbts^  the  anger,  the  start  the  surprise^ 
and  the  iswoon  the  sorrow.  Do  not  these  ihstances^'and  o, 
thousand  others,  clearly  convince  us  that  priority  of  action 
here  belongs  to  the  mind,  and  not  to  die  body,  aind  those 
who  deny  this  are  reduced  to  the  ridiculous  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  prove  that  a  man  is  frightened  because  he  runs 
away,  not  that  he  runs  away  because  he  is  ii%fatened,axid 
that  the  motion  produces  the  terror,  not  the  terror  the  mo 
tion,  a  kind  of  lo^c  this  that  would  become  a  FalstaiF  much 
better  than  a  philosopher.    Again,  is  not  mania*  produced 

*  I  shall  insert  a  note  from  Dr.  John  Armstrong  on  Fever,  p.  479, 
which  those  who  only  look  at  will  think  too  long,  but  those  who  readwSL 
thM:  too  short. 

^*  It  wiU  have  been  perceived,  that  I  consider  insanity  as  the  effect  of 
some  disorder  in  the  circulation,  whether  produced  by  agencies  of  4  cox« 
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by  moral  causes,  quite  as  often  as  by  physical,  and  has  not 
that  mode  of  cure  succeeded  best,  which  was  instituted  with 
a  teference.to  this^  cause.  On  examination,  after  death,  of 
those  who  have  laboured  under  chronic  mania,  it  most 

poreal  or  mental  nature.  It  might  be  shown  by  familiar  facts,  that  the 
brain  is  the  principal  organ  through  which  the  operations  of  the  mind 
are  performed ;  and  it  does  not,  as  many  have  supposed,  necessarily  in* 
voire  the  doctrine  of  materialism  to  affirm,  that  certain  disorders  of  that 
organ  are  capaUe  of  dUsturbing  those  operations.  If  the  most  skilful 
musician  in  the  world  were  placed  before  an  unstrung  or  broken  instru- 
ment, he  could  not  produce  the  harmony  which  he  was  accustoned  to  do 
when  that  instrument  was  perfect,  nay  on  the  contrary,  the  sounds 
would  be  discordant;  and  yet  it  would  be  manifestly  most  illogical  to 
conclude,  from  such  an  effect,  that  the  powers  of  the  musidan  were  im* 
paired,  since  they  merely  appeared  to  be  so  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
instrument.  Now  what  the  instrument  is  to  the  musician,  the  brain, 
may  be  to  the  mind,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary ;  and  to  pur* 
sue  the  figure,  as  the  musician  has  an  existence  distinct  from  that  of 
the  instrument,  so  the  mind  may  have  an  existence  distinct  from  that  of 
the  brain ;  for  in  truth  we  have  no  proof  whatever  of  mind  being  a  pro- 
perty dependant  upon  any  arrangement  of  matter.  We  perceive,  in- 
deed^ the  properties  of  matter  wonderfully  modified  in  the  various  things 
of  the  universe,  which  strike  our  senses  with  the  force  of  thdr  sublimity 
or  beauty ;  but  in  all  these  we  recognize  certain  radical  and  common 
properties,  that  bear  no  conceivable  relation  to  those  mysterious  capad^ 
ties  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  referable  to  that  something  which,  to  de- 
signate and  distmguish  from  matter,  we  term  mind.  In  this  way,  I 
conceive,  the  common  sense  of  maiikhid  has  made  the  distinction  which 
every  where  obtains  between  mind  and  matter,  for  it  is  natural  to  con- 
clude, that  the  essence  of  mind  may  be  distinct  from  the  essence  of 
matter,  as  the  operations  of  the  one  are  so  distinct  from  the  properties 
of  the  other.  But  when  we  say  that  mind  is  immaterial,  we  only  mean 
that  it  has  not  the  properties  of  matter ;  for  the  consciousness  which  in- 
forms  us  of  the  operations,  does  not  reveal  the  abstract  nature  of  mind, 
neither  do  the  properties  reveal  the  essence  of  matter.  When  any  one, 
therefore,  asserts  the  materiality  of  mind  he  presupposes,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  matter  clearly  show  the  real  cause  of  mind,  which  as  they  do 
not,  he  unphilosophicaUy  places  his  argument  on  an  assuniiption ;  and 
his  ground  or  reasoning  is  equally  gratuitous— when  he  contends,  that 
mind  is  an  attribute  of  matter,  because  it  is  never  known  to  operate  but 
in  conjunction  with  matter,  for  though  this  connection  is  constcintly  dj^.* 
played,  yet  we  have  no  direct  proof  of  its  being  necessary." 
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iisaafly  happens  that  no  diffsrence  of  stmeture  b  pkeefidbU 
m  the  brain,  on  dissection.  If^  however,  in  some  few  instailGai 
there  has  been  a  perceptible  dM^ieooe,  will  bxA  a  retrospec- 
tion to  the  mentdl  origin  of  the  nnlady,  jnsdy  wafraat  m  ifl 
asserting  that  the  derangement  of  structure  toas  not  the 
cause,  but  is  the  consequence  of  the  disease.  That  so  many 
instances  should  occur  where  no  such  difference  of  st^cture 
18  perceptible,  b  anali^us  to  what  so  often  happeps  in  otl^ 
discnders,  where  a  total  functional  deraaganeiii  ia  iinimniiii 
panied  by  the  slightest  organic  destruction. 

It  is  admitted  that  each  and  every  component  partid®  of 
the  body  is  changed  in  the  course  of  twenty  years^  and  that 
corporeal  identity  s  by  these  means  so  totally  destroyed, 
that  a  man  who  Kves  to  sixty  shall  have  gradually  ncemd 
three  distinct  bodies,  the  last  of  which  shall  not  cobImii  one 
Uidividual  atom  that  composed  the  first.  But  those  who 
l¥oaU  persuade  us  that  mind  is  an  absolute  and  component 
part  of  the  body,  so  eomi^etdy  ingrafted  as  it  w^nre  and  Vi- 
corporaled  with  it,  that  the  thmking  faculty  is  only  the  re- 
SuH  of  a  more  curious  and  compUcated  organisation,  nust 
admit,,  that  the  mind  must  sj^pathize  not  partially,  but 
wholly  with  these  changes  of  the  body,  changes  so  powerful 
that  they  must  t&fX  the  total  destruction  of  moral  identity, 
as  they  certainly  do  of  that  which  is  corporeal.  1%e  ma- 
terialist must  admit  this  absurdity,  as  his  mily  means  i£ 
escaping  a  greater,  namely,  that  a  whole  shall  not  be  altered, 
notwithstanding  a  total  change  of  all  the  parta  that  com- 
posed it.  If  indeed  the  matoialist  is  incHned  to  admit  that 
these  changes  do  aker  the  body,  but  not  the  nind^  tken  in- 
deed he  admits  that  whidi  is  true;  but  truth  itaetf  may  be 
bou^t  too  dear,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  if  the  confession  of 
their  defeat  be  the  price ;  but  the  admission  alluded  to  above, 
b  in  fact  all  the  concession  far  which  we  contend,  namidy, 
that  body  and  nund,  although  they  are  unUed^  are  aloo  dU- 
iinct.  In  a  former  part  of  this  argument,  I  have  ackmtted 
that  the  proposition  that  the  mind  is  infantile  with  the  hodj, 
b  a  general  rule  disturbed  by  no  exceptions.  &it  this  truiani. 
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I  presume,  will  perfonn  btit  little,  ekher  f<M*  die  materiaikt, 
or  a^tnst  him,  because  the  terms  are  oonrertiUe.  Tlie 
mind  is  infantile  with  the  body,  says  the  materialist ;  but 
has  not  the  immaterialist  quite  as  much  reason  on  his  side, 
should  he  feel  inclined  to  assert  ihat  the  ^*  body  is  infinh- 
iUe  wUh  the  mindf^  For  observe,  we  do  not  contend 
that  the  mind  has  no  beginning,  but  that  it  shall  have  no 
end,  and  it  appears  that  the  body  is  appcnnted  to  be  the  first 
i^Cage  of  its  existence.  Therefore  I  ^ould  rather  afBnIl  that 
the  body  is  infantile  with  the  mind,  than  that  the  mind  is 
infantile  with  the  body,  and  that  a  fbller  and  fitronger  de- 
monstration of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  nvid  evinoea 
ttaelf  in  proportion  as  a  more  tnatured  developement  of  the 
organs  of  the  body,  enaUes  it  passively  to  receive  the  im- 
{msnonSj  and  actively  to  execute  the  sovereign  volitions  of 
fhe  mind.  And  in  confirmatioii  of  this  mode  of  oonsi^jtering 
•fhe  subject,  we  mi^  dl>serve  thfit  ^^iidren  often  have  a.«4- 
'^ble  idea  of  the  thing  derired  or  feared,  long  heSott  they 
$»e  able  to  express  the  term  by  whic^  it  is  described.  The 
IftSnd  precedes  die  kn^ue,  md  the  eibrt  aod  wish  to  apeak 
evinces  it%elf  mudi  earlier  than  the  power  to  do  so.  The 
'Astinguishing  and  endearing  charaeteristica  of  mother  are 
silfficiendy  understood  by  the  in£uit,  kmg  before  it  can  call 
her  by  name ;  and  the  infantile  mind  is  not  without  a  ihovh 
-flta^  modes  of  expressing  its  fedings,  long  before  the  lagging 
organs  ct  the  body  are  sufficiently  developed  to  aoooniypUsh 
^e  artieulfition  of  tb^n. 

But  if  mind  be  materiid,  it  must  be  both  extended  and 
^viribla^  fer  these  are  |»opecties  inseparable  from  matter. 
But  tbe  absurdity  of  sueb  a  s«if^)oatioii.startied  even  t{ie 
boldest  et  sceptics^  because  be  happened  also  to  be  the  moat 
acute;  I  shaH  therefc»e  ^[uote  a  passage  froes  Mr^Hinne, 
who  will  be  allowed  by  malerialists  at  lefst,  to  bc^  aa  ortho- 
dox audiority.  ^^  Thete  ia  one  arguinent(says  he)  commonly 
em{^(^ed  for  die  immateriality  of  the  soul,  which  seensa  to  be 
remarkable ;  whatever  is  extended  connsta  of  parts^  and  whal- 
eveir  consists  of  pMPts  is  divisiUe,  if  not  in  realilj^  at  ieaal  in 
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the  imaj^nadon.  But  it  is  impossible  any  thing  divisible 
can  be  conjoined  to  a  thought  or  a  perception,  which  is  a 
being  altogether  inseparable  and  indivisible.  For,  supposing 
such  a  conjunction,  would  the  indivisible  thought  exist  on 
the  left  haxidy  or  on  the  right  of  this  extended  divisible  body, 
on  the  surface,  or  in  the  middle,  on  the  back  or  foreside  of 
it?  if  it  be  coijijcMned  with  the  extension,  it  must  exist  some- 
where within  its  dimensions.  If  it  exist  within  its  dimensions, 
it  must  either  exist  in  one  particular  part,  and  then  that 
particular  ptnrt  is  indivisible,  and  the  perception  is  conjoined 
only  with  it,  not  with  the  extension :  or  if  the  thought  exists 
in  every  paprt,  it  must  also  be  extended  and  separable,  and 
divisible  as  well  as  the  body ;  which  is  utterly  absurd  and 
contradictory.  For  can  any  one  conceive  a  passion  of  a 
yard  in  length,  ajbot  in  breadth  and  an  inch  in  thickness  f 
Thought  therefore  and  extension  are  gualities  whoOy  incom^ 
pfUibky^and  can  never  incorporate  together  into  one  subject, 
Mr.  Hume  seems  to  have  been  so  fully  convinced  by  the 
positions  which  this  argument  contains,  that  he  has  laboured 
to  push  its  conclufflons  even  up  to  the  establishment  of  that 
celebrated  paradox  so  formally  laid  down,  and  so  stoutly  de- 
fended by  him.  This  maacim  (to  use  again  his  own  words,) 
is  that  ah  object  may  exist,  and  yet  be  no  where,  and  I  assert 
(says  he)  that  this  is  not  only  pos^ble,  but  that  the  greatest 
part  of  beings  (by  which  he  afterwards  ^ves  us  to  under- 
stand he  means  impressions  and  ideas)  do  and  must  exist 
after  {his  manner.  **  A  moral  reflection  (says  he)  cannot  be 
placed  either  on  the  right  6r  on  the  left  hand  of  a  passion, 
nor  can  a  smell  or  a  sound  be  either  of  a  circular  or  square 
figure.  These  objects  and  perceptions  so  far  from  requiring 
any  particular  place,  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  it,  and 
even  the  imagination  cannot  attribute  it  to  them.^ 

These  passages  prove  that  materialists  will  sometimes  find 
Mr.  Hume  to  be  a  very  dangerous  ally.  Again,  all  mind 
is  conscious  of  its  own  existence ;  but  if  mind  be  material, 
matter  must  be  conscious  of  its  own  existence  too ;  for  this 
oonsGiousnesB  is  inseparable  from  mind,  and  if  mind  be  com- 
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posed  of  matter,  that  which  is  inseparable  from  th6  one,>can- 
not  be  denied  to  the  other.  These  are  some  of  the  absurdi- 
ties which  the  capacious  credidity  qf  infidelity ,  and  the  bM 
belief  of  unbelievers^  will  find  it  more  easy  to  swallow,  than 
to  digest.  It  has  been  urged  by  some,  that  a  total  though 
temporal  suspension  of  the  thinking  faculty  takes  place  dur- 
ing sleep,  and  that  a  faculty  that  may  be  suspended,  may 
^so  be  destroyed.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  again  mu^t  be 
mere  assertion  that  can  never  be  proved ;  on  the  rontrary 
dreams  go  to  prove  that  there  are  seasons  where  the  thinking 
faculty  is  not  suspended  by  sleep;  but  since  it  is  manifest 
that  sleep  cannot  suspend  it  at  all  times,  it  may  not/suspend  it 
any  time.  We  have  recollections  of  mental  operations  going 
on  during  sleep,  which  recollections  are  extremely  vivid^  <m 
some  occasions,  and  on  some  occasions  equally  faint  and 
confused.  These  recollections  vary  from  reality,  almost 
down  to  nothingness,  and  these  recollections  we  term  a  dream. 
But  these  operations  of  the  thinking  faculty  may,  for  aught 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  have  been  going  on  during  sleep, 
unaccompanied  by  any  after  recollection  of  them  when 
awake ;  and  the  gradations  of  distinctness  with  which  we  re- 
collect our  dreams,  are  confirmatory  of  such  an  hj^potkesis* 
But  I  conceive  analogy  will  also  assist  us  here;  for  I  would 
ask  one  simple  question  with  respect  to  our  waking  thoughts; 
have  we  not  all  forgot  more  of  them  than  we  remember? 
and  yet  none  of  us,  I  presume,  are  prepared  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  these  thoughts  on  such  a  ground.  To  those  who 
prefer  a  shorter  mode  of  putting  the  argument,  I  would  say 
that  our  apprehension  of  the  operation  of  thought  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  it ;  but  that  its  existence  i«  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  our  apprehension  of  it. 

But  if  mind  be  indeed  material,  what  has  death  to  do 
with  the  annihilation  of  it  ?  for  death  has^  no  such  power 
over  matter.  But  we  are  told  that  ^^  the  thinking  faculty  is 
nothing  more  titan  the  result  of  a  more  curious  and  complin 
cated  organization.'*^  Yet  what  is  this,  but  aii  attempt  to  iU 
lustrate  that  which  is  obscure,  by  an  explanation  which  is 
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mofe  0a  Can  we,  fer  one  moment,  befieve  thai  rnMre  juste* 
potation  of  parts  is  dbie  to  eonrey  die  highest  activity  and 
energy,  to  thcU  whosc^  very  essence  it  is,  to  be,  on  all  other 
occasions,  of  ail  created  things,  the  most  inactive  and  inert 
V  If  we  request  the  materialist  toexjdain  this  kind  of  Aocttf 
\  pocuSf  I  suiqpect  he  can  only  do  it  by  repeating  Aoc  e^^ear/Ni^ 
ni^  well  known  etymology  of  Ae  term.  In  a  form^  part 
of  Oils  artide,  I  have  quoted  a  passage  from  Mr*  Hume; 
^  the  passage  occm*s  in  a  work  which  he  afterwards  i^olo^ed 
for,  and  Fe^^iiested  dial  the  puUic  would  not  consider  it 
as  containing  his  more  maitured  philosofducal  opinions. 
He  embodvedy  however,  a  great  part  of  this  work  afterwards 
ia^  bis  ej«ays,  against  which  he  filers  no  such  caveat; 
and  it  is  kno^s  tiiat  he  himself  considered  these  essays  his 
ma^lt^^iiece,  and  in  them  the  positioils  contained  in  the 
Mtide  I  have  quoted,  are  repeatedly  referred  to,  and  con- 
fliwied.  In  these  esaap  the  foBowing  passage  occurs: 
<<  Is  there  any  principle  in  ail  nature  mcn^  mysterious  than 
the  union  of  soul  with  body ;  by  which  a  supposed  spiritual 
substance  acquires  sudi  an  influence  over  a  material  one, 
that  the  most  Kfttied  thou^^t  is  aUe  to  ac^u^  the  grossest 
matter?  were  we  empowered  by  a  secret  wish,  to  remove 
motmtains,  or  control  the  planets  in  theur  orbi^  this  exten- 
(Btre  authority  would  not  be  more  extraordinary,  nor  mere 
bejrond  our  apprehension.^  How  unfisrtunate  was  Mr. 
Muneie  that  he  (£d  not  live  in  this  enHghUnei  a^ei  when  he 
might  have  been  ii^(ormed  that  this  most  mexjdicable  phae- 
ncmenon  was,  after  i^  the  result  of  the  most  ji0ip2^oontri¥- 
artce,  arising  from  nothing  more  nor  hm  than  a  very  sU^ 
alto'ation  in  the  juxtapo^ion  of  a  few  partidesof  matter!! 
for  the  thinking  faadty  (we  hear)  is  mly  (he  resuU  of  a  mare 
eurkms  aud  compUeaUd  argamxatianl  Nature,  then,  it 
would  se^m,  no  less  than  art,  has  her  ctip«,  and  hsx  balb, 
hmA  a  srnaU  portion  of  matter  thrown  into  the  inside  of  a  little 
gkbexyf'bone^  aocpiixes properties  and  pawn's  diametrically 
opposite  to  all  those,  wfaidi  on  the  tmtstdi  of  it,  it  has  been 
asecrtainefll  invai^Iy  to  possess.  Neither  dbes  that  gulph  of 


uuKirmouxitahle  igooranoe,  under  which  we  labour  ai  to  the 
jAetotre  of  thb  mysteriaa?  unmi  of  body  with  mind,  ktyoli- 
ikf»  in  the  slightest  degree  the  proofs  of  its  existence;  fcr 
no  onev  I  presume,  will  be  hardy  enough  to  d«iy  the  existaKie 
o£  tife^  Md  yet  the  unian  of  life  with  body  is  quite  as  ineii- 
plicable  as  the  union  of  mind,  superadded  to  both.  Let  us 
tlien  be  as  candid  in  the  one  case,  as  in  other,  and  apply  the 
same  reasoning  to  mind,  that  we  have  all  consented  to,  with 
xeipurd  to  life»  Let  us  affirm  of  both  of  them,  that  we  know 
vothijiig  of  ^ther,  bid  by  iheir  ejgeetSy  which  effects,  however, 
io  most  fdUy  and  firmly  establish  theif  existence. 

Ifmdeed  that  marvellotts  mietDeosm  man,  widi  all  the  cos% 
cargo  of  his  faculties  and  powers,  were  indeed  a  rich  Argosy, 
fitted  out  and  freighted  only  for  shipwreck  and  destructioii, 
.  wbo  amongst  ua  that  tolerate  the  present  only  from  the  hoj^ 
•of  the  fintvr^  who  that  haire  any  aspiting^iaf  a  high  BitA'mr 
teiieotusl  natirre  about  them,  eould  be  btou^  lo>  subnnt  to 
the  disgusting  mortfficaticns  of  the  toyage.^  ai^  t&  the 
common  and  the  sensual  herd,  who  would  be  glad,  perhaps, 
.uadec  iu^  tenns^  tp  sweat  and  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life, 
dm  wouU  find  that  the  4sreed  <tf  the  maiteriaJ^Sity  would  only 
^ye  a  fulta*  swing  to  the  micidal  energies  of  a  arifism  as 
unprindpled  as  mnrelenting ;  a  seiffsm  that  wotdd  not  only 
make  that  gifiless  gift  of  life  a  boon  the  most  (fifficult  to 
fneser^,.  but  would  at  the  same  time  render  it  whoUy  ua- 
verthor  of  the  task  and  the  tiioublec^  its  pveservadon.  Know- 
hAge  kenelfy  thne  laivest  .daughter,  of  heawn,  ipouM  be  ini- 
medmtelyfruifsfbrmeditttoadangefingofheH;  the  brightest 
reason  would  be  the  blackest  curse,  and  weakness  mate 
salutary  tbaa  strength;  for  the  villainy  of  man  would  in- 
ci^^aiewilih  tiie  dqpravity  of  hia  wiU,  and  the  depravity  of 
Ilia  wSl,  With  ercfy  augmentelknt  of  him  power*  The  fbDoedT 
intelleet  imparted  to  that  which  was  corrupt,  would  be  lite 
^  destrucdve  energies  communicated  by  an  earthquake,  to 
thiit  yiibkik  is  njiect;  where  even  Aings  inanimate,  as  rocks 
afid  Mifltinliains^  seem,  endowed  wi^  a  momaitary  impulse  of 
moti<m  and  of  life,  only  to  ovdrwbelitt^  ta  deslro^  aiid  tp  be 
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destroyed.  Justice  is  usually  depicted  as  Iiaving  no  eyes^ 
but  holding  a  sword  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of  scales  in 
the  other.*  But  under  a  system  that  destroyed  the*  a^rful  obli* 
gations  of  an  oath,  what  could  justice  weigh  ?  she  must  re- 
nounce her  scales,  and  apply  both  her  hands  to  the  sword; 

*  The  awfol  importance  of  the  above  arUcle  must  excuse  the  length 
of  it»  and  to  show  that  I  am  not  singular  m  my  view  of  its  scope,  and 
bearings,  I  shall  finish  by  a  quotation  from  a  work  just  published,  which 
has  many  readers,  and  will  certainly  have  more.  *'  But  there  is  another 
more  important  relation  in  which  the  mmd  is  still  to  be  viewed, — ^that 
rdation  which  connects  it  with  the  Almighty  Bdng  to  whom  it  owes  its 
existence.  Is  man,  whost  firail  generations  begin  and  pass  away,  but 
one  of  the  Imks  of  an  infinite  diam  of  bemgs  like  himself,  uncaused,  and 
co-ctemal  with  that  lelf-existuig  world  of  which  he  is  the  feeble  tenant? 
or.  Is  he  the  ofiTsprmg  of  an  all-creating  Power,  that  adapted  him  to 
nature,  and  nature  to  Atm,  formed,  together  with  the  magnificent  scene 
of  things  around  him,  to  enjoy  its  blessmgs,  and  to  adore,  with  the  gra- 
titude of  happiness,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  fi*om  which  they  flow  f 
What  attributes,  of  a  Being  so  transcendent,  may  human  reason  pre- 
sume to  explore  ?  and.  What  homage  will  be  most  suitable  to  his  im- 
mensity, and  our  nothingness  ?  Is  it  only  for  an  existence  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, in  this  pasang  scene,  that  he  has  formed  us  ?  or.  Is  there  some- 
thuig  within  us,  over  which  death  has  no  power,— sometlung,  that  pro- 
longs and  identifies  the  consciousness  of  all  which  we  have  done  on 
earth,  and  that,  after  the  mortality  of  the  body,  may  yet  be  a  sul^ject  of 
the  moral  government  of  God?  When  compared  with  these  questions, 
even  the  sublimest  physical  inquiries  are  comparatively  insignificant 
They  seem  to  differ,  as  it  has  been  said,  in  tbeir  relative  importance  and 
dignity,  almost  as  philosophy  itself  dififers  from  the  mechanioal  arts  that 
are  subservient  to  it.  'Quantum  inter  philosophiam  interest,— et 
ceteras  artes ;  tantum  interesse  existimo  in  ipsa  philosophia,  inter  illam 
partem  que  ad  homines  et  banc  que  ad  Deos  spectat.  Altior  est  hoc  et 
animosior :  multum  permisit  sibi ;  non  fiiit  oculis  contenta.  Miyus 
esse  quiddam  suspicata  est,  ac  pulchrius,  quod  extra  conspectuni  natura 
posuisset"  It  is  when  ascendmg  to  these  sublimer  objects,  that  the 
mind  seems  to  expand,  as  if  already  shakmg  off  its  earthly  fetters,  and 
returning  to  its  source ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  the  de^ 
light  which  it  thus  takes  in  things  divine  is  an  internal  evidence  of  its 
own  divinity.  '  Cum  ilia  tetigit,  alitur,  crescit :  ac  vdut  vincuUs  libei^ 
atus,  in  originem  redit.  Et  hoc  habet  argumentum  divimtatis  sui^ 
quod  illam  diviua  delectant*  Vide  Introduction  to  Brown^s  Ueturee  oa 
ikePhilotophyofiheHunuMMind. 
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and  it  would  be  a  bloody  sword,  strong  indeed  to  exterminate, 
but  feeble  to  correct.  As  to  Justice  herself,  she  would  not 
only  be  more  blind  than  Pol}rpheinus,  but  she  would;  also 
wiHit  more  hands  than  Briai:eus,  to  enable  her  to  combat  the 
Hydra-headed  monster  of  crime ! 


LXIII. 
THERE  are  some  characters  who  appear  to  super- 
ficial observers  to  be  full  of  contradiction,  change,  and  in- 
consistency, and  yet  they  that  are  in  the  secret  of  what  such 
persons  ^e  driving  at,  know  that  they  are  the  very  reverse 
of  what  they  appear  to  be,  and  that  they  have  one  single 
object  in  view,  to  which  they  as  pertinaciouely  adhere, 
through  every  circumstance  of  change,  as  the  hound  to  the 
hare,  through  all  her  mazes  and  doublings.  We  know  that  a 
windmill  is  eternally  at  work  to  accomplish  one  end,  although 
it  shifts  with  every  variation  of  the  weathercock,  and  as- 
sumes ten  difierent  positions  in  a  day. 


LXlV. 
THERE  is  nothing  that  requires  so  strict  an.oeco- 
nomy  as  our  benevolence.  We  should  husband  our  means 
as  the  agriculturist  his  manure,  which  if  he  spread  over  too 
^arge  a  superficies  produces  no  crop,  if  oyer  t^.  svofH  a  sur- 
face, exuberates  in  lankness  and  in  weeds. 


LXV. 

THE  women  are  satisfied  with  less  than  the  men ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  less  easily  satisfied.  In 
the  first  place — ^preference  and  precedence  are  indispensable 
articles  with  them,  if  we  would  have  our  favours  graciously 
received ;  they  look  moreover  to  the  mode,  the  manner,  and 
the  address,  rather  than  to  the  value  of  the  obligation,  and 
estimate  it  more  by  the  time,  the  cost,  and  the  trouble  we 
may  have  ekpended  upon  it,  than  by  its  intrinac  worth. 
Attention  is  ever  current  coin  with  the  ladies,  and  thev 
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imf^  the  faearl  toudi  more  scrupulously  thftn  the  h^id.  A 
wedibj  mntQt  purGfaases  a  watch  for  his  idcJ,  studded  wkh 
gonsy  an  artificer  makes  a  fiur  lets  costlj  one  for  bis  favourite, 
and  I  need  not  add  whidi  will  be  most  propitiously  received, 
ance  there  will  be  one  person  at  least,  in  the  world,  who  will 
be  certain  that  during  the  whole  process  of  the  fabrication 
of  the  present,  the  donor  was  thinking  of  her  for  whom  it 
was  desgned. 

LXVI. 
PRIDE  differs  in  many  things  from  vanity,  and  by 
gradations  that  never  blend,  aldiough  they  may  be  somewhat 
indistinguishable.*  Pride  may  perhaps  be  termed  a'too  hi^ 
opinion  of  ourselves,  founded  on  the  averraiing  of  certain 
^[ualities  that  toe  do  actually  possess;  whereas  vanity  is  more 
eanly  satisfied  and  can  extract  a  feeling  of  self-oomjJacency, 
from  quafifications  that  are  imaginary.  Vanity  can  sigo 
feed  upon  externals,  but  pride  must  have  more  or  less  of 
that  whidi  is  intrinnc;  the  proud  therefore  do  not  set  so 
high  a  value  upon  wealth  as  the  vain,  neither  are  they  so 
much  depressed  by  poverty.  Vamty  looks  to  the  many,  and 
tJbr  iSie  momeaty  pride  to  the  futore,  and  the  few ;  hence 
pi^  has  m&te  ^ficuhies,  and  vanity  tnops  disappmntnetits; 
neither  does  slie  bear  them  60  w^ll,  for  iAe  at  timea  i&tfusis 
heneV,  wiierdas  jffide  dasfMses  odien.  For  die  taitt  maft 
cannot  always  be  eetuhk  of  the  vaKcKly  ef  Ma  pttteaoMB^ 
because  they  are  often  as  emp^  as  that  very  vanity  that  has 
created  them ;  therefore  it  is  i^eoessary  for  his  happiness, 
that  they  should  be  coi^omed  by  the  opinion  q£  bia  neigh- 
bours, and  hb  own  vote  in  favour  of  himself,  he  thinks  of 
little  wei|^t^  until  it  be  backed  by  the  sufirages  of  others. 
The  vain  man  idolia^  his  own  person^  and  here  he  is  wrong; 
but  he  cannot  bear  his  own  omipany,  and  here  he  is  right 
But  the  proud  man  wanta  no  such  confirmations ;  his  fNreten- 

f  See  aivry  Aort  and  aeute  di8tiiidaon<  between  Pride  and  VasHy 
ia  an  Ana^iical  Dlcti9na|j  on  a-aord  and  verj  iiq^enious  plan  by  Mr. 
DnidBootli. 
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sions  may  be  small,  but  they  aie  something,  and  his  error  lies 
in  overrating  them.  If  others  appreciate  his  merits  less  highly, 
he  attributes  it  either  to  their  envy,  or  to  their  ignorance, 
and  enjoys  in  prospect  that  period  when  time  shall  have  re- 
moved the  film  from  their  eyes.  Therefore  the  proiid  man 
can  afford  to  wait,  because  he  has  np  doubt  of  the  strength 
of  his  capital,  and  can  also  live,  by  anticipation,  on  that  fame 
which  he  has  persuaded  himself  that  he  deserves.  He  often 
draws  indeed  too  largely  upon  posterity,  but  even  here  he  is 
safe ;  for  should  the  bills  be  dishonoured,  this  cannot  happen 
until  that  debt  which  cancels  all  others,  shall  have  been  paid. 


/ 


LXVIL 

FEW  things  are  more  agreeable  to  self-love  than 
revenge,  and  yet  no  cause  so  effectually  restrains  us  from 
revenge,  as  self-love.  And  this  paradox  naturally  suggests 
another, — that  the  strength  of  the  community  is  not  unfre- 
quentiy  built  upon  the  weakness  of  those  individuals  that 
compose  it ;  a  position  not  quite  so  clear  as  the  first,  but  I 
conceive  equally  tenable  and  true.  We  receive  an  injury, 
and  we  are  so  constituted  that  the  first  consideration  with 
most  of  us  is  revenge.  If  we  happen  to  be  kings,  or  prime 
ministers,  we  go  strmght  forward  to  work,  unless  indeed  it 
should  happen  that  those  that  have  inflicted  the^injury  are 
as  powerful  as  those  that  have  received  it.  It  is  fortunate, 
however,  for  the  interests  of  society,  that/the  great  mass  of 
mankind  are  neither  kings,  nor  prime  ministers,  and  that 
men  are  so  impotent  that  they  can  seldom  bring  evil  upon 
othersj  without  more  or  less  of  danger  to  themselves.  Thus 
th^n  it  \s  that  public  strength,  security,  and  confidence  grow 
out  of  private  weakness^  danger^  and  fear.  These  oonnder- 
ations  have  ^ven  rise  to  this  saying,  **  It  is  better  to  quarrel 
wUh  a  knave  than  with  a  fool^  for  with  the  latter  all  con- 
sideration of  consequences  to  himself,  is  swallowed  up  and 
lost  in  the  blind  and  brutal  impulse  that  goads  him  on  to 
bring  evil  upon  another.    We  hate  our  enemy  much,  but  we 

E 
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love  ourselves  morei'  We  have  been  injured,  but  we  .will  not 
avail  ourselves  of  the  legal  iqeans  of  redress,  because  of  the 
certain  expence  and   trouble,  and  the  uncertam  auocess; 
neither  will  we  resort  to  iUegal  modes  of  retaliation,  because 
we  will  net  run  the  risk  of  the  mortifici^tion,  the  dij^race, 
and  the  danger  of  a  discovery.     For  it  is  as  diflScult  for  re- 
venge to  aftf  without  exciting  suspdon,  as  for  a  rattlesn^ike 
to  stir  without  making  a  noise.     The  result  is  that  we  fare 
quiet,  and  self-love  is  made  to  correct  its' own  Tiolence^'as  a 
steauL  engine  ks  own  velocity,  and  the  (ekt  ^of  danger  e£Flbcts 
for  the  one,  what  the  ^q/i'i^z;a/t;e  accomplishes  for  tlie  othi^. 
And  it  is  highly  necessary  that  things  should  be  so,  for 
retaliation  aggravates  resentment,  and  resentment  produces 
fresh  retaliation ;    Therefore  were  there  nothing  to  restrain 
these  causes  from  acting  reciprocally  upon  each  other,  the 
destruction  of  all  society  must  be  the  consequence,  and  a 
conflagration  would  be  excited  in  the  moral  world,  like  that 
which  is  observable  in  the  natural,  where  the  fire  ipcreases 
the  wind,  and  the  wind  increases  the  fire. 


LXVIII.  ' 

IN  the  whole  course  of  our  observation  there  is  nq\ 
so  misrepresented  and  abused  a  personage  as  Death.  Som^ 
have  styled  him  the  King  of  Terrors,  when  he  ipight  with 
less  impropriety  have  been  termed  the  terrorof  kings ;  others 
have  dreaded  him  as  an  evil  without  end,  although  it  \ras  in 
their  own  power  to  make  him  the  end  of  all  evil.  He  h^^ 
been  vilified  as  the  cause  of  anguish,  consternation,  ap^i 
despair,  but  these,  alas,  are  things  that  appertain  not  untQ 
death,  but  unto  life.  How  strange  a  para4ox  is  this,  we 
love  the  distemper,  and  loathe  the  remedy,  preferring  the^ 
fiercest  buffedngs  of  the  hurricane,  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
harbour.  The  poet  has  lent  his  fictions,  the  painter  his 
colours,  the  orator  his  tropes  to  pour  tray  death  as  the  grand 
destroyer^  the  enemy,  the  prince  of  phantoms  and  of  shades; 
but  can  he  be  called  a  destroyer  ?  who  for  a  perishable  state. 
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gives  us  that  which  is  eternal ;  can  he  be  styled  the  enemy  ? 
who  is  the  best  friend  only  of  the  best,  who  neyer  deserts 
them  at  their  Utmost  need,  and  whose  friendship  proves  the 
most  valuflible  to  those  who  live  the  longest ;   can  he  be 
termed  the  prince  of  phantoms  and  of  shades  P  who  destroys 
that  which  is  transient  and  temporary,  to  establish  that  which 
alone  is  real  and  fixed.     And  what  are  the  mournful  escut^ 
cheons,  the  sable  trophies,  and  the  melancholy  insignia  with 
which  we  surround  him,  the  sepulchral  gloom,  the  moulder- 
ing carcase,  and  the  slimy  worm  ?  These  indeed  are  the  idle 
fears  andi  empty  terrors  not  of  tihe  dead,  but  of  the  living. 
The  dark  domain  of  death  we  dread  indeed  to  enter,  but  we 
ought  rather  to  dread  the  ruggedness  of  some  of  the  roads 
that  lead  to  it;    but  if  they  are  rugged  they  are  short,  and 
it  is  only  those  that  are  smooth  that  are  wearisome  and  long. 
But  perhaps  he  summons  us  too  soon  from  the  feast  of  life, 
be  it  so,  if  the  exchange  be  not  for  the  better,  it  is  not  his 
fault,  but  our  own ;  or  he  summons  us  late ;  the  call  is  a  re- 
prieve rather  than  a  sentence,  for  who  would  wish  to  sit  at 
the  board  when  he  can  no  longer  partake  of  the  banquet^  or 
to  live  on  to  pain,  when  he  has  long  been  dead  to  pleasure. 
Tyrants    can   sentence    their   victims  to  death,   but   how 
much  more  dreadful  would  be  their  power,  could  they  sen- 
tence them  tb  life!     Life  is  the  jailor  of  the  soul  in  this  filthy 
prison,  and  its  only  deliverer  is  death;    what  we  call  life  is 
a  journey  to  death,  and  what  we  call  death,  is  a  passport  to 
life.     True  wisdom  thanks  death  for  what  he  takes,  and  still 
more  for  what  he  brings.  Let  us  then  like  centinels  be  ready 
because  we  are  uncertain,  and  calm  because  we  are  prepared. 
Thercf.  ia  nothing  formidable  about  death  but  the  conse- 
quence? of  it,  and  these  we  ourselves  can  regulate,  and  con- 
trol.    The  shortest  life  is  long  enough  if  it  lead  to  a  better, 
and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  if  it  do  not. 
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LXIX. 

AS  in  the  game  of  billiards,  the  balls  ai*e  consUmtly 
producing  effects  fVom  mere  chance,  which  the  most  skilful 
player  could  neither  execute,  nor  foresee,  but  which  when 
they  do  happen,  serve  mainly  to  teach  him  how  much  he 
has  still  to  learn,  so  it  is  in  the  more  profound  and  compli-  > 
cated  game  of  politics,  and  diplomacy.  In  both  cases,  we 
can  oiily  regulate  our  play,  by  what  we  have  seen,  rather 
than  by  what  we  have  hoped^  and  by  what  we  have  expe- 
rienced, rather  than  by  what  we  have  expected.  For  one 
chxu*acter  that  appears  on  the  theatre  of  human  affairs  that 
can  rule  events,  there  are  ten  thousand  that  can  follow*  them, 


*  It  is  astonishing  how  many  men  the  French  Revo]ution  obliged  to 
be  greats  even  in  spite  of  themselves ;  events  hurried  on  the  political 
machine  with  such  tremendous  rapidity^  that  the  passengers  were  com- 
pelled to  travel  not  only  faster,  but  farther  than  they  had  bargained  for; 
most  of  them  would  very  gladly  have  given  up  their  places,  had  it  not 
been  more  dangerous  to  jump  out,  even  than  it  was  to  remain.    There 
are  four  men  who  might  have  written  the  most  interesting  volumes  that 
ever  were  bequeathed  to  posterity,  could  we  only  insure  two  things, 
that  their  own  egotism  would  permit  theni  to  be  candid,  or  that  ^^  the 
Powers  that  be^  would  permit  their  details  to  be  read.    Of  the  men  I 
allude  to,  one    is  no  more,  and  three  remain-— Bonaparte,  Talleyrand, 
Sieyes,  anciCarnot.    Such  men  as  Talleyrand,  Sieyes,  Mazarin,  Rich- 
lieu,  and  De  Retz,  go  to  prove  that  what  Lord  Chatham  termed  the 
College  of  Fishermen,  had  very  different  views  of  their  vocation,  from 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  and  infallibility  itself  must  prove  itself  fiillible, 
the  instant  it  sets  about  to  reconcile  the  career  of  these  men,  with  the 
life,  and  doctrine  of  him  who  expressly  said,—"  My  kingdom  istufof 
this  world,"    "Be  ye  not  called  Rabbi"    I  shall  finish  this  note  ^th  a 
quotation  from  the  text  and  notes  of  '*  Hypocrisy,*'  as  the  passage  con- 
tains an  anecdote  of  Sieyes,  and  an  application  of  some  jines  of  Juvenal 
to  him,  which  have  been  thought  happy,  but  the  reader  must  judge. 
As  Sieyes  shrewd,  who  in  the  direst  times. 
When  Paris  reeked  with  cruelties  and  crimes. 
By  turns  ruled  All ;— and  as  each  Colleague  bled. 
Contrived,— no  trifling  task,— to  wear  a  head ; 
Though  favourites  daily  fell,  dragged  forth  to  die 
Unheard,  or  ere  their  plaister  Busts  were  dry. 
Dr.  Moore,  father  of  the  gallant  General,  was  at  Paris  on  the  braak- 
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sometimes  with  more  success  than  these  master-minds,  al« 
mrays  with  more  safety.  He  that  undertakes  to  guide  the 
vessel,  may  at  last  be  swept  away  from  the  helm,  by  the 
hurricane ;  while  those  who  have  battened  themselves  down, 
determined  to  follow  the  fate  of  their  vessel,  rather  than  t6 
guide  it,  may  arrive  safe  on  the  shore.  Fortune  Uke  other 
females,  prefers  a  lover  to  a  ma0ter,  and  submits  with  im- 
patience to  control ;  but  he  that  wooes  her  with  opportunity, 
and  importunity,  will  seldom  court  her  in  vaxa* 


LXX. 

IT  is  astonishing  how  much  more  anxious  people  are 
to  lengthen  life  than  to  improve  it ;  and  as  misers  often 
lose  large  sums  of  money  in  attempting  to  make  more^  so 
do  hypochondriacs  squander  large  sums  of  time  in  search  of 
nostrums  by  which  they  vainly  hope  they  may  get  more^time 
to  squander.  Thus  the  diumals  ^ve  us  ten  thousand  re- 
dpes  to  live  long,  for  one  to  live  well,  atid  hence  the  use  of 

ing  out  of  the  Revolution.  He  wished  te  purchase  a  few  of  the  busts  of 
those  Demagogues  who  had^  each  in  their  turn,  strutted  their  hour  on 
that  bloody  stage.  "  Ah  Sir !"  exclaimed  the  artist,  "  our's  has  been  a 
losing  trade  of  late ;  as  the  real  heads  have  often  taken  leave  of  the 
shoulders  of  their  owners,  before  the  artificial  ones,  which  we  were 
modelling,  could  be  exhibited  for  sale.  It  then  became  as  dangerous  to 
have  them,  as  before  it  was  to  be  without  them.  But  here,  Sir,"  said  he, 
handing  him  the  bust  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  <<  here  is  a  head  that  has  not  yet 
quarrelled  with  its  Ehoulders.  This  head  in  some  degree  makes  up  for 
what  we  have  lost  by  its  companions ;  it  is  m  great  request  still,  and 
sells  well" 

The  Abb^  has  lately  had  much  leisure  time  upon  his  hands ;  may  we 
indulge  the  hope  that  he  has  employed  it  in  preparing  the  history  of  his 
own  times?  If  to  this  delicate  task  he  would  bring  the  honesty  of  Bur- 
net, without  his  credulity,  he  might  bequeath  to  posterity  the  most  ui« 
teresting  volume  that  ever  was  written. — ^-rtnia  x  met. 

For  some  account  of  the  present  state  of  this  extraordinary  man,  see 
the  following  quotation  from  Juvenal. 

"  Vtnit  et  Crispi  jucunda  senectus, 
Cujus  eraht  mores,  qualis  facundia,  mite  '  , 
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that  present  which  we  have,  is  thrown  away  in  idle  schemes 
of  how  we  shall  abuse  that  future  we  may  not  have.  No 
man  can  promise  himself  even  fifty  years  of  life,  but  any 
man  inay,  if  he  please,  live  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  years, 
in  forty ;— let  Irim  rise  early,  that  he  may  have  the  day  be- 
fore him,  and  let  him  make  the  most  of  the  day,  by  deter- 
mining to  expend  it  on  two  sorts  of  acquaintance  only^  those 
by  whom  something  may  be  got,  and  those  from  whom 
something  may  be  learnt. 


LXXI. 

THE  rich  patient  cures  the  poor  physioiali  much 
more  often  than  the  poor  physician  the  rich  patient ;  and  it 
is  rather  paradoxical  that  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  one, 
usually  depends  upon  the  procrastinated  disorder  of  the 
other.  Some  persons  will  tell  you,  with  an  air  of  the  mira- 
culous, that  they  recovered  aUhough  they  were  given  over, 
whereas  they  might  with  more  reason  have  said,  they  re- 
covered because  they  were  given  over. 


LXXII. 

THE  most  adroit  flattery  is  that  which  counterfeits 
a  resentment  at  hearing  our  darling  opinions  so  sturdily  at- 
tacked, yet  counterfeits  it,  only  to  bestow  the  meed  of  a  vic- 
tory wrested  from  us,  as  we  pretend,  by  the  more  forcible 
weapons  of  our  opponent. 


■II   ii"» 


Ingenium.— Maria  ac  terras  populosque  regenti, 
Quis  comes  utiiior  ?    Si  clade  et  Pesie  sub  ilia 
Sffivitiam  damnare,  et  honestum  ad*erre  liceret 
Consilium;  sed  quid  Violentius  aure  T^ronm? 
Ille  igitur^  nunquam  direxit  brachia  con/ra 
Torrentem  ;  ncc  ciris  erat  qui  libera  po'sset 
Verba  animi  proferre,  et  vitam  impendere  vero. 
Sic,  multaa  hyemes,  atque  octogesima  vidit 
Solstitia,  his  armis  iUa  quoque  tutus  in  aula*** 
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LXXIII. 

IF  a  legislator  were  to  transport  the  robbed,  but  to 
encourage  and  reward  the  robber,  ought  we  to  wonder  if 
felonies  were  frequent?  and  in  like  imanner^  when  women 
B&ad  the  seduced  to  Coventry,  but  countenance  and  even 
court  the  seducer,  ought  weWt  to  wonder  if  seductions 
were  scarce?  '    ' 


LXXIV. 

WE  usually  prefer  ourselves,  to  our  revenge ;  but  / 
ther^  are  cases  where  we  prefer  our  revenge  to  ourselves*  | 
This  reflection  ought  to  make  us  extremely  cautious  how  we  ' 
too  deeply  injure  another ;  for  revenge  is  a  dreadful  engine,  i 
even  in  the  feeblest  hands ;  and  as  there  are  injuries  which 
make  life  a  burthen,  can  we  wonder  if  that  burthen  be  got 
rid  of,  by  the  very  act  that  also  set  us  even  with  our  enemy. 


LXXV. 

THERE  is  a  very  cunning  flattery,  which  great 
minds  sometimes  pay  themselves,  by  condescending  to  ad- 
mire eflForts  corresponding  with,  but  vastly  inferior  to  their 
own.  This  will  help  a  close  observer  to  account  for  a  vast 
deal  of  otherwise  unaccountable  flummery,  that  is  hawked 
about  in  the  market  of  fame,  but  very. ;chec^p  like  all  other 
articles,  that  are  so  doubly  uiuortunate  as  to  be  not  only 
stale,  but  a  glut. 


LXXVL 

THE  conduct  of  corporate  bodies  soinetimes  would 
incline  one  to  suspect  that  criminality  is,  with  them,  a  mat* 
ter  of  calculation,  rather  than  of  conscience,  since  the  indi- 
viduals that  compose  these  bodies,  provided  they  can  only 
divide  the  weight  of  the  odium  attached  to  an  obnoxious 
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measure,  have  no  objection  to  the  full  weight  of  the  profit, 
apd  the' whole  weight  of  the  guilt.  I  have  heard  of  a  plain 
coif ntryman  who  had  occasion  to  renew  a  fine  in  a  certain 
diocese.  He  waited  on  every  individual  of  the  chapter  se- 
parately, they  were  vastly  civil ;  one  gave  him  brandy,  ano- 
ther beer,  a  third  wine,  a  fourth  Hollands,  and  so  on.  On 
the  day  following  he  appeared  before  them  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  when  he  found  a  terrible  metamorphosis  had 
taken  place,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  he  could  per- 
suade himself  they  were  the  same  men.  Having  concluded 
a  very  hard  barg^dn,  gentlemen,  s^d  our  rustic,  I  can  com* 
pare  yc  u  to  nothing  but  the  good  cheer  I  received  at  your 
houses  yesterday;  taken  separately,  you  are  excellent,  but 
mix  you  together,  and  you  are  a  mess  for  the  D 1. 


LXXVII. 

AS  the  next  thing  to  having  wisdom  ourselves,  is  to 
profit  by  that  of  others,  so  the  next  thing  to  having  merit 
ourselves,  is  to  take  care  that  the  meritorious  profit  by  us; 
for  he  that  rewards  the  deserving,  makes  himself  one  of  the 
number. 


LXXVIII. 

THE  idle  levy  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  the  industrious, 
when  by  frivolous  visitations  they  rob  them  of  their  time. 
Such  persons  beg  their  daily  happiness  from  door  to  door, 
as  beggars  their  d^y  bread,  and  like  them,  sometimes  meet 
with  a  rebuff.  A  mere  gossip  ought  not  to  wonder  if  we 
evince  signs  that  we  are  tired  of  bim,  seeing  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  honor  of  his  visit,  solely  to  the  drcumstance 
of  his  being  tired  of  himself.  He  sits  at  home  until  he  has 
accumulated  an  insupportable  load  of  ennui,  and  he  sallies 
forth  to  distribute  it,  amongst  all  his  acquaintance. 


/ 
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LXXIX. 

THE  piest  should  be  careful  Dot  to  act  the  reverse 
of  the  physician,  and  in  two  most  important  pcnbts.  The 
physician  renders  the  most  nauseous  prescription  palatable, 
by  the  elegance  of  its  preparation,  and  the  winning  suavity 
with  which  it  is  recommended ;  whereas  the  priest  may  pos- 
nbly  render  a  most  refreshing  cordial  disgusting,  by  the 
injudidous  addition  of  his  own  compounds,  and  the  ungra- 
cious manner  with  which  they  are  administered. 


LXXX. 

THE  character  of  a  people  is  raised,  when  little  bick- 
erings at  home,  are  made  to  give  way  to  great  events  that 
are  developing  themselves  abroad ;  but  the  character  of  a 
people  is  degraded,  when  they  are  blinded  as  to  measures 
of  the  greatest  moment  abroad,  by  paltry  jealousies  at 
home. 


LXXXI. 


A  man^s  profundity  may  keep  him  from  opening  on 
a  first  interview,  and  his  caution  on  a  second ;  but  I  should 
suspect  his  emptiness,  if  he  carried  on  his  reserve  to  a 
third. 


LXXXH. 


'  OUR  vanity  often  inclines  us  to  impute  not  only  our 
successes,  but  even  our  disappointments^  to  causes  personal, 
and  strictly  confined  to  ourselves,  when  nevertheless  the 
effects  may  have  been  removed  from  the  supposed  cause,  far 
as  the  poles  asunder.  A  zealous,  and  in  his  way  a  very 
eminent  preacher,  whose  eloquence  is  as  copious,  and  far 
more  lucid  than  the  waters  of  his  beloved  Cam,  happened  to 
miss  a  constant  auditor  &om  his  congregation.     Schism  had 
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already  made  some  depredations  on  the  fold,  whidi  was  not 
so  large,  but  to  a  practised  eye,  the  deduction  of  even  one 
was  perceptible.  What  ke^s  our  friend  farmer  B.  away 
from  us  ?  was  the  anxiqu^  que^op  ^proposed  by  our  vi^ant 
minister  to  his  clerk.  I  have;  not  seen  him  amongst  us,  cottf 
tinned  he,  this  three  weeks ;  I  hope  it  is  not  Socinianism  that 
keeps  him  away.  *^No,  your  ihortour,/  replied  f  the  derk, 
^^it  is  somiething  worse  than  t^at.^  ^<  Worse  than?  SiKaBian* 
ism  !  God  forUd  it  sbotdd  be  DQism:^**  f  ^'  No^  your  honour, 
it  is  something  worse  than  that.''  '*  Worse  tlian  Deism! 
good  heavens,  I  trust  it  is  not  Atheism  r  No,  your  honour, 
it  is  something  worse  than  that.^  "  Worse  than  Atheism! 
impossible;  nothing  can  be  worse  than  Atheism!'*/  *^  Yes 
it  is,  your  honour — it  is  Rfieumaiism  !'* 


H      .  ...        .. 


Lxxxni. 

FRIENDSHIP  often  ends  in  love ;   but  love,  in 
friendship — never. 


LXXXIV. 

[/  '  "to  Qiarry  a  rake,  in  the  hope  pfjrefo^x]Ring,lfif%  and 
to  fiire  a  highwayman,  m  the  hope  of  reclaiming  |bim,  fife 
two  very  dangerous  experiments;  and  yet' I  know  a  lady 
who  fancies  she  has  succeeded  in  the  one,  and  all  the  world 
knows  a  divine  who  really  has  succeeded  in  the  other. 


•  Jill  »••'  ij""tt*f  '  »«^X».*»N»«j*'.^.  •■' 

trO  write  to  please  the  lowest,  few  would  ;  tp  wjrite 
to  please  the  highest,  fewer  can;  we  must  either  stoop  to 
the  i^orance  of  the  one,  or  surmount  the  envy  of  the  other. 
Let  us  then  strive  to  steer  between  them,  if  we  would  con- 
sult both  our  fortune  and  our  fame.  In  the  middle  classes 
there  is  ^measure  of  judgment  fully  equal  to  any  demands 
we  can  make  upon  it— a  judgment  not  too  fastidious  fiom 
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vanity,  noar  too  insen&ible,  from  ignorance ;  and  he  tbat  can 
balance  the  centre,  may  not  be  fearful  as  to  the  two  ex- 
tremes. Were  one  half  of  the  world  philosophers,  and  the 
other,  fools,  I  would  either  not  have  written  these  pages, 
or  having  written — ^bumt  them. 


.LXXXVL 

IT  is  a  curious  paradox,  that  predsely  in  proportion 
to  our  own  intellectual  weakness,  will  be  our  credulity  as  to 
those  mysterious  powers  assumed  by  others;  and  in  those 
regions  of  darkness  and  ignorance  where  man  cannot  effect 
even  those  things  that  are  within  the  power  of  man^' there 
we  shall  ever  find  that  a  blind  belief  in  feats  that  are  far 
l^yond  those  powers,  has  taken  the  deepest  root  in  ^the 
minds  of  the  deceived,  and  produced  the  richest  harvest  to 
the  Quavery  of  the  deceiver.  An  impostor  that  would  starve 
in  Edinburgh,  might  luxuriate  in  his  Gynaeceimi  at  Cpnstan- 
tinople.  But  the  more  we  know  as  to  those  things  that  can 
be  done,  the  more  sceptical  do  we  become,  as  to  all  things 
that  cannot.  Hence  it  is  that  no  man  thinks  so  meanly  of 
a  prime  minister,  as  his  private  secretary,  nor  so  humbly  of 
a  conjuror,  as  his  own  zany;  hence  it  is  that  no  men  have 
so  little  confidence  in  medicine,  as  physicians,  nor  in  works 
of  supererogation,  as  monks;  notwithstanding  both,  re- 
spectively prescribe  each,  to  others.  And  the  converse  of 
this  proposition,  being  perhaps  equally  t3*ue,  it  then  affords 
the  same  kind  of  conviction  to  the  philosopher,  that  the 
joint  proof  of  synthesis  and  analysis  doth  to  the  chemist. 
And  we  might  transpose,. for  brevity,  the  proposition  thus— - 
the  less  we  know  as  to  things  that  can  be  done$  the  Jess  scep- 
tical are  we  as  to  things  that  cannot  Hence  it  is  that 
sailors  and  gamblers,  though  not  ove(r  remarkable  for  their 
devotion,  are  even  proverbial  for  their  superstition;  the 
solution  of  this  phenomena  is,  that  both  these  descriptions 
of  men  have  so  mudii  tQ  do  with  things  beyond  all  possilxlity 
of  being  reduced  either  to  rule,  or  to  reason,-— the  windc( 
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and  the  wavee, — and  the  decisions  of  the  dice-box.  The 
gambler^  indeed,  abounds  in  two  of  the  cardinal  virtues— 
Fsith  and  Hope;  but  as  he  lamentably  fails  in  Chariy, 
which  is  greater  than  these— He  is  nothing,  > 


LXXXVII. 

THOSE  that  are  teaching  the  people  to  read,  arc 
doing  all  that  in  them  lies  to  increase  the  power,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  those  that  can  write  ;*  for  the  child  will 
read  tp  please  the  master,  but  the  man,  to  please  himself. 


*  This  question  would  require  a  volume^  and  all  I  shall  observe  upon 
It  here^  is^  that  a  state  of  half  knowledge  in  the  lower  erders^  is  far 
mere  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  a  govemnientj  than  a  state  of  ig- 
norance ;  for  those  that  can  see  a  little  will  submit  to  be  led,  far  less 
readily  than  those  that  are  blind^  and  the  little  glimmering  such  have, 
does  not  enable  them  to  distinguish  between  the  false  light  of  the  dema- 
gogue, and  the  true  light  of  the  patriot ;  between  him  who  means  their 
good,  and  him  that  means  his  own.  But  in  spite  of  this,  I  am  still  an  ad- 
vocate for  enlightening  the  people,  notwithstanding  this  middle  point  must 
he  passed  in  doing  it ;  but  it  b  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  a  nation  re-i 
quiring  not  only  much  of  firmness,  but  much  of  concession  too,  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  political  problem  where  the 
adjustment  of  the  balance  of  the  suaviter  and  thefortiter  is  so  nice,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  necessary.  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  quoting  here 
the  words  of  a  learned  foreigner,  in  his  Preface  of  a  most  valuable 
work,  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  prime  minister  of  England. 
"  True  and  extensive  knowledge  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  hurtful 
to  the  peace  of  society.  It  is  ignorance,  or  which  is  far  worse  than  ig-* 
norance,  fal^e  knowledge,  that  is  chiefly  terrible  to  states.  They  are 
the  furious,  the  ill-taught,  the  blind>  and  misguided,  that  are  prone  to 
be  seized  with  groundless  fears,  and  improvoked  resentments ;  to  be  raised 
by  incendiaries,  and  to  rush  desperately  on  to  sedition,  and  acts  of  rage. 
Subjects  that  are  most  knowing,  and  best  informed,  are  ever  most  peace- 
able and  loyal.  Whereas  the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  such,  whose  un>* 
derstandings  extend  not  beyond  names  and  sounds,  will  be  always  pre- 
carious, and  can  never  be  thoroughly  relied  upon,  whilst  any  turbulent 
or  artful  men  can  by  din  and  clamour,  and  the  continual  application  of 
those  sounds  intoxicate  and  inflame  them  even  to  madness ;  can  make' 
tbem  believe  themselves  undone,  though  nothing  can  hurt  them ;  think 
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LXXXVIII. 

THE  greatest  and  the  most  amiable  privilege  which 
the  rich  enjoy  over  the  poor,  is  that  which  they  exercise 
the  least— the  privilege  of  making  them  happy. 


LXXXIX. 


IF  you  cannot  inspire  a  woman  with  love  of  you,  fill 
I  her  above  the  brim  with  love  of  herself; — all  that  runs  over 
[  will  be  your's. 


XC. 

THERE  are  many  dogs  that  have  never  killed  their 
own  mutton ;  but  very  few  who  having  begun,  have  stopped. 
And  there  are  many  women  who  have  never  intrigued,  and 
many  men  who  have  never  gamed ;  but  those  who  have  done 
either  but  once^  are  very  extraordinary  animals,  and  more 

they  are  oppressed^  when  they  are  best  protected ;  and  can  drive  them 
into  riots  and  rebellion,  without  the  excuse  of  one  real  grievance.  It 
will  always  be  easy  to  raise  a  mist  before  eyes  that  are  already  dark^ 
and  it  is  a  true  observationj  that  it  is  an  easy  work  to  govern  wise  men, 
but  to  govern  fools  or  madmen,  a  continual  slavery.  It  is  from  the 
blind  zeal  and  stupidity  cleaving  to  superstition,  it  is  from  the  ignorance, 
rashness,  and  rage  attending  faction,  that  so  many  mad,  and  so  san« 
guinary  evils,  have  destroyed  men,  dissolved  the  best  governments,  and 
thinned  the  greatest  nations.  And  as  a  people  well  instructed,  will  cer- 
tainly esteei^  the  blessings  they  eiyoy,  and  study  public  peace  for  their 
own  sake,  there  is  a  great  merit  in  instructing  the  people,  and  cultiva- 
ting their  understandings.  They  are  certainly  less  credulous,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  more  knowing,  and  consequently  less  liable  to  be  the 
dupes  of  Demagogues,  and  the  property  of  ambition.  They  are  not 
then  to  be  surprised  with  false  cries,  nor  animated  by  imaginary  danger. 
And  wherever  the  understanding  is  well  principled,  and  informed,  the 
passions  will  be  tame,  and  the  heart  well  disposed.  They,  therefore, 
who  communicate  true  knowledge  to  their  species,  are  true  friends  to 
the  world,  bene&ctors  to  society,  and  deserve  all  encouragement  from 
*tho8e  who  preside  over  •odety,*  with  the  applause  and  good  wishes  of 
all  good  and  honest  men." 
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worthy  of  a  glass  case  when  they  die,  than  half  the  exotics 
in  !^e  JBrjitijsh  Museum. 


XCI. 


WHEN  we  feel  a  strong  desire  to  thrust  our  advice 
upon  others,  it  is  usually  because  w6  suspect  their  weakness ; 
but  !we  ought  rather  to  suspect  pur  own. 


XCII. 

THE  young  fancy  that  their  follies  are  mistaken  by 
the  old,  for  happiness ;  and  the  old  fancy  that  their  gravity 
is  mistaken  by  the  young,  for  wisdom.     And  yet  each  are 
wrong  in  supposing  this  of  the  other.     The  misapprehen- 
sion is  mutual,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  set  either  of  them 
right,  because  their  respective  error  ia  reciprocally  consola- 
tory* to  both.     I  would  not  be  so  severe  on  the  old,  as  the 
lively  Frenchman,  who  said,  that  if  they  were  fond  of  ^v- 
ing  good  advice,  it  was  only  because  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  set  a  bad  example ;  but  for  their  own  sake,  no  less 
than  of  others,  I  would  recommend  cheerfulness  to  the  old, 
in  the  room  of  austerity,  knowing  that  heaviness  is  much 
more  often  synonimous  vfiih  ignorance,  than  gravity  with 
wisdom.     Cheerfulness  ought  to  be  the  viaticum  vitas  of  their 
life  to  the  old ;  age  without  cheerfulness,  is  a  Lapland  winter 
without  a  sun;  and  this  spirit  of  cheerfulness  should  be 
encouraged  in  our  youth,  if  yte  would  wish  to  have  the  be- 
nefit of  it  in  our  old  age ;   time  will  make  a  generous  wine 
more  mellow ;  but  it  will  turn  that  which  is  early  on  the/ret^ 
to  yinegak'. 


*'pol  me  oecidistisamici. 


^  Per  quos  dempttu  eratj  vitoe  dvkissimui  errvr* 
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XGIII. 

COURAGE  is  like  the  diamond — very  brilliant,  not 
changed  by  fire,  capable  of  high  polish,  <^  but;  except  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  hard  bodies,  useless.  The  great  Tamer- 
lane* had  his  full  ^hare  of  it,  yet  he  s(ud  its  value  was  much 
overrated,  because  it  required  nothing  more  than  the  exer- 
dse  of  ^fortitude  and  patience  for  one  short  hour.  One 
would  suppoee  the  Tartar  had  read  Horace,  and  had  his 
description  of  a  battle  in  view : — 

■  "  concurritur'^horas 

<*  Momento cita  mors  venit,  out  vietoria  heta'' 


XCIV. 

IN  great  cities  men  sac^  ihore  callous  both  to  the  hap- 
piness and  the  misery  of  others,  than  in  the  country ;  for 
they  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  se^ng  both  extremes. 


xcv. 

MYSTERY  magnifies  danger,  as  a  fog  the  sun ; 
the  hand  that  warned  Belshazzar,  derived  its  horrifying  in- 
fluence from  the  want  of  a  body. 


XCVL 

IN  the  East,  the  women  are  chosen  with  refSnrence  to 
their  personal  charms,  rather  than  their  intellectual^  conn- 
dered  as  ministers  to  sensuality,  rather  than  as  omaments  of 
•odety,  and;abandoned  the  moment  the  slightest  det&y  be- 
g^l8  to  manifest  itself  in  those  corporeal  attractions^  which 
first  enhanced  their  value,  and  insured  their  admiration.  It 
would  seem  that  there  is  a  sound  physical  cause  for  this  low 
and  animal  mode  of  appreciating  female  excellence^  30  pre*- 


t . 


See  White's  Institutes  of  Tamerlane. 
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▼alent  in  the  East,  and  in  calculating  which,  if  compared 
with  the  northern   nations,  the  body  has. so  much  more 
weight  in  the  scale,  than  the  mind.     The  fact  is,  that  under 
the  ripening  suns  of  the  East,  all  the  charms  and  beauties  of 
the  body  are  developed,  long  before  the  less  precocious  mind 
has  put  forth  even  the  promise  and  the  blossom  of  its  ulti- 
mate but  progressive  perfection.     But  inasmuch  as  prema^ 
ture  adolescence  has  a  constant  tendency  to  superinduce  pre- 
mature decrepitude,  the  charms  of  the  body  have  ceased 
to  flourish,  when  those  of  the  mind  are  beginning  to  expand 
and  to  bud.     Thus  the  unfortunate  pride  of  the  Harem  has 
ceased  to  please  as  the  mistress,*  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  she  might  be^n  to  interest  as  the  friend.     For  that 
alliance  may  be  said  to  have  a  double  tie,  where  the  minds 
are  united,  as  well  as  the  body,  and  the  union  will  have  all 
its  strength,  when  both  the  links  are  in  perfection  together. 
But  with  regard  to  the  state  of  sodety  in  VSk  East,  as  con- 
nected with  women,  the  evil  we  are  now  c8hsidering,  like 
many  others,  acts  in  a  circle ;  for  the  education  of  the  female 
mind,   in  those  re^ons  of  solar  Ught,  but  of  intellectual 
darkness,  is  sacrificed,  even  from  the  cradle,  to  the  meretri- 
dous  Tasdnations  of  the  body ;  since  no  man  is  at  great    ' 
pains  to  cultivate  that„  which  he  knows  before  hand  he  shall 
have  no  relish  to  enjoy.     Corporeal  charms  may  indeed  gain 
admirers,  but  there  must  be  mental  ones  to  retain  them ;  and 
Horace  had  a  delicate  feeling  of  this,  when  he  refused  to 


*  Women  in  warm  climates  are  marriagable^  says  Montesquieu,  at 
eiglit  or  nine  years  of  age ;  infancy  and  marriage  therefore  almost  al« 
ways  go  togetlier,  and  women  become  old  at  twenty.  Reason  then  and 
beauty  are  in  them  never  found  together ;.  when  beauty  wishes  to  sway, 
reason  refuses  it ;  and  when  reason  might  attain  it,  beauty  is  no  more. 
And  Prideaux,  in  hb  life  of  Mahomet,  informs  us,  that  Mahomet  was 
betrothed  to  his  wife  Cadhisja  at  five  years  old,  and  took  her  to  his  bed 
at  dg^t ;  and  that  in  the  hot  couhtries  of  Arabia  and  the  Indies,  0xU 
are  marriagable  at  eight  years  old,  and'  are  brought  to  bed  the  year 
after. 
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restrict  the  pleasures  of  the  lover  merely  to  hijs  eyes,  but 
added  also  those  of  the  ear. 


et 


Qui  sedens  identidem^  ie 
"  Special  ei  audit  r 


XCVII. 

LOVE  is  a  volcano,  the  crater  of  which  no  wise 
man  will  approach  too  nearly,  lest  from  motives  far  less  phi- 
losophical than  those  of  Empedocles,*  he  should  be  swallowed 
up,  leaving  something  behind  him,  that  will  tell  more  tales 
than  a  slipper. 


-r-*- 


XCVIII. 

WE  often,  injure  our  cause  by  calling  in  that  which 
is  weak,  to  supj^o^  t  that  which  is  strong.  Thusr  the  andent 
school-fTien,  who  in  some  |  instances  were  more  silly  than 
school-boys,  were  constantly  lugging  in  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  to  support  the  tenets  of  Christianity ;  and  yet 
these  very  men  would  laugh  at  an  engineer  of  the  present 
day,  who  should  make  a  similar  ^blunder  in  artillery,  that 
they  have  done  in  argument,  and  drag  up  an  ancient  batter- 
ing ram,  to  assist  a  modem  cannon. 


XCIX. 
THERE  are  many  things  that  are  thorns  to  our 

*  Horace,  speaking  of  this  philosopher,  says. 


ardentemfrigidus  Mlnaniy 


"  InsiluiL" 
The  mountain  threw  out  lus  slipper,  which  discovered  his  fate.  It  is 
recorded  that  Aristotle,  from  motives  of  the  same  unquenchable  cuiioai- 
ty,  threw  himself  into  the  Euripus ;  the  phenomena  of  the  flux  and  re- 
flux of  this  river,  puzzled  our  philosopher  so  much,  that  he  jumped 
into  the  stream,  exclaiming,  **  since  I  cannot  comprehend  the  Euripus, 
llie  Euripus  shall  comprehend  me/ 

P 
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hopes,  until  we  have  attained  them,  and  envenomed  arrows 
to  our  hearts,  when  we  have. 


C 

THE  andents,  in  their  poetical  and  dnunatieal  ma- 
chinery, made  their  gods  the  prime  agents  of  as  much  evil 
as  good.  They  have  described  them,  as  mixing  themselves 
up  with  human  infirmities,  and  lending  diemsdvei  to  human 
passions,  in  so  gross  a  manner,  that  it  is  almost  impossiUe 
to  admire  virtue,  and  to  esteem  such  gods ;  or  to  look  up  to 
heaven  with  affection,  without  looking  do¥na  upon  its  rulers 
with  abhorrence.*     It  is  on  this  account  that  I  should  rather 


*  In  confirmation  of  the  above  remarks^  I  shall  quote  a  passage  fiKMn 
one  of  the  finest  writers  of  the  last  century  :<^ 

*'  Be  it  faow  it  will,  die  wonderful  in  |ioetry  has  begotten  that  of 
knight-errantry,  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  derils  and  coqjuron  caiiie 
much  less  hann  in  tlus  waj  of  writings  than  the  gods  and  their  minis- 
ters did  in  the  former. 

*'  The  goddess  of  arts^  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  inspires  the  bravest 
of  all  the  Greeks  with  an  ungovernable  fury^  and  suffers  him  not  to  re» 
cover  bis  senses  she  had  taken  from  him,  but  only  to  make  him  capal^ 
of  perceirmg  his  Mlj^  and  by  tM»  means  to  kfll  himsdf  out  of  mese 
shame  and  despaii. 

**  The  greatest  and  most  prudent  of  the  goddesses  fevours  scandalous 
passions,  and  lends  her  asdstance  to  carry  on  a  criminal  amour. 

'^  Ihe  same  goddess  employs  all  sorts  of  artifices  to  destroy  a  handfiil 
of  innocent  people,  who  by  no  means  deserved  her  indignation. 

^  She  tbottghk  it  not  enougb  to  e^thaust  ber  own  power,  ibid  that  of 
the  other  gods,  whom  she  solicited  to  ruin  ^neas,  but  even  corrupts  the 
god  of  sleep  to  cast  Palinurus  into  a  slumber,  and  so  to  order  matters, 
that  he  might  drop  into  the  sea ;  this  [nece  of  treaeh^  Succeeded,  and 
the  poor  pilot  periehed  in  the  waves. 

'*  There  is  not  one  of  the  gods  in  these  poems  that  dOM  not  bring  the 
greatest  misfortunes  upon  men,  or  hurry  ^em  on  to  the  blaoiest  actiiODS. 
Nothing'  is  so  villanous  here  below,  which  ie  not  ezeeuted  by  their  Mder, 
or  aulborized  by  then:  example :  and  tins  it  was  that  prineipdly  conCri- 
bnted  to  give  birth  to  the  sect  of  the  BpicHreni%  and  aHerwaards  to  n^ 
port  it 

^  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  and  PetronfiM,waidd  raster  inakefheir^e^ 
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side  with  Plata,  itha  wodid  hstve  interdioted  the  aitdent 
tragedy  to  the  Athenians,  than  with  Aristotle,  who  ii^im 
some  qualifications,  recommended,  it.  For  the  writers  of 
the  Greek  tragedy  were  continually  placing  their  audience 
in  situations  where  if  they  exercised  their  pity,  it  could 
onlyhti  tti  thfe  fe^cpence  of  tbehr  piety,  knd  where  disgust  was 
sL  fe^fing  far  tfioi*e  liable  to  be  ex!cited,  than  devotion.  In 
short,  thetd  S6em6  to  be  this  difference  between  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Pagaiis,  and  the  i*eligion  of  the  Christiatns ;  the 


lazy,  and  ei^dy  t^eir  intmorta}  nature  in  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity, 
than  see  them  active  and  cruelly  employed  in  mining  ours, 

**  Nay,  Epicurus  by  doing  so,  pretended  he  shewed  his  great  respect  to 
the  gods ;  and  from  hence  proceeded  that  saying  which  Bacon  so  much 
admires,  Nbn  t)eai  ladgi  negate  prqfdnuitt,  sed  ifutgi  opinionem  diis  ap- 
plicare  prqfiiriiMi 

"  Now  I  dont  mean  by  fMu,  that  we  are  obliged  to  dikcaird  the  gods 
out  of  our  works,  and  much  less  from  those  of  poetry,  where  they  seem 
to  enter  more  naturally  than  any  where  else.  A  Jove  principium  musce, 
1  am  for  introducing  them  as  much  as  any  man,  but  then  I  would  have 
them  bring  their  wisdom,  justice,  and  clenti^ncy  along  with  them,  and 
not  appear,  a»  we  generally  make  them,  lik^  a  paek  (^  impostors  and 
aa8aMiii&  I  woidd  have  them  come  with  a  conduct  to  regulate  and  not 
with  a  ^sorder  to  confound  every  thing. 

*'  Perhaps  it  may  be  replied,  that  these  extravagancies  ought  only  to 
pais  for  fablea  and'  fictions,  which  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  poetry. 
But  I  would  Ml  know  what  art  and  science  in  the  world  has  the  power 
to  exclude  good  cense  ?  If  we  need  only  write  in  verse  to  be  privH^ed 
in  aU  extiavaipncies,  for  my  part  I  would  never  advise  any  man  to  med- 
dle with  piose,where  he  must  inunediately  be  pointed  at  for  4  coxcomb, 
if  he  leaves  good  sense  and  reason  never  so  littie  behuid  him. 

**  I  wonder  extremely,  that  the  andent  poets  were  so  scrupulous  to 
preserve  probability  in  actions  purely  human,  and  violated  it  after,  so 
abominable  a  tbanner,  when  they  come  ta  recount  the  actions  of  thfe 
gods.  Even  those  wha  have'  spoken  of  thdr  nature  more  soberly  than 
the  resl^  eoald  not  forbear  to  ipeak  extravligatttiy  of  their  conduct. 

'^  When  th^  establish  their,  bemg,  and'  their  attributes,  they  make 
them  immortal,  infinite,  almighty,  perfecUy  wise,  and  perfectiy  good. 
But  at  the  very  moment  they  set  them  a  working,  there  is  no  weakness 
to  which  they  do  not  make  them  stoops  there  is  no  folly  or  wickedness 
which  they  do  not  make  them  comRut*" 
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fotmer  lowered  a  God  to  a  man ;  the  latter  exalts  a  man  to 
a  God ! 


CI. 
ON  a  former  occasion  I  have  observed,  that  every 
historian  has  described  the  age  in  which  he  happened  to 
write,  as  the  worst,  because  he  has  only  heard  o£  the  wick- 
edness of  other  times,  but  haa^U  and  seen  that  of  his  own. 
I  now  repeat  this  proposition,  for  the  purpose  of  introdudng 
a  very  shrewd  remark  I  have  since  chanced  upon,  which 
will  give  rise  to  a  few  observations.     ^^  How  strange  it  is, 
(says  an  old  author)  that  we  of  the  present  [day,  are  con- 
stantly praising  that  past  age,  which  our  fathers  abused,  and 
as  constantly  abusing  that  present  age,  w|iich  our  children 
will  praise."     This  assertion  is  witty,  and  true ;  but  if  the 
praise  and  the  censure  awarded  by  the  parties,  were  equally 
true,  it  would  follow  that  the  world  must  have  become  so 
bad  by  this  time,  that  ho  security,  and  of  course  no  society 
could  be  found  within  it.     For  if  every  succeeding  genera- 
tion praises  the  past,  but  abuses  the  present,  and  is  righi  in 
doing  it,  how  very  good  must  men  have  been  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  and  how  excessively  bad  must  they  have 
become  now.      On  the  former  supposition,   a  deluge  of 
water  would  not  have  been  necessary,  and  on  the  latter,  a 
deluge  of  fire  would  hardly  efi*ect  a  cure.     But  let  us  pause 
to  enquire  who  they  are  ?  that  are  most  commonly  the  great 
admirers  of  the  "  olden  time ;"  the  "  laudatores  temporis 
acti^    They  are  almost  invariably  to  be  found,  amongst 
the  aged ;  and  the  rising  generation,  having  no  experience 
of  their  own,  but  trusting  to  those  who  have, — ^hear,  and 
believe.     But  is  it  not  natural?  that  the  old  should  extol 
the  days  of  their  youth;  the  weak,  the  era  of  their  strength ; 
the  sack,  the  season  of  thrir vigour;  and  the  disappointed, 
the  spring-tide  of  their  hopes !    Alas,  it  is  not  die  times 
that  tiave  changed,  but  themselves. 
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CII. 

WE  often  regret  we  did  not  do  othemnse,  when  that 
very  otherwise  would  in  all  probability  have  done  Jbr  us. 
Life  too  often  presents  us  with  a  choice  of  evils,  rather  than 
of  goods.  Like  the  fallen  angels  of  Milton,  we  all  know 
the  evils  that  we  have,  but  we  are  ignorant  what  greater 
evils  we  might  have  encountered,  by  rushing  on  apparent 
goods,  the  consequences  of  which  we  know  not. 

''  Evertere  domus  iotas,  optantibus  ipsis 
VDiifaciUs;" 

By  which  even  a  Pagan  moralist  suggests  that  the  prayers 
of  men  are  sometimes  granted  by  the  gods,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  supplicants. 


cm. 

WE  injure  mysteries,  which  are  matters  ofjaith, 
by  any  attempt  at  explanation,  in  order  to  make  them  mat- 
ters of  reason*  Could  they  be  explained,  they  would  cease 
to  be  mysteries ;  and  it  has  been  well  said,  that  a  thing  is 
not  necessarily  against  reasany  because  it  happens  to  be 
above  it.  Doctor  B******!-  once  told  Home  Tooke  that  he 
had  just  witnessed  an  exemplification  of  the  Trinity,  for  he 
had  seen  three  men  in  one  whiskey  !  Poh,  poh  !  replied 
our  etymologist,  that  is  no  exemplification  at  all,  you  should 
have,  seen  one  man  in  three  whiskeys  !  A  certain  missionary 
once  asked  a  new  convert,  if  he  had  any  clear  notions  on 
this  sacred  subject ;  his  Asiatic  proselyte  immediately  made 
three  folds  in  his  garment,  and  haviqg  held  them  in  that 
state  a  few  seconds,  pulled  them  back  again  into  one.  We 
believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  because,  though  above 
reason,  it  is  matter  of  faith ;  but  we  are  not  bound  to  be- 


t  This  anecdote  is  rather  against  the  Doctor^  for  the  wit  is  Parson 
Home's^  but  the  profiemeness  is  the  Doctor's ;  perhaps  even  I  shall  not 
wholly  escape  for  relating  it. 
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lieve  in  all  the  explanations  of  it,  which  are  often  against 
bathf  and  matter  c£  neither.  The  attention  qf  th^  religious 
world,  in  the  West  of  £ngland,  was  lately  much  occupied* 
by  a  very  learned  controversy  on  this  8ubje«4,  €9|:ri^  on  by 
thre^  doughty  cham[non%  each  of  w)iom  wi^  more  of  ^ri^- 
dition,  but  perhaps  less  of  gentleness,  than  the  sJiep^^ds 
in  Virgpl,  were  "  et  cantare  pares^  ei  respon^re  parath^ 
The  individuals,  bowey^,  were  more  at  home  in  knoddog 
down  each  other^s  arguments,  than  in  establishing  their  own ; 
which  led  the  sharp-sighted  editor  of  a  certain  journal, 
whose  colunms  our  polemics  had  filled,  without  much  profit 
to  the  sale,  to  suppose  that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  inter- 
fere, and  to  sum  up,  with  all  due  impsprti^lity^  between  the 
parties: 

— '         "  Componere  liies 

"  Inter  PelidenJesHnat,  et  inter  AtridenJ* 

He  did  so,  and  though  luminous  on  many,  other,  points, 
"  TJie  Western  Luminary^  was  rather  obscure  lipbn  this  :-r 

*^  Alagnis  tamen  excidit  ausis" 
To  convince  him,  however,  that  his  three  learned  correspon- 
dents, however  they  had  disagreed  in  particulars,  agreed  as 
to  the  main,  and  th^t  he  himself  in  summmg  up,  had  set- 
tled the  controversy,  m  a  manner  more  conclusive,  than  suf 
perficial  observers  might  admit,  or  accede  to,  I  sent  him  the 
following  Uttle  ^^jeud^esprit,^  which  he  had  the  candoiu:  to 
insert:— 

Clever-Dennis— Carpenter-*agree ! 
And  fully  prove  a  Trinity ; 
For  in  thdr  writing,  all  may  see 
Not  one  incomprehensible— but  three  j 

Yet  Flindell  deemed  the  task  undone, 
So  finished  what  these  scribes  begun. 
And  shewed,  more  clearly  than  the  sun, 

.  N<(^  IbKe  incompr^hensiblei— but  (m  I 
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CIV. 

IT  b  in  the  middle  daases  of  society,  thfit  all  th^ 
finest  feelings,  and  the  most  amiable  propendties  of  pur  na- 
ture^  do 'principally  flourish  and  abound.  For  the  good 
opinion  of  our  fellow  men  is  the  strongest,  though  not  the 
purest  motive  to  virtue.  The  privations  of  poverty  render 
us  too  cold  and  callous,  and  the  privileges  of  prop^y,  too 
arrogant  and  consequential  to  feel )  the  first,  places  us  ber 
neadi  die  influence  of  opinion-«-tbe  iseooad^  above  it. 


CV. 

POSTHUMOUS  fame  is  a  pknt  of  terdy  growth,  for 
our  body  must  be  the  seed  of  it ;  or  we  may  liken  it  to  a 
t(H[ch,  whidi  nothing  but  the  last  spark  cf  life  can  light  up  ^ 
or  we  may  compare  it  to  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel,  fotr 
it  is  blown  over  the  dead ;  but  unUke  that  awful  blast,  it  i§ 
of  earth,  not  of  heaven,  and  can  neither  rouse  nor  raise  us. 


CVI. 

WE  make  a  goddess  of  Fortune^  says  Juvenal,  and 
pkce  her  in  the  highest  heaven.*  But  it  is  not  fortune 
that  is  exalted,  and  powerful,  but  we  ourselves  that  are 
abject,^and  weak.  We  strive  to  make  exteri^als  a  part  of 
ourselves,  over  which  fortune  has  power^  neglecting  that 
which  is  within,  over  which  she  has  none.  The  storm  may 
strip  the  mountain  of  its  garniture,  and  expose  its  breast  to 
the  winds — ^but  the  mountain  remains.  Bias  flying  from  his 
country,  which  was  wrapt  in  flames,  and  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  the  vanquL^ed,  incumbered  himself  with  none  of 
his  goods,  or  rather,  says  his  biographer,  bote  them  aU  in 
his  breast,  not  to  be  seen  by  the  eye,  but  prized  by  the 
soul,  mdosed  in  the  narrow  dwelling  of  the  mind,  not  to  be 

—»——»«— **^i**«.—^»«*—^—.M.—i      I  I  ■       II  I  — 1^..— .1.I— ^1^<— i.^.*— ^ 


"nos 


**  Tefacimus  Foriuna  Deam,  ccsloque  locamus.^ 
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demolished  by  mortal  hands,  fixed  with  those  that  are 
settled,  not  retardifig  those  that  travel, '  and  not:forsakiDg 
those  that  fly. 


CVII. 

THE  benevolent  have  the  advantage  of  the  envious, 
even  in  this  present  life ;  for  the  envious  is  tormented  not 
only  by  all  the  ill  that  befals  himself,  but  by  all  the  good 
that  happens  to  another ;  whereas  the  benevolent  man  is  the 
better  prepared  to  bear  his  own  calamities  unruffled,  from 
the  complacency  and  serenity  he  has  secured,  from  contem- 
plating the  prosperity  of  all  around  him.  The  sun  of  hap- 
piness must  be  totally  eclipsed,  before  it  can  be  total  dark- 
ness with  him !  But  the  envious  man  is  made  gloomy,  not 
only  by  his  own  cloud,  but  by  .another^s  sunshine.  He  may 
exclaim  with  the  poet,  <^  Darh !  dark !  amidst  a  blaze  oj 
light  r  Desperate  by  his  own  calamities,  and  infuriated 
also  by  the  prosperity  of  another,  he  would  fain  fly  to  that 
hell  that  is  beyond  him,  to  escape  that  which  is  within.  In 
short,  envy  is  almost  the  only  vice,  that  constantly  punishes 
itself,  in  th^  very  act  of  its  commitment ;  and  the  envious 
man  makes  a  worse  bargain,  even  than  tlie  hypocrite,  for 
the  hypocrite  serves  the  devil,  without  wages — but  the  en- 
vious man  serves  him,  not  only  without  reward,  but  to  be 
punished  also,  &r  his  pains. 


CVIII. 

THE  afSurs  of  this  world  are  kept  together  by  what 
little  truth  and  integrity  still  remains  amongst  us ;  and  yet 
I  much  question  whed^er  the  afr^o/e^^  dominion  of  truth, 
would  be  compatible  with  the  existence  of  any  sodety  now 
existing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Pure  truth,  like  pure 
gold,  has  been  found  unfit  for  circulation,  because  men  have 
discovered  that  it  is  far  more  convenient  to  adulterate  the 
truths  than  to  refine  themselves.    They  will  not  advanoe 


/ 
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their  minds  to  the  standard,  therefore  they  lower  the  stand- 
ard to  theur  mindsu  But  the  high  and  sterling  excellence  6f 
truth  would  appear  from  hence,  that  it  becomes  more  safe, 
practicable,  and  attainable,  the  nearer  we  advance  to  perfec- 
tion. No  bad  man  ever  wished  that  his  breast  was  made  of 
glass,  or  that  others  could  read  his  thoughts.  But  the 
misery  is,  that  the  duplicities,  the  temptations,  and  the  in- 
firmities that  surround  us,  have  rendered  the  truth,  aild  no- 
thing but  the  truth,  as  hazardous  and  contraband  ai  com- 
modity as  a  man  can  posidbly  deal  in.  This  made  Sil:  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  affirm,  diat  it  was  dangerous  to  follow  truth 
too  near,  lest  she  should  kick  out  our  teeth.  But  1^  us  for 
a  moment  figure  to  ourselves  a  state  of  things  where  truth 
should  be  the  sole  principle  of  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
ascdons.  Constituted  as  men  are  at  present,  could  any  ci- 
vilized society  keep  itself  together  under  such  drcumstances, 
for  one  single  year  ?  Would  hot  eternal  truth  become  as 
insupportable  to  our  imperfect  mind,  as  eternal  day  to  our 
imperfect  vision?  Gracious  heaven,  what  a  scene  would 
the  above  suppodtion  produce  upon  the  earth !  What  recri- 
minations, what  eclabcissements,  what  aninpiosities,  what 
exacerbations ;  what  a  pulling  of  caps  by  the  one  sex,  and 
of  triggers  by  the  other.  The  most  polite  levees  wouId>be- 
come  an  aceldama,  and  the  most  polished  routes  a  bear- 
garden. What  mourning  brides,  and  merry  widows,  what 
rancorous  friends  and  greeting  enemies,  what  accepted  ^n- 
ners,  and  rejected  saints.  The  whole  world  would  appear 
to  have  ptU  on  a  mask,  merely  from  having  taken  one  qffl 
How  few  bargains  at  the  Exchange,  litigations  at  the  bsu-, 
or  long  speeches  at  the  senate.  What  would  become  of  the 
numerous  tribe  of  schisbatics  in  religion,  polemics  in  con- 
troversy, partizansin  politics,  and  empyrics  insdence;  of 
enthusiasts,  who  believe  what  they  cannot  ex{^n,  and  of 
impostors,  who  explain  what  they  do  not  beUeve.  As  to 
literature,  bulky  quartos  would  dwindle  into  duodecimos, 
and  a  folio  would  be  unknown.  Authors  would  be  restrict- 
ed to  what  was  true,  and  critics  would  be  precluded  from 
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wfafiliras  fake.    No  levxdution  imh:  reviilsioQ  would  be  equd 
to  Qm  that  we  ate  conadering ;  ixapg  notbiiig  less  dum  a 
tniositioii  finum  an  order  of  societj  srbere  nothing  is  what  it 
aeeiii%  to  another  where  every  thing  is  what  it  appears.    Xt 
is  manifest  that  001  would  he^piickly  conipelled  dther  to 
altar  such  a  state  of  things  or  themselves ;  but  I  fear  tb^ 
fenner  measure  would  be  found  the  most  couFenient   Taking 
thmgs  not  as  thqr  ought  to  be,  but  as  they  are,  I  fear  it 
must  be  allowed  that  Machiarelli  will  always  have  more  dis-. 
cijdes  than  Jesus.     Out  of  the  millions  who  have  studied 
and  even  adrnked  the  precepts  of  the  Nazarite,  how  few 
are  th^re  that  have  reduced  them  to  prac&se.    But  there  are 
numbefs  nundierleBB  who  throughout  the  whole  of  th^  lives 
have  been  praptising  the  principles  of  the  Italian,  without 
having  evea  beard  of  his  name ;  who  cordially  believe  wUb 
him  that  the  tongue  was  given  us  to  discover  the  thou^t^ 
of  others,  aild  to  conceal  our  own;  and  who  range  theish 
seW^  either  under  the  standard  of  Alexander  the  Sixth, 
who  never  did  what  be  saidy  or  of  his  son  Borgia,  who  ne- 
ver said  what  he  did. 


WHAT  is  earthly  faappineas  ?  thai  phantom  of  whidi 
we  hear  so  much  and  see  so  little;  whose  pmmises  aie 
constandy  given  and  oonatandy  btoken,  but  as  ooostantiy 
bdeved;  that  cheats  us  with  the  soond  instead  of  the  sub- 
stance md  with  the  Uossom  instead  of  the  frok.  like 
Juno,  die  is  a  goddess  in  pursuit,  buta  doud  in  poaseamMi, 
ddfied  by  those  vdio  cannot  enjoy  her,  and  A»«piyfid  fay  those 
who  can.  Antidpaticm  is  her  herald,  but  IXsqipmntment 
is  her  companion ;  the  first  addresses  itsdf  to  our  imi^pna- 
tion,  that  wndd  beheve,  but  the  latter  to  our  experience, 
that  must.  Happiness,  that  grand  mistress  of  the  eeieino- 
nies  in  the  dance  of  life,  impds  us  throu^  s31  its  masea 
and  meanderings,  but  leads  none  of  us  by  the  same  route. 
Aristippus  pursued  her  in  pleasure^  Socrates  in  wisdoBi,  and 
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E()icurus  in  both ;  she  reeeived  die  att^tions  of  each,  but 
bestowed  her  endearments  on  ndther,  ahhough  like  some 
other  gallants  th^  all  boasted  of  more  favors  than  they  had 
received.  Warned  by  thdir  fiulure,  the  stmc  adopted  a 
most  paradoxical  mode  of  {veferring  his  suit;  he  thou^t, 
by  slandering,  to  woo  her ;  by  shunning,  to  win  her ;  and 
proudly  presumed,  that  by  fleeing  her,  she  would  turn  and 
fidlow  bim»  She  is  deceitfiil  as  die  cahn  that  precedes  the 
hurricime,  smooth  as  the  water  oh  the  verge  of  the  cataract, 
and  beautiful  as  the  rainbow,  that  sndling  daughter  of  the 
storm  i  but,  like  the  ttiirage  in  the  desert,  she  tantalizes  us 
with  a  delusion  that  distance  creates,  and  that  contiguity 
destroys.  Yet,  when  unsought,  she  is  often  found,  and 
when  unexpected  often  obtidned ;  while  diose  who  seek  for 
her  the  mc^t  diMgendy  fail  the  most,  because  diey  sseek  her 
where  she  is  not  Andiony  sought  her  in  love ;  Brutus  in 
glory;  Caesar  in  dominicai;  the  first  fixmd  i^sgnace^  die 
seomid  disgust,  the  last  ingradtnde^  and  eadi  d^truc^n. 
To  some  she  is  more  kind,  but  not  less  cruel;  she  hands 
them  her  cup,  and  they  drink  even  to'  stupefaction,  until 
they  doubt  whetb^  they  are  men  with  Philip,  or  dream  that 
they  are  gods  with  ,  Alexander.  On  some  she  smiles  as  on 
Napoleon^  widi  an  aspect  more  bewitdnng  than  an  Italian 
sun ;  but  it  is  only  to  mate  her  frown  the  movt  terrible,  and 
by  one  short  caress  to  embitter  the  pangs  of  pepacation. 
Yet  is  Ae,  by  umversal  homage  and  consent,  a  queen ;  and 
the  passions  are  die  vassal  lords  diat  crowd  her  court,  await 
her  mandate,  and  move  at  her  control.  But,  like  other 
mighty  soverdgns,  she  is  so  surrounded  by  her  envoys, 
her  officers,  and  her  ministers  of  state^  that  i£  is  cstremely 
difficult  to  be  admitted  to  her  presence  chamber,  or  to  have 
any  immediate  communication  with  herself.  AmUtion, 
Avarice,  Love,  Revenge,  all  these  seek  her,  and  her  idone ; 
ala? !  they  are  neither  presented  to  her,  nor  will  she  come 
to  thepi.  She  di^tcbes,  however,  her  envoys  unto  them — 
mean  an^  poor  representatives  of  their  queen.  To  Ambi* 
tion,  she  sends  Power ;  to  Avarice,  Weijth ;  to  Love,  Jea- 
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lousy  ;  to  Revenge,  Remorse ;  alas  !  what  are  these,  but  so 
many  other  names  for  vexation  or  disappointment.     Neither-^ 
is  she  to  be  won  by  flatteries  or  by  bribes ;  she  is  to  be 
gained  by  waging  war  against  her  enemies^  much  sooner  than 
by  paying  any  particular  court  to  herself.     Those  that  con- 
quer her  adversaries,  will  And  that  they  need  not  go  to  her, 
for  she  will  come  unto  them.     None  bid.  so  high  for  her  as 
kings ;  few  are  more  willing,  none  more  able  to  purchase 
her  alliance  at  the  fullest  price.    But  she  has  no  more  re- 
spect for  kings  than  for  their  subjects ;  she  mocks  them  in- 
deed with  the  empty  show  of  a  visit,  by  sending  to  thar 
palaces  all  her  eiquipage,  her  pomp,  and  her  train,  but  she 
comes  not  herself.  :  What,  detains  her  ?  She  is  travelling  in- 
cognita to  keep  a  private  assignation  with  Contentment,  and 
to  partake  of  a  tete  a  fete  and  a  dinner  of  herbs  in  a  cottage. 
Hear  then,  mighty  queen!  what  sovereigns  selc^pm  hear, 
the  words  of  soberness  and  truth.    I  neither  despii^  thee 
.  to^  little,  nor  desire  thee  too  much ;  for  thou  wiejdest  an 
earthly  sceptre,  and  thy  giils  cannot  exceed  thy  dominion. 
Like  other  potentates,  thou  also  art  a  creature  of  circum- 
stance, and  an  Ephemeris  of  Time.    Like  other  potentates, 
thou  also,  when  stripped  of  thy  auxiliaries,  art  no  longer 
competent  even  to  thine  own  subdstence ;  nay,  thou  canst 
not  even  stand  by  thyself.     Unsupported  by  Content  on  the 
one  hand  j  and  by  Health  on  the  other,  thou  fallest  an  un- 
wieldy and  bloated  pageant  to  the  ground. 


ex. 

DEATH  is  like  thunder*  in  two  particulars ;  we 
are  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  it,  and  it  is  formidable  only 

*  It  is  a  doubt  whether  those  that  are  killed  by  the  [lightniug,  ef  en 
hear  the  thunder  which  Jb/2ot£;«  the  stroke ;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  com- 
parison in  the  text  may  be  still  farther  illustrated  by  a  fine  thought  of 
the  philosopher  Arcesilaus ;  Death,  said  he,  of  all  human  evils,  is  the 
only  one  whose  presence  is  nerer  troublesome  to  any  one^  and^^jndi 
makes  us  uneasy  only  by  its  absence.  ^^^<i 


</ 
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from  that  which  preceded  it  The  rich  num,  gasping  for 
breath,  and  reduced  to  be  a  mendicamt  even  of  the  oommoii 
air,  tantalized  with  luxuries  that  must  no  more  be  tasted, 
and  means  that  must  no  longer  be  enjoyed,  feels  at  last  the 
impotence  of  gold ;  that  death  which  he  dreaded  at  a  dis- 
tance as  an  enemy,  he  now  hsuls  when  he  is  near,  as  a  friend ; 
a  (Hend  that  alone  can  bring  the  peace  his  treasures  cannot 
purchase,  and  remove  the  pain  his  physicians  cannot  cure. 


CXI. 

WE  should  take  care  that  we  do  not  carry  our  reli- 
gious controversies  so  far  as  to  give  the  infidel  the  same  ad- 
vantage over  us  in  matters  of  faith,  that  the  andent  Phyr- 
ronists  obtained  over  other  sects,  in  matters  of  philosophy. 
For  oB  the  sects  of  philosophers  agreed  in  one  thing  only— 
that  of  abusing  each  other.  He  therefore  that  abused  them 
all  round,  was  sure  of  a  majority ;  and  as  no  sect  got  any 
praises  except  from  the  disdples  of  their^own  parddilar 
school,  such  party  panegyric  went  for  nothing. 


CXII. 

GAEAT  minds  that  have  not  as  yet  established  a 
natne,  must  sometimes  bend  to  lesser  minds  that  have;  or 
if  they  cannot  bend,  must  break.  If  any  able  man  were 
to  write  an  impartial  account  of  those  defunct  literary  cha- 
racters of  our  own  country,  who  have  been  overrated,  and 
also  of  those  that  have  been  underrated,  and  enter  somewhat 
philosophically  into  the  causes,  be  might  produce  a  very  in- 
teresting volume.  He  would  have  all  the  dergy  on  his  dde, 
for  his  labours  would  at  least  be  orthodox,  inasmuch  as  it 
might  be  said  of  him.*^  He  hath  put  down  {he  mighty  from 
their  seatSj  und  exalted  the  humble  and  meek^  Speaking 
generally,  no  man  appears  great  to  his  cotemporaries,  for 
the  same  reason  that  no  man  is  great  to  his  servants— f both 
know  too  much  of  him.     Envy  also  has  her  share,  in 
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boMing  present  fiiiile.  If  &n  audior  Imth  wntten  better 
tfasii  hlB  cotetnporanei^  be  will  be  termed  a  pla^parist ;  if  as 
w«il^  a  pretemler ;  if  worse^  ^  gemus  of  aome  promise,  of 
whoiii  tfady  do  ikot  quite  despur. 


CXIII. 

IT  is  with  antiquity  ad  with  ancestry^  nations  are 
proud  of  the  one,  and  individuals  of  the  other ;  but  if  thiey 
are  nothing  in  themselves,  that  which  is  their  pride  ought  to 
be  their  humiliation.  If  an  individual  is  worthy  of  his  an- 
cestors, why  extol  those  with  whom  he  is  on  a  level ;  and  if 
be  is  unworthy  of  them,  to  laud  them,  is  to  libel  himself. 
And  nations  also,  when  they  boast  of  their  antiquity,*  only 


HiM<- 


"  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  probability  that  a  state  of  society 
highly  cultivated  and  refined^  may  ha\re  existed  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  previous  to  any  written  or  authentic  do<iument8  that  have  been 
transmitted  us.  India  is  not  without  monuments  of  such  a  state  of  ci- 
viKzation,  and  some  late  discoveries  go  to  establish  the  same  supposition 
even  in  America.  I  admit  that  it  is  more  fair  to  .infer  such  a  state  of 
things  from  monuments  that  are  extant,  than  to  assert  its  non-existence 
irom  the  want  of  documents  which  after  all  may  have  been  left,  but 
may  also  have  been  lost.  Setting  aside  the  traditions  of  the  Athenians, 
concerning  their  Musseus,  of  the  Thebans  of  their  Linus,  of  the  Thra* 
clans  as  regards  their  Orpheus,  or  the  Phsnicians  of  Cadmus,  yet  still 
it  itiust  be  admitted  that  Tbales  did  actually  discover  a  state  of  society 
in  the  East,  which  would  have  justified  him  on  his  return  firom  travellmg, 
io  applying  the  same  degrading  title  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  which 
they  afterwards  bestowed  upon  others.  The  magnificent  ruins  of  an- 
dent  cities,  of  which  no  record  remains,  the  pyramids,  concerning  which 
the  remotest  afid^Uity  has  nothing  to  depose^  the  advanced  state  of 
the  stfienee  t>f  geometry  and  aistronomy  amongst  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Babylonians,  do  warrant  us  of  after  times,  in  the  presumption  that  a 
Ugh  state  of  cultivation  and  knowledge  did  exist  anterior  to  any  writ- 
ten documents,  or  historical  records ;  but  after  alT,  both  individuals  and 
nations,  when  they  vaunt  themselves  on  what  they  ivefe,  must  do  it  at 
the  hazard  of  provoking  etiquity  as  to  what  they  are.  But  k  du^  to 
iMppre^s  the  arrogance  of  national  talent  to  reflect,  that  destructioft  may 
iiaVc»  caused  many  things  to  be  discovariet,  which  without  it,  to  us  at 
had  {been  none  ;  and  a  pride  founded  only  on  antiquity^  may  also 
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tell  u%  in  other  words^  that  they  are  statidbig  osk  the^niHis 
of  so  many  generaticma.    But  if  their  view  of  things  is 
liimted,  and  their  prospect  of  the  sciences  narrowi,  ^d  ixm;^ 
fined)  if  other  nations  who  stand  upon  no  siich  efiunence^ 
see  farther  than  they  do,  is  not  the  very  antiquity  of  which 
they  boast,  a  proof  that  their  forefathers  were  not  giants  in 
knowledge,  or  if  they  were,  that  their  children  have  dege*- 
nerated.    The  Babylonians  laid  [daim  to  an  antiquity  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  years,  founded  on  a 
series  of  astrononncal  observations.    But  with  all  thdir  know* 
ledge  of  the  heavens,  they  knew  no  more  of  things  i^per-* 
tainii^  to  the  earth,  than  their  neighbours,  and  they  siif«> 
fured  their  glory  to  be  eclipsed,  by  a  little  horde  of  Mace- 
donians.    The  Chinese  of  the  present  day  are  not  behind 
hand  with  the  Babylonians  in  looking  backwards,  but  with 
most  other  nations  in  looking  forwards.     They  unite  all  the 
presumption,  with  all  the  prejudice  of  ignorance.     As  a  na- 
tion,  notwithstanding  their  longevity,  they  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  manhood,  and  when  they  boast  of  their  antiquity, 
they  only  boast  of  a  more  protracted  period  c^  childhood 
and  imbecility. 


CXIV. 

"  Hope,  thy  weak  being  ended  is" 

*'  Alike,  if  thou  obtain,  or  if  thou  miss'' 

'^  Thee,  good  or  Ul^  doth  equally  confound, 

'*  And  both  the  horns  of  Fate's  dilemma  wound  ; 

"  The  Joys  we  should  pure  virgins  wed, 

"  Thou  bring/ i  deflowered,  to  the  nuptial  bed," 

THESE  lines  prove  that  the  sjnnt  of  poetry  cannot 
be  tamed,  even  by  a  marriage  with  such  a  shrew  as  Meta- 
physicks,  and  diat  the  hand  of  Apollo  can  draw  forth  har- 


be  rebuked,  in  a  nation  that  suffers  more  modem  ones  to  outstrip  it^  on 
the  principle  tliat  tliey  have  made  so  liad  a  use  of  so  long  an  experience, 
and  have  profited  so  little,  in  hwviag  nelUler  been  taught  hj  the  wisdom, 
nor  wamad  by  the  My  of  ibeit  foreiatbers. 
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many,  even  ftom  the  discordant  croaking  of  the  schooia.  I 
have  elsewhere  observed,  that  sleep,  that  type  of  death,  ig 
restricted  to  earth,  that  it  avoids  hell,  and  is  excluded  hea- 
ven. This  idea  might  also  be  appUed  to  Hope,  whose  ha- 
Intation  is  manifestly  terrestrial,  and  whose  very  existence 
must,  I  conceive,  be  lost,  in  the  overwhelming  realities  of 
futurity.  Neither  can  futurity  have  any  room  for  fear,  the 
opposite  of  hope ;  for  fear  anticipates  suffering,  and  hope 
enjoyment ;  but  where  both  are  final,  fixed,  and  full,  what 
place  remains,  either  for  hope,  or  for  fear  ?  Fear,  there- 
fore, and  hope,  are  of  the  earth,  earthy,  the  pale  and 
trembling  daughters  of  mortality ;  for  in  heaven  we  can  fear 
no  change ;  and  in  hell,  no  change  is  to  be  feared. 


cxv. 

NO  porter  ever  injured  himself  by  an  attempt  to 
carry  six  hundred  weight,  who  could  not  previously  carry 
five,  without  injury;  and  what  obtains  with  strength  of 
body,  obtains  also  with  strength  of  mind ;  when  we  attempt 
to  be  wise,  beyond  what  is  given  to  man,  our  very  strength 
becomes  our  weakness.  No  man  of  pigmy  stature,  or  of 
puny  mould,  will  ever  meet  the  fate  of  Milo,*  vi^ho  was 
wedged  to  death,  in  an  attempt  to  spGt  an  oak ;  and  no  man 
ever  finished  by  being  an  accomplished  fool,  so  well  as  Des 
Cartes,  because  he  began,  by  being  a  philosopher ;  for  a 
racer,  if  he  runs  out  of  the  course  will  carry  us  much  far- 
ther firom  it,  than  a  cart  horse.  Ignorance  is  a  much  more 
quiet,  manageable,  and  contented  thing,  than  half  know- 
ledge. A  ploughman  was  asked  on  his  cross-examination, 
whether  he  eould  read  Greek ;  this  appeared  to  be  a  pro- 
blem he  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  solve,  therefore, 
with  as  much  naivete  as  truth,  he  replied,  that  he  did  not 
know — ^because  he  had  never  tried. 


•»?-»» 


'^  viribus  tile' 


te 


Confitui  periit,  admiranditqtte  lacerUs* 


i>i»-w 
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CXVI) 

HE  that  sets  out  on  the  journey  of  life,  with  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  books,  but  a  shaUow  knowledge  of  men, 
with  much  sense  of  others,  but  little  of  his  own,  will  find 
himself  as  completely  at  a  loss  on  occasions  of  comnuxi  and 
of  constant  recurrence,  as  a  Dutchman  without  his  pipe,  a 
Frenchman  without  his  mistress,  an  Italian  without  his  fid- 
dle,'or  an  Englishman  without  his  umbrella.- 


CXVII. 

IF  Diogenes  used  a  lanthorn  in  broad  day  solely  and 
ajRXply  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  an  honest  man,  this 
proceeding  was  not  consistent  with  his  usual  sagacity.  A 
knthoqi  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  appendage,  if 
faei  had  been  in  search  of  a  rogtis ;  for  such  characters  skulk 
about  in  holes  and  corners,  and  hate  the  light;  because  their 
dee^  are  evil.  But  I  suspect  this  philosopher's  real  motive 
fbc  unng  a  lanthorn  in  mid-day,  was.  to.  provoke  enquiry, 
that  he  might  have  the  cynical  satisfaction  of  telling  aU.that 
asked  him  what  he  was  searching  for,  that  none  of  them  at 
least  were  the  men  to  his  mind,  and  that  his  search  had 
hitherto  been  fruitless.  It  is  with  honesty  in  one  particular, 
as  with  wealth,  those  that  have  the  thing,  care  less  about 
the  credit  of  it,  than  those  who  have  it  not.  No  poor  man 
can  well  afford  to  be  thought  so,  and  the  less  of  honesty  a 
finished  rogue  possesses,  the  less  he  c^n  afford  to  be  suppos^ 

to  want  it.    .Puke  Chartres  used  to  boast  that  no  man  could 

'  ^  '  ...  "  '       ■-.•,.        . 

have  less  real  value  for  character  than  himself,  yet  he  woujd 
gladly  give  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  a  good  one,  because 
he  could  immediately  make  double  that  sum,  by  means  of 
it  I  once  heard  a  gentleman  make  a  very  witty  reply,  to 
one  who  asserted  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  a  truly 
honest  man  in  the  whole  world  :  Sir,  said  he,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  any  one  man  should  know  all  the  worlds  but 
it  is  very  possible  that  some  one  mati — mavTcruyw  himself. 

G  "^ 


8C  mavr  rnivw 

no  dUfPtders  hwv^e  «f|ii^3^  s^  iiywjr  g^acks,  as 
jduneifaat  basne  fio  owre;;  m^  OP  acieBoei^  baxw^^^f^i^  ,«p 
inaiiy  quUb,  ssiSaxm  iiM  h|i¥4  op ceitaiptfy*    Tl^jbJw ip 
ia email  oampass,  find  if  a  w^U  )w  b^^  naiigi)^ J?er^  Igirii 
iiabitatioii,  it  is  aa  .appnofmite  irem  if^  ^^nwwi^^fsf, jf^'ita 
•depth.    Hence  it  hifrpens  thi4  tb^^e  spi^ppe^  (hf^  .9,1?^  RW9- 
ble  of  being  demonilafsited,   (»:  that  ^a!$  tiedti^U^  Itp  4ie 
severity  of  calculation,  are  never  voluminous,  for  clearness 
is  intimately  connected  witii  conciseness,  as  the  lightning 
which  is  the  brightest  things  is  id|K>  the  most  brief;  but  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  as  certainty  vanishes,  verbosity  abounds. 
To  foretel  an  ecKpse,  a  man  must  understand  astronomy; 
or  to  find  out  an  unknown  quandty,  by  a  known  oiic^  ie 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  calculation;  and  yet  the  mdU 
ments  that  enable  us  to  effect  these  important  thii^i^  iub  to 
•be  found  in  «  very  tianow  oonqpass.    But  iriiea  I  jaNorvaj  tfe 
ponderous  «nd  voluminous  folios  of  the  schoohnen  and  ilie 
metaphysicians,  I  am  inclined  to  ask  a  very  simple  qticifiom 
fuffiai  have  either  of  these  plodders  done,  Aat  Imsfuiiem 
better  done,  by  those  0tat  were  neHherf 


CXIX. 

WEEE  a  nuMi  to  deny  himself  Ihe  pleasure  of  walk- 
ing, because  he  U  restricted  frcnm  the  privilege  of  flylpg,  and 
refuse  his  dinner,  because  it  was  not  ushered  in  on  a  servjcp 
of  plate,  should  we  not  be  more  incline  tp  ri^uje,  than 
to  pity  him  ?  and  yet  we  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  guilty 
of  similar  absurdities,  the  moment  we  deny  ourselves  ple|i- 
sures  that  are  present,  and  within  our  reach,  eithei:  from  9 
vain  repining  after  those  that  -must  never  return,  or  from  a^ 
vain  an  aspiring  after  those  that  may  nev^r  arrive. 


-^T»^-"^»'^ 


"^  1  suspea  ihat  aome  of  tl)e  fpie^c^  §te  id^riva^  hffCfk  tli^  <Qif9k 
wont  ««f4i,  l^a^!^  #Mn  from  tde  L^tiQ  w^ocd  aei^M 


HOBILITY  of  birth  ^oes  not  ilway*  iirtlii^  a  ^sot- 
^  responding  tiobiBty  tjF  nnna;  if  4t  did,  it  "wdxAd  Tlvmyn  act 

as  a  irfimuhis  to  noble  octionk;  but  it  sometimes  att^  as  a 
'dog,  TStlSier than  a «pur.  I*or "flie  fiivpnr  and  conside«itioh 
"if  onr  feJfotr-men,  is  perhaps  flie  stnmgest  incentive  tohl- 

teflectusfl  iexertion;  bat  rank  ttnd  tatle,  nnfortanately  fer 
-t)«e  possessotis  of  fhem,  instrre  that  favoar  and  consideffatioh, 

^yen  widiout  exertion,  lliat  btJiers  hardfly  can  obtain,  by 
*  means  of  it.    Therefore  men  high  in  rank,  are  sometimcB 

low  in  acquirement,  not  so  mndh  from  want  of  ability,  as 

^tram  want  of  applicalion ;  for  it  is  the  natm-e  of  mto,  not 

'  tO'  expend  Idbour  on  those  things  that  he  can  have  without 

'it,  nor  to  sink  a  well,  if  he  happen  to  be  bom  upon  thie 

'banks  of  a  river.     But  we  might  as  weft  expect  the  elastic 

-muscularity  of  a  Gladiator,  without  training,  as  the  vigo- 

ipoas  intellect  of  a  Newton,  without  tDil. 


CXXI. 

UNITY  of  opinion^  abstmctediy  oonaideicd,  is  nei^ 
iher  deniable,  norja  good ;  althou^  consideted  fw6  in  ks^ 
but  with  reference  to  eom^lnng  else,  it  may  be  botii.  For 
nen  may  be  all  agre^  m  enor^  and  in  thut  cose  uoanimily 
18  an  evil*  Truth  lies  witibin  the  Holy  of  Halm,  in  the  tem^ 
pk  tof  knowledge^  bait  doubt  ia  the  Testibule^  thatr  letidip  uiito 
it  Ludier  began  by  having  his  doublsi  as  to  tttt  aesuifted 
iflfailibility  of  the  Pope,  and  he  finidbed^  by  iaajdng  Um^ 
self  the  Gomer  atone  of  the  refiwimaikiii.  Coperticui^  and 
Newton,  doubted  the  truth  of  the  fiedito  systeins  fof  othen^ 
before  they  established  a  true  one  of  their  own  ;  Columbus 
differed  in  opinkm  with  all  the  old  itorld,  befdr^  he  di6o<>- 
vered  a  new  one ;  and  Oalikeo'^  terrestiial  body  fias  ceft- 
£ned  in  a  dungeon,  for  having  asserted  the  nM>ti(^  of  thotfe 
bodiea  thai  were  celssttd.  In  &ct,  #e  owe  afanosi  all  our 
knowledge^  not  to  those  whq  have  ^igreedy  but  to  thbse 
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who  have  difiared ;  and  those  who  have  finished  by  mak- 
ing, all  others -think  with  them,;  have  usually  been  those 
who  b^an  by  daring  to  think  with  themselves ;  as  he  that 
leads  a  crowd,  must  begin  by  separating  himself  some  Uttle 
distance  from  it.  .  If  the  great  Harvey,  who  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  had  not  differed  from  all  the  phy- 
sicians of  bis  own  day,,  all  the  physicians  of  the  present  day 
Fould  not  have  agreed  with  him.     These  reflections  ought 
to  teach  us  that  every  kind  of  persecution  for  ofnnioi[i8^  is 
incompatible  with  sound  plulosopliy*     It  is  lamentable  in- 
deed to  think  how  much  misery  has  been  incurred  .from  the 
intemperate  zeal,    and  bigotted  offidousness  of  those  who 
would  rather  that  mankind  should  not  think  at  all,  than,  not 
think  as  they  do.     Charles  the  Fifth,  when  he  abdicated  a 
throne,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Juste,  amused 
himself  with  the  mechanical  arts,  and  particularly  with  thgt 
of  a  watch-maker ;  he  one  day  exclaimed,  ^^  what  an  egr^ 
gious  fool  must  I  have  been  to  have  squandered  so  much 
blood  and  treasure,  in  an  absurd  attempt  to  make  all  men 
think  alike,  when  I  cannot  even  make  a  few  watches  keep 
time  together.^    We  should  remember  also, ,  that  ass^it,  ae 
dissent,  is  not  an  act  of  the  will,  but  of  the  understanding; 
no  man  can  will  to  believe  that  two  and  two  make  five,  no^ 
can  I  force  upon  myself  the  conviction,  that  this  ink  is  whiter 
or  this  paper  black.     If  we  arrive  at  certain  conclusions,:  and 
act  conscientiously  upon  them,  a  Juc^  that  is  both  just  and 
Theitiful,  will  require  no  more,  provided  we  can  answer  sa- 
tisfactorily to  the  fidlowing  interrogations:  Kave'WeTmade 
use  of  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  arrive  at  true  coincla- 
aioDs  ?     Did  no  interest  warp  us  ?  no  prejudice  blind  us? 
no  party  mislead  us  ?  no  sloth  retard  us  ?^  andiK>£9ar  inti- 
midate us  ?     No  hierarchy,  constituted  authority,  nor  pdi- 
tical  establishment,  either  of  ancient,  or  modern  times,  has 
made  so  hcmible  a  use  of  the  mistake  notion  that  uTianimiij/ 
"u^d^gooiiniUelfy  as  (he  church  of  Home.     They  have  ap- 
{ii<dpriated  the  term  Catholic,  to  their  own  pole,  and  brand- 
ed with  thelnfUDie  of  heretic,  all  that  are  without  it ;  ai^ 
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the  latter  title  has  made  even  the  merciful  deem  it  a  crime  to 
[Hty  them,  and  the  just,  injustice,  to  do  them  right ;  so  clo^Iy 
allied  in  common  minds  are  names  to  things.     Unity*  of 


*  Tbeir  pretence  of  unity  captivates  multitudes.  They  upbraid  the 
Protestants  with  divisions,  faction,  and  schism ;  which  they  wholly  im<* 
pute  to  their  departure  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  truth,  and  from  their  Pope,  the  head  and  centre  of  unity.  But  sup* 
pose  their  union  was  greater  than  it  is,  it  can  be  no  certain  argument  of 
the  truth  of  the  Church,  and  excellency  of  their  profession.  If  allmen^ 
says  Mr.  Chillingworth,  would  submit  themselves  to  the  chief  Mufti  of 
the  Turks,  there  would  be  no  division ;  yet  unity  is  not  to  be  purchased 
at  so  dear  a  rate.  He  adds,  it  is  better  to  go  to  heaven  by  diverse  ways, 
or  rather  by  diverse  paths  of  the  same  way,  than  in  one  and  the  same 
path  to  go  peaceably  to  hell.  Should  all  the  rest  of  the  angels  hare 
joined  with  the  arch-rebel  iu  the  grand  apostacy^  their  unity  would  have 
been  no  commend^on  of  their  cause. 

But  after  all,  this  is  but  a  pretonce.  Their  divisions  have  been  as 
great  and  as  scaindalous,  as  of  any  other  body  of  Christians  in  the  world. 
Bellarmine  confesses  twenty-six  sesreral  schisms  in  their  church;  Onu- 
pfarius  reckons  up  thirty,  one  of  which  lasted,  with  great  animosities, 
for  fifty  years.  It  was  begun  upon  the  election  of  Urban  VI. ;  at  which 
die  cardinals  bdng  ofTenfled,  withdrew,  and  diose  another  Pope,  viz. 
Clement  VII.,  who  sat  in  France,  as  Urban  and  his  successors  did  at 
Borne.  We  have  a  full  accoimt  of  these  matters  in  Dr.  Stiliingfleet  and 
Dr.  Geddes.  The  hbtorians  of  this  time,  says  Dr.  StiUingfleet,  tell  us 
there  was  never  known  so  dismal  an  age  for  wars  and  bloodshed,  to 
murders  and  parriddes,  rapines. and  sacrilege,  for  seditions  and  conspi* 
rades,  for  horrible  sdiisms  and  scandals  to  rdigion.  The  priests  op« 
jpodng  the  bi^ops,  the  people  the  priests ;  and  in  some  places  not  only 
robbing  the  churches,  burning  the  tithes,  but  trampling  under  foot  the 
holy  eucharist;  that  was  consecrated  by  such,  whom  Pope  Hildebrand 
had*excommunicated.  The  Bishop  adds,  and  must  we,  after  all  this, 
believe  that  the  Roman  See  is  the  fountain  of  unity  in  the  Catholic 
Churdi?  that  all  wars  and  rebellions  arise  from  casting  off  qul^|ection 
to  the  Popes,  when  they  themselves  have  been  the  great  fomeuters  of 
rebellion,  and  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  Christendom. 

It  is  an  adodrable  fetch  of  their  policy,  and  which  very  much  contri- 
butes to  secure  and  enlarge  thdr  interest,  the  suiting  rdigion  to  the  va- 
'rimis  humours  and  indhtations  of  men.  The  great  wisdom  of  Ih^  court 
of 'Borne  (says  Dr.  Sdllingfleet)  appears  in  this,  ''that  as  long  as  per- 
(flons  are  tnie  to  them  in  the  main  points,  they  can  let  them  alone  in  smalr 
iltr.  differisDce&  among  themsdves ;  and  not  provoke  either  of  the  dissent- 
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opinion  is  mdeed  a  glorious  and  a  desirable  tfiing,  and  if^  dp- 
de  cannot  be  too  strong  and  extended,  if  the  centre  be  tru#; 


ing  parties,  lest  they  give  them  occasion  to  withdraw  from  their  commu- 
nlonl  They  caii  allow  difTerent  rites  and  ceremonies'  m  the  seTesal  or« 
dei8  of  rieHgton  smong  tbem*  and  grant  exemplsoDS  and  pnrtkges^  i|i 
particular  cases;  if  they  can  but  hold  them  hstp  and  render  theni  set* 
vioeable  to  their  common  mterasty  it »  enoughs 

They  make  very  different  refiresentatkms  of  retigton,  as  the  case  maj 
require ;  and  indeed  have  provided  wonderlii%  fbr  the  entertainment  of 
tA\  sorts  of  persons^  What  the  Jewish  Rabbles  saf  of  their  Manaa,  that 
It  had  ftvery  kind  of  taste,  either  of  oil,  or  honey,  or  breads  as  would  be 
itiosi  grateful  to  several  paiates;  such  »  Manna  is  Popery,  only  it  does 
not  come  from  heav«n.  If  yon  be  for  pomp  and  glory,  theb  worshq)  cav^ 
not  miss  of  giving  fnll  satisliuition.  Their  ^tars  are  adorned  with  cosdy 
paintings ;  hung  with  images  of  extraordinary  Saints;  enriched  with 
gold  and  pearl,  and  whatever  can  diana  the  spesliator's  eye;,  theb 
priests  officiate  in  costly  habits ;  their  churches  resound  with:  the  choicest 
maqic,  vocal  and  instrumental ;  and  tiieif  puUlc  prooibsKmseafry  an  ait 
of  magnificence,  every  way  proper  to  amuse  ^  narnds  of  superstitious 
peof^.  If  on  the  other  hand  yoo  aie  fbr  s^erity,'  they  can  accomia^* 
4ateyou^  they  know)  how  eiuictly  to  fall  iiii  witk  that  liiitnotH\.  You  will 
bear  amongst  them  many  notable  harangoeS  iitcoAmiendatioki  of  viAvak* 
lary  poverty,  vows  of  abstinence,  penanoe^  and  moiiifieation,  by  goi^ 
iMHreiboi,  fasting,  wiearing  sacfc-cfotfa,  and  cxardabig  the  sharpest  diseif)* 
line  towarcEs  the  body^  Gierbus  is  the  character  of  their  St.  Fcanfiifl^ 
isbom  they  make  the  lughcst  saint  k  heaven,^  because  he  made  himself 
tfae^  poorest  and  vilest  wretch  on  earth.  If  you  ^re  for  strict  mfwal^ 
they  have  casuists  fov  your  purpose,  that  will  taUi  saraphieaUy,  and  eaivy 
tilings  toan excessive  height.  If  yo« ase fov greidsr Ittisf tiestift pratflice 
they  can  turn  you  tasoch  aawill  oondeseend  as  nutchas  yast  can  de- 
she,  that  wii)  promise  you  salvation^  thougb  yon.  haiv^  no  otheir  grfuie 
Or  qualifiication,  bat  that  of  stiI\ieotb»  and  obe^nce>  ta  the.  chttiM&  iW 
I&  is  by  this'  and  the  Hke  stratagems^  that  sui^  mulliMdea  w»  drawn  tots 
their  net."'  This  is  one  of  the  sDTcsiwtt  of  thd  wheie>  by  vMtk  as^nafly 
fiatioBS  are^SMived. 

It  is  a  very  great  hiduceknent  tcr  Fo^ty,  and  a  st)eei»i  lueans  (^  piM^ 
^^agaling  it  ki  the  wovld^  that  tiiey  haire  eontrtved^  so  ea^  tk  way  sf  sal- 
^«%vtiis«;  ¥ouitiay^ota  faeavSft  il  ybsi  yLr&  and,  die  in?  Hie  C^aur^0f 
RoMie,  wltl^ouft  either  repcnttoce  towards  GoU^  or  MUt,  tswaite  our 
liOrd  Jesus  Christ;  you  need  be  ^  no  paitos  tbi  nMrti%  yon^  hisltf:^ 
eOi^ptions,  to  pciiif^  your  heart,  and  govern  yoisr  lives  a«ceeduig^b> 
thehi#^df  fh«g6^l;  what  Uiey  call  atJOatiany  (ao^what^thafciajMb 
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bnir  if  tte  c&ain  be  errbr,  die  greater  the  drcumfei'eiice^  lihe 
gtMetfJAB  evS,  and  the  stra^th  of  the  parts  serve  mty  to 
gbe  It  an  aiei^t0  be  execrated,  and  a  durability  to  be 

cbpbrifid. 

■  1 1    11  I « 

cxxn. 

CRiTiCiSM  is  like  diaiaipii^e,  nothing  more  exe^ 


-t-^M-.^^ i.^  ^  -  -  --  -  '^^^  ^— .^-.-..-i..^  ^ ~  ^ 


hav^beea  told)  with  the  sacrament  of  penance^  and  the  absolution  of  a 
priest  is  sufficient.  And  you  know  6ow  well  they  provide  for  the  safety 
ofany  sort  of  cattfe  by  holy  iVatemitfes.  No  less  a  man  than  the&  Gre- 
gt^  ti.  says,  ^t  $t.  PrancTs  obtabed  this  privilege  of  God,  that  who« 
e^er  Aad  IdsF&ebif  oiiV  eO)lM  ndt  Jto  ^  And  9t  Frands  says  himself, 
that  ikhnmet  krr^  Unorder  ii^hi^  heart,.  hc»w  great  a  sinner  soever  he 
waiiT  heshoiM  obtain  mercy  of  God.  And  in  the  like  strain  they  talk 
(as  you  have  heard)  of  other  of  their  Saints,  and  the  societies  called 
after  their  name.  To  enter  among  them,  and  wear  their  badge,  is  a  suf- 
fi!e{ent  w^atlrant  fbr  heaven,  whe^ter  he  be  a  Saint  or  the  worst  of  sinners 
tMtosff* 

l!iiiflBt;nitoalitllid  great  delaaionrof  ail,  and  that  i»  their  taleaof 
vWaa^  apparitioBsand  iidcade&  If  they  find  the  peopte  a  little  boggle 
at  any  of  &eir  opmionSj,  and  not  so'rcadUy  swallow  them  down  as>  tiiey 
could  wish^  presently  heaven  engages  in  the  dsuse !  Thus  the  immacu- 
late conception  wiCS  edtabli^^  by  a  revelatfort  ;  af  wa&  ptn^tory,  tran^r 
afittatantiatlon,  attribahdr  cenfeiiidnr/  &e.  And  l^  ti^is  means  also  the 
xt(^titiidotl (^  fbiiir  ie^tfal  ardcrs  haa  been  raked;  the  credit  of  their 
ioiAgea  kept  ist),^  iMin^agfr-wOrship^  introduced  and  supported. 

For  the  same  purpose  they  have  recourse  to*  miracles.  The  legends  of 
th^  Saiats  abound  with  stories  of  prodigious  things ;  some  of  which  are 
ludicrous ;  as  thehrSt.  Swithin'ir  ma&hi^  whole  a  basket  ftiH  of  eggs^  by^ 
the  slgirof'  the  crosir;  Patriems  fai»  makk^  the  stolen  sheep  bleat  in  tiie 
tiM's  bel^aftlttr  h«  had  dateait;.  tiwhr  St  BrMgetTa  baeon,  whKhin 
gl«ati9l9|^  she  gave  to  an  huogvy  d6g>  and  was^  after  thfe  dog  had  eatea 
it^  restOEed  again  in  her  kettie.  Of  the  lihe  nature  is  their  story  of  St.- 
liunstaa,  who  took  the  devil  by  the  nose  with  lus'  tongs,  tiH  he  made 
him  roar ;  Bbmmicus  made  him  hold  the  candTe  till  he  burnt  hiis  fin^rs  ; 
lAk^  trnprisonted  the  ^v!f  in  a  pot  d)  night ;  a  eenseerated  boat  being 
piX  iktlo>an  hive  of  beesy  ta  cure  them  of  the  mairian,  was  so  deroutiji 
anteiMtrac^  that  the  beesbailt  a  ehappel  in  the  hive>  with  steeple  and 
beUa;  erected  an  altar^  and  laid  the  host  upon  it,^  and  sung  their  canonic 
cal  beurs  like  monks  in  a  doister.— -Fid.  Bennet  against  Popery  J* 

*  I*suspectan  errcu:  here— The  bees  built  the  chappel,  but  the  drones 
p^ormed  mass. 
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crable  if  bad,  nothing  more  excellent  if  goM ;  if  meagcfy 
muddy,  vapid,  and  sour,  both  are  fit  only  to  engender  choliG 
and  wind ;  but  if  rich,  generous  and  sparkling,  they  commu- 
nicate a  genial  glow  to  the  spirits,  improve  the  taste,,  expand 
the  heart,  and  are  worthy  of  being  introduced  at  the  sympo- 
sium of  the  Gods.     In  the  whole  range  of  literature,  nothing 
is  more  entertaining,  and  I  might  add,  more  instructive, 
than  sound  and  legitimate  criticism,  the  disinterested  convic- 
tions of  a  man  of  sensibility,  who  enters  rather  into  the 
spirit,  than  the  letter  of  his  author,  who  can  follow  him  to 
the  height  of  his  compass,  and,  while  he  sympathizes  with 
every  brilliant  power,  and  genuine  passion  of  the  poet,  is 
not  so  far  carried  out  of  himself,  as  to  indulge  his  admiration 
at  the  expense  of  his  judgment,  but  who  can  afford  us  the 
double  pleasure  of  being  first  pleased  with  his  author,  and 
secondly  with  himself,  for  having  given  us  such  just  and 
incontrovertible  reasons  for  our  approbation.     When  death 
deprived  the  house  of  commons  of  the:  talents  <  of  .Charles 
Fox,  I  conceive  he  did  not  leave  behind  him  a  more  elegant 
classic,  in  all  that  enlightened  body.     I  once  heai'd  him  say, 
that  he  was  so  idle  at  Eton,  that  he  verily  believes  he  should 
have  made  but  little  compars^tive  progress  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, had  it  not  been  for  the : intense'  pleasure  he > received 
on  his  first  taking  up  Longinus.     It  was  lucky  for  me,  he 
would  say,  that  I  did  not  then  know  where  to  procure  an 
English  translation,  and  I  never  quitted  him,  until  I  could 
read  him  with  such  facility,  as  to  derive  more  pleasure  from 
his'  remarks  upon  Homer,  than;  from  the  poet  himself.  ■,  On 
mentioiling  this  circumstance  to  an  old  Etonian,  he  confirmed 
it  by  the  following  anecdote :  he  said,  that  on  one  occasion, 
by  a  wilful  kind  of  mistake.  Fox  took  his  favourite  Longi- 
nus, a  book  ah&oe  his  class,  into  the  school  room,  and  it 
happened  rather  unluckily,  that  he  was  called  upon  to  go 
through  a  portion  of  some  other  author  appropriated  to 
that  day;  he  was  not  a  little  puzzledj  and  the  master  per- 
ceived his  embarrassment— What  book  have  you  got  there. 
Sir,*  said  he,  hand  it  to  me.     On  perceiving  that  it  wafi  a 


Grcfek  copy  6f  Lbiiginus,  ■  Sir^  said  the  master  1  shall  puiifiii 
you  severely  for  having  neglected  to  bring  the  right  hook,' 
unless  you  can  immediately  construe  and  p^se  this  page,,  in 
the  author  you  have  thought  proper  to  choose  for  yoilrself, 
picking  out  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  difficult  pas- 
sages in  the  volume.  The  man  was  never  less  at  a  loss  in 
answering  Pitt,  than  was  the  boy  on  this  occasion,  in  accept* 
ing  the  challenge  of  the  master,  to  the  astonishm^it  of 
whom,  no  less  than  of  his  school-fellows,  he  accomplished 
off-hand  the  task  imposed  upon  him,  rendering  the  passage 
into  English,  not  at  all  unworthy  of  .the  eloquence  of  the 
original,  **  Who  was  himself  the  great  -sublime  he  drew.'' 
But,  to  revert  to  the  subject,  critidsm  written  in  the  stylex>f 
Longinus,  must  ever  hie  extremely  rare,  t  until  great  (g^dus 
be  extremely  common.  There  is  indeed  another  k^d  oi 
criticism  which  will  never  be  rare,  because  it»  requires'only 
labour  and  attentibn ;  I  mean  that  which  is  principally  con- 
fined to  dates,  facts,  chronologies,  niceties  of  grammar,  and 
quantities  of  prosody ; .  a  criticism  conversant  with  words,^ 
rather  than  things,  and  with  the  letter,  rather  than  the 
spirit.  A  style  of  criticism,  like  that  of.  him  who^. when  all 
the  world  were  enraptured  by  a  Ceres  of  Raphael,  discovered 
that  the  knot  in  the  wheat-sheaf,  was  not  tied  as  a  reaper 
would  have  tied  it.  To  be  a  mere  verbal  critic,  is  .what  no 
man  of  genius  would  be,  if  he  could;  but  to  be  a  critic  ot 
true  taste  and  feeling,  is  what  no  man  without  genius  could 
be,  if  he  would.  Could  Johnson  have  had  less  prejudice, 
Addison  more  profundity,  or  Dry  den  more  time^  they  would 
have  been  well  qualified  for  the  arduous  office  of  a  critic« 
Materials  for  a  good  critic,  might  be  found  in  the  three, 
since  each  had  many  of  the  requisites,  but  .neither  of  them 
all.  As  to  the  three  great  names  of  Bentley,^  Porson,  and 
Parr,  they  came  nearer  to  our  purpose,  but  have  not  fully 
accomplished  all  that  we  want  Bentley  united  too  things 
that  were  very  incompatible,  dogmatism,  and  whim,  and 
'Was  at  the  same  time  both  conjectural,  and  dictatorial ;  he 
often  substituted  creation  for  correction,  invented,  where  he 
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ctajD^t  ritber  fa  have  iBVestigated,.  and  gave  Uft  what  he  cask 
cdved  Us  authoF  should  have  said,  rather  than  what  he 
did  8aj«  Pdrsoci  wd&  too  cold  and  costive  in  his  approbatioa^ 
and  too  microscopical:  in  his  views^  for  die  perfect  ciitiiy 
being  ladare  occupied  ecbout  the  syllables,  than  the  sens^ 
with  the  counters  of  knowledge,  rathor  than,  knowledge  itselK 
Hifr  temper  tbo  was  not  suffici^itly  placid  for  his  mission^ 
which  rec^iured  moi^  patience  than  that  of  Job^  and  more 
laedciiesS'  than  &at  of  Moses^  He  was  too  ^pt  not  only  to 
qjooMr  the  ^ame^  bol  to  do  so  in  order  to  worry  some  mon- 
gtds  of  hia  owil  pach,  who  were  at  fitult^  from  having  over^ 
tim  the  sdenti  He  took  iia  Greeks  aa  some  pezssons  take 
dieir  tntkSf  that  is,  he  not  only  stuffed  his  head  with  it  at 
mosi  to  adKn^iiion,  but  bis  pocketaas  well,^  and  not  with- 


*:  PaEvm wn  atKe traveHhig  hita  8ta^«Mch»  whto  a yoang  Oxonian^ 
fimbfiraib  e^l^i  wait  attusing  the  ladieawith  a  variety  of  talk^  asuX 
amongst  otEer  things^  with  a  quotation,  as  he  said,  from  Sophocles.  A 
Gseek  quotation,  and  in  a  coach  too  I  roused  our  sTutoberfng  profess<nv 
from  a  kind  df  ddg  sleep,  In  a  snug  corfier  of  Ihe  vdiicle  ^'-^aldng'  hijp 
ears,  at^  tuBMng  his  eyes^  I  iSxak,  youAg  gintlenaiv  iaid  lie^  youii^ 
valued  iwjiot  flow  wi£b  a  qpiotation  from  Sbphodles  ;^  I  do  not  happen 
lorecoHeef  it  ther^  Oh,  Sic,  replied  our  Tyvot,  the  quotation  is  word 
for  word  aa  I  hare  repeated  it|  and  in  Sophocles  too ;  but  I  suspect,  SSr, 
h  is  some  time  since  you  were  at  college.  The  professor  applying  h^ 
hand  tp  his  grtot  c6at,  and  taling  out  a  smaU  pod^dl  edii^  of  tSopkffi 
der,  ^^tf^  asked  him  if  he  eould  hi  Idnd  etiougb  t9  shcfwhim  the  pas* 
ssge  fo  ^fMSdoii,  hi  that  Htnae^hock;  after  mmnlaging  the  pages  £» 
sonie  time^  h»  rej^ied,  "  u|^n  seeoad  thoughts,  I  new  recollect  that 
the  passage  i&  in.  Euripides."  "  Then  perhapsi  Sir,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, piUting  hiS  hand  again  into  hia  pocket,  and  handing  him  a 
nmOar  edition  of  Euripides,  ^'  you  yf'Ht  be  S»  goad  as*  ta  find  it  iait 
m&,  kk  that  littfd  hodk/^  The  ycmng  Osmdat^  rMitfncd  agate  Mi  ib 
ta^,  bfttt  wStl^  no  Ibettef  sutfeeai^  uiAtering:  howerer  t»  himself 
**  QurM  aar  gT  nmr  I  fMo/d  Oretk  tigam  in  a  ooiuhJ'  The  tittering 
of  the  ladies  iDJormed  him  that  he  was  got  into  a  hobble; — at  last, 
Bless  me^  Sir,  sad  he,  how  dull  I  am;  I  recoUect  now,,  yes,  yes, 
X  perfectly  remember,  that  the  passage  is  in  ^schyfus.  Tie  inex- 
brabl^  professor  retufned  SigAt  tO  hia  ihe-ihaustitdb  pdcket,  ioAd  wOS'hl 
(be  ace  of  handihg  Mttt  an  JE^Otifiti^  whM  <m  UstMildted  rreshiBan 
vsdtou^  Step*  tbf  caadi*i>-halkNriv  coachmait,  1st  me  but  I  saj»  In^ 
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out  occasionally  bespattering  his  neighbMifs  Mri^  tkechtfflg^^ 
fluit;^.    As  to  Boctor  Psity  fortunatefjr  for'  iSie  ifi^r^sii^dt 
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stantly— let  me  out!  there's  a  felkw  het^  fm  gOt  Ad  Itbdle  BilM«( 
library  in  his  pocket ;  let  me  out,  I  say— let  me  out ;  he  must  be  Person, 
or  the  Devil ! 

I  wish  ta  md^e  some  obsevtatiotisokv  toieoldCeSy  md  I  tMtdt  I  mtEftaf 
well  take  this  opportunit^r  ^  sntfCher.  ItApthaedsp  X  amnot  s^partkular' 
about  their  originality,  as  thdr  applieation^  If  am  ilMi$dbl# eomeKdemss 
my^mindf,  which  lends  to  the  support  ef  atff  ai^tfmeHf  orpv^ft^om  t 
am'advanfcing,  I  hesitate  Hot  to  adduce  ii  Hiei^e  are  r»  tirmA^ft^M 
tlfese  pages  that  will  be  new  tbrall  my  readers,  and!pe>hapi#ate^a»0iioinr 
bat  ma^  be  new  to  some  of  fiiem.  Those  to-  whom  any  inecsdtfte  ii  olH^ 
win  not  be  offended,  if  it  be  welPappfied;  and  these  to  whom  H  nuafbt 
new,  will  receive  the  double  pleasure  of  nOvdty  ttnd  of  iUutftrationi  Itl 
fact  l!bere  are  only  two  ntodes  by  which  an  anecdotie  can  be  pet(e6tty^ctii^ 
iflnaf  ;  the  parties  wfaarefateil",  must  either  have  heard  ilJ9-o#},  or  ftMd# 
hfot  the  principak.  ^An^otes^  like  the  ahr,  are  private  propefify,  diiy 
so  Idhg^as  they  dre  kept  in;  ^efn^Ht  the^  cMie  is  told.  Or  ihe» Other  Mbeu 
rated,  they  ate  cothmonr  stoisk.  But  the  principle'  i^ilson  that  has  'm* 
Sliced  tde  td  intersperse  thesief  pag^s  ivith  anecdotes,  is  ta  tempt  yomug 
minims  to  a  hfgher,  dnd  more  ftitdlectua(  kind  of  reading.  I^  they  read 
iei  book  oti  such  sut^ects'  as  mine,  drey  must  think  at  I^airt,  before  they 
dlftkt  with  the  author,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  ex3dted,nobfe,  yet 
rar^  emplbymenf  s  (>f  thati.  But  a  vc^tiime  that  coltipeir  a  reader  to  titmk, 
will  not  be  hhr  favourite' at  first,  although  it  Is  sure  to*  bedSomre  aO  wtiSie 
end.  It  is  ou  thiis  account  If  have  occasiondiFy  attempted  to  lead  oh 
yohng  ihmdcf  by  a^ecddtes  i  they  Will  in  eXt  probab9ity  be  tiew  to  them, 
and  I  have  endeavoured  so' t^  write  them,  tiutC  he  that  rtm^  may  rftad', 
and  he  that  readr,  may  understand.  There  are  twty  cksses*  df  people* 
that  profit  Iittfe  by  readlfig,  those  that  ate  V«ry  wlS6,  and  thorn  tfhat  are 
Very  foolish ;  I  cannot  presume  to  uifbrm  the  one,  and  I  tattttot  iA>pe  t6 
Improve  the  oCher.  I  have  therefore  attempted  to  make-LACOir  an  intel- 
figibte  book,  capable  of  doing  SOnte  good  to  that  valuable  dass  of  the 
community  who  have  other  things  to  do,  as  well  as  to  read,  and  whb, 
when  ^^  snatch  a  few  hours  from  their  occupations,  to  ddrote  to  litel^ 
rary  pursuits,  must  necessarily  prefer  that  author  who  gives  them  the 
most  knowledge,  and  takes  from  them  the  least  time.  An  era  is  fast 
approachmg,  when  no  writer  will  be'  read  by  the  great  minority,  save 
and  except  those  who  can  efkct  that  for  bafes  of  manusieripl^  that  the 
hydrostatic  screw  performs,  for  bates  df  cotton,  by  condensing  that  mat- 
ter into  a  period,  that  before  occupied  a  page  ;  celebrity  W3I  he  awarcU< 
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litomtuce,  he  is,  still  alive,  *^  vivit  adhuc^^  and  may,  if  he 
{deaae,  remove  the  prindpal  objecdon  that  caii  justly  be 
brought  against  his  pen,  by  using  it  more  often ;  the  qua- 
lity is  so  ^>ocl,  we  more  deeply  i*egi*et  the  smaHness  of  the 


to  no  pea  that  cannot  .imitate  the  pugilist^  in  three  esaentials ;  that  of 
hitting  hard,  and  iriiarp,  and  at  short  distances. 
\  Let  a  man  of  common  sense,  having  read  an  author  with  some  atten- 
tion, lay  down  the  book,  and  then  ask  himself  this  question,  what  has 
this  writer  told  me  that  is  really  new— true,  clear,  and  convincing,  and 
whi(d)  I  did  not  know  before?  He  will  generally  find  that  he  may  put 
aU  this  down  in  a  very  small  cotppass,  and  that  the  task  may  be 
performed,  even  by;  the;  most  busy,  without  the  help  of  an  amanuensis. 
Literary  characters,  indeed,  who  are  constantly  on  the  hunt  for  interest- 
ing anecdotes,  will  no  doubt  recognise  many  of  mine  as  qld  acquaint- 
ances, but  such  characters  are  not  numerous,  and  I  see  no  reason 
w^y  that  which  amuses,  and  also  instructs,  should  be  monopolized 
by  any  class,  and  particularly  by  a  small. one;  as  Whitfield,  when 
he  set  divine  psalms,  to  airs  that  were  pro£Eine,  did  so,  because  he 
could  not  see  why  the  devil  should  have  aU  the  best  tunes,  so  nei- 
ther can  I  conceive  why  all  the  best  stories  should  be  confined  to  the 
Literati,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  not  a  whit  better  able  to  ei^joy  them 
than  the  unlearned,  since  their  common  sense  is  often  deficient,  pre« 
cisely  in  proportion  to  their  possession  of  that  which  is  not  so;  in 
which  case,  we  might  apply  the  repartee  of  Des  Cartes,  to  a  certain 
Marquis  who  had  animadverted  rather  illiberally  on  this  philosopher's 
indulging  himself  in  the  luxuries  of  the  i^\Ae»^''  What^  Sir^jdo  you 
thirHc  that  Providence , made  good  ihingg.ordy  for  fools  ?** 

To  finish  this  gossiping  and  rambling  note,  tedious  to  my  readers, 
^nd^  particularly  tiresome  to  him  that  writes  it,  because  it  is  on  him- 
,sdf,  I  shall  merely  add  one  more  observation.  In  such  a  variety  of 
.remarks,  and  multiplicity  of  propositions,  which  a  work  of  the  nature 
.of  Lacon,  must  necessarily  involve,  repetition  will  be  a  rock  which  it 
will  be  somewhat  difficult  wholly  to  avoid.  On  a  comparison,  however* 
.of  passages  apparently  similar,  the  candid  reader  will,  I  think,  perceive 
,a  difference,  . 

''Jacies  nan  omnibus  una  j  - 

"Nee  diversa  tamen,.qualem  decet  esse  sororum." 
li,  like  modern  physicians,  I  sometimes  vary  my  prescriptions,  it  is 
.fbr  the  same  reason  that  they  do,  "To  give  the^  disorder  an  ' opportunity 
i  of  choosivg  for,  itself* 
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GIBBON  SLtting  in  an  elqgant  apartmenV  quaffing 
l^pyeavi;.  and^  talking  infidelity,  was  cautioned  as  to  the 
danger  which  such  doctrines  might  bring  upon  sodety. 
<<Sir/'  said  the  historian,  >^the  doctrines  we  are  now  di^ 
cussing,  are  not  unlike  the  liqueur  we  are  drinking  ;-'Sare, 
plea^apt,  and  exhUirating  to  you  and  I,  that  know  how  to 
use»  jvrithout  iEibuaing  them ;  but  dangerous,  deleterious  and 
intoxicating,^  if  either  were  broached  'in  the  open  streets, 
ande^ppsed  to  the  discretion  of  the mob.^  With  two  such 
strqngr  reasons  {^^iiois.t  th^r  continuing  upright  members  of 
soqety^;  I  think: we  might  agree  with  Gibbon,  that  it  would 
be. faaj^ar^oiis  to  answer  either  f(Hr  dieir  heads,  or  their 
hearts*.  But  our  i^ilosophical historian,  was  no  philosopher 
here;  the  bars  and  the  bolts  that  were  efficient  in  confining 
his  d^am,  were  perfectly  nugatory,  in  restricting  his  doc- 
trines,  they  were;  toa  volatile  for  such  an  impripcmment.  ^  In 
fact  it  will  be  possible  to  have  oiseset  of  opinionsfor'the 
high,  and  another  for  the  low,  only  when  they  cease  to  see 
by  the  same  sun,  to  respire  by  the  same  air,  and  to  feel  by 
the  same  sensorium.  For  opinions  like  showers,  are  gene- 
ated  in  high  places,  but  they  invariably  descend  into  low 
ones,  and  ultimately  flow  down  to  the  people,  as  the  rains, 
unto  the  sea. 


CXXIV. 

AN  author  of  talent  and  genius,  must  not  hope  that 

But  to  return  to  Porson.    Iti  the  notes  of  Hypocrisy  I  have  mention- 
ed  a  curious  fact,  witli  respect  to  this  learned  professor.    After  death, 
his  h|^  )H^8  ,diss^ted>  »id  to  the  confusion  of  all  craniologists,  but  to 
the  consolation  of  all  blockheads^  it  was  dipoovered  thi^t  he  had  the- 
thickest  skull  of  nny  professor  iu  Europe.'  Professor  Gall,  on  being  . 
called' u()on  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  and  to  reconcile, so  tenacious  a 
memoiy,  wiiib  so  thick  a  receptacle  for  it,  is  said  to  have  replied,  '^  How  , 
the  ideas  got  into  such  a  skull,  is  their  business,  not  mine;  I  hav«  no- 
thing to  do  with  that;  but  let  them  once  get  in — that  is  all  I  want ;  once 
in^  I  wiU  defy  them  ever  to  get  out  again/' 
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power,  or  influence  which  are  desired,  only  that  they  may 
hepr(^erfy  applied  aud  exerted,  are  not  usually  those  whidi 
are  most  yehemently  desired ;  since  such  an  application  of 
them  cannot  be  a  profitable  task,  but  must  be  a  troublesome, 
and  may  be  a  thankless  one.  Therefore  when  we  see  a  man 
denying  himself  the  common  comforts  of  life,  passing  rest- 
less days,  and  sleepless  nights,  in  order  to  compass  some- 
thing where  the  pubfic  good  is  die  apparent  motive,  we  may 
always  venture  to  pause,  a  little,  just  to  consider  whether 
private  good  may  not  be  the  real  end. 


CXXIX. 

NONE  know  the  full  extent  of  present  hate,  but 
those  whp  have  achieved  that  which  will  insure  vhe  highest 
n^eed  of  future  admiration. 


cxxx. 

IE  a  man  be  sincerely  wedded  to  Truth;  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  find  her  a  portionless  virgin,  and  he 
n^ujst  take  her  for  herself  alone.  The  contract  too,  must  be 
to  love,  cherish,  and  obey  her,  not  only  until  death,  but 
beyond  it ;  for  this  is  an  union  that  must  survive  not  only 
Death,  but  Time,  the  conqueror  of 'Death.  The  adorer  of 
truth  therefore,  is  above  all  present  things — Firm,  in  the 
xmdstof  temptation,  and  Frank  in  the  mid^t  of^  treadiery,  he 
,will be  attackedby  those  who haye  prejudices,  simply  because 
heis. without  them,  decried  as  a  bad  bargain  by  all  who  want 
^. purchase,, because  he  alone  is  not  to  be  bought,  and 
jbused;  by  all  parties,  because  he  is  the  advocate  of  none; 
jUJiie  the  dolphin,  which, is  always  planted  more  crooked  thaii 
A  ranijs-honv*,  although  every  naturalist  knows  that  it  is  the 
0trai£^te8t,  fiib  that.swiijni^  - 


■  I ' ;   t'[   '    '  '     ■■•■'■'  "  ■ 


*  Tlipe  dolphin  is  liot  only  ilie  'Straightest  fish  that  swimsi.hikt^alM 
thejiwifteftjiand  fc^  this  la6t  prppi^ty,  ^is  io4ebted  to  thf^^U     ^, 
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r 

A  prodigal  starts  with  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  dies 
worth  nothing ;  a  miser  starts  with  nothing,  and  dies  worth 
ten  thoiisand  pounds.  It  has  been  asked  which  has  had  the 
test  of  it?  I  should  presume  the  prodigal;  he  has  spent  a 
fortune— hut  themi^epha?  pnJyleft  ope; — h^e  has  lived  rich, 
tp 4i#  popr;  tit^e  mi^qr  h^  JivecJ  popr^  to  die  rieh^  md  if 
4he  ptodigal  quits  life  in  debt  to  others,  the  miser  quits  it, 
^I  deeper  in  debt  to  himself. 
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CXXXII. 


THAT  time  and  labour  ^e  worse  th^ii  useless,  that 
have  been  occupied  in  laying  up  treasures  of  false  know* 
ledge,  which  it  will  one  day  be  necessary  to  unlearn,  and 
m  8t(»'ing  up  mistaken  ideas,  which  we  must  hereafter  re- 
member to  forget.  Timotheus,  an  andent  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric, always  demanded  a  double  fee  fro^l  those  pupils  who 
had  been  instructed  by  others ;  for  in  th^s  case,  he  had  not 
only  to  plant  in^  but  also  to  root  out. 


CXXXIII. 


GENIUS,  in  one  respect,  is  like  gold,  numbers  of 
persons  are  constantly  writing  about  both^  who  have  neither. 
The  mystifications  of  metaphysics,  and  ^e  qttaekeiies  of 
craniology,  may  be  comUned  and  cqi^omerat^  without 
end,  and  without  limit^  m  a  y^n  attempt  to  eoable  common 
sense  to  grasp  and  to  cpinprehend  the  cauBes  of  genius,  or 
the  modes  of  their  operation*  STeitbi^  are  men  of  gemus 
themselves  one  jot  better  able  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  springs  and  sources  of  their  own  powers,  than 
other  men.  The  plain  unvarnished  fact,  aflev  alt  that  may 
be  said  or  sung  about  it,  and  about  it,  is'thifrji  that  genius, 
in  one.  grand  particular,  is  like  life.    We  hww  nothing  of 
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eUher^  but  by  their  effects.     It  is  highly  probable  that  genius* 
may  exist,,  under  every  sun  and  every  sky,  like  moes^  and 

*  There  is  so  much  of  true  genius^  and  poetic  feeling  of  the  highest 
order>  in  the  following  stanzas,  that  I  cannot  withstand  the  temptation 
of  ennching  my  barren  pages,  with  so  beautiful  a  gem*  This  ode  of 
Doctor  Leyden's,  in  my  humble  opinion,  comes  as  near  perfection  as  the 
sublunary  Muse  can  arrive  at,  when  assisted  by  a  subject-that  is  inte- 
resting, and  ah  execution  that  is  masterly.  It  adds  a  deeper  shade  to 
that  sympathy,  which  such  lines  must  awaken,  to  reflect  that  the  spirit 
that  dictated  them  has  fled. 

ODE  TO   AN  INDIAN   GOLD  COIN. 

Written  in  ChMedl,  Malabar. 

Slave  of  the  dark  and  durty  mine ! 

What  vanity  has  brought  thee  here  ? 
bow  can  I  love  to  see  thee  shine 

So  bright,  whom  I  have  bought  so  dear  ?— 

The  tent>ropes  flapping  lone  I  hear 
For  twilight-converse,  arm  in  arm  ; 

The  jackal's  shriek  bursts  on  ndne  ear 
When  mirth  and  music  wont  to  charm. 

By  Ch^rical's  dark  wandering  streams, 

Where  cane-tufts  shadow  all  the  wild. 
Sweet  visions  haunt  my  waking  dreams 

Of  Teviot  lov'd  while  still  a  child. 

Of  casUed  rocks  stupendous  pil'd 
By  Esk  or  Eden's  classic  wave. 

Where  loves  of  youth  and  finendships  smiTd, 
Uncurs'd  by  thee,  vile  yelbw  slave ! 

Fade,  day-dreams  sweet,  from  memory  fside  !•*— 

The  perish'd  bliss  of  youth's  first  prime  . 
That  once  so  bright  on  fancy  play'd. 

Revives  no  more  in  after-time. 

Far  from  my  sacred  natal  clime, 
I  haste  to  an' untimely  grave  ; 

The  daring  thoughts  that  soared  sublime 
Are  sunk  in  ocean's  southern  wave. 

SUnre  of  the  mine !  thy  yellow  light 

Gkams  ba^eM  as  the  tomlvflre  drear. 
A  gentle  vision  comes  by  night  • 


K 
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V11&  as  many  varieties ;  but  it  may  have  been  more  fully 
fieveloped  in  some  ^tuations,  than  in  others.  The  fogs  of 
Iceland,  however,  have  been  warmed  by  poetry,  and  those  at 
Holland  by  wit—**  Vervecum  in  patiiay  crassoque  sub  aere 
nasci  ingeniumJ^  If,  indeed,  any  inferior  power  can  have 
the  slightest  influence  on  genius,  which  is  itself  the  essence 
of  power,  if  ought  which  is  of  earth  can  control  that 
which  is  of  heaven,  this  influence  must  be  looked  for,  not 
in  scnis,  nor  suns,  nor  climates,  but  in  social  institutions, 
and  in  the  modes  and  forms  of  governments.  The  Jews 
have  been  much  the  same  in  all  periods,  and  are  the  same 
in  all  places,  because  their  sodal  institutions  are  the  same. 
Look  also  at  Greece  and  at  Italy,  two  countries  the  most 
odducible,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  the  most  highly 
favoured  with  talent  The  bee  and  the  nightingale,  the 
ofive  and  the  grape,  remain,  because  the  climate  is  the 
same ;  but  where  are  the  Grecians  ?  where  are  the  Romans  ? 


My  lonely  widow'd  heart  to  cheer ; 

Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear^ 
That  once  were  guiding  stars  to  mine : 

Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear  !— 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine. 

For  thee^  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave, 

I  left  a  heart  that  lov'id  me  true ! 
I  eross'd  the  tedious  ocean-wave, 

-  To  roam  m  climes  unkind  and  new. 

The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 
Chill  on  my  withei^d  heart : — the  grave 

Dark  and  untimely  met  my  view— 
And  all  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave ! 

Ha  I  com'st  thou  now  so  late  to  mock 

A  wanderer's  banish'd  heart  forlorn, 
iNTow  that  his  frame  the  fightning  shock 

Of  sunrrays  tipt  with. death  has  boms? 

From  love,  from  frkndship,  country,  tem, 
Tc  memory's  fond  regrets  the  prey. 

Vile  slave,  thy  yellow  dross  I  scorn  I— 
Ai  mix  thee  with  thy  khidred  clay . 
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the  gbvdrhv6M{B  ftttd  tll^  ifislitiltionB  are  changed,  and  ^h 
them  the  tnen:     t'meAom  k  not  indeed  the  mother^  but  she 
is  the  iiiii^^  of  Geimnsf  givii^  scope  to  its  aspkitig^  confi- 
dfe^ce  lo  its  clatifigS)  skid  efficiency  to  its  c^ngili.    As  to 
those  caiiseii  that  may  h^ve  been  supposed  to  impiart  aiiy 
'^[Marticular  bias  or  dhofpQ  to  genius^  no  sooHer  h^ve  ite  Ukl 
d6#n  som6  g^tierti  rule  on  thid  head,  thaa  k  thousand  ta- 
^^tions  ¥ush  in  16  ifttBttum  it     If  we  affirm^  ^th  Jcksutm, 
tthat  ^^jt«^  kgmetal  p&to^  mtAiinkMy  determined  ife  eomu 
yartiisiiiar  df^i^GPim^  iMi  may  be  true  of  die  tea,  hut  Gdae 
'iX  iSat  iivH^y,    Pdley  afid  Adam  Smith  hky^  dedar^  their 
•«6lal  blca^a^ity,  with  regard  to  all  Works  t^  &c&oA,  &nigr» 
w  ifaiftginatidfi ;  and  had  Mr,  Locke  indulg^  in  poetiy^  it 
"ik  probable  he  would  have  failed  more  lamentably  ^an  Pg^, 
'iaheu  kig  dabbled  in  metaphysics.    Such  characters  as  Cridl- 
'Ibh  fihd  Mkandola,  on  the  contraxy^  would  seem  to  su^^Mnrt 
titeiheory  ^  Dr.  Johnson^  and  go  to  prove  that  ^^xtounan 
is  not  always  purchased  at  the  price  of  profundity.     Shakes- 
peare possessed  an  universality  of  talent  that  would  have 
oiabled  him  to  accomplish  any  thing, 

"  To  form  one  perfect  whole^  in  iikn  conspif e 

*'  The  painter's  pencil^  and  the  tnlnstrers  Ijrre^. 

"  The  wisdom  of  the.sage^  and  prophet's  haUow'4  Cure." 

Neither  can  we  lay  down  sxij  certain  rule  for  geaoius,  as  re- 
gards the  periods  ^  its  devek^pemait.  flame  have  gone 
into  the  vineyard  at  the  third  hour^  i^d  isome  at  the  mnth; 
some,  like  the  Nile,  hdV6  .beefl  th^h  dUd  bbscure  in  thdr 
source,  but  like  that  mighty  river,  majestic  in  their  progress, 
with  a  stream  .both  grand  and  fertile^  have  enriched  the 
nations,  foiling  on  y^h  aoipumulated  m^gl^^Qmce,  to  the 
ocean  of  Eternity..  Others  again  there  are,  who  seem  to 
have  adopted  the  motto  of  Gsesar  £;>r  their  p^eer,  and  who 
have  burst  upon  lis  finom  the  deptib  of  dbseiflity,  as  the 
lightning  frohi  &e  bosofia  of  the  iskwid.  Tfteir  cffii^gy  has 
been  equalfed  only  by  l^eir  brilliance,  >lia  like  that  bolt  of 
heaven  to  which  I  have  compared  them,  they  have  shivered 
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^  I^K>»Jl»>i|  mtki^  strength  tfi|«  pbstacle^  i^eryecl  on^  |q 

Thsiv  ifiteUectu^  ^f  Imi  shone  more  bright, 

Strength  in  disease  they  fqund,  (and  radiance  in  night.*'. 

See  Hypocrisy^Character  of  MiUcn,    ' 


tt 
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DOCTOR  Johnson  observed  of  the  ancient  Rotitni, 
^  that  when  poor,  they  robbed  others,  and  whien  rich,  them-i 
selves.^  This  remark  ought  not  to  have  been  confined  to 
that  people  only,  for  it  is  more  or  less  {q[)plieaUe  to  M.  Per<^ 
secution  'too  has  been  analogous  id  one  rei^ect  to  plunder^ 
having  been  at  all  times  both  inflicted  and  endured,  as  dr« 
oumstances  might  serve.  When  the  conquered  happen  to 
have  become  in  their  turn  the  conquerors,  it  is  not  the  per- 
secution that  has  been  crushed,  but  the  persecutors  that 
have  been  changed ;  so  long  has  it  taken  maniind  to  lemit 
this  plain  and  predous  truth,  that  it  U  earief  to  find  a  thou-t 
sand  reasons  v\rhy  men  should  dil^  in  opinion,  than  one 
irhy  they  should  fight*  about  them.  PerseeuiMn  has  beea  the^ 
vice  of  times  that  are  past,  may  be  the  vice  of  times  that  are 
present,  but  cannot  be  the  vice  ci  times  that  are  to  corner 
although  we  have  already  witnessed  some  events  in  the  yeav 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty'Onef  that  would  lea4  us  to  8us« 
pect  that  centuries  take  a  much  longer  time  to  amve  at  years 
of  discretion,  than  men.  In  Booth's  Review  of  tbe  Andent 
Constitutions  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  tkere  ia  a  passage 
that  expresses  what  I  have  to  say,  in  the  hapinest  iiifmner : 
'It  tiius  appears  that  the  (kmstitutions  of  antiquity  were 

'■      I"      ■  ■■  i  ■■     ■  I' 
*  {  ^hflU  quote  here,  for  o^ous  reasons^  the  Morniipg  Prayer  of  th^ 

*c»;kl>rfited  Poctor  Franklin ; 

/<  0  F9werful  ,Qoodnes3|  bountiful  Father,  merjcifu)  Guide !  increase 

in  me  tjiat  wisdom,  whidi  discovers  my  truest  interest,  strengthen  m^ 

resolution  to  perform  what  dut  wisdom  dictates, '  aecept  my  kind  offices 

to  thy  i»tiier  creatucei  as  /the  anly  telMcn  In  xa^  fiower  for  thy  csiw 

tiaued  fsfW  to  mt ." 
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iii  inimical  to  reli^us  freedom^  as  the  worst  of  the  governs 
inentsof  modern  Europe;  and  that  conformity  of  opinknt 
on  the  causes  of  the  universe,  has  at  no  time  been  obtained, 
except  by  the  assistance  of  penal  statutes.  An  absolute  ftee- 
dom  in  reli^ous  discussions  has  never  yet  existed,  in  any 
age  or  country.  It  is  one  of  the  dreams  of  the  new'plnlo- 
sophy.  The  superstition  of  the  Lacedemonians  prc^bited 
all  enquiry  on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  was  of  little  ad- 
vantage to  morality.  The  Spartan  ladies  celebrated  then: 
nightly  or^es ;  and  the  warriors,  who,  every  evening  during 
their  expeditions,  sung  hymns,  in  concert,  to  the  honour  of 
the  gods,  were  ready,  without  remorse,  to  join  in  the  cn^p- 
iiUy  or  massacre  of  their  slaves.  The  religion  of  Athens 
was  interwoven  with  its  constitution,  and  the  lives  of  iSSschy- 
lus,  Anaxagoras,  Diagoras,  Protagoras,  Prodicus,  Socrates, 
and  Alcibiades,  demonstrated  that  neither  genius,  learning, 
murage,  nor  the  softer  virtues,  uncombined  with  the  super- 
stition of  the  age,  could  screen  their  possessors  from  the 
persecution^  of  an  implacable  priesthood. 

^*  Among  the  Romans,  too,  it  was  toleratuMij  not  free- 
dom ;  and  even  toleration,  itself  was  refused  to  the  citizens 
of  RoQie. .  It.  was.  in  vain,  however,  that  those  mighty 
masters  of  the  .world  thus  endeavoured  to  fetter  the  trans^ 
mission  of  thought,  and  to  fix  the  reli^on  of  the  human, 
race.  Man,  though  individually  confined  to  a  narrow  spot 
of  this  globe,  and  limited,  in  his  existence,  to  a  few  courses 
of  the  sun,  has  nevertheless  an  imagination  which  no  despo* 
tism  can  controul,  and  which,  unceasingly,  seeks  for  the 
author  of  his  destiny,  through  the  immensity  of  space,  and 
the  ever-rolling  current  of  ages.  The  petty  legislators  of 
the  hour  threaten,  with  their  thunders,  as  if  they  were  the 
gods  of  this  lower  world,  and  issue  their  mandates  that  a 
boundary  shall  be  drawn .  round  the  energies  of  mmii 
*^  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,,  and  no  farther  !^  Such  is  the 
fiat;  but  it  is  as  useless  as  that  which  would  restram  the 
wavefl^  of  the  ocean.  >  Hme,  who  succes^vely  consigM^p 
oblivion  the  ever-changing  governments  and  relig^na  ol.    J 
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men,  now  sits  over  the  ruins  of  those  proud  and  boasted 
rqntbbes.  Time,  the  eldest  of  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome;, 
has  seen  Olympus  despcnled  of  its  deities,  and  their  temples 
crumbled  into  dust  But,  amid  those  mighty  revolutions, 
religion  has  survived  the  wreck.  Man,  never  ceasing  to 
look  for  happiness  in  the  heavens,  has  rmsed  other  structures 
for  his  devotion,  under  the  symbols  of  the  Crescent  and  the 
Cross.** 


cxxxv 

f 

THE  distinguishing  peculiarity .  and  most  valuable 
characteristic  of  the  diamond,  is  the  power  it  possesses  of 
refracting  and  reflecting  the  prismatic  colours ;  this  property 
it  is  that  ^ves  fire,  life,  and  brilliancy  to  the  diamond. 
Other  stones  reflect 'the  light  as  they  receive  it,  bright  in 
proportion  to  their  own  transparency,  but  always  colourless ; 
and  the  ray  comes  out,  as  it  went  in.  What  the  diamond 
effects  as  to  the  natural  light,  genius  performs,  as  to  that 
which  is  intellectual ;  it  cian  refract  and  reflect  the  surround- 
ing rays  elicited  by  the  minds  of  others,  and  can  divide  and 
arrange  them  with  such  precision  and  elegance,  that  they 
are  returned  indeed,  not  as  they  were  received,  dull,  spirit- 
less, and  monotonous,  but  full  of  fire,  lustre,  and  life.  We 
might  also  add,  that  the  light  of  other  minds  is  as  necessary 
to  the  play  and  the  developement  of  genius,  as  the  light  of 
other  bodies  is  to  the  play  and  radiation  of  the  diamond. 
A  diamond,  incarcerated  in  its  subterraneous  prison,  rough 
and  unpolished,  differs  not  from  a  common  stone;  and  a 
Newton  c»r  a  Shakespeare,  deprived  of  kindred  minds,  and 
bom  amongst  savages-— savages  had  died. 


CXXXVI. 


IN  literature  otir  taste  will  be  discovered  by  thit 
wUch  we  i^ve,  and  our  judgment  by  that  which  we  withhdd. 
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CXXXVH. 

HE  that  shortens  the  road  to  knowledgi^,  leogthem 
life ;  and  we  are  all  of  us  more  indebted  than  we  belieTd 
we  ^re,  to  that  class  oi  writers  whom  Johnson  termed  *^  the 
pbneers  of  literature,  doomed  to  clear  away  the  dirt  and  the 
rubbish,  for  those  heroeH  who  press  on  to  honour  and  to 
yictory,  without  deigning  to  bestow  a  single  smile  on  the 
humble  drudge  that  facilitates  their  progress.^  .  ; 


CXXXVUI. 

.  .  SELF-LOVE,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  he^n  said 
against  it,  performs  divers  necessary  offices,  in  the  drama  qf 
life,  and  like  friction  in  mechanics,  is  not  without  its  com- 
pensations of  good.  Self-pride  is  the  eldest  daughter  of 
self-love,  and  this  it  is  that  consoles  us  on  many  occasions,, 
and  exhilirates  us  on  more;  it  lends  a  spring  to  our  joys, 
and  a  jnllow  to  our  pains ;  it  heightens  the  zest  of  our  recep-* 
tion,  and  softens  the  asperity  of  our  repulse;  and  it  is  not 
until  this  is  mortally  wounded  within  us,  that  the- spirit  to 
endure,  expires.  This  Self-pride  is  the  common  friend  of  our 
humanity,  and  like  the  bell  of  our  church,  is  resorted  to  cm 
all  occasions ;  it  ministers  alike  to  our  festivals,  or  our  fasts; 
our  merriment  or  our  mourning ;  our  weal,  or  our  woe. 


-»■ 


CXXXIX. 

LAWS  that  are  too  lievere^'  are  temptations  to  plun 
der  on  the  part  of  the  crimtnal^  and  to  perjury  oto  the  part 
of,  tlie  prosecutor,  since  he  would  rather  burden  bis  €Ofk$cu 
enoe  with  a  fialse  oath,  than  with  a  true  <Mie,  which  wojOJA 
arm  cruelty  to  kill,  in  Uie  garb  of  justice.  Sudi  li^ff% 
therefore,  reverse  the  natural  order  of  things,  transferring 
the  indignation  of  public  feeling  which  ought  to  follow  the 
criminal,  to  the  ferocity  of  tihat  sentence  by  which  he  is  to 
suffer,  ftnd  taking  from  l^gii^ialjoH  its«(iain  support,  the  sym- 
pkithy  ef  public  esteem  and  aj3f)i!dbation ;  for  the  victim  to 
too  severe  a  law  is  considered  as  a  martyr,  rather  than  a 
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cmunfid,'  and  t^at  which  we  pity,  we  canpot  at  the  same 
^ma  detest.  Bat  there  is  if  possible  a  stronger  ol^tion 
l^ainst  such  laws ;  they  open  a  door  to  all  kinds  of  favouii-t 
tisila,  Judd  partiality,  for  they  afford  the  executive  a  power  cC 
pard(Hiing  a  friend,  under  the  pretext  of  mercy ;  or  of  d&r 
sdroying  a  foe,  with  die  forms  of  justice;  A  law  of  tbia 
natcure  may  be  compared  to  a  mastiff,  that  is  so  ferocious 
ibki  he  is  never  suffered  to  be  let  loose,  and  whidi  is  no 
terror  to  the  d^redator,  because  it  is  known  that  he  is  oon- 
standy  chained.  Hence  it  happens  that  we  often  witness 
thejury,  and  even  the  judge  in  a  criminal  process,  resorting 
to  f^sehood  and  contradiction,  frmn  an  amiable  det^mination 
to  adhere  to  that  whidi  is  merciful^  rather  than  that  whidi  ia 
legal,  and  compelling  thanselves  to  amsider  even  peijury^ 
add  pc^varicaticm  as  matters  of  lesser  weight  and  moment, 
^hen  the  life  of  a  feUow  creature  is  put  into  the  scale  against 
t^iem»  The  &ult  is  in  the  syst^oi,  not  in  the  men,  and  there 
13  one  motto>  that  ou^t  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  our  penid 
ced^  ^^  summum  Jus^  simma  it^iia^  A  law  overcharged 
with  severity^  Ulde  a  Uuiiderbuiis  overloaded  with  powder,  wpU 
each  of  them  grow  rusty  by  diluse,  imd  neither  will  be  re* 
ckMkI  t<>  from  the  shock  and  the  veopil  that  must  inevilablj 
fidlo^  IhcirKxpiosion^ 


iiliii     iu\      f 


NOTHlNGr  more  completely  baffles  one  who.  is  fiiH 
of  trick  and  dupUdty  liimself,  than  straight  forward  an4 
rimple  integrity  in  another.  A  knave  would  rather  qiiafl^ 
with  a  brother-knave,  titan  urith  a  fool,  but  he  would  rather 
avoid  a  quarrel  with  one  honest  n^an,  than  with  both.  He 
can  combat  a  fool  by  management  and  address,  and  he  can 
conquer  a  knave  by  temptations.  But  the  honest  man  is 
neither  to  be  bamboozled,  nor  bribed.  Therefore  {he  knave 
has  to  combat  here,  with  something  quite  out  of  his  oSduTa- 
tion ;  for  liis  creed  is  that  the  world  is  a  market,  where  evteiy 
Udjag  H(  to  bt  bought,  and  alao  to  be  sold;  «iid  it  is  unfor* 
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tunate  that  he  has  such  good  reasons  for  so  had  a  faith ;  he 
himself  is  ready  either  to  buy  or  to  sell,  but  he  has  now 
to  do  with  something  that  is  neither,  and  he  is  staggered  and 
thrown  off  his  guard,  when  opposed  to  that  inflexible^  hch- 
nestj,  which  he  has  read  orperhaps  in  a  book,  but  never  ex- 
pected to  see  realized  in  a  man.    It  is  a  new  case  in  his 
record,  a  serious  item  not  cast  up  in  his  accounts,  although  it 
makes  the  balance  tremendously  heavy  against  him.    JEterCihe 
can  propose  nothing  that  will  be  acceded  to,  he  can  offer 
nothing  that  will  be  received.     He  is  as  much  out  of  his 
reckoning,  as  a  man  who  being  in  want  of  jewels,  should  re-' 
psur  to  the  diamond  mart,  with  five  pounds  in  his  pocket; 
he  has  nothing  to' give  as  an  equivalent,  he  exposes  his 
paltiy  wares  of  yellow  dust,  or  dirty  trick,  and  fancies. that 
he  can  barter  such  trash  for  the  precious  pearls  of  principle 
and  of  honour,  with  those  who  know  the  valCieof  the  one,  and 
tfievileness  of  the  other.     Napoleoii  was  a  notorious  4upe, 
to  his  false  conceptions,  on  this  subject ;  inflexible  integrity^ 
was  an  article  that  he  neither  found  in  himself^  nor  calcu- 
lated upon  in  another.      He  had  three  modes  of  managing 
men ;    force,  fraud,  and  corruption.      A  true  disdple  of 
Machiavelli,  he  could  not  read  what  was  not  in  his  book. 
But  when  he  was  opposed  to  a  British  force,  he  found  out 
his  mistake,  and  his  two   omnipotent  metals  proved  false 
divinities  here.      He  had  to  contend  with  those,  whom  he 
covdd  neither  beat  with  his.  iron,  nor  bribe  with  his  gold; 
whom  he  could  not  attack  without  being  overcome,  nor  run 
from,  without  beibg  overtaken. 


CXLI. 
RELIGION*  has  treated  knowledge  sometimes  as 

. '  • 

W^W— — —P— — .— ■^— — i— — ^— — — — —  ——————  I    I       1 

*  I  do  most  particularly  except  from  the  observations  above,  that  re* 
ISgioa  which  has  been  justiy  termed  the  reformed;  for  the  reformation 
was  a  gbrious  and  practical  assent  to  my  position^  that  *'  knowledge  Jiat 
kKfme  iofage/  While  the  christian  looks  to  this  Mth  cluefly  as  a  futiii» 
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In  enemy,  sometimes  as  an  hostage ;  often  as  a  oaptive^  and 
mone  often  as  a  child ;  but  knowledge  has  become  of  age^ 
and  religion  must  either  renounce  her  acquaintance,  or  in- 
troduce her  as  a  compianion,  and  respect  her  as  a  friend. 


CXLIL 

HE  that  undertakes  a  long  march,  should  not  have 
tight  shoes,  nor  he  that  undertakes  great  m^uureis,  tight 
Inanacles.  In  order  to  save  all,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
risk  all;  to  risk  less  would  be  to  lose  the  whole,  since  half 
would.be  swallowed  up  by  those  who  have  deserted  us,  and 
the  other  half  by  those  who  have  defeated  us.  The 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  doubled  the  resources  of  India,  but 
there  was  a  time  when  his  Leaden-half^  IXrectors  fanded 

good,  even  the  sceptic  should  befriend  it  as  a  present  good,  and  the  toiuid 
pl^psepher  as  both.  I  shall  finish  this  note  by  a  splendid  qitotatibn 
from  Sir  William  Drummond  who  began  by  going  to  the  skies  for  sceptk 
cism,  and  finished  by  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  not  to  establish  hitf 
Jaith^  but  lu8  infidelity.  ^*  He  that  will  not  reason  is  a  Bigot,  he  that  ean^' 
net  reason  is  afoot,  and  he  that  dares  not  reason  it  a  slave  J*  This  passage 
IS  taken  from  his  prefru^,  an  effort  so  superior  to  his  book,  that  one 
wonders  how  the  two  could  have  come  together,  I  have,  however,  heard 
sudi  an  union  accounted  for,  by  an  observation  that  the  match  was 
perfectly  legal,  because  Mey  were  not  of  kin* 

*  These  Gentlemen  byway  of  postscript  to  the  letter  alluded  to  above,' 
settled  eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  on  the  Marquis  for  life.  On 
another  oecarion  they  gave  Lord  Comwallis  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  fireedom  of  the  city,  in  the  Grocers'  Company,  and  on 
the  same  day  they  gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  Sir  William  Meadows, 
and  made  him  also  a  Grocer,  but  forgot  to  give  him  a  single  sous  to  set 
up  shop.  It  was  thought  that  Sir  William  was  hardly  dealt  with,  con* 
Isdering  his  services,  which  had  been  successful  and  splendid,  and  this 
Epigram  appeared  on  the  occasbn,  addressed  from  Sir  William  to  Lord 
Cwnwallis: 

From  Leaden-hall  the  news  is  come. 

That  we  must  Grocers  he, 
To  you,  my  lad,  they  gave  a  plum. 
But  not  a  fig  for  me^ 
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tbat  they  fbieiaw  in  the  expense  of  his  equipt|ient>  bmkroptqr 
^  ruim  They  tent  him  a  lioDg  letlel*  of  rem^dtraa^i 
<<  Verbosa  ii  gremUs  EpiMa  fienH  a  Copr^.^  H^  usbH 
back  ihis  imly  laednb  reply  i  ^  GetUhminp  J  emf^  govern 
Kingdoms  by  the  Rule  of  Three. 


•^^-^-^p 


cxLin. 

THE  great,  perhaps  the  prindptd  c^uBe  of  thatddi^t 
we  reodfre  from  a  fine  competition,  whether  it  be  m  proief 
^m  verse,  I  oonerive  to  be  this ;  the  marvellous  and  ms^e 
power  it  confers  upon  thoTaadet;  enabling  an  inferior  mmd 
at  ohe  glance,  and  almost  without  an  effort,  lo  seize,  to  em-* 
Imcq,  and  to  enjoy  those  remoJte  combinations  of  wit,  melib> 
hg  hannonicB  of  sound,  and  vigorous  condensations  of  sense, 
that  cost  a  superior  mind  so  much  perseverance,  labour,  and 

HhmbiAiigB  iA  mj  mind  anodttr  Ep||;ran  on  a  qimUsr  i90Q9nQ%  ^ 
wloeh  I  thaU  iQekte,  as  I  tbink  it  1ms  sofoethma  mon  erf  print  Msf^ 
Kcppel  underweiit  a  txuJ  of  oourt  martial  at  laverp^ol,  m  lib?  P^s?  ^ 
h%Ymg  flhowQ  more  prtMifefiar  io  a aaval  cqgagemaot  Hmu  milted^ 
news  of  tbs  pBfty  that  opposed  kka,  and  wUpb  has  been  slaiO  msvl^ 
•dipMd  by  tbe  brfllianee  of  modmi  tactics,  Burka  amt«d  him  (90  bif 
Iridic andM  was  booomcsUj  a^uit^.  Mer  tbis  ap^uttM  Idbf?  fiecdom 
af.  lbs  €itj  of  London  was  pran^t^  to  b^m  in  a  bp^  of  ffsari  tf  (l«ji^ 
and  on  the  same  day  Rodney  received  tbe  sanie  cpmplimenty  in  ^  bQ9C4)f 
Gold.  Bodney  was  at  that  time  Imown  to  be  a  little  embarrasaed.  in 
bis  affairs^  and  tbe  fiotllowin^  Epi^^ram  appeared  on  tbe  ocpasipn: 

Eacb  favourite's  defective  part, 

Satyriq  Citii  youVe  told, 
Fpr  cautious  Keppel  wanted  h^rif 

And  gallant  Rodney^  ^fM, 

.  *  I  aB9  persuaded  tbat  tbe  rbytbm  of  pr;Q9e  is  £ur  noprsd^fficuijii/fid 
la  mucb  fewer  imnds  than  tbe  harmony  of  poetiy.  We  have  so  mat^ 
anddliog  T09U  tbat  we  might  excbum  with  Juvenal : 

— **  Mittrum  est  cum  tot  Mque 

"  Falibus  ofcurnu:' 
Ifmoftof  them  could  be  imehed  down  into  onf  sterling  writer  of 
solid  prose^  their  publisbers  a^d  tbebr  readers  wpiild  bave  less  to  oom« 
plain  of. 
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Itune.  And  I  think  I  am  supported  in  this  proposition,  by 
the  fact  that  our  admiration  of  fine  writing,  will  always  b^ 
in  prqportion  to  its  real  difficulty,  and  its  apparent  ease. 
And  on  the  contrary,  it  is  equally  corrotjorative  of  tny  state- 
ment, that  any  thing  of  confusion  or  obscurity,  creative  of 
s^  pause  in  the  electric  rapidity  exdted  within  us,  by  genuine 
talent,  weakens  in  some  sort  its  influence,  and  impeded  the 
I\iU  success  of  its  power. 


CXU¥. 

'  IN  coinpning  otu^lvefi  with  th6S6>  ^6U9>  ^ocAgfmkA- 

fathers,  and  grandmothers,  the  antients,  Wi^  vHitkj  tikfy  (iOAh 
^atulate  ourselves  on  ma^iy  supcdioriities ;  But  in  Bom^  fbii^ 
we  are  still  in  error,  and  have  rither  changed  than  con^^vtfd 
our  delusions.  For  it  is  not  a  les§  destructive  infatuattioti.  Id 
flee  good  as  an  etU,  than  to  follow  evil  as  a  gdod,  to  Aiaxk 
Fhilojsophy  as  FoUy,  than  to  ptirsue  Folly  a^  Fhiloso|Ar^ ; 
16  be  surfeited  by  the  voracious^  credulities  of  blind  ^nfi^ 
dence,  than  to  be  starved  by  the  barren  perplexities  of  doubt. 
It  is  a  truism,  that  the  same  eSecta  often  proceed  fircj«a 
(biases  that  are  opposite;  for  we  are  as  liable  to  be  be* 
wildered  from  having  too  many  objects,  as  from  hai4i^  noiie$ 
Whether  We  e^lore  the  naked  desert  of  sand,  and  «f 
sterility,  or  the  exuberant  wilderness  of  forest  that  none  CMI 
clear,  and  thicket  that  none  can  penetrate. 


CXLV. 

JOHNSON  said  that  wit  cam^  m  finding  out  rs. 
semUances,  and  judgment  in  £soeniing  differences,  and  «• 
their  provinces  were  so  opposite,  it  was  natural  thai  Amy 
should  seldom  coeiust  in  the  same  men.  This  pontion  d( 
Johnson's,  fike  many  in(»«  llif^  came  from  his  pen,  soundi 
'sdiHuch  liketnith^.  that  it  will  often  pass  for  k.  But  fat 
seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  in  deridii^  onthingi 
that  differ,  we  exercise  the  very  same  powers  that  are  called 
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out  in  detentiicfing  on  things  that  resemble.     Thus,  in  com^ 
paring  the  merits  of  a  picture  as  r^ards  its  fkithfuhiess  to 
the  on^nal,  he  would  give  a  very  false  ao^unt  of  it^  who 
should  declare  it  to  be  a  perfect  likeness,  because  the  one 
feature  was  correct,^  while  all  the  others  were. dissimilar.  But 
this  can  never  happen,  because  the  same  acumen  that  dis* 
cqyers  to  us  the  closeness  of  one  feature  to  the  priginid, 
shows  us  also  the  discordancy  of  all  the  oLhers^     But  the  di- 
rect proof  that  Johnson  was  wrong  is  this :  There  happens 
to  have  been  quite  as  much  wit  exercised  in  finding  eut 
things  that  diftr,  as  in  hitting  upon  those  that  resemble. 
Sheridan  once  observed  of  a  certain  speech,  that  all  its  facts 
were  invention,  and  all  its  wit,  memory ;   two  more,  brilliant 
yet  brief  distinctions  perhaps,  were  never  made.     Mr.  Pitt 
compared  the  constant  opposition  of  Sheridan,  to  an  eternal 
drag  chain,  clogging  all  the  wheels,  retarding.the  career,  and 
embarrassing  the  movements  of  government ;    Mr.  Sheridan 
replied,  that  a  real  drag  chain  differed  from  this  imaginary 
drag  chain  of  the  minister,  in  one  important  essential;  it 
was  applied  only  when  the  machine  was  going  down  the  Hill. 
.  In  the  first  volume  I  have  recorded  an  anecdote  of  Doctor 
Crdwe,  where  Johnson  himself  was  vanquished  by  a  piece 
of  wit,  the  only  merit  of  which  lay  in  the  felicitous  detection 
c£  a;  very  importi^t  difference.     Thpse  who  have  sat  in  Mr. 
Sheridan's  company  might  record  many  similar  examples,  it 
was  never  my  good  fortune  but  once,  to  be  a  satellite,  where 
he  was  the  luminary.     He  kept  us  in  the  sphere  of  his  at- 
traction, until  the  morning,  and  when  1  reflect  on  his  rubi- 
cund countenance,  and  his  matchless  powers  of  conviviality, 
he  seemed .  to  preside  in  the  throne  of  wit,  with  more  efful- 
gence than  Phaeton  in  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun ;   But  as  an 
kumbk  example  of  my  present  subject,  I  would  add  this 
distinction  between  them:    The  first  by  his  failure  turned 
die  day  into  night;   but  the  latter  by  his  success,  by  the 
beams  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  flashes  of  his  wit,  turned  the 
H^tintoddy. 


<  » 


y 
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MPTION  is  the  only  property  we  can  affirm  with 
certainty  to  b&lpsepardble  at  all  times,  from  all  matter,  and 
consciousness^*  from  all  mind.  With  these  two  exceptions 
the  whole  universe  of  things-  is  parcelled  out,  and  partitioned 
into  regions  of  probability  or  improbjdbility,  acquiescence  or 
hesitation,  confidence  or  conjecture.  But  that  emperor  who 
chiefly  sways  these  petty  states,  who  numbers  the  greatest 
census  of  subjects,  and  lords  it  over  t)^e  richest  extent  of 
territory,  is  the  capricious  despot, — doubt.  He  is  at  once 
the  lichest  and  the  poorest  of  potentates,  for  he  has  locked 
up  immense  wealth  in  his  treasury,  but  he  cannot  find  the 
key.  His  huge  and  gloomy  palace  floats  and  fluctuates  on 
the  immeasurable  ocean  of  uncertainty;  its  moorings  are 
more  profound  than  our  ignorance,  but  more  strong  than  our 
wisdom ;  the  pile  is  stable  from  its  very  instability,  and  has 
rode  out  those  storms  that  have  so  often  overthrown  the 
firmest  pharos  of  science,  and  the  loftiest  lighthouse  of  phi- 
losophy. 'Nothmg  is  more  perplexing  than  the  power,  but 
nothing  is  more  durable  than  the  dynasty  of  doubt,  for  he 
reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  peo{de,  but  gives  satisfaction 
to  none  of  them,  and  yet  he  is  the  only  despot  that  can 
never  die,  while  any  of  his  subjects  Uve. 


CXLVIL 

>         IN  the  complicated  and  marvellous  machine]^  of 

— — —       — —  I      I      I    1 1 1  ,     III-       „ 

*  Some  may  ask  ii  not  consciousness  suspended  by  sleep,  certainly 
not,  otherwise  none  could  dream  but  those  who  are  awake,  the  memory 
is  sometimes  suspended  in.  dreams, ,  and  the  judgment  always,  but  there 
is  no  moment  when  consciousness  ceases,  although  there  may  be  many 
when  it  is  not  remembered.  It  may  also  be  asked  as  io  matter,  wlietbtr 
diere  be  any  niotiou  going  on  in  the  component  parts  of  the  diamond ;  we 
may  be  assured  thdre  is,  but  a  motion  comimred  to  our  firate  &cul1les, 
almost  infinitely  slow,  but  to  which  it  must  gradually  yield,  and  cease 
to  be  a  diamond,  as  certainly,  but  not  as  quickly,  as  this  table  I  am 
wridng  on,  will  cease  to  be  a  table.  It  is  curious  that  of  the  two  brightest 
tUogs  we  know^  the  one  should  have  the  quickest  motion,  and  the  other 
the  dowest,  lightning  and  the  diamond.   - 
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drcumstances,  it  is  absolutdy  impossible  ff>  decide  what 
would  have  happened}  as  to  some  events,  if  U3^  rli^tcst  dis- 
turbance had  taken  place,  in  the  march  <^  ttioae  that -|>rn^- 
C0ded  them.    We  mi^y  observe  a  little  dir(y  wheel  of  br^ss, 
spnning  round  upon  its  grea^  axle^  wd  ^e  r^iilt  if^  that 
in  another  ap^^Pieoit,  msiny  yiu:d0  dii9liiDci»  i^m  ilt,  Hi  b(8<iM- 
tiful  piece  of  silk  issu^  from  a  loom^  riv^^^g  in  itp  h^^ 
the  tints  of  the  raixd)QW  s  there  are  myriadfi  of  evec^  in  our 
hvesy  the  distance  between  i«fhich  yra»  much  greater  than  that 
between  this  wheels  and  the  ribbcw,  bi^t  i^b^e  the  coooeQ^kn 
has  been  much  mor^  dose.     J£  a  private  opuntiy  gentlemnn 
'  in  Cheshire^  ahcHit  the  year  16  hjojadred  and  tixityg  had  net 
been  overtiiraed  in  his  carriage,  it  ia  extremdy  piddible  that 
Ai»eri^,  instead  pf  being  a  free  republic  at  ihk  moment, 
would  have  continued  a  dep^ent  colpny  of  £ngIaod. 
;  lliis  country  gentleman  h^)p(»ied  to  be  Augustus  Wash- 
.  iqgtoii,  Ejquire^  who  was  thus  aiccideptally  th^rown  i^tQ  the 
.company  df  a  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wi£?,  w<ho 
emigrated  with  him  to  America,  and  in  the  year  .16  hundred 
'  and  thirty-two^  i^t  Virginiat  became  tbfs  epyied  |notb#r  of 
fiGeorge  Wasbinglon  the  gri^t 


CXLVIIL 

TO  look  back  to  antiquity  ^  one  thing,  to  go  back 
to  it  is  another;  if  we  look  backwiurds  to  antiquity,  it  should 
ibe  as  thds^  that  are  winning  a  race;  to  press  forwards  the 
faster,  and  to  leave  the  beaten  still  farther  behind. 


CXLIX. 
DULL  authors  will  measure  our  judgment  not  by 
our  abilities,  but  by  their  own  conceit    To  admire  their  v»- 
,pidity  is  to  have  supmor  taste,  to  despise  itisito  Ji»ve  none. 


CL. 
WS  may  concede  anyn^an  a  rigM,;ifrif}iout  dc^ 
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any  man  a  wra^,  but  we  can  favour  no  one,  without  injuring 
ftome  one.  Where  there  are  many  claimaiilSy  and  we  select 
one  for  his  si^rimr  merit,  this  is  a  preference,  and  to  this 
preference,  he  has  a  right ;  but  if  we  make  our  electibn  from 
any  other  motive,  this  is  a  partiality,  and  this  partiality, 
although  it  may  be  a  benefit  to  him,  is  a  wrong  tor  another. 
We  may  be  very  active,  and  very  busy,  but  if  strict  justice 
be  not  the  rudder  dT  all  our  other  virtues,  the  fiister  we  sail, 
the  farther  we  shall  find  ourselves  from  ^  that  haven  where 
we  would  be.** 


CLI. 

THERE  is  not  a  little  generalship  and  strat^iy 
quired  in  the  mana^ng  and  marshalling  of  our  pleasures, 
so  that  each  shall  not  mutually  encroach  to  the  destruction 
of  all.  For  pleasures  are  very  voracious,  too  apt  to  worry 
one  another,  and  each,  like  Aaron's  serpent,  is  prone  to  swallow 
up  the  rest.  Tlius  drinking  will  soon  destroy  the  power, 
gaming  the  means,  and  sensuality  the  taste  for  other  plea- 
sures less  seductive,  but  far  more  salubrious,  and  permanent 
as  they  are  pure. 


CLII. 

In  proportion  as  nations  get  more  corrupt,  more  dis- 
grace will  attach  to  poverty,  and  more  respect  to  wealth.  But 
diere  are  two  questions  that  would  completely  reverse  this 
order  of  things;  what  keeps  some  persons  poor  ?  and  what 
has  made  some  others  rich  ?  the  true  answers  to  these  que- 
ries, would  often  make  the  poor  man  more  proud  of  his 
poverty,  than  the  rich  man  is  of  his  wealth,  and  the  rich 
man  more  justly  ashamed  of  his  wealth,  than  the  poor  man 
unjustly  now  is,  of  his  poverty. 


CLIIL 
IT  is  lamentable  that  the  intellectual  light,  which 


ilds  i^tpid)^ ;  tb^  ^otB  of  iid&ide  tts^t^  to  their  itofiSari 
4^defid<iiti^  utMbi^rVcd  by  Aemillions  beiieatli  ilfeiii,  who  lodk 
idMi^  tbd  tuhitf  kedkiin  of  prqU^B<9&,  of  jgttorakiee,  add  df 
fnrifi^«  Ufi&e  di^  luii  ifi  th^  ffrmtaiiittit,  it is^t  untH  fte^ 
•tt^iM  thenttidtc^  tliatlftey  eidigbten  btlifers. 
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PATRIOTISM,  Liberty,  Reform,  and  «b^y^hie^ 
good  things  hare  got  a  bad  same,  1^ keeping  bad  company; 
for  those  who  hare  ill  intentions^  cannot  afford  to  work  with 
tools  that  have  ill  sounds ;  when  a  knave  salUes  forth  to 
deceiire  us,  he  dresses  up  his  thoughts  in  his  beat  words,  u^ 
haturally  as  Ins  body  in  his  best  clof]ies ;  but  they  must 
expect  a  Flemish  account,  that  g^ve  him  credit  either  for  the 
oiie,  or  for  the  other. 


iiiKi 


CLV. 

ENGLAND  can  bear  more  mismanagement,  luxum 
and  corruption,  than  any  other  nation  under  fa^ven;  and 
those  who  have  built  their  pre<£cfions  of  her  downfall  from 
analo^es  taken  from  other  imdons,  have  all  fortunately 
fafl^  because  England  has  four  points  of  s^^gth  and 
i^eyivescence,  not  common  to  those  eKan^les  ^|<i  w^ip^ 
these  analc^es  h^ve  been  drawn.  Two  of  these  isc^ii^cgs  olC 
s^rfli^gtb  sfire  physical^  her  coal,  and  her  iron ;  ^id  %yi^^. 
ihem  are  morale  the  freedom  of  the  press,  an4  the  tiai^  Ijf 
jury;  aiid  they  are  mutually  conservatjiv^  of  e^)i  ot^pi^i 
fjpr  ^uld  any  attempt  be  made  to  dest|*oy  ^e  two  Isifil^  ijtkff 
two  ^rst  are  admirably  ad^ted  to  defend  theiDv 


CLVT. 

EVERY  fool  knows  how  Often  he  has  been  a  rogue, 
fan!  eveitf  idgAe  does  Hot  kfiOw  iM^wtifte^  h^  ftais  beeA  a  fooL 
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CLVII. 

t 

THE  more  we  know  of  History,  the  less  shall  we 
esteem  the  subjects  of  it,  and  to  d[espi8e  our  species,  is  the 
price  we  must  too  often  pdy  fot  our  knowledge  of  it. 


CLVirt. 


THE  three  great  apostles  of  practical  atticism,  that 
make  converts  without  persecuting,  and  reisun  them  without 
preaching,  are  Wealth,  Healtn,  and  Powfer 


CLIX. 

IT  it  curious  that  We  pay  statesmen  for  what  they 
say,  not  fot  what  they  do ;  and  judge  of  them  from  what  they 
dd,  not  from  what  they  say.  Hence  they  have  one  code  of 
tnaxitn^  for  profession,  and  another  for  practice,  and  make 
up  their  consciences,  as  the  Neopolitatis  do  their  beds,  with 
one  set  of  furniture  for  show,  and  another  for  use. 


CLX. 

MAN  is  a  compound  Beii^g,  and  what  littk  ktiowlk^ 
he  can  krrive  at,  4,o  be  practical^  scarbely  can  49e  pure.  Like 
th^  mr  he  breathes,  he  may  refifie  it,  until  the  cxie  is  unfit  to 
be  respired,  and  the  other  to  be  applied.  Mathematidans 
have  sought  knowledge  in  figur^s^  Philosophers  in  systems^ 
Ii6^ians  in  subtleties,  &nd  Meta|)bisicians  in  sounds ;  It  is 
fiot  in  any  nor  in  all  of  thes^.  He  that  studies  only  men, 
will  gel  llie  body  of  knowledge  without  the  soul^  and  he  that 
studies  only  books,  the  soul^  without  the  body.  He  that 
to  what  he  sees,  adds  observation,  and  to  what  he  reads,  re- 
flection, is  in  the  right  road  to  knowledge,  provided  that  in 
scrutinizing  the  hearts  of  others,  he  neglect  not  his  own,  an^ 
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fike  ike  Swiss,*  doubles  his  exertions  abroad,  that  he  may 
more  speedily  profit  by  them  at  home. 


CLXL 

NO  duels  are  jMiIatable  to  both  parties,  except' those 
that  are  engaged  in,  firom  motives  of  revenge.  Such  duds 
are  rare  in  modem  times,  for  law  has  been  found  as  efficao^ 
ous  for  this  purpose  as  lead,  thou^  not  so  expe£tipus,  and 
the  lingering  tortures  inflicted  by  parchment,  as  terrS)Ie  as 
the  more  summary  decisions  of  the  pbtol.  In  all  affisurs  of 
honour,  excepting  those  where  the  sole  motive  is  revenge,  it 
is  curious  that  fear  is  the  main  ingredient  From  fear  we 
accept  a  challenge,  and  from  fear  we  refuse  it  From  the 
false  fear  of  ojnnion  we  enter  the  lists,  or  we  decline  to  do  so, 
from  the  real  fear  of  danger,  or  the  moral  fear  of  gu3t 
Duelling  is  an  evil  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate, because  it  would  require  a  society  ocnsposed  of  such 
materials  as  are  not  to  be  found  without  admixture ;  a  socieiy 
where  all  who  are  not  christians,  must  at  least  be  gentlemen, 
or  if  neither-«*plulosopherB. 


CLXII 

SOME  praters  are  so  full  of  their  own  gabble,  and4K> 
fond  of  their  own  discern),  that  they  would  not  suspend  thdr 
eternal  monotonies,  to  hear  the  wit  of  Sheridan,  or  the  point 
of  Swift ;  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  the  saw  of  a 
tadc-woriui^  stbne  cutter,  by  the  melodies  of  an  (Eoliaa  baxp. 
Others  again  ttere  a^  who  hide  that  ignorance  m  satenc 
gravity,  that  these  expose  by  ally  talk,  but  they  «re  so  coldly 
correct,  and  so  methodically  dull,  that  fl(ny  attempt  to: 


!      I      .    -       ■        I  i  1' 


*  TtHs  v^^mg  to .  rerisil^  their  native  Umd  peculiar  to  Ibe  S^m, 
U  tenned  JVoftoj^,  a  wpi4  that  signifies  a  strong  desire  to.  retiirn. 
Th^  have  been  known  even  to  die  when  this  cannot  be  attained,  and 
it  is  remariuble  that  the  same  remedy  that  cures  a  Swiss,  Idlhji  ^boL 
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Ae  tdiimbering  qfMffks  of  genius,  by  means  of  such  instru- 
ments, would  be  to  stir  upa  langidsbing  fire,  with  »  poker 
of  ice.  There  is  a  third  class,  forming  a  great  majority, 
being  a  heavy  compound  of  the  two  former,  and  possessing 
many  of  the  properties  pecidiar  to  each ;  thus  they  have  just 
ignorimce  enough  to  talk  amongst  fools,  and  just  sense 
enoli^  to  be  «lent  amoiigst  wits.  But  they  have  no  vivadty 
in  themsdves,  ncnr  relish  fcnr  it  in  anoth^,  to  attempt  to  keep 
up  the  baU  of  conversation  with  such  partners,  would  be  to 
pli^flt  game  of  fives  against  a  bed  of  feathers. 


:  CLXni. 

MAN  jgrows  up>  to  teach  hb  children  as  a  father,  and 
he  looks  back  to  the  time  when  he  lumself  was.  taught  as  a 
child*    Hence  he  often  becomes  a  pedagogue  by  circum- 
litance,  and  a  dogmatist  by  choice.    He  carries  those  prin- 
ciples beyond  his  own  contracted  sphere,  into  regions  without 
bis  jurisdiction,  and  assutnes  the  dignity  of  the  pceceptcnr,  in 
aituationawh^itedtt' docility  of  the  pupil  would  be  more 
consonant  to  Ins  powers,  but  less  congcpaial  to  his  priide. 
Ndther  are  words,  those  tools  he  works  with,  less  imperfect 
than  his  skill  in  applying  them.      Words  **  those  JicJck 
da/ughters  of  the  earthy  are  the  creation  of  a  being  that  is 
finite,  and  when  applied  to  explain  that  which  is  infinite 
they  ful ;   for  that  which  is  made  surpasses  not  the  maker ; 
nitx  can  that  which  is   immeasurable   by  our   thoughts, 
be  measured  by  our  tongues.     Man  is  placed  in  a  system 
where  he  sees  benevolence  acting  through  the  instrumentality 
rf  wisdom ;  these  proofs  multii^y  upon  him,  in  proportion 
to  his  powers  of  intellectual  perception,  and  in  those  depart- 
ments of  this  sjTStein  which  he  understands  the  best,  these 
marks  of  wisdom  and  benevolence  are  most  discernible.    An 
astronomer  would  have  a  subhmer  view  of  the  powers  of 
the  first  cause  in  magnitude  than  an  anatomist,  but  die 
anatomist  would  have  a  finer  conception  of  this  wisdom  in 
minuteness  than  the  astronomer.    A  peasant  may  have  as 


t 
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sincere  a  veneration  for  thi^  Beipg,  and  adore  \dm  viith  a^ 
pure  a  worship  as  either  the  a^it^nomert  or  tl)e  anatomul;; 
but  his  appreciations  of  him  mus^  jbe  l^sa  exalted,  b^ic^u^ 
they  are  built  upon  a  narrower  base*  If  ik^  ^^  ^  f^  p^rtt^ 
of  thi^  sy 3^015  which  we  can  i^ndamtwd,  Hxese  m^l^  c^ 
goodness  are  so  pl^n  and  le^le,  i»  it  npt  raticHial  to  infer 
the  saip^  goodness  ifi  those  p^rjts  Qf  the  syiteia  ^hich  we 
cai^nQt  compreheiad  ?  ']p|i^  dei^gi^er  of  tbij^  4ys^^  fvi^  npt 
left  himself  without  a  witne^^  W  ih^  pn£b^d  bic^  high 
qualities  so  fully  i^  most  in^^^,  tl^^  }f  ik^f^  are  spiQ^ 
where  he  appears  to  us  obscure,  or  unintelli^ble,  to  believe 
in  our  own  ignorance,  rather  dian  the  injustice  of  such  a 
Being,  is  not  only  the  saf^t  cjcefid,  but  the  soundest  philoso- 
y.  The  end  may  be  a  9t^t,e  qf  pptip^ism,  ^iid  tiiis  would 
e  worthy  of  God ;  bi|t  the  p^ef ns  fare  fi  st^te  of  fii^p^ffl^ 
and  this  is  fitting' for  ^lap. 

One  endowed  witl^  a  jmodpr^te  ^h^^  of  iq^emati^ 
knowledge,  might  be  capable  of  foUo^iiE^  Sif  Isa^ac  ^evf^ 
through  the  rationale  of  many  of  hia  prppositif^Sy  ^4  ^9^^ 
find  hin;i  clear  and  irrefragable  in  all  of  idipm*  Bi^t  pi^jSjently 
he  comes  to  that  philosopher'^s  discovery  qf  fluxioni^  the 
prindples  and  deductions  of  which  b^^ppen  to  he  l^^H^  hi* 
comprehens^pn ;  would  it  not  be  the  height  pf  {^ije^n^jdoiji  for 
such  a  man  to  suspect  Sir  Isaac  N^wtpn  of  pbsei^iijtfi  ir^^tjb^ 
than  himself  of  incapacity  ?  Bqt  if  tbis  reaping  have  ^i^ 
weight  between  one  man  and  appth^,  T^ilk  ho^  p^uf^ 
greater  power  must  it  operate  between  iq^  and  his  Mak^« 
InfideKty,  alas,  i$  not  always  built  upop  ,dp]i|I^  fpr  this  19 
diffident,  nor  philosophy  sJways  upon  JH^isi^p^  tos  t}^  ^ 
meek ;  but  pride  is  neither.  The  spoil|;  c})ildren  9f  h^xp^ 
science,  like  some  other  l^andings,  are  $een  at  tiin^ej^  tP  ^pip!^ 
at  the  ^ood  that  is  offered,  in  a  vain  bift  jbpisjtefpus  ;^tx|;|gg]e 
for  the  evil  that  is  withheld. 


CLXIV. 

NO  tnan  can  live  or  die  so  niuch  fojr  hi^m^ie^lf  f^  \^ 


that  lives  and  dies  for  otl|^,  i^d  t^e  only  greatness  of  those 
]itt|e  i^en  \fho  have  cqncn^ered  ^ver^  tl^g,|)\i^  t^^selves,, 
consists  in  il;he  steadings  wjith  M^iqh  the^  haye  pvercoi[Xie 
the  most  splendid  tempt|tion8  to  be  gpo^^  Vj^  cpnsequeQce  i^ 
their  low  schentiss  and  grovelling  v^i^es  to  He  powerful^  like 
Napoleon,  who  — 

**  Though  Ume8^  occi^qi^  <3^ce8,  foes  and  friends, 
U^ed  ]Avfi  to  |)ttre9t  fame>  .by  noblest  en^ .  '.  .  . 
ti^  tills  al^e  was V^atj-^to  ^^ 
Sueh  flatted  tiistf  Iftnpiations  to  be  gMd/' 


CLXV. 

WERE  y^e  to  say  that  we  admire  th^  tricks  and 
gfUotbols  of  a  inQn|$:ey9  but  think  nothing  of  that  Power  that 
created  tt^o^  liinb9  wd  muscles  by  which  lliese  are  perform^ 
^•»-evttn  a  coxcomb  would  stare  at  such  an  assev^eMion; 
«Mi  yet  he  is  in  the  diuly  cc^missioli  of  a  much  grosi^con- 
tradictibn^  shit^  be  neglects  his  Msket^  but  wotsbi]ps  hiniself. 


CLXVI. 

^li^UTfi  is  the  olgect  of  Reason,  and  this  is  one ; 
Beauty  is  the  obj^t  of  taste,  aiid  this  is  multifbiiidl. 


GLXVU. 

ORATORY  is  the  huffm^  and  Uusterih|g;'q^iit^^^ 
dP  a  senu-barbarous  age.     The  Press  is  the  foe  of  ^t)het6n^^ 
but  the  fniepd  qf  Rjeasop )  a^d  the  act  of  d(^clai|^on  b;^ 
been  ^i^ki^  in  value,  from  the  moaiHit^  that  qpeykers  wexe 
foobsb  enoiigh  to  pybfiidi,  and  lioMrers  wise  enbugh  to  read.' 


-J . 


*  There  are  no  potentates  of  modem  ^tam  tiuit  would  inimta  PbUip^ 
and  offer  a  town  containing  t^  thousand  inlmbitants,  for  an  Orator; 
The  antients  were  a  gossiping  and  a  listenmg,  rather  than  a  writing  or 
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CLXVIII. 

LIGETT.  whether  it  be  mateTial  or  nunal.  is  the  best 
Rdbnher ;  for  it  prevents  those  disorders  which  other  remedief 
sometimes  cure,  but  sometimes  oonfinn. 


CLXIX. 

MAN)  if  he  compare  himself  with  idl  thirt  he  can  see* 
isat  the  z^iith  of  power;  but  if  he  compare  himself  with  all 
that  he  can  concave,  he  is  at  the  nadir  of  weakness. 


a  reading  set.    This  circumstance  gave  an  orator  great  opportunities  of 
display  ;  for  the  tongue  effects  that  lor  thoughts,  that  the  Press  does  for 
words ;  but  the  tongue  confers  on  them  a  much  diorter  ezistenee,  and 
produces  them  in  a  &r  less  tangible  shape ;  two  drcumstances  that  are 
often  not  UB&vouiable  to  the  speeehiffer.    An  antient  Ikkatt^ogue  stad, 
that  'so  loQg  as  the  people  had  ears,  he  would  rather  that  they  should  be 
without  understandings.    All  good  thmgs  here  belpw,  have  their  drsw« 
backs  ;  and  all  evil  things  their  compensations.  The  drawback  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  printingls,  thkt  it  enables  coxcoinbs  to  deluge  us  with  dul- 
ness ;  and  the  compensation  for  the  want  of  that  art  was  this,  that  if 
blockheads  wrote  nonsense,  no  one  else  would  transcribe  it ;  neither 
could  they  take  their  trash  to  the  market,  when  it  cost  so  much  tune 
and  labour  to  multiply  the  copies.  -  Booksellers  are  like  horae-dealers  in 
one  respect,,  and  if  they  buy  tiie  devil,  they  must  also  sell  thi^  devil^ 
but  the  misfortune  is  that  a  bookseller  seldom  understands  the  merits  of 
a  book,  so  thoroughly  as  tiie  horse-dealer .  the  merits  of  a  horse,  and 
reads  with  for  less  judgment  than  the  other  rides.    But  to  return  to  the 
speediiiyenk    An  orator,  who^  like  DeoMMthenes,  appeals  to  the  head, 
ratlrar  than  t^  \^^f^,  ^^  resorts  to  aigui9en|,  not,  to  sophiptiy,  who 
has  no  sounding  words,  unsupported  by  strong  concepticM)^  who  would 
rather  convuice  without  persuaduig,  than  persuade  without  convindn^ 
Is  an  exception  to  all  rules,  and' wtmld  succeed  hi  all  periods.    When 
the  Romaii  people  had  Hstened  to  the  long  Effuse  and  polished  discourses 
of  Cicero^  they  departed,  saying  to  one  another,  what  a  splendid  speech 
our  orator  has  made ;  but,  when  the  Athenians  heard  Demosthenes,  he  so 
fiUed  them  with  the  subject  matter  of  his  oration,  that  they  quite  Iprgot 
(he  orator,  but  left  hiai  at  die  finish  of  liis  harangue^  breathing  revenge, 
and  excUhning,  let  us  go  and  fight  against  Philip, 


■•  \ 
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^  CLXX. 

WE  often  pretend  to  fear  what  we  really  despise,  and 
more  dften  to  despise  what  we  really  fear. 


CLXXI. 

AS  in  our  amours  those  conquests  that  have  cost  the 
caoKffti&OT  the  most  difficulty,  have  retained  him  the  longest 
in  sul^ection,  cauinng  him  Kke  Pyrrhus  by  victory  to  be  un- 
done, so  itb  also  in' our  appetites;  those  enjoyments  we 
have,  come  over  to  with  the  most  repugnance,  we  abandon 
with  the  most  regret. 


CLXXII. 

SLANDER  cannot  make  the  subjects  of  it  either 
better  or  worse,  it  may  represent  us  in  a  false  light,  or  place 
a  likeness  of  us  in  a  bad  one,  but  we  are  the  same ;  not  so 
the  slanderer;  for  calunmy  always  makes  the  calumniator 
worse,  but  the  calumniated — ^never. 


CLXXIII. 

'.  MANY  schemes  ridiculed  as  Utopan,  decried  as 
vbionaiy,  and  deckumed  against  as  impracticable,  wiH  be 
realized,  the.  moment  the  march  of  sound  knowledge  baa 
efiTected,  this  for ^  our  spedes;  that  of  making  men  wise 
enough  to  see  their  true  interests,  aiid  dionterested  enough 
to  pursue  them. 


CLXXtV. 

/  IT  is  a  common  observation  that  anyfixd,  can  get 
money ;  but  they  are  not  wise  that  tUnk  so.  The  fisust  id 
that  men  apparently  dull  do  get  motley^  and  yet  they  have 
no  reason  to  thank  their  dulhess  for  thdr  wealtii.  They  iip- 
pear  to  be  stupid  on  every  thing  unconnected  with  their  ob- 
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jcct,  money,  because  they  have  oo^centrated  all  their  powers 
tp  this  particular  purpose.  But  they  are  wis^  in  ^ir  ge- 
nerattOHy  as  those  who  have  any  dealings  with  them^  will 
find  out.  Like  moles  they  are  considered  blind,  by  common 
observers,  although  in  the  formation  of  their  little  yeOow 
heaps,  both  are  sufficiently  sharp-lighted,  and  have  better 
ey^s  for  theif  own  low  and  grovelling  purposes,  than  those 
bye-sta|iders,  who  suspect  that  they  have  none. 


CLXXV. 

IN  Women,  we  love  that  which  is  naturid:  we  ad-i' 
mire  that  which  is  acquired,  and  shun  that  whidi  isartificiid.' 
But  a  system  of  education  that  combines  the  evil  of  all,  and 
gives  us  the  good  of  neith^^  th^t  presents  us  with  the  ignor- 
ancp  of  that  which  is  natural^  without  its  artlessnesi^  and  the 
cunpitig  of  th^  which  is  artificial,  without  its  acquirements,^ 
that  ^ves  us  little  to  admire,  less  to  love,  and  much  to  d^s^ 
pise,  is  more  odculated  to  procure  the  female  a  partner  fer 
the  minuet,  than  for  the  marriage,  and  for  the  ImlL  than  fbr 
the  bed. 


OLXXVI. 

TiMfi  does  as  much  for  a  first  ratepoe^  as  for  a 
first  rate  paiiiter,  faiUt  in  a  very  difibrent  manner ;  tbkt  ^poet 
whose  effi>rt#  have  established  his  rq)utation,  and  wlibse 
celebrity  haa  gone  down  to  after  agos,  wSH  receive  a  meed^irf 
renown-  even  •  greater  thaa  he  deserves,  and'that>  tes#'<^ 
scripture  will  be  verified  as  to  his  fame,  which' says,  ^to^i^iin 
that  hath  shall  be  ^veskr  Time  in  fact,  efiiicts  that  for  a 
fine  poem,  that  distance  ppj|f<|n]fs  for  a  fine  view«  When 
l^e  Iqqk  2^  a  magnificent  city  fron^  some  height  that  )s  above 
il^  an4  ^yond  it^.  W9  aj'e  sufficiently  remoYg4  to  |ose  sk^t 
of  its  jitile  alle^s^  Wind  lanes,  a^id  paltw  habitations  j  .wp 
^m  3is^er  i^otinn^  jjut  .'its  Ipfty  spLffs^  m9pu|nente  jnd 
Xx^exs^iis  ^ral^^es^  and  its  sanctuaries.     Ai}d  39  it  jys  ^th  a 
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ffP&Ba^  wh^  wf^  looj^  bat^  upon  1%  throug;!^  ^  Jqng  i^f y(^l 
of  fiip^  I  we  hqtviB  b^^  i^  ^le  h^bjt  pf  heariiig  only  the  f^^^^% 
P^69g%  N^usfi  thef^  pnly  are  rep^te4 ;  tl^e  flats  ap^  th^. 
fi^U^igB,  eith^  we  1^9  upi  r^ad,  or  dp  wt  remei^ber.  TJhe, 
fi)a^e§t  p^sages  of  IVfillpii,  or  of  Sliakespari  can  be  reheajr^d 
by  Wffpy  wh|p  bayie  ni^yer  wa4ed  thrpugb  all  the  p9^fk  of 
^4tl?yer.  D^ier  ob)$^ry<^d  that  HopigF  was  a  thoi^nd  y^a^rs 
Vffpif  he^^ul  tha^  V^r^,  a9  if  Calliope  tra^  tlie  efyriti^ig^ 
of  her  i^^jne,  to  her  w|in]^^s^  father  tha^i^  Jie^  (^mpjes, 
VqI;^P  car^pd  tbi^  ppiaipn  ^  fj^r  that  hp  P^m  ^Q  wf^r 
tb^f;  4is)ta»c©  <rf  tin^  pugbl^  njake  a  poet  still  more  Jnteve^tr 
ing,  by  plaiting  him  ii^yifiiye,  fojr  Jie  asijert^  tha^  the  r^puta^ 
ticjn  of  Dante  will  ppjitjpually  b^  grPWWg  SF®^^''?  *p4 
greater^  because  there  ia  ppl^dy  |iow  t}^at  reads  hvfid.  'J'bia 
jentiment  ^ust  be  a  source  of  great  cpj^splation  tp  m^py  of 
PUr  mpderi^  poets,  w{iQ  h^vp  already  liy^d  tq  seip  tj^^paselyi^ 
arriyie  at  this  ppint  of  gre^tne^$,  and  niay  in  i^|i)^  fiprj^  be^ 
3f44  tP  bpiye  gu^'viyed  their  own  apQtbwjs^ 


IT  is  ^iri^  disease?,  of  the  mnd,  A9  wi|b :  tb$)^  of  tho 
body,  we  are  half  dead,  before  we  understM^d  oiir  disardej^» 
and  half  cured  when  we  de. 


ct-xxyiii. 

^B^RTY  wiU  npt  ,4p^pe^4  ^^  ppp^^ 
te  ^W;?4  j?^fo^^  iJt  fa^  }}fi  f i?4flyi?4f     Thftt.  p^ ^gi^faifppf  ^ 

ft^p  wH??^^  r^foTO  is  ^fQWwi^  bwl^  t^t  i^.(31iSP4§fed  m^ 

*  |4f?k,  tJ^  Wftji^i^t  ]>:  ]^  W«fu§bt  the  rfdef  toW?  pl^r 
Tb^t,pa4Qi|  <^niiptj)e  fr^ie  wl^j-^  prl^efiiw:^  tlrt^^^ 
W4s^)*»4w¥tP  one  wpjflipn  d^^tjp^^w^pUirj^^    T^ 
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then  it  is  too  late.  Hiat  nation  cannot  be  free  tbat  is 
bought  by  its  own  consent,  and  sold  against  it ;  where  the 
rogue  that  is  in  rags,  is  kept  in  countenance  by  the  rogue 
that  is  in  ruffles,  and  where  from  high  to  low,  from  die  lord 
to  the  lacquey,  there  is  nothing  radical  but  corrupdon^  and 
nothing  contemptible  but  poverty ;  where  both  patriot  and 
placeman,  perceiving  that  money  can  do  every  thing,  axepc^ 
pared  to  do  every  thing  for  money.  That  natbn  cannot  be 
free^  where  religion  is,  with  the  b^her  orders,  a  matter  of 
indifference ;  with  the  middle,  of  aoqniesoence;  and  with 
the  lower,  of  fanaticism.  That  nation  camxit  be  free  wha» 
the  leprosy  of  selfishness  sticks  to  it  as  ck>se  as  the  curse  of 
Elisha  to  his  servant  Grehazi,  where  the  rulers  ask  not 
what  recommends  a  man,  but  who ;  and  where  those  who 
want  a  rogue^  have  no  occasion  to  make*  but  to  choose.  I 
hope  there  is  no.  nation  like  this  under  Heaven ;  but  if  there 
were,  these  are  the  things  that  however  great  she  might  b^ 
would  keep  such  a  nation  from  liberty,  and  liberty  from  her. 
These  are  the  things  that  would  force  upon  such  a  nation, 
first,  a  government  of  expedients,  secondly,  of  difficulties, 
and  lastly,  of  danger.  Such  a  nation  could  begin  to  fed, 
only  by  fearing  all  that  she  deserved,  and  finish  by  suffering 
all  that  she  feared 


CLXXIX. 

A  free  press  is  the  parent  of  much  good  in  a  state. 
But  even  a  licentious  press  is  a  far  less  evil  than  a  piess 
that  is  enslaved,  because  both  ludes'  may  be  hclaid  in  the 
former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter.  A  licentious  press  mi^  be 
an  evU,  an  enslated  press  must  be  so;  for  an  enslaved  ptess 
may  cause  error  to  be  more  current  than  wisdom,  and  wrong 
DKure  powerful  than  right;  a  licentious  press  cannot  efEect 
these  things,  for  if  it  give  the  poison,  it  gives  also  the  anti- 
dote, which  an 'enslaved  press  withholds.  An  enslaved  press 
is  doubly  &tal,  it  not  only  takes  away  the  true  light,  for  in 
Chat  case  we  might  stand  stil^  but  it  seto  up  a  fiibe  one^  that 
decoys  us  to  our  destructicMu 
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;  ALL  nations  that  have  reached  the  highest  point  of 
cmKaatioh,  may  from  that  hour  assume  fw  their  motto, 
^tideri  quam  esse.'^  And  whenever,  and  wherever  we  see 
o8tentati(>n  substituted  for  happiness,  profes»on  for  friend- 
ship, formality  for  religion,  pedantry  for  learning,  buffoonery 
for  wit,  ar^ce  for  nature,  and  hypocrisy  for  every  thing. 
These  axe  the  cdgns  of  the  times  which  he  that  runs  may 
read,  and  whidi  will  enable  the  Philosopher  to  date  the 
Commencement  of  national  decay,  from  the  consummation  of 
national  refinement 


CLXXXL 

*  '  '  ■  WE  should  chuse  our  books  as  we  would  our  com- 
panions, for  their  sterHng  and  intrinsic  merit,  not  for  thai: 
adscititious  or  accidental  advantages.  For  with  books  as  with 
men,  it  seldom  happens  that  their  performances  are  fully 
equal  to  their  preten^ons,  nor  their  capital  to  their  credit. 
.'Il^l^efore  to  r^at  a  sentence  in  my  preface,  we  should 
cp^ader  rather  what  is  said,  then  who  says  it,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  the  u*gument,  rather  than  the  consequence  of 
him  that  delivers  it ;  for  wise  things  have  som^imes  escaped 
.from  heads  that  are  foolish,  and  foolish  things  from  h^ds 
that  are  wise.  We  should  prefer  preceptors  who  teach  us  to 
think  such  as  Bacon  and  Locke,  rather  than  tiiose  that 
:teachusto  argue,  as  Aristotle,  and  Cicero;  andweshoidd 
•give  our  days  and  our  nights  to  those  who  like  Tacitus  aad 
Sully,  desipribe  men  as  they  are,  than  to  those  who  l^ce 
rHarrington  and  Bolingl»oke,  describe  men  as  they  ought  to 
•be^  Of  the  poets,  it  will  be  mpst  safe  to  read  chiefly  those 
\c^  t^mes  that  are  past,  who  are  still  popular  in  times  tli|at 
rare  present ;  and  when  we  read  a  few  of  those  that  fire  antient, 
rtibis  is  the  most  pleasing  and  compendious  mode  qf,  reading 
«lt  that  ia  good,  in  those  that  are  modern.  Tb^  press  enat>)es 
^poett^to'deliigeus  with  streams  finnn  Helicon,  rapid,  oife|u 
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flowing,  and  inexhaustibk^  bdt  lioisy,  frothy,  and*muddy 
witbal^  and  plofiise  nlther  thail  inriifoifficL .  But  we  shsdl 
find  more  diffiotence  of  opuoioh  as  to  the  comparative  ottcils 
of  the  poets^  than'of  all  other  writers  For  in  smene^  rfetam 
is  the  gliide;  biit  in  poetiy^  tilste.  Trnth^  I  hmre  befefe 
ohBery^^  is  thetAjbet  of  the  one^  whifefa  s  imHbrra  itod  i^ 
divisiUe-;  benrty  is  die  ibl:§eet  of  the  Dtber,  whkdi  is  TBrkd 
and  mvHtiSyritt. 


CLXXXir 

THERE  are  many  who  say  more  than  the  truth  on 
some  occasions,  and  balance  the  account  with  their  con- 
sciences, by  sajring  less  than  the  truth  on  others.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  they  are,  in  both  instaiices,  as  fraudulent,  as  he 
would  be,  that  exacted  more  than  JUs  due  from  his  idebtors, 
and  paid  less  than  iTteir  due  to  his  creditors. 


CLXXXIIL 

IT  is  A  pi^ece  of  pedantrjr  td  itltroduti^  finrdgn  iHroirds 
into  OUir  labguaie,  wh6ll  t^e  hkfetettoB  of  legitiinat^  EngliiA 
drigifl  th6t  eirpt^  til  th^t  th^se  exctiiss  cbnv^y^  widi  the 
advttHlage  of  b^ing  iilt^lligibl^  td  ^Very  ofie.  For  ^rdgn 
sdU^^^  like  tdMgn  f^tto^  oiight  not  16  be  introduce  to 
^  dttidVali«^  oTth^  Mti^eii  until  Ibesb  ^e  fodnd  Unworthy 
df^lrddt  I i^ ofiTe^ ^ked  at  ^  patty  #hat  w^  the  difference 
bm^^A  a  ixmytf^lMiy  ^hd  iL  eehverzailcM ;  I  i^Hed^  that 
if  th^i^  wei^  dny  diflfel^nc^,  I  cbnsidei^  tt  inu^  be  this: 
Hk  sL  ecAV^ir^tiOn,  if  d  blOekh^  tidked  Obnseiise,  you  urele 
ikdt  ebhged  to  listen  to  him ;  but  in  a  cohijer^iioni  ybu 
i^ere.  I  hkvt  h^^tid  ef  an  Old  gentleman,  iAm  #as  a  betf^ 
tfceolOgidt  t^aUt  h  ehyinist,  gr^efy  asking  a  fnend^  if  h^ 
^ould  h^  so  good  as  to  eiplaih  to  him  the  di£ference  bet^^i^ 
the  old  i^ord  cdJvihisnk^  ted  the  nei^  term  gtHvamim.  ife 
Might  ha<^e  re^ed^  f^t  bofh  df^l^ttl  hM  ^  g^r^t^ctifib 
ito  wiA  Jt¥e^  but  tiiaft  neiOeir  of  tfi^fh  faaS  U^  ftifl^fb 


able  to.explain  the  nafu^  of  £tiiJt  element  with  which  they 
were  so  intimately  connected. 


,  GLXXXIV. 

A fljr^tem  <^ mtfUgoVeynmeiKt h^gihs hf  Tefam^gnUti 
hift  rights  1^  €tti4s  by  deprivkig  bim  of  Ae  jpower  df  ap- 
pBeeiating  the  ^alue  of  that  vii&A  he  hiMi  kstt  It  is  pcth 
0Sde  Ibil  the  Foiidi  eex^  or  the  AUfluaiB  boof^  o^  (he  de- 
scendant 6f  the  Jddiiajqped  nsgtOi  adojt  be  oobtented  with 
tteir  eo^tkki  \  bttt  it  is  not  ^otnUf^  that  ^  itaibd  of  h 
FraaUio,  or  a  Howard^  could  hk  ckmleiited  io  see  thto  so. 
The  pbiloaopber  knows  ^t  die  iteost  de^rafii]^  wji^ptcm. 
of  hopeless  vassalage,  is  this  very  apathy  that  it  ultimately 
superinduces  on  its  victims,  as  the  surgeoix  know$  that  the 
most  alarming  symptoih  of  a  deadly  mortification  having 
taken  place,  is  the  cessaUon  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 


IF  sensuality  be  our  oi^y  happiness^  we  oughst  tp 
€nvy  the  brutes ;  for  iilstihct^  is  a  surer,  shmrter^  and  safer 
guide  to  such  hajppiiXess,  than  reasbh. 


-r-^ 


*  Ttiere  are  BOriie  Itetii  recorded  bf  the  Elephant,  diat  tttie  m^rcel^ 
knows  hoi!<r  to  recondie  to  there  instinct,  if  the  fkcU  be  authendc.  I  httfk 
hdard  the  late  sir  Gecrrge  Staunton  say,  that  Wheh  general  Meadows  te^ 
viewed  fdUr  war  Elciphahts  tbat  l^ad  been  sent  Arom  Ceylon,  to  Madrais, 
to  assist  fyi  gettmg  ^  Bridsh  artillery  through  the  gauis,  a  v«ry  extra* 
ordinary  drcuiiistanc^  took  phce,  ^he  War  £l€f]phant  it  is  Welf  kndvHi 
is  tei^ed  to  perform  dte  grand  Sal^m,  whieh  id  done  by  Ming  on  We 
firft  joint  <]f  the  for«  leg,  atacerU^  s^al.  The  Target  tif  th6  Wkt 
Elephants  was  particidariy  noticed  by  die  general,  as  befog  tefHbfy  diit 
of  condidon ;  die  keeper  Was  ordered  up  to  explain  the  cause,  atli  Hfita 
in  the  iet  df  doing  diis  to  die  general,  when  the  Elephant  advanced  k 
few  steps  out  of  the  Hne,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his  probo^dk  Vdid  ftls 
kaeper  dead  at  hb  feet.  He  then  retired  back  again  hiio  iKf^plsiildl^, 
and  performed  the  grand  sabrn*    This  curcumstaoce  exdteift  MM  ddil* 


% 
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IF  we  read  the  history  of  disorders,  we  are  astonished 
that  men  live,  if  of  cures,  we  are  still  more  astonished,  that 
thej  die.  But  death  is  the  only  sovereign  whom  no  partiality 
ean  warp,  and  no  priceoomipt  He  neither  spares  the  hero, 
his  purveycnr  by  wholesale,  not  the  physidan,*  his  caterer  by 
retidl,  nor  the  lawyer,  his  solicitor-general,  nor  the  under- 
taker, his  master  of  the  wardrobe,  nor  the  priest  hi*  chamber- 
lain, and  prtvy-counsellor ;  even  his  truest  minioD  aod  prime 
sycojJiant,  the  sexton,  who  has  spent  his  whde  life  in  hiding 
his  bad  deeds  from  the  world,  and  concealing  his  defimnities» 
is  at  last  consigned  to  the  bed  of  day,  with  his  own  shovel, 
and  this  by  the  hands  of  some  younger  favourite,  who  sue- 

siderafale  alarm^  when  the  wife  of  the  keeper  ran  up  to  his  dead  body, 
and  in  a  broken  mutt  of  exclamation,  cried,  out  that  she  was  always  afirakl 
-something  of  this  sort  would  httppeOf  as  he  wat-constantly  in  the  habit 
of  robbmg  that  Elephant  of  his  rations  of  rice,  by  taking  them  awi^ 
from  ius  crib  after  they  had  been  served  out  to  hun,  under  the  inspeo* 
tion  of  his  superior.  This  anecdote  is  rather  a  staggering  one,  but  I 
have  mentioned  it  to  many  persons  who  have  been  in  Indii^  and  most  of 
them  were  no  strangers  to  the  drcutnstance.  One  gentleman  informed 
tne  that  it  was  authentically  recorded  in  the  phikMophical  transactions 
of  that  day,  but  this  I  cannot  vouch  for,  having  never  searched  for  it. 

*  I  remember  when  at  Paris  being  introduced  to  a  physician  who  had 

fitted  up  a  large  apartment  with  portndts,  sent  him  by  those  patients 

whom  he  had  recovered*    This  drcurostaQce  put  me  in  mind  of  a  re- 

.marie  of  IMogenes  to  one  that  admired  the  multitude  of  votive  offerings 

jn  Samothracia  given  to  the  temple  of  Neptune,  by  those  who  had 

escaped  from  shipwreck;  there  would  have  lieen  many  more,  saki 

Diogenes,  if  those  who  have  perished  could  have  presented  thdrs.  Then 

k  a  Spadsh  story  that  runs  thus:  All  the  physicians  in  Madrid  were 

floddenly  alarmed  by  the  intruskm  of  the  ghosts  of  their  patients,  their 

doors  were  so  besdged  by  the  spectres  of  the  dead,  that  there  was  no 

aotranoe  for  the  living*    It  was  observed  that  a  smgle  phyocian  of  no 

rqmte,  and  living  very  obscurdy,  was  mcoromoded  with  only  one  of 

.these  unearthly  visitors ;  all  Madrid  flocked  to  him,  and  he  got  all;  the 

fees,  until  his  brother  practitioners  promulgated  the  unfortunate. dis- 

cov^  that  this  single  f^ost,  was,  when  alive,  the  only  patient  thiit  ever 

^cOMuked  Mm. 
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oeeds  alike  to  his  salary,  and  his  sentence^  his  departmenV 
mdhisdoom^v  ' 


CLXXXVII.  :  V 

/<  -   '  - 

.  THE  minor  miseries  superinddced  by JFashio^,  dial 

quieen  of;foo]%  can  hardly  be  cbncdved  by  those  who  live  in' 
tbe  present  day,  when  common  sense  is  invalidating  every, 
^ur  the  authority  of  this  silly  despot,  arid  confirming  the 
rational  ^dictates  of  comfort.    The  quantum  bf  uneasiness 
forcied  upon  us  by  these  absurdities,  was  no  small  drawbadc 
&om  the  sum  total  of  that  happiness  allotted  to  the  little 
life  of  man;  for  small  miseries,  like  small  debts,  hit  us  in  so- 
many  places,  and  meet  us  at  so  many  turns  and  comers,^  that 
what  they  want  in  weight,  they  make  up  in  number,  and 
render  it  less  hazardous  to  stand  the  fire  6f  one  cannon  ball, 
than  a  volley  composed  of  such  a  shower  of  bullets.     It  is 
within  the  recollection  of  very  miany  of  my  readers,  that  no 
gentleman  or  lady  could  either  pay  or  receive  a  visit,  or  go 
out  to  a  dinner,  or  appear  at  a  public  party,  without  sub-  • 
mitting  to  have  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  fat  and   flour 
worked  into  their  hair,  by  the  hands  of  that  very  industrious 
and  important  personage  the  frizeur,  on  whose  co-operation 
their  whole  powers  of  locomotion  depended,  and  who  had  so 
much  to  do  that  he  could  seldom  be  punctual.   Nothing  was 
more  common  than  for  ladies  at  a  race  ball,  an  election  invi^' 
tation,  or  a  county  assize  meeting,  to  undergo  the  tremendous 
operations  of  the  frizeur  on  the  evening  that  preceded,  arid 
to  sacrifice  one  night's  rest  to  fashion,  in; order  that  they- 
might  sacrifice  another  night  to  folly.     Our  fair  country 
women  laugh  at  the  Chinese  ladies,  who  deprive  themselves ' 
of  the  use  of  their  feet,  by  tight  shoes  and  bandages,  arid' 
whose  characters  would  be  ruined  if  they  were  even  suspected 
of  being  able  to  walk.     But  they  themselves,  by  the  more  - 
destructive  and  dangerous  fashion  of  tight  lacing,  destroy^ 
functions  of  the  body  far  more  important,  not  only  to.  them* 
selves,  but  to  their  offspring,  and  whole  troops  of  dandies 

K 
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quite  as  tilper  waisted^  and  almost  ni  masculine  ds  Aii^ 
mothers,  are  the  natural  result  of  such  an  absurdkjr.     If  td 
be  admired  is  the  motive  for  such  a  custom,  it  is  a  most 
paradoxical  mode  of  pursuing  this  end ;    for  that  which  is 
destructive  of  health,  indsi  Be  still  more  destructive  of 
b^tiAlty^  dmt  beiiuty,  ih  a  vain  Ohrt  W  pm»y4  ik^chy  the 
ifi^mi  of  this  fitsh»d  hove  devoied  ttefinS^Veii  f&  i  j§f  te» 
youth,  and  d  premature  decrefntud«f.    AimitSSf  of  HirfiifllS^ 
miaeries  foiteerly  imputed  updii  sod^t^  bj  th^  d^^pNoliszIl  of 
fashion,^  was  the  ndcessi^  of  giving  large  suift^^  d^biififiat^ 
Yiahj  to  a  whole  bety  cf  bdtferd^  (bdtifae^,  in&  Ificcjii^; 
Thii^  was  edrried  to  such  an  ette^^  that  Ho  pd^  &3ii  oMd 
afford  to  dine  with  li  rich  oti^,  unless  he  iiicloied  a  g;tiinea 
with  his  card  of  invitation ;  and  yet  thi^  etfetdifi,  ^c^  id^ibr, 
if  possibly  than  absurd,  kept  its  gtotiiid  until  afifw  ^ticB 
nien  as  Swift;  Steele^  and  Arbdthnbt,  happened  tb  ixvSk^  a 
discdvery  id  t^irestrial  bodies,  prbdii^Ve  df  nidl*^  6dhifcnt 
than  aiiy  made  before  or  since,  iii  those  that  ai'e  c^teltiiil. 
After  a  due  course  of  exp^Ment^,  both  syntfi^etiif^^  siiiB 
anidytically  pursued j  they  found  oM  ktii  j^mblgitirid  to  lM 
world,  that  tWo  or  three  friends^  A  jifliit  6f  WfelsH  niiiltbfl, 
a  blazing  hemrth,  a  bbttle  of  did  wine;  ittid  a  hekrty  -ir^lcoiiid' 
at  home,  were  frir  better  things  thati  cold  fficasfeeS,  cdlder 
formalities,  sour  liqilors,  and  soiifer  lodks  labrddd,  iiaddl^, 
moreover,  with  thfe  piBhalty  <tf  niiiiiing  the  ^lilill^i  W  ii 
whoole  gang  of  faelaced  and  betassled  inendi^^   W^b 
proceeded  from  the  plunder  of  the  pocket  of  flile  gtfe^  to 
their  ^ill  more  bare&bed  depredations  oh  thd  cellaf  df  B^ 
master.     There  is  a  little  Itdiiah  story  sb  miicfi  tb  iHj 
sent  purpose,  thiit  I  shall  coticlud^  by  i^elati&g  it.     A  ntl 
man,  resident  at  k  castle,  I  thiiik  hear  Pisa,  Wa^  k\xM  tB 
celebrate  his  mdriri^  feast.   All  the  elements  #e^  pi^apifiouS 
except  the  ocean,  which  had  been  sd  boisterous  iSiWAiia^itii 
very  neb^^ary  a{^d%d  df  fij^.    Most  ^i^videiiti^iy^  hbw- 
ereri  in  the  Very  Inbmiiig  of  the  feast,  a  pi^  Wi^itAiiJi 
mads  his  a|ipedlWce;  With  k  tiilRBbf  so  liij^,  tifiki  It  ^Iki^ 
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Id^ild^^bfeeti  erittited  for  the  occasion,  "  amifuit  prapier  con- 
m^ian^Hftki^  Joy  pervaded  the  castle,  and  the  fishehtian  was 
tU»h^t«d  w>th4ils^ize  into  the  saloon,  where  the  nobleman, 
in  the  presence  of  his  visitors,  requei^ted  hifn  to  put  what 
price  he  thought  proper  on  the  fish,  and  it  should  be  in- 
stantly paid  him.  One  hundred  lashes,  said  the  fisherman, 
on  my  bare  back,  is  the  piice  oi  my  fish,  and  I  will  not  bate 
oae  iitcaiid  of  wiiipcOTd  oil  the  bargain*  i  The  nobleman  and 
Iw  guests  were  dot  a  little  astonished,  but  our  ohap&iah  wait 
resolut%  aild  remotistifatice  was  in  vain.  At  length  the 
nobleman  exijaimed,  well^  well^  the  fellow  \m  a  humourist^ 
aod  the  fish  we  mtist  h4.ye,  but  lay.  (m  lightly^  and  let  the 
pn^  b^  pmd  in  our  pre9ence4  After  fifty  lusher  bad  been 
admmstered,  lK)ld,  hqld,  exclaimed  the  fisherman,  I,  have  a 
paitfier  in  tbicf  busiikess,  and  it  is  fitting  that  he  should  f^ 
ceive  bis  ab«*^  What,  are  there  two  sUch  macfcaps  hi  the^ 
world5  extilai)a[ied  the  nobleman,  name  him,  and  he  shall  ^ 
sent  for  mstantly ;  you  need  nc^  go  very  Fa£  fdf  hitti^  isaid 
th«  fisherman,  you  will  find  him  at  your  gate,  in  the  bhape 
of  your  own  potter,  who  would  not  let  me  in>  until  I  pro« 
mi^  that  he  should  have  the  half  of  whatever  I  received  (at 
my  turbot4  Oh|  oh^  said  the  nobleman^  bring  him  up  instantly, 
be  shall  receive  his  stipulated  moiety  with  d^estricte^st  jUs- 
^ce.  Thi&  €ierenl(Hiy  being  finished,  he  discharged  the 
p^t^>  imd  amply  rewarded  the  fisherman. 
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IlAPtlNlESS  is  that  single  and  glorious  thing, 
wh^ch  is  the  very  light  and  sun  of  the  whiole  animated  uni- 
v^se,"  and  where  she  is  not,  it  were  better  that  nothing 
should  be.  Without  her,*  wisdom  is  but  a  shadow,  and  virtue 


'  '*  iyt.  iTdhttiSOri  Was  asied  by  a  lady,  what  new  work  he  was  em- 
ployed about ;  I  ^m  wfitTng  nothing  Just  at  present, he  replied;  w«U, 
but  Doctor,  said  she,  if  I  could  write  like  you,  I  should  be  always 
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a  name ;  she  is  their  sovereign  mistress ;  for  her  alone  they 
labour,  and  by  her  they  vnll  be  paid;  to  enjoy  her,  and 
to  communicate  her,  is  the  object  of  their  efforts,  and  the 
consummation  of  their  toil. 


CLXXXIX- 

IT  is  with  ridicule  as  with  compasnon,  we  do  not 
like  to  be  the  solitary  objects  of  dther,  and  whether  we  are 
laughed  at  or  pitied,  we  haye  no  objection  to  sharers,  and 
fismcy  we  can  lessen  the  weight,  by  dividing  the  load.  A 
gendeman  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  told  me 
a  humorous  anecdote,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
above  position.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  our  govern- 
ment  had  dispatched  a  rocket  brigade  to  assist  at  thai 
action,  and  that  Captiun  Soger,  a  very  deserving  'young 
officer,  lost  his  life  in  the  commanding  of  it  After  <he 
agnal  defeat  of  the  French  at  this  memorable  acdon,  Leipsic 
became  full  of  a  mixed  medley  of  soldiers  of  all  arms,  and 
of  all  nations ;  of  course,  a  great  variety  of  coin  was  in  cir« 
culation  there ;  a  British  private,  who  was  attached  to  the 
rocket  brigade,  and  who  had  pcked  up  a  little  broken 
French  and  German,  went  to  the  largest  hotel  in  Leipsic, 
and  displaying  an  English  shilling  to  the  landlord,  enquired 
if  this  piece  of  coin  was  current  there ;  oh  yes,  repUed  he, 
you  may  have  whatever  the  house  affords  for  that  money,  it 
passes  current  here  at  present  Our  fortunate  Bardolph, 
finding  himself  in  such  compUant  quarters,  called  about  him 
most  lustily,  and  the  most  sumptuous  dinner  the  house 
could  afford,  washed  down  by  sundry  bottles  of,  the  most 
expensive  wines,  were  dispatched  without  ceremony.  On 
going  away,  he  tendered  at  the  bar  the  single  identical  shit 


writing,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  it ;  pray,  madam,  retorted  he,  do 
you  sincerely  think  that  Leander  swam  across  the  Hellespont,  merdy 
because  he  was  fond  of  swimming. 


(J 
ij 
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ling  which  the  landlord  had  inadvertently  led  him  to  expect 
was  to  perform  such  wonders.     The  stSLxej  the  shrug,  and 
the  exdasaation  elicited  from  "  mine  host  of  the.  g  arter,  by 
such  a  tender,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed. 
An  explanation  very  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  land- 
lord took  place,  who  quickly  found,  not  only  that  nothing 
more  was  likely  to  be  got,  but  also  that  the  laugh  would  be 
tremendously  heavy  against  him.    This  part  of  the  profits  he 
had  a  very  Christian  wish  to  divide  with  his  neighbour. 
Taking,  therefore,  his  guest  to  the  street  door  of  his  hotel, 
he  requested  him  to  look  over  the  way.     Do  you  see,  said 
he,  that  large  hotel  opposite  ?  that  fellow,  the  landlord  of  it, 
is  my  sworn  rival,  and  nothing  can  keep  this  story  from  his 
ears,  in  which  case  I  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it     Now, 
my  good  fellow,  you  are  not  only  welcome  to  your  enter- 
tainment, but  I  will  instantly  give  you  a  five  francs  piece 
into  the  bargain,  if  you  will  promise,  on  the  word  of  a  sol- 
dier, to  attempt  the  very  same  trick  with  him  to-mlorrow, 
that  succeeded  so  well  with  me  to-day.     Our  veteran  took 
the  money,  and  accepted  the  conditions ;  but  having  but- 
toned up  the  silver  very  securely  in  his  pocket,  he  took  his 
leare  of  the  landlord,  with  the  following  speech,  and  a  bow, 
that  did  no  discredit  to  Leipsic;    Sir,   I  deem  myself  in 
honour  bound  to  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  put  your 
wishes  in  execution ;  I  shall  certainly  do  all  I  can,  but  must 
candidly  inform  you,  that  I  fear  I  shall  not  succeed,  ance 
I  played  the  very  same  trick  with  that  gentleman  yesterday ; 
and  it  is  to  his  particular  advice  alone,  that  you  are  indebted 
for  the  honour  of  my  company  to-day. 


cxc. 

IF  you  see  a  man  grossly  ignorant  and  superficial 
on  points  which  you  do  understand,  be  not  over  ready  to 
give  him  credit  on  the  score  of  character  which  he  may 
have  attained  for  any  great  ability  in  points  which  you  do 
not  understand. 
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CXCI.  1 

EMULATION  looks  out  for  merits  that  she  may  ex- 
altfaerself  by  a  victory ;  Envy  spies  out  blemishes^  that  ^ 
KUiy  lower  another  by  a  defeat. 


^■j^ 


CXCIL 

TRUTH  can  hardly  be  expected  to  adapt  herself  to 
the  crooked  policy,  and  wily  sinuosities  of  worldly  affairs  ^ 
for  truth,  like  light,  travels  only  in  straight  lines. 


■*-• 


CXCIII. 

IT  is  adverse  to  talent^  to  be  consorted^  4nd  trainea 
up  with  inferior  minds,  or  inferior  companions,  however  high 
they  may  rank.  The  foal  of  the.  racer,  neither  finds  out  his 
speed,  nor  calls  out  his  powers,  if  pastured  out  with  the 
^uimon  herd^  that  are  destined  for  the  collar,  and  the  yoke. 


I'l  ij' 
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THE  good  people  of  England  do  all  th^  in  tfee^ 
Ji^  to  make  their  king  a  puppet ;  and  then  with  their  \jmv^ 
(consistency,  detest  him  if  he  is  not  what  they  wpijld  m^ 
.^liimj^  and  despi^i?  him  if  be  is. 

cxcv. 

HE  that  will  not  permit  his  wealth  to  do  any  good 
to  others  while  he  is  alive,  prevents  it  from  doing  any  good 
to  himself  when  he  is  dead^  and  by  an  egotism  that  is  sui- 
iuid^,  and  has  a  double  edge,  cuts  bipiselfoff  fi?pin  ihe  truest 
<j^e9$MP.^^i  ^ndthe  higher  b^pqf^^^  h0r<9ftfikr.  Spiaa 
fjIB^y  th^t  they  make  all  matters  ^ght  by  ^che^ting  tjtoir  res^ 
lititi^tn^  a)|d  leavil^  all  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  tQ  smm  p^bHis 
institution.    I  have  heard  a  story  of  his  sataiyje jsia}fi6ljf >  tbat 


he  was  one  day  sitting  ojl  )iis  thrqpe  of  state,  with  some  of 
|]i|s  pii^e  loinisters  a|ttien4ipg  him^  yfhen  »  certfun  imp  just 
ftrriyed  from  hiii  missipi^  to  this  nether  world,  appeared  be>f 
fore  him*  ^in*ah,  said  l^^  you  have  been  long  absent  frpm 
^3,  what  news  frofjj  ?^^?^  I  have  been  attending,  imd 
l^jsase  your  n^iye^jty,  ^.  deaji^  bed  of  a  miser,  and  I  hay^ 
put  ijt  into  bis  heajd  tp  leaye  all  his  immense  wealth  to  charit^ 
^ble  inadtution^s ;  Inde^d^  pdtd  the  sable  monarch,  and  call 
jou  thi^  attendii^g  to  iny  ii^jterest  ?  I  am  afraid  we  shall  lose 
him ;  fear  not  said  th|B  jn^,  fpr  ^e  has  made  no  reftituiioff^^ 
and  has  also  many  s|arying  relatives ;  but  if  we  were  so  uni- 
lucky^  we  are  sure  a^er  all  to  be  gainers,  for  I  also  in^tiUefji 
it  into  his  mind  to  ^appoint  twelve  trustees,  and  your  maje8|:y 
may  safely  reckon  upon  ey,^  soul  of  them^  to  a  xna^u 


CXCVI. 

"  Ol^N^  simile  non  est  id^rn^  is  ap  axiom  which 
men  of  po^e;rful  imaginations  ougbjt  to  kieep  const^tly  in 
view ;  for  in  meptal  optics  those  dp  not  always  see  the  farthest 
who  have  inou)[^ted  the  highest,  and  ima^nation*  has  some* 
times  blinded  the  judgment  rather  than  sharpened  its  acu- 
men. Minds  of  this  kind  have  been  jbeautifully  compar^  tb 
those  angels  described  in  the  Revelations,  who  hid  their  eyes 
with  their  wings. 


"T^ 


*  Wit  al?p^  iym^909ietija^;?Jlji^% 
make  U9  inore  inoUned  to  s^y  what  is  brillfant^  ^^^'^  ^&n  ?y^At  is  true^ 
and  to  vam  at  point  rather  than  at  propriety.^  Voitaire  was  once  desired  by 
a  poet  0  criticise  a  tragedy  that  he  had  'written.  He  prefaced  his  re- 
quest Uy  saying  tha^he  knew  the  value xif  this  philoBc^ei^x  tiaie^  and 
therefore  he  reguesjtjBd  ^tfm  49  exp^e^  yi§  c^Bfjl^  opipiop  i^  t^  49fil^t 
rapner,  Unfortunately  t^y^  |tra^^  ^  ^(W^S  ^e  ^yr^  ;^ord  Pjkn 
4t  the  l^of^m  of  his  pi^^  and  our  ^mei^ciless  critic  confined  his  whple 
\eritidsm  merdy  to  soratdbiiw  oii^t  the  letter  ii,  thus  JR.  Nevertheless 
Ae  tragedy  did  fiot  d^Mfve  80  severe  a  sentence ;  but  the  wft  was  ioo 
ipreat  a  temptatioB. 
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CXCVII. 

SOME  conversions  have  failed  not  for  any  want  of 
faith  in  the  convert,  but  for  a  deficiency  of  that  article  in 
the  converter ;  and  when  matters  have  been  brought  to  the 
point,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  disciple  was  ready  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  ceremony,  provided  the  master  were 
equally  so  to  perform  his.  I  remember  having  somewhere 
read  a  story  of  a  certain  lady  in  Italy,  who  being  of  the 
protestant  faith,  was  about  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  a 
papist.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  work  her  conversion ;  at 
length  she  consented  to  take  the  holy  sacrament,  according 
to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  Rome,  provided  the  making 
up,  and  manufacturing  of  the  wafer  to  be  used  in  this  cere- 
mony were  allowed  her.  This  was  granted,  and  when  the 
priest  had  finished  the  consecration,  she  solemnly  asked  him  if 
he  firmly  beheved  that  the  act  of  consecration  had  transform* 
ed  those  elements  into  the  real  body  of  Christ  ?  he  replied 
there  could  not  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  it.  Then,  said . 
she,  I  am  ready  to  swallow  them  if  you  will  only  set  me  the 
example,  but  must  candidly  inform  you,  added  she,  that  be- 
fore the  miracle  of  transubstantiation  had  been  performed, 
on  the  consecrated  host,  the  principle  ingredient  in  its  com- 
position was  arsenic  The  monk  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
.xnskQ  a  convert  on  such  terms.  r 


CXCVIII. 

FLATTERY  is  often  a  traffic  of  mutual  meanness, 
where,  although  both  parties  intend  deception,  neither  are 
.dieceived;  since  words  that  cost  little,  are  exchanged  for 
:hopes  that  cost  less.  But  we  must  be  careful  how  we  flatter 
fools  too  little,  or  wise  men  too  much,  for  the  flatterer  must 
act  the  very  reverse  of  the  physician,  and  administer  the 
the  strongest  dose,  only  to  the  weakest  patient  The  truly 
great  will  bear  even  reproof,  if  truth  support  it,  more 
patiently  than  flattery  accompanied  with  falshood ;   for  by 
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venturing  on  the  first,  we  pay  a  compliment  to  their  heart, 
but  by  venturing  on  the  second,  we  inflict  an  insult  on  their 
head.  Two  painters  undertook  a  portrait  of  Hannibal ;  one 
of  them  painted  a  full  likeness  of  him,  and  gave  him  two 
eyes,  whereas  disease  had  deprived  him  of  one;  The  other 
painted  him  in  profile,'  but  with  his  blind  side  from  the 
^)ectators.  He  severely  reprimanded  the  first,  but  hand- 
scHnely  rewarded  the  second. 


CXCIX. 

HUMAN  life,  according  to  Mandeville*  and  others 
of  his  school,  is  a  constant  system  of  hypocrisy  acting  tipon 
hypocrisy,  a  kind  of  double  duping,  where  pretenders  pursue 
virtue  that  they  esteem  not,  for  the  sake  of  praises  which 
those  who  proffer,  value  not.  Thus,  according  to  him,  in- 
stead of  feeling  any  gratitude  for  those  who  have  lost  their 
lives. in  the  service  of  their  country,  our  feelings  ought 
rather  to  be  those  of  pity,  and  contempt,  for  beings  so  weak 
as  to  permit  the  love  of  glory,  to  overcome  the  love  of  life. 
In  conformity  to  this  system,  he  asserts  that  all  the  virtues 


JA. 


*  If  we  were'incUned  to  pirn  after  the  manner  of  Swift,  on  the  name 
of  Mandeville,  we  might  say  that  Mandeville  was  a  devil  of  a  man,  who 
wrote  a  book  to  prove  man  a  deviL 

I  am  rather  surprised  to  see  such  men  as  Hobbes,  Machiavelli,  Man* 
deville,  or  Spinoza,  receive  any  attention  in  that  republic  which  alone  is 
fixed  and  free— the  Republic  of  Letters.  They  carry,  it  is  true,  their 
own  antidote,  for  the  absurdity  of  theirdoctrines  is  usually  in  proportion 
to  their  atrocity.  I  would  have  them  read,  notwithstanding,  and  pro- 
mulgated and  examined,  and  would  ^ve  them  all  possible  furplay.  I 
am  certam  this  is  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  satisfying  ourselves  how 
much  more  powerful  their  names  are,  than  thdr  pens.  I  shall  be  told 
that  there  are  moments  when  these  men  evince  great  strength  of  mind, 
as  there  are  times  when  madmen  evince  great  strength  of  body ;  but 
one  is  the  strength  of  error,  and  the  other  of  disease.  Now  we  shut 
up  the  one,  and  clap  a  strait-waistcoat  upon  him ;  but  I  would  give  the 
other  all  posnble  liberty,  ft»r  the  more  they  are  seen  and  kmum,  the 
fewer  converts  they  will  have>  and  the  less  mischief  they  will  da 
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are  notjripg  n^#  tfeftn  jtfep  p^li^l  ^piHjr  *M:  jiftljery 
b%e|ts  upon  ppw^e.  >Ve«e  ^«b  ft  system  to  bg  g^^^^j  wi^h 
MadwF^  fop  9¥r  Mflf 5  .and  Mwfeyyfe  felP  wr  mofidi^ 
w^  i^odgjiit  m4^  dj^  a  J^f  F»*  but  tf  we  d^Sfi^  *  ^i^>  it 

ip9  Ui^Mlw  ]Ni^  §e«BA$  inclined  to  fi^ke  utililgr  th^  tmi  9^ 

after  him  "  a.  ^inl  part  qfihe  Uost  jtfUimm!^  Pafey  fess 
been  in  some  degree  seduced,  but  PsJey's  authority  is  on  the 
decline.  If  one  were  disposed  to  banter  such  a  doctrine,  by 
pursuing  up  its  condusions  ta  the  absurdities  to  which  they 
^.ifpuld  1^  «s^  W€  If ppl4  sey  Itot  if  ^  bpil4is«  Vi^f  on  fire, 
ra  philospi^r  Ojaght  fe>  ihe  fm^  m  fW^efar Q»^  1»  *  JSerf*  ABd 

f9«g¥to  h9iv0  aay^ffbfiiicw  of  >t^nd^ei^o«i$s  ^^/!sj^l#  Jh*t 
F^  dying  of  A  (fes^wi^jr  pr^nouno^  to  ifee  i©f^«W«i  ^m 

4^^  m^  %o  j^e  my  trouble  fori*  pwp^f  Sh^  wgs  jg  a 

j^te  of  dpl;^.  If  we  um  wi&  A  bi^gfWr  /«rith  ^e  |?&  ?f(B 
j^t^tiQ  ^y^  hi»  ^dbisigp  but  x^^erye  a  ^oubW  iaims  %  ^ 

.teggw  ^k>  J?/id  tvio^  m  hping  the  moi*  sisefol  mm^^    ^ 

^  «d^G»,  gjl  M^ra^m  W^^  be  trwifg^r^  |^  ^  Mi  ^d 
visible  source  of  all  utility,  the  sun,  and  tie  religion  of 
Persia,  wpuW  be  ,th^  univejqsal  fajjtbf  Another  mode  cf  fic- 
(Coj^ntiiig  Iqr  hi^fflai^  .actipns,  b  .^If-iftteije;^!:;  .^^sy/s^  that 
has  more  plausibility,  and  perbi^  tnoire  pnundbftes  ibm  jk^e 
"two  that  precede  it.  It  would  indeed  be  "tf esfy  uhfoFtuiiate 
^or  mankind  if  any  yirtuous  ^tioj^  whfitsQever  could  be 
proved  tp  Ije  detrjijaj^^jt^l  tp  %  ;§eJf4nter,e§f.of  )iii|i^w^^^  per- 

iormi  %  ^f  ^e  vji^  t§jb^  <af  '^l^Sf^ged  m^  ^^Wt^^ 
jiepfiiyie.  And  it  is  joai  tli^s  ground,  ihM,  I  Wi^  M9fiTf^ 
ekewh^^that  iti«  misdhi  nearer  ike  toith  4o  fiaytfaat  aH 
men  have  an  interest  in  being  gopd^  than  that  all  men  are 
good  frojn  in^resj:,  gwift  }n  Ws  ^etajphed  thoughts  observes 
^^^^^^  ^e  ^(^^  ^^hc^  self-lpy^  j«^#^s  /fb^  to  j^^ftse 
^2ftf^^|>  iiod  iSom^  a^hose^  self  Jove  iodines  tfaeoi  t(9  jd^^ 
atheoMwkAes ;    the  first  tie  designates  as  Ae  i^rtuous^  md  llie 
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second  as  the  vicious.     Rdsae^*  saw  the  difficulty  of  the 
,«g0tt?Jicf}  €rfe4,  ,wi  tp  avpid  it,  divide^  ise}f-lave  into  two 
;l^4^|:^,  a  highly  and  a  lowe^^  a  sensual  and  a  spirituiil  f  aii4 
4^111^  to  coi^vin^  us  that  his  higher  order  of  self4nt^re[|( 
\^  compatible  with  virtuj^  th^  ipwer  pot,    He  jpyes  us  iauf  an 
M  iffist(»nMa  criu^is"  the  case  of  jtha  juryipan  n^ho  was  jfem 
folved  r^tiher  to  periah  than  permit  the  conyjjBtioD  of  another 
ip^n^  fpr  a  murder  which  he  himself  had  p^rpetrat^d^    ^ut 
thiM^  knowledge  which  is  necessary,  is  seldom  abstruse,  aPf( 
for  ^l  practical  purposes,  copscience  |s  the  b^t  qMH^t^  aoft 
tp  do  as  wie  would  be  done  by,  the  safest  rule.    I  be%y^ 
the  worst  man  that  ever  e^ted,  never  coBunitted  a  ba4 
4ctipn  >irithput  some  comppnct^on,  nor  a  good  one  without 
^$p£pe  delight,  and  he  that  would  persuade  us  that  both  ai^ 
iiicJliffereDt,  would  apprpximate  us  nearer  to  the  brute  frona 
pur  insensibility,  thana  to  the  pMosopher  from  piir  stpicisi^ni 
,  JJ'iunan  nature  may  grovel,  bjiit  it  can  also  spar.     We  uep  a 
ipan  dpny  himself  to  gratify  others,  forget  hinoself  t^  reipi^n^ 
her  others,  endanger  himself  to  rescue  others^  and  lastly  die 
that  others  may  live.f   Are  we  after  this  to  ijubscrihe  to  th)? 
moralist,  apd  write  this  character  down  a  selfish  ^^^^^  h^ 
^^yse  he  sought  all  his,  delights  and  gratifications  in  beii^ 
thp  ^urce  and  distributor,  to  others,  of  both. 


i. ..  . 
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••  _      ■ .  -  ...*._. 

DEATH  is  the  hberator  of  him  whom  free^c^  ^?9^ 
,^lgt  r^l^ia^,  the  physician  of  him  whom  {pedipinC;  ^iP^% 
Jms§imi  the  icpmiprter  of  him  whpi?i  t^e  c^n^  (^9^^!^ 

■  » 

-    »-■••■  * 

<•  ■  ^  '  '' ' ' '  n  \  ji.  '  '  '  '  '     ' 

^--*  ^jMSdati  was  more  fbnd  of  a  paradox/ iban^Shfl^espeare  ef'a  'pun^ 
iaail  lit  is.i96idom4hat  aiiy  veliance  can  be  placeil  upoa  fai6i4)pinbii,  je«tt)^ 
if  lie  possessed  oae ;  thus  at  the  Ai:erf  time  he  was  ranging  jabout  liberty, 
^  s^ffqre4  fthis  ^ent^ffieat  |o  e^capje  him,  m  a  cpnJQdf^ntiaj.  Jiet^  t»  a 
^i(»p4f  ^  <f  »?W  W  ^  *^^g  f^^n  s^  homnfe  e^  d^npl^grqa^  prw  W, 

i^Mv:k4^f^hsm^^mv^^"  : .  ...  ■    .\  :  :^ 

t  See  tbe  accounts  of  some  late  shipwrecks  in  the  chium^  _    ^  .  ..  j 
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CCI. 

IS  the  Deity  able  to  prevent  evil,  but  not  willing, 
where  is  his  benevolence,  is  he  willing  but  not  able,  where  is 
his  power;  is  he  both  able  and  willing,  whence  then  is  evil? 
l%ese  formidable  questions  all  resolving  themselves  into  the 
**  unde  ntalufn^'"  of  the  Epicureans,  have  been  handed  down 
as  heir  looms  from  one  generation  of  sceptics  to  another;  a 
generation,  that,  like  the  family  of  the  Wrongheads^  can 
ttaoe  back  its  ancestry  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  who 
like  the  JeWs  of  the  present  day,  are  confined  to  no  meridian, 
ctimate  or  country,  but  who  are  as  obstinate  in  rejecting  all 
creeds,  as  the  latter  are  in  adhering  to  one.   Whence  is  evil? 
this  is  that  triumphant  question  resorted  to  as  the  trustiest 
weapon  of  the  infidel,  when  .closely  pushed ;    a  weapon  pro- 
duced with  as  much  solemnity  as  the  sword  which  the  High- 
land chieflain^exhibits  as  the  brand  of  his  fore-fathers,  and 
the  title  to  his  domains,*  and  which  is  considered  as  terrible 
as  ever,  although  the  stal worth  hands  that  formerly  wielded 
it,  are  mouldering  in  the  dust.     Whence  is  evil,  I  will  not 
presume  to  break  a  lance  with  this  formidable  champion  that 
has  foiled  so  many,  neither  am  I  quite  inclined,  like  ^Eneas, 
to  escape  in  a  cloud.     The  method  I  shall  adopt  will  be  to 
retreat  fighting,  and  with  tny  face  to  the  foe.     1  admit  the 
existence  of  evil  to  its  full  extent,  and  I  also  admit  my  own 
ignorance,  which  is  not  the  least  part  of  the  evil  I  deplore. 
I  also  find  in  the  midst  of  all  this  evil,  a  tolerably  fair  pro- 
portion of  good.     I  can  discover  that  I  did  not  make  myself^ 
and  also  that  the  bdng  that  did  make  me,  has  shown  a  de- 
gree of  power  and  of  wisdom  far  beyond  jny  powers  of  oom- 
pcehension.  I  can  also  see  so  much  good  proceeding  firom  his 
system  even  here,  that  I  am  inclined  to  love  him ;  but  I  can 
so  much  evil,  that  I  am  inclined  also  to  fear  him.    I  find 


f  Bang  James  held  a  convocation  at  Perth,  and  demafided  of  the 
Seotch  barons  that  they  should  produce  the  charters  by  which  they  held 
theh:  lands ;  they  all  with  one  simultaneous  tbciiveroeiit,  rose  up  and  drew 
tfaek  swords* 
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myself  a  compcMind  being,  made  up  of  body  and  nrnid,  and 
the  union  is  so  intimate,  that  the  one  appears  to  periisfa,  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  other.     In  attempting  to  reoondle  this 
last  evil,  death,  and  the  many  more  that  lead  to  it,  with  the 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  that  I  see  displayed  on  many 
other  occasions,  1  find  that  I  have  strong  aspirings  after  a 
state  that  may  survive  this  apparent  dissolution,  and  I  find 
that  I  have  this  feeling  in  common,  with  all  the  rest  of  my 
species ;    I  find  also  on  looking  within,  that  I  have  a  mind 
capable  of  much  higher  delights  than  matter,  or  earth  can 
afford.     On  looking  still  more  closely  into  myself,  I  find 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  first  state  of  existence 
I  ever  enjoyed,  I  can  recollect  no  other,  I  am  conscious  of 
no  other.   Here  then  I  stand  as  upon  a  point  acknowledged, 
that  this  world  is  the  first  stage  of  existence  to  that  compound 
animal  man,  and  that  it  is  to  him  at  least  the  first  link  in 
that  order  of  things  in  which  mind  is  united  to  matter.  May 
not  then  this  present  state,  be,  as  relates  to  mind,  a  state  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  where  the  elements  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  progresdve  state  are  to  be  received  and  acquired, 
and  may  not  such  be  necessarily  a  state  of  discipline,  and 
may  not  an  all-wise,  and  all-peifect  Being  take  less  delight 
in  creating  stones  and  blocks,  and  in  making  them  cap:d>le 
of  eternal  happiness,  than  in  ultimately  granting  this  glorious 
boon  to  creatures  whom  he  had  formed  intellectual,  and  re- 
sponsible.   And  is  not  this  supposition  far  less  absurd,  and 
monstrous  than  to  conclude  the  Deity  unjust,  and  the  vo- 
luntary author  of  evil,  necessary  from  his  presdence  that 
foresaw  it.  yet  permitted  it,  and  gratuitous  from  his  power, 
that  could  yet  would  not  prevent  it.     Having  arrived  at 
these  conclusions  by  looking  into  myself,  I  then  look  to 
things  around  me^  and  without  me,  and  I  find  an  external 
state  of  things,  corresponding  precisely  with  these  internal 
concludons.  I  find  a  mixed  state  and  condition  to  be  the  lot 
of  man;  he  has  much  of  good  to  enjoy,  and  much  of  #vil  to 
encounter,  and  the  more  or  the  less  of  either  I  observe  de- 
pends in  very  many  instances  on  himself.     I  fiurth^  find 
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iluil  UnB  is  na  pahicuiar  discoverf  bf  miBe,  Aat'it  hft 
struck  the  prafoandest  thinkers,  amd  die  justest  reflsoners  Of 
aU  2^es,  quite  as  forabl  J,  and  been  much  Jb^tter  ^xjn^^  I 
fivtber  see  that  a  state  of  disdjdine  naturally  presuppdses 
for  its  proper  theatre  a  miaed  state  of  good  and  of  evil,  ranee 
a  muted  state  alone  it  is,  that  tails  Inany  virtues  into  actiaq^ 
that  eobid  not  be  exerdsed  in  a  state  of  perfection,  such  for 
instance^  as  benevolence  m  alleviating  the  tniseries  of  others^ 
br  res^nation  ill  bearing  our  oWn.  In  short,  I  fitfid  it  W  be 
precisely  what  I  cohomi^  miiid  in  its  cunabulur  and  cufii- 
fxiiind  state  might  moM  naturally  require,  namely,  a  state  of 
disdpfine,*  with  ^uite  etiough  <^  gdod  to  keep  inteIl6M:ual 
iigents  from  despair,  dud  quite  enough  of  evil  to  keep  them 
fhm  jiresuihptioii ;  good  also^  not  io  independent  of  oar 
^er&ms>  as  txi  justify  oiir  idlenesii^  and  evil  not  so  tieci^Mry 
and  iriiaroldaUe  as  to  paralyse  Us  with  dd^pondeney.  ' 


CCII. 

I  HAVE  strong  doubts  as  to  the ^pertnisMoti  of  tbd^ 
ph^bnlena  that  have  been  termed  supernaturd,  ^hde  thd 
era  of  the  apostles ;  and  if  there  be  any  who  thihk  tfiey  have 
Ivitnessed  such  things,  they  should  reflect  th^t'  there  is  this 
h^ard  in  divul^g  thenl,— they  voluntarily  Wedge  them- 
^IVes  up  ihto  the  aukwa.rd  dilemma  of  being  cbhsidei:^ 
cifli6^  ^  Liitrs,  ot  Fools.  1\)  withhold  our  as§e6t  to  such 
ihttkg^,  if  we  have  i^itnessed  Hiem,  is  difficult;  but  to  ^V6 
but  assent  to  thetii  becau^  they  have  been  wlthessed  by 
trttifersjf  is  abslirf.  In'thi^  latter  case,  the  tedsoiilttg  of  Hit 
Htiiills  Will  ^pply^  and  is  conclusive  againist  all  ^ch  t>ham6- 
iAehsL,  subsequent  to  the  era  stated  above;  for  A^f^  We  twsl 
ttbt  to  exp^rifente,  but  to  testimony,  ahd  lit  is  c6titi*aty  to  mt 
^^pelfTtehd^  that  isuth  supei^Uihiatl  appearancei^  i^ouM  b&  thie, 
but  it  h  itdt  iX)httl3Lrf  to  out  exp^^Uce  thdt  Ae  bufnatt  ie^^ 

ti*fgBPIvifWoftl|?c$«^  is  confine  .      ;..::) 

^.i;  U  has  beeii  q^  iot^to  witness,  some  thingsaa^Mieete^'Wiyi  ilusr^HibT 
ject,  as  impossible  for  me  to-explain^  as  for  those  who  hfive  not  wi^ie^M^ 

tka&  Cb  tefefeT     •" *  '  '  -         -    '  *'  ' 
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mony,  by  which  they  are .  ^upptoted,  should  be  fidse.  I 
know  not  whddi  i&  most  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind ;  to  bejieve  in  such  things^  if  they  have  neyer  h^pj 
pened>  or  to  disbelieye  thein  if  they  have.  But  it  is  obvioufl^ 
tfiat  to  deny  tb«^  ^ven  in  pppositien  to  our  ot^  experience^ 
would  savour  less  strongly  of  presumption^  thf^  tqi  admi^ 
them  on  the  bare  testimony  of  others,  would  of  weakness ; 
and  the  advocates  of  supernatural  appearances  having  hap- 
pened in  modem  times,  are  siu'^  to  be  in  the  minority,  not 
only  as^  to  number,  but  also  as  to  weight 


CGIIL 

EARLrY  UBpre^sid^s  are  not  easily  oiised;  tini 
virgin  wax  is  faid^ul  to  the  s^^t^  and  subssipient  imprfii^ 
sions  sei've  hither  to  indent  the  former  ones^  tha^  to  eradii** 
cate  tbems  Tb  change  the  metaphor^  i^e  B^ht  iaj  that  thw 
new  eask  t^kes  Its  odolir  from  thd  first  wide  thai  it  Irebdv^: 
"^hat  may  be  poured  in  afteh^ards, , will  b^  Goi^tained,  bat 
the  fiM  is  inibibed,  Bbsseau  canned  his  envy,  hatred,  imft 
malice,  of  all  literary  contemporaries^  alniest  to  ^htenzfi  A^ 
social  savage  on  this  point,  he  recoiled  as  sullenly  from  the 
courtesy  of  Hume,  as  from  the  caustic  of  Voltaire*  This 
senigma  in  his  character  may  be  solved,  by  recollecting  that 
when  he  was  clerk  to  M.  Dujun,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
diiie  i^t  his  table,  on  those  clays  wneh  the  Uterati  assembled^ 
tliefe.  j^vieii  then  he  felt  his  own  powers,  aiid  clesbiseci  him 
Who,  *^  Uke^  the  hcLse  JuSiedh  threw  a  pearl  dwdy  richer  man 
ml  his  tftbeP  Therefore  he  commenced  his  campaign  with 
lib  very  charitable  feelings  for  hi^  coteinporaries,  but  entered, 
says  Grimm,  the  field  of  literature,  as  Marius  re-enterea' 
Rbihe^  breathing  reveiige,  and  remembering  the  Marshes  of 
l^iihturilse. 


•*•■ 


*  I  here  allude  to  Rosseau's  appreciation^  of  himseffy  but  he  was  a-, 
peart  I  shoidd  have  no  objection  to  buy  at  my  pride,  if  l  could  only  t^V 
falm  at  hik  010^1. 
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CCIV. 

IN  all  places,  and  in  all  times,  those  Religionists 
have  believed  too  mudi,  have  been  more  inclined  to  violence 
and  persecution,  than  those  who  have  believed  too  little,  I 
suspect  the  reason  is  that  indifference  is  a  much  less  active 
principle  than  enthumasm. 


CCV.  / 

WE  seek  the  society  of  the  ladies  with  a  view  to  be 
pleased,  rather  than  to  be  instructed,  and  are  more  gratified 
by  those  who  wUl  talk,  than  by  those  that  are  silent;  for  if 
they  talk  well,  we  are  doubly  delighted  to  receive  information 
firom  so  pleasant  a  source,  and  if  they  are  at  times  a  little 
out  in  their  conclusions,  it  is  flattering  to  our  vanity,  to  set 
them  right  Therefore  I  would  have  the  ladies  indulge 
with  somewhat  less  of  reserve  in  the  freedom  of  conversation, 
notwithgtanding  the  remark  of  him  who  said  with  more  of 
point  than  of  politeness,  that  they  were  the  very  reverse  of 
tlieir  own  mirrors ;  for  the  one  reflected,  without  talking, 
but  the  other  talked  without  reflecting. 


CCVL 

IF  an  author  write  better  than  his  cotemporaries, 
they  will  term  him  a  pla^arist ;  if  as  well  a  pretender ;  but 
if  worse,  he  may  staqd  some  chance  of  commendation,  as  a 
genius  of  some  promise,  from  whom  much  may  be  expected, 
by  a  due . attention  to  their  good  counsel  axid  advice;  when 
a  dull  author  has  arrived  at  this  point,  the  best  thing  he  can 
do  for  his  fame,  is  to  die  before  he  can  follow  it ;  his  brother 
dullards  will  in  this  case  club  their  efibrts  to  confer*  upon 
him  one  year  of  immortality^  a  boon  which  few  of  them  could 
realise  for  themselves ;  and  this  year  of  fame  may  be  even 
extended  to  two,  provided  the  candidate  can  be  proved  to 
have  died  on  classic  ground,  and  to  have  been  buried  withiv 
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the  verge  of  the  meanderings  of  the  Tiber,  or  the  murmur- 
' — of  the  Mel^isus. 


CCVIL 

A  TORRENT  of  declamation,  where  all  is  dound  and 
verbiage,  has  c^ten  served  the  ends  of  the  oppressor,  and 
proved  more  fatal  to  the  oppressed,  than  any  force  of  argii^ 
ment  or  reason  that  could  be  brought  against  him ;  just  as 
an  expert  swimmer  is  in  more  danger  from  the  froth  and 
foam  of  the  surf,  than  from  the  deepest  water  of  the  ocean ; 
for  although  the  former  has  no  profundity,  it  has  also  no 
buoyancy,  neither  can  the  voice  of  distress  be  heard,  anlidi^t 
the  roar  of  the  breakers. 


I , .  ^ 


CCVIII.  .;  V   : 

THE  British  Constitution  is  the  proudest  poBtieal 
monum^it  of  the  combined  and  progressive  wi^bm  of  man ; 
throughout  the  whole  civijiized  world  it3  preservation  ought 
to  be  prayed  for,  as  a  choice  and  peerless  model,  uniting  all 
the  beauties  of  proportion,  with  all  the  solidity  of  strength. 
But  nothing  hup[ian  is  perfect,  and  experience  has  shown 
ihAt  this  proud  monument  of  human  wisdom,  wants  that 
which  Its  earlier  designers  had  conceived  that  it  possessed; 
a  self-preserving  power.  Those  therefore  are  its  thiest 
friends  who  are  most  vigilant  and  unremitting  in  their  efforts 
to  keep  it  from  corruption,  and  to  guard  it  from  decay; 
whose  veneration,  as  it  regards  what  it  has  been,  and  whose 
affection,  as  relates  to  what  it  may  be,  is  exceeded  only  by 
their  fears  for  its  safety,  when  they  reflect  upon  what  it  is. 
And  it  is  a  feeling  as  dishonourable  to  those  who  entertain 
it,  as  unmerited  by  those  against  whom  it  is  entertained,  to 
suspect  that  those  hearts  and  hands  that  are  most  zealous 
and  vigilant  in  preserving  thi§  beautiful  fabric  from  decay, 
would  not  be  equally  brave  and  energetic  m  defending  it 
from  danger. 

L 
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CCIX. 

IT  is  much  easier  to  ruin  a  man  of  principle,  than  a 
man  of  none,  for  he  may  be  ruined  through  his  scruples* 
Knavery  is  supple,  and  can  bend,  but  Honesty  is  firm  and 
upright,  and  yields  not.  It  was  upon  this  ground  that 
Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  recommended  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth to  secure  the  approbation  of  Fenelon,  archbishop  of 
Cambray,  as  to  his  marriage  with  Madame  de  Maintenon. 


ccx. 

A  CALUMNIATOR  will  sometimes  tell  truths  that 
are  injurious  to  himself,  if  by  doing  so,  he  can  gain  believers  as 
to  those  falsehoods  which  he  circulates  of  another.  Thus  Ros-r 
seau,  who  had  much  method  in  his  madness,  and  more  malice, 
has  shown  that  his  reputation  was  less  dear  to  him  than  his 
revenge ;  for  he  bespatters  himself  with  infamy  in  his  con- 
fissionSj  only  to  make  that  dirt  stick  the  stronger,  which  he 
accumulates  upon  others,  and  affects  the  greatest  candour^ 
only  to  exercise  the  greatest  cruelty.  « 


CCXI. 

THE  French  Revolution*  was  a  machine  invented 
and  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  liberty ; 
but  it  had  neither  lever-clogs,  nor  adjusting  powers,  and  the 
consequences  were  that  it  worked  so  rapidly  that  it  destroyed 

its  own  inventors,  and  set  itself  on  fire. 

■■       '     ' '  ■       I     ,    ■     ■  I  I       — ^li— — . 

*  That  France,  having  no  materials  to  work  with,  but  such  as  could 
be  found  in  the  heads  of  Frenchmen,  should  merge  into  a  military  des- 
potism^  required  no  prophet  to  foretel.  Bonaparte  said  that  on  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt,  he  found  the  Constitution  in  abeyance,  and  the  crowti 
upon  the  ground.  He  stooped  down,  and  picked  it  up.  He  bad  not^' 
like  Washington,  the  courage  to  spurn  the  glittering  bauble,  but  he  had  ' 
the  art  to  make  despotism  palatable.  He  gave  to  Frenchmen  conquest 
in  the  room  of  freedom,  and  while  he  contracted  their  liberdes,  enlarged 
their  prison;  holding  out  to  Uiem  this  compensation,  jfcu  shaO  k 
Masters  of  Europe,  but  my  Slaves, 
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CCXII. 
METAPHYSICIANS  have  been  learning  their 
lesson  for  the  last  four  thousand  years,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  they  should  now  begin  to  teach  us  something*  Can 
any  of  the  tribe  mform  us  why  all  the  operations  of  the 
mind  are  carried  on  with  undiminished  strength  and  activity 
in  dreams,  except  the  judgment,  which  alone  is  suspended, 
and  dormant.  This  faculty  of  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  total 
inefficiency  during  dreams,  let  any  man  carefully  examine 
his  own  experience  on  this  subject,  and  be  will  find  that  the 
most  glaring  incongruities  of  time,  the  most  palpable  contra- 
dictions of  place,  and  the  grossest  absurdities  of  drcumgtance, 
are  most  glibly  swallowed  down  by  the  dreamer,  without  the 
slightest  dissent  or  demurrage  of  the  judgment*  The  mo- 
ment we  are  wide  awake  the  judgment  reassumes  her  func- 
tions, and  shocks  us  with  surprise  at  a  credulity  that  even  in 
sleep  could  reconcile  such  a  tissue  of  inconsistences.  I  re- 
member that  on  conversing  on  this  subject  with  a. gentleman 
of  no  mean  acquirement,  he  informed  me  of  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance with  respect  to  himself.  He  dreamt  that  he  saw 
the  funeral  of  an  intimate  friend,  and  in  the  continuation  of 
the  same  dream,  he  met  his  dead  friend  walking  in  the  streets, 
to  whom  he  imported  the  melancholy  tidings,  without  experi- 
encing at  the  time^  the  remotest  feeling  as  to  the  monstrous 
absurdity  of  the  communication ;  neither  was  his  conviction 
of  that  event  shaken  in  the  slightest  degree,  until  he  awoke, 
by  this  astounding  proof  of  its  falsehood.  The  only  plausi- 
ble account  that  ofiers  itself  to  my  mind  as  to  the  phenomenon 
of  this  suspension  of  the  judgment  seems  to  be  this;  all 
dreams  are  a  piece  of  vivid  painting  to  the  mind^s  eye,  we 
clearly  see  all  that  we  dream  about ;  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
of  course  no  reasoning,  for  the  panorama  is  before  us,  and 
all  its  objects  are  oculis  svbjectafidelihus.  As  all  dreams,  so 
far  as  I  can  recollect  my  own,  or  find  out  by  enquiring  of 
otners,  seem  to  produced  by  vivid  pedntings  on  the  mind's 
eye,  it  would  be  a  matter  c^  very  ciurious  enquiry  of  what 
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forms,  shapes,  or  figures,  are  the  dreams  of  those  composed 
who  have  been  bom  blind ;  do  they  ever  dream  ?  and  if  thej 
do,  can  they  explain  what  they  have  been  dreaming  about, 
by  any  reference  to  outward  objects  which  they  have  never 
seen  ?  I  merely  suggest  these  hints  ibr  the  use  of  those  who 
have  leisure  and  opportunity  for  such  investigations. 


ccxin. 


IT  is  curious  that  tome  learned  dunces,  because  they 
can  write  nonsense  in  languages  that  are  dead,  should  despise 
those  that  can  talk  sense,  in  languages  that  are  living ;  to 
acquire  a  few  tongues,  says  a  French  writer,  is  the  task  c^  a 
Ssw  yeaxs,  but  to  be  eloquent  in  one,  is  the  labour  ci  a  life. 


CCXIV. 


IN  writing,  we  should  be  careful  to  introduce  no 
arguments  that  are  controvertible;  arguments  are  like 
soldiers,  it  is  better  to  have  a  few  who,  like  the  Spartans  at 
Thermopylfls,  are  capable  of  defending  a  post,  than  a  number 
like  those  myriad;^  of  Persians  that  accompanied  Xerxes,  and 
that  ^served  only  to  swell  the  triumph,  and  augment  the 
fame  of  the  victor.  There  is  another  reason  why  we  should 
be  careful  to  have  a  **  corps  elite^  oi  gooA  arguments,  rather 
than  to  increase  their  number  by  an  addition  of  any  that  are 
weak,  which  is  this;  our  adversary  will  not  fail  to  reply  to 
those  that  are  weak,  and  by  overcoming  them,  will  take  tlie 
credit,  and  often  gain  it  too,  of  having  conquered  those  that 
are  strong ;  for  as  in  fortiiications,  extended  works  are 
seldom  without  some  points  that  are  weak,  so  in  controversy, 
multiplied  arguments  ai'e  seldom  without  some  positions  that 
are  indefensible.  In  conversation  also,  no  less  than  ^i  writ- 
ing, a  rule  somewhat  similar  to  that  insisted  on  above,  might 
be  recommended,  if  we  would  wish  wholly  to  avoid  the 
caustic  sarcasm  uttered  by  Bentley  to  one  whose  tongue  like 
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the  race  horse  went  the  faster  the  less  weight  it  carried, 
namely,  that  he  showed  his  learning  to  the  ignorant^  tiiut  hi$ 
ignorance  to  the  learned.  .  In  fact,  if  men  would  donfine 
their  talk  to  those  subjects  only  which  they  understand;  that 
which  St  John  informs  us  took  place  once  in  heaven,  would 
happen  very  frequently  on  earth,  "  silence  fir  the  space  of 
half  an  hourT*  Halley,  the  great  mathematician,  dabbled 
not  a  little  in  infid^ty ;  he  was  rather  too  fond  of  ititroduc- 
ingthis  subject;  and  once  when  be  bad  descauted,somewhit_ 
freely  on  it,  in  the  presence  of  his  friend  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
the  latter  cut  him  short,  with  this  observation.  I  always  at- 
tend to  you.  Doctor  Halley,  with  the  greatest  deference,  when 
ybu  do  U8  the  hotiour  to  converse  on  astronotny  or  Ihe  ma- 
thematics^ because  these  ore  stibjeets  thlit you  haveiildustci^ 
eiislyi investigated^'  and  which  you  well  understand;  but  re* 
li^on  is  a  subject  on  which  I  alwiiys  hear  ybu  with:  pain,  be« 
cause  this  is  a  subject  whicb  youhave  not  seriously  examined^ 
and  do  not  comprehend;  you  despise  it  because  you  have  not 
studied  it,  and  you  will  not  study  it,  because  you  despise  it. 


ccxv.     • 

TO  cure  us  of  our  immoderate  love  of  gain,  we 
should  seriously  consider  how  many  goods  there  are  that 
money  will  not  purchase,  and  these  the  best;  and  how  many 
evils  these  are  that  money  will  not  remedy^  and  these  the 
worst  An  antient  philosopher  of  Athens,  where,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  wealthy  was  open  to  the  confiscations  of  the  in- 
former, consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  fortune  by  the 
following  reflection ;  I  hav.e  lost  my  money,  and  with  it  my 
cares;  fpr  when  I  was  rich  I  was  afraid  of  every  poor  man, 
but  now  that  I  am  poor,  every  rich  man  is  afraid  of  me. 


CCXVI. 

A  THOROUGH  paced  knave  will  rarely  quarrel  with 
<^e  whom  he  can  cheat ;  his  jreyenge  is  plunder;  therdbre  he  is 
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usually  the  most  forgiving  of  b^ngs,  upon  the  principle  that 
if  he  oome  to  an  open  rupture,  he  must  ddend  himself,  and 
this  does  not  suit  a  man  whose  vocation  it  is  to  keep  his 
bands  in  die  pockets  of  another 


CX3XVIL 

LADIES  of  Fashion  starve  ih&x  hapfMhess  to  fised 
dieir  vanity^  and  their  love  to  feed  thdr  pride. 


CCXVIIL 

GREAT  wits,  who  pervert  th^  talents  to  sap  Ae 
foundation  of  morality^  have  to  answer  for  all  the  evil  that 
less^  wits  may  accomplish  through  their  means,  even  to  the 
end  of  time.  A  heavy  load  of  respon^bilityy  where  the  mind 
is  still  alive  to  do  mischief,  when  the  hand  it  animated  is 
dust.  Men  of  talent  may  make  a  braeh  in  mcnrality,  at 
which  men  of  none  may  >enter,  as  a  citadel  may  be  earned  by 
musquets,  after  a  road  has  been  battered  out  for  them  by 
cannon* 


CCXIX. 

THERE  is  this  of  good  in  real  evils,  they  deliver  us 
while  they  last,  from  the  petty  despotism  of  all  that  were 
imaginary. 


ccxx. 

THERE  are  many  moral  Actaeons,  who  are  as 
miserably  devoured  tby  olgects  of  their  own  chusing^  as  was 
the  fabulous  one,  by  his  own  hounds^ 


CCXXI. 
HE  that  threatens  us,  not  having  the  power  to  harm 
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lis,  would  perhaps  do  so  if  lie  could ;]  but  he  that  threatens, 
haying  the  power,  is  not  much  to  be  feared.  A  man.ih  a 
paroxysm  of  pasmon,  may  exclaim,  I  would  stab  you  if  I  had 
a  sword,  and  perhaps  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word ;  but 
he  that  has  a  sword,  will  either  u^  it  without  threatening, 
or  threaten  without  using  it. 


CCXXII. 

WOMEN  of  sujperior  acquirements,  and  of  sterling 
qualificatipns,  if  they  can  so  far  forget  themselves,  as  to  envy 
jpretty  fools  the  little  attentions  they  receive  from  prating 
coxcombs,  act  as  absurdly  as  if  they  were  to  begrudge  the 
fly  her  paratnour,  or  the  moth  her  may.  Madame  de  Stael 
however,  has  often  been  heard  to  say  that  she  would  gladly 
have  exchanged  all  the  brightest  qualities  of  the  mind,  for 
that  which  niggard  nature  had  denied  her,  the  perishable 
but  attractive  beauties  of  the  body.  A  sentiment,  after  all, 
more  discreditable  perhaps  to  our  sex,  than  to  herself. 


CCXXIII. 

A  man  who  succeeds  to  his  father^s  reputation,  must 
be  greater  than  him,  to  be  considered  as  great ;  but  he  that 
succeeds  to  his  father's  riches  will  have  to  encounter  no/ such 
deduction.  The  popular  opinion  adds  to  our  means,  but  di- 
minishes our  merits;  and  it  is  not  an  unsafe  rule  to  believe 
leas  than  you  hear  with  respect,  to  a  man's  fortune,  and  nwre 
than  you  hear  with  respect  to  his  fame. 


CCXXIV. 

COULD  any  nostrum  be  discovered  that  would  con- 
nderably  lengthen  tiie  life  of  man,  this  specious  good  would 
be  a  real  evil  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  first,  by  di- 
minishing the  value  of  the  revernons  of  virtue,  by  postpon- 
ing the  period  of  their  realization,  and  secondly,  by  giving 


longevity  to  die  derelop^ent,  and  permanence  to  the  pros- 
perilyofviqe. 


CCXXV. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS  and  orid  harangues  will  always 
have  this  advantage  over  those  that  are  read  from  a  manu- 
script ;  every  burst  of  eloquence  of  spark  of  genius  they  may 
contain,  however  studied  they  may  have  b^n  before  hand, 
will  appear  to  the  audience  to  be  the  effect -of  the  sudden  in- 
spira,ti(xi  of  talent.  Whereas  similar  efforts,  when  written, 
although  they  might  not  cost  the  writer  half  the  time  in  his 
cio^t,  will  never  be  appreciated,  as  any  thing  more  than  the 
slow  efforts  of  long  study,  and  laborious  application  i 
'^  olehunt  oleum,  esti  non  oleani,"  and  this  circumstance  it  is 
that  gives  such  peculiar  sucx^ss  to  a  pointed  reply,  since  the 
hearers  are  certmn  that  int  this  case  all  study  is  out  of  the 
question,  that  the  eloquence  arises  ew  re  nata^  and  that  the 
brillianqy  has  been  elicited  from  the  collision  of  another  mind, 
as  rapidly  as  the  spark  from  the  steel. 


CCXXVI. 

THERE  can  be  no  Christianity^  where  there  is  no 
charity,  but  the  censorious  cultivate  ^e  forms  of  rdigion, 
that  they  may  more  freely  indulge  in  the  only  pleasure  dk 
their  lives,  that  of  calumniating  those,  who  to  their  other 
&ilings  add  not  the  sin  of  hypoarisy,  3ut  hypocrisy  can 
beat  calumny  even  at  h^  own  weapons^  and  ean  feign  fcr^* 
g^veness,  wliile  she  feels  resentment,  and  meditates  revaige. 


ccxxvn. 

THOSE  who  take  their  opinion  pf  w.Q^^,  i^:^  ^e 
lepcnrts,  of  a  rafce^  will  be  no  nearer  the  tni);h,  th^  thpi^ 
who  take  their  opinions  of  men,  firom  the  li{>B  of  ajvo^Uite^ 


CCXXVIII. 

HE  that  knowingly  defends  the  wrong  side  of  a 
question,  pays  a  very  bad  compliment  to  all  his  hearersi  it 
is  in  plain  English  this,  falsehood  supported  by  my  talents^  is 
stronger  than  truth  supported  by  yours. 


CCXXIX. 

THE  horrible  catastrophes  that  sometimes  happen 
to  the  vitfbus,  are  as  salutary  to  others  by  their  warning,  as 
the  most  brilliant  rewards  of  the  virtuous  are,  by  their  ex- 
ample. And  on  the  contrary  the  successes  of  the  bad,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  good,  might  make  us  tremble  for  the 
i^rests  of  virtue;  were  not  these  very  things  the  strongest 
proofs  of  an  hereaft^. 


,  ccxxx.  - 

THE  upright,  if  he  suffer  calumny  to  move  him^ 
fears  the  tongue  of  man,  more  than  the  eye  of  GiDd. 


CGXXXI. 

THE  secret  of  soine  men's  attractions  might  be 
gafeiy  told  to  all  the  woirld,  for  under  any  other  management 
but  .that  of  the  possessor,  tliey  "would  cease  to  attri^t. 
Those  who  attempted  to  iilDitate  them,  would  find  that  they 
Iffid  got  the  fiddle,  but  not  the  fiddle^stick,  tbe  puppet-show, 
but  hot  punch. 


CCXXXII. 

HOW  happens  it  that  all  men  envy  us  our  wealth, 
t>ut,that  np  man  envies  us  our  health.  The  reason  perhaps 
fsthis;  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  lose  our  w^ealth,  with- 
out some  one  being  the  better  for  it,  by  gaining  that  which 
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we  hare  loet ;  but  no  one  is  jealous  of  us,  on  account  of  our 
health,  because  if  we  weie  to  lose  that,  this  would  be  a  loss 
that  betters  no  one.  - 


CCXXXIIL 
SOME  men  are  very  entertaining  for  a  first  interview, 
but  afler  that  they  are  exhausted^  and  run  out ;  on  a  second 
meeting  we  shall  find  them  very  flat,  and  monotonous;  like 
hand  organs,  we  have  heard  all  their  tunes,  but  unlike  those 
instruments,  they  are  not  new  barrelled  so  easily. 


CCXXXIV. 

HE  that  has  energy  enough  in  his  constitution  to 
root  out  a  vice,  should  go  a  little  farther,  and  try  to  plant  in 
a  virtue  in  its  place,  otherwise  he  will  have  his  labour  to  re- 
new ;  a  strong  soil  that  has  produced  weeds,  may  1^  made 
to  produce  wheat,  with  far  less  difficulty  than  it  would  cost 
to  make  it  produce  nothing. 


cexxxv. 

WOULD  morality  su£Rsr  more  from  a  philosophy, 
who  like  Arcesilaus  deoried  it  by  his  words,  but  supported  it 
by  his  deeds,  or  from  him  who,  like  Aristippus,  gave  sobriety 
his  prmse,  but  sensuality  his  practice.  Some  preceptoiis  per- 
ceiving this  dilemma,  have  run  upon  both  the  horns  of  it,  in 
endeavouring  to  escape  them,  and  have  taught  us  what  we 
ought  to  do  by  their  precept,  and  what  we  ought  not  to  do 
by  thar  example. 


CCXXXVI. 

WHEN  we  are  in  the  company  of  sensible  men  we 
ought  to  be  doubly  cautious  of  talking  too  much,  lest  we  lose 
two  good  things,  their  good  opinion,  and  our  own  improvement. 
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and  disclose  one  thing  which  bad  better  have  been  con- 
cealed, our  self-sufficiency;  for  what  we  have  to  say  we 
know^  but  what  they  have  to  say  we  know  noL 


CCXXXVII. 

PRIDE  either  finds  a  desert,  or  makes  one ;  submis- 
saon  cannot  tame  its  ferodty,  nor  satiety  fill  its  voradty,  and 
it  reqmres  very  costly  food— Its  keeper's  happiness. 


CCXXXVIII. 

LOVE  is  an  alchymist  that  can  transmute  poison  into 
food«^and  a  spaniel,  that  prefers  even  punishment  from  one 
hand,  to  caresses  from  another.  But  it  is  in  love,  as  in  war, 
we  are  often  more  indebted  for  our  success  to  the  weakness 
of  the  defence,  than  to  the  energy  of  the  attack ;  for  mere 
idleness  has  ruined  more  women  than  passion,  vanity  more 
than  idleness,  and  credulity  more  than  either 


CCXXXIX. 

CALUMNY  crosses  oceans,  scales  mountains,  and 
traverses  deserts  with  greater  ease  than  the  Scythian  Abaris,* 
and  like  Z»m,  rides  upon  a  poisoned  arrow. 


CCXL. 

IT  is  pleasant  enough  for  a  bye  stander  who  happens 
to  be  in  the  secret,  to  note  the  double  deception,  and  the 
reciprocal  hypocrisy  that  is  constantly  going  on  between  the 
young  and'tiie  old,  in  this  wicked  and  transUary  world.  The 
young  are  constantly  paying  every  kind  of  attention  to  the 
old,  without  feeling  the  slightest  esteem,  and  the  old  are  as 
constantly  levying  the  discount  of  their  post  obits  from  the 

*  See  the  fabulous  history  of  Abaris. 
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3n>ung,  without  intending  the  smallest  remuneration.  I  re- 
member a  rich  old  gentleman  at  college^  who  constantly  calcu- 
lated the  state  of  his  health,  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  these 
mercenary  attentions.  Some  little  time  before  he  died,  his 
physician  would  fain  have  persuaded  him  that  he  was  much 
better;  it  would  not  dp^  h^  had  just  discovered,  he  said,  six 
fatal  symptoms  in  his  own  case,-^^Ar^^  presents,  and  three 
visits  in  one  dayJromJiis  dear  friend  Mr.  ff. 


^mi,tm 


CCXLI. 

EVILS  in  the  journey  of  life,  are  like  the  liills  which 
alarm  travellers  upon  their  road;  they  both  appear ^eat  at 
a  distance,  but  when  we  approach  them  we  find  that  tb^j 
are  far  less  insurmountable  than  we  had  conceived. 


CCXLII. 

IF  a  man  could  make  gold^  h^  would  i^icuir  a  double 
danger,  first,  fironthis  own  avarice,  and  secondly  horn  the 
avarice  g£  other  men.  *  The  first  would  make  him  a  slave,  ae 
the  second  a  prisoner;  for  princes  and  potentates  would 
th^k  a  goldmaket  a  very  convenient  member  of  their  ex- 
c|ieqiler,  and  as  tbefee  would  be.  v^ry  little  chunce  of  his  dis- 
missal, they  woul4  t9ik^..(9re  that  he  should  Hot  .et^o}Le 
sinecure  place. 


CCXLIII. 

IN  the  preface  to  th^  first  volume  of  Lacon,  I  have 
observed  that  there  are  but  two  modes  to  obtain  celebrity  i|i 
authorship,  discovery,*  or  conquest.  Discovery,  by  ^ying 
what 'none  otliers  have  said,  with  this  proviso,  that  it  be  true  ^ 
well  as  new;  and  conquest*  by  saying  what  others  have  said, 
but  with  more  point,  brevity  and  brightness.  To  demand 
that  any  writer,  be  his  powfe-s  or  calibre  what  they  may, 
ahouH  avaiTlKiseir  oT  iip  lii'at^ 
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that  arise  out  of  his  own  resources  and  invention,  is  as  unjust 
and  extravagant  as  it  would  be  to  insist  that  a  Michael 
Angelo  or  a  Canova,  should  have  no  credit  for  a  ^tatu^  be- 
cause they  did  not  create*  the  block  of  marble  from  which  it 
was  produced* 


€CXLIV. 

"  Qjueis  dales  est  digito  monstrati  et  dieter  hie  ett" 

PERICLES  overrated  the  paltry  distinction,  if  he  were 
so  pleased  as  we  are  told  he  was^  by  beiiig  pointed  out  to  a 
stranger  in  the  streets  of  Athens ;  for  the  very  same  thing 
happens  every  day  in  London,  to  Cribb  the  champion.  Yet 
London  is  a  far  superior  city  to  Athens,  and  Cribb  a  far  in- 
ferior man  to  Pericles. 


CCXLV. 

THERE  are  some  horses  full  of  figure,  that  be^ld 
the  knee,  plant  the  hoof,  and  throw  in  their  haundies  to 
admiration,  but  with  all  these  qualifications,  they  possesi 
little  or  no  speed,  cannot  carry  weight,  and  when  put  to  the 
proof,  are  hollow  beat  by  steeds  of  far  less  showy  acquire- 
ments. By  the  gentlemen  on  the  turf  knowing  in  horse-^ 
flesh,  these  animals  are  significantly  termed  Jlatcatchers.  This 
term  should  not  be  monopolised  by  quadrupeds,  and  there 
is  a  large  room  in  the  ^dcinity  of  Westminster,  where  some 
bipeds  may  be  both  heard  and  seen,  who,  as  they  possess  all 
the  qualities  stated  above,  ought  not  to  be  denied  the  de- 
signation. 

*  leaders  of  taste  and  candour  will  perceive  the  drift  of  this  article, 
Mid  apply  it^  if  not  according  to  my  hopes^  assuredly  according  to  my 
deserts.  I  am  certain  it  iff  a  very  easy  thing  to  find  iault  with  a  work 
embracing  so  manje  topi<:s  as  this  which  I  have  atterapted>.And  I  am: 
as  certain  that  it  would  l^e  a  very  useful  thing  to  produce  somethiTfkg, 
similar^  but  superior;  I  shall  most  freely  forgive  the  one,|to  those  who- 
•hall  accomplish  the  otheb 
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CCXLVl. 

SOME  men  commence  life  in  a  carfeer  of  honesty,  bupt 
meet  with  so  many  disappointments  that  they  are  obliged  to 
disrobe  themselves  of  their  conscience,  for  fear  it  should 
grow  as  threadbare  as  their  coat,  **  Declinant  curma^  aurum^ 
que  XH^uiUe  toUunt.^  This  is  a  degradation  that  will  happen 
to  most  men,  whose  principles  are  rooted  only  on  earth,  un- 
xefreshed  by  the  dews  of  heaven.  Such  men  begin  well,  but 
end  ill;  like  a  certain  lawyer,  who  on  bring  asked  why  he 
defended  so  many  bad  causes,  replied  that  he  did  so,  because 
he  had  lost  so  many  good  ones. 


CCXLVII. 

IT  has  often  struck  me  that  most  of  those  arguments 
which  are  adduced  as  pregnant  with  consolation  under  our 
misfortunes,  are  not  an.  aUeviatipn,  but  an  aggravation  of 
our  ills,  and  that  they  derive  what  little  efficacy  they  possess, 
solely  from  our  selfishness.  Thus  if  our  friends  can  prove  to 
us  that  the  calamity  under  which  we  labour,  is  what  all  are 
liable  to,  that  none  will  in  the  end  be  exempted  from  it,  and 
that  fTUznj^  others  are  now  actually  suffering  under  it,  these 
melancholy  truisms,  which  are  so  constantly  urged  as  matters 
of  consolation,  ought  rather  to  a  benevolent  rniiid  to  be  a 
matter  of  regret,  unless. indeed  we  have  the  feelings  of  a 
Herod,  who  ordered  many  noble  Jews  to  be  executed  at  his 
death,  that  he  might  make  sure  of  some  companions,  in  ca- 
lamity. There  would  indeed  be  something  in  such  reasoning^ 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  an  evil  is  diminished  in  weight,  by 
being  put  on  many  shoulders ;  but  life  is  a  campaign  where 
no  man^s  knapsack  is  one  jot  the  lighter,  because  his  com- 
rade bears  one  too.  My  fever  is  not  diminished,  because  I 
suffer  it  in  an  hospital,  nor  my  plague,  because  I  linger  in  a 
lazaretto.  Because  thousands  have  died  in  the  bkx>m  of 
youth,  I  am  not  the  less  unwilling  to  undertake  the  same 
journey  in  the  maturity  of  manhood.     If  indeed  my  friends 
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ette  instances  of  liiose  who  have  borae  calanliities  siniilat  to 

m 

my  1  own,  with  fortitiide  and  resignadbn,  this  indeed  is. a 
proper  topic  on  which  to  insist,  and  we  have  a  right  to  re- 
joice, not  because  ihey  had  the  same  calamUies,  but  because 
they  have  borne  them  well.  But  after  all,  I  fear  it  must  be 
admitted  that  our  self-love  is  too  apt  to  draw  some  consola- 
tion, even  from  so  bitter  a  source  as  the  calamities  of  others ; 
and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  so,  when  I  consider  the 
ocmverse  of  this  proposition,  and  reflect  on  what  takes  place' 
within  us,  with  respect  to  our  pleasures.  The  sting  of  our 
pains  is  diminished,  by  the  assurance  that  they  are  con^mOn 
to  all;  but  from  feelings  equally  egotistical,  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  the  zest  and  relish  of  our  pleasures,  is  height- 
ened, by  the  contrary  consideration,  namely  that  they  are 
confined  to  ourselves.  This  conviction  it  is,  that  tickles  the 
palate  of  the  epicure,  that  inflames  the  ardour  of  the  lover, 
that  lends  ambition  her  ladder,  and  extracts  the  thorns  from 
9  crowii. 

CCXLVIII.  ' 

MANY  books  require  no  thought  from  those  who 
read  them,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason; — they  made  no 
such  demand,  upon  those  who.  wrote  them.  Those  works  there- 
fore are  the  most  valuable,  that  set  our  thinking  faculties  in 
the  fullest  operation.  For  as  the  solar  light  calls  forth  all 
the  latent  powers,  and  dormant  principles  of  vegetation  con- 
tained in  the  kernel,  but  which,  without  such  a  stimulus,^^ 
would  neither  have  struck  root  downwards,  nor  borne  frjuit 
upwards,  so  it  is  with  the  light  that  is  intellectual ;  it  calls 
forth  and  awakens  into  energy  those  latent  principles  of 
thought  in  the  minds  of  others,  which  without  this  stimulus, 
reflection  would  not  have  matured,  nor  examination  improved, 
nor  action  embodied. 


CCXLIX. 
THERE  is  only  one  circumstance  in  which  the  up- 
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right  man  will  imitate  the  hypoerite';  I  mteh  m  hisfitteinpts 
to  oondliate  the  good  opinion  6f  his  feUbw  mea/  But  fam 
the  similartty  must  c6aM€^{0riisieit  respective  motives  are 
wider  than  die  poles  asttnder^  the  Tomier  viH  uttempt  ihii 
to  inoreiase  Ms  pbwiet^  of  doi^g  good/^e  lali£er  to  augm^t  his 
means  qfdcnng  harm.  , 


WORDS  are  in  this  respect  like  water^  that  they 
often  take  their  taste,  flavour,  and  character,  from  iihe  mouth 
out  of  which  they  proceed,  as  the  water  from  \fK  channels 
through  which  it  flows.  Thus  were  a  spendthrift  to  dis- 
course of  generosity  with  a  miser,  a  demagc^ue  to  declaim 
6n  public  good  to  a  patriot,  or  a  bigot  to  define  truth  to  a 
philosopher,  ought  We  to  Wonder  if'  the  respective  partiesi 
mutually  misunderstood  each  other,  since  on  these  particular 
terms,  each  is  his  own  lexicographer,  and  prefers  his  owU' 
etjrmologies  to  the  industry  of  a  Skinner,  the  real  learning  of 
a  Junius,  or  the  assumed^  authority  ^f  a  Johnson. 


CCLI. 

PHILOSOPHY  is  a  bully  that  talks  very  loiid, 
when  the  danger  is  at  a  distance,  but  the  moment  she  is  hard 
pressed  by  the  enemy,^  she  is  not  to  be  found  :at  her  post, 
but  leaves  the  brunt  of  the  battle  ^  be  borne  by  her  hum- 
bler but  steadier  comrade  Religion,  whom  on  all  other  oc- 
casions she  affects  to  despise. 


•  V 


CCLIL 

THERE  are  mmiy  that 'desj^ise  half  the  worlds  but 
if  there  be  any  that  despise  the  whole  of  it^  it  is  because  the 
other  half  despises  them. 
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CGLIII. 

TlIE  IVIan  of  Pleasu^  i^ould  tuote  (tfoperiy  be 
termed  the  Man  of  Pmn;  unlike  ]Jiogenes»  he  purchases  re- 
pentance at  the  highest  price»  and  sells  the  ridiest  wveatAm, 
for  the  poorest  reality. 


CCLIV. 

WHO  for  ihe  most  part  are  they,  that  would  have 
all  mankind  look  backwards  instead  of  forwards,  and  regu- 
late their  conduct  by  things  that  have  been  done  ?  those 
who  are  the  most  ignorant  as  to  all  things  that  are  doing ; 
Lbrd  Bacon  said,  time  is  the  greatest  of  innovators,  be 
might  also  have  s£ud  the  greatest  of  improvers,  and  I 
like  Madame  de  Stael's  observation  on  this  subject,  quite 
as  well  as  Lord  Bacon's,  it  is  this,  ^'  that  past  which  is  so 
presumptuously  brought  forward  as  a  precedent  for  the 
present,  was  itself  founded  on  an  alteration  of  some  past 
that  went  before  it;**^  and  yet  there  are  not  a  few  grown 
ehildren  of  the  present  day^  that  woiild  blubber  and  pout  at 
any  attempt  to  deliver  them  from  the  petticoat  government 
ai^  apron-string  security  of  their  good  great  grandmother — 
Antiquity. 


CGLV. 
THERE  is  a  hardihood  of  effirontety,  which  wIU, 
under  many  orcumslances,  supply  the  place  of  courage,  as 
impudence  has  sometimes  passed  current  for  wit ;  Wilkes 
had  much  of  the  first,  and  Mirabeau  of  the  second.  He  re- 
ceived challenge  after  challenge,  but  unlike  Wilkes^  he  ac- 
cepted none  of  them,  and  contented  hitnself,  with  merely 
noting  down  the  names  of  the  parties  in  his  pocket  book ;  it 
is  not  fair,  he  would  say,  thact  a  man  of  talent  Hke  myself 
fihould  be  exposed  to  blockheads  like  these.  It  would  seem 
that  he  had  argued  himself  into  the  same  kind  of  self  in^ 
portance  with  Ros8ea%  who  came  to  this  very  disonteiested 

M 
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conclusion,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  take  the  ut-^ 
most  possible  care  o£J^m  Jacques  fcnr  the  good  of  society. 


CCLVI. 

WE  devote  the  activity  of  our  youth  to  revelry,  and 
the  decrepitude  of  our  age  to  repentance,  and  we  finish  the 
farce  by  bequeathing  our  dead  bodies  to  the  chancel,  which 
when  living  we  interdicted  from  the  church. 


CCLVII. 

CHARLES  FOX  said  that  restorations  were  the 
most  bloody  of  all  revolutions;  and  he  might  have  added, 
that  reformations  are  the  best  mode  of  preventing  the  neces-' 
aity  of  either. 

CCLVIII. 

SOME  men  will  admit  of  only  two  sorts  of  excellence^ 
that  which  they  can  equal,  and  what  they  term  a  still  higher, 
that  which  they  can  surpass,  as  to  those  efforts  that  beat 
them,  they  would  deny  the  existence' of  such  rather  than  ac- 
knowledge their  own  defeat.  They  are  dazzled  by  the  rays 
of  genius,  and  provoked  at  their  inability  to  arrive  at  it; 
therefore  like  those  idolater? ,  th^t  live  too  far  from  the 
temple,- they  form  and  fashion  tnitalittjie  l;e!adef¥  ii|iage  of 
their  own,  before  which  they  fall  down,- and;  ^^^^*P' 


AG  E  and  Loire  associate  not,  if  .tl>ey  j^e  ev^  ^Ued ; 
the  firmer  the  Friendship,  the  more  fatal  is  its^teFminatiOo^' 
and  an  old  man,  like  a  spider,*  can  never  make  love,,  without: 
beating  hi?  own  death  watch.  ;  ,  .  ' 


«  I  >        >]  ,  »■ 


•It  may  fipt  he  generally  known  that  the  male  spider  is  supplied  witl^. 
afittie  E^B^^,-  flpniewhat'  sitnifer- td  i  draiti,  aiid  that  ticking  hofae 
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CCLXv 
THE  interests  of  society  often  render  it  expedient 
not  to  utter  tbe  whole  truth,  the  mterests  of  science  nWer ; 
for  in  this  field  we  have  much  more  to  fear  from  the  defia- 
ency  of  truth,  than  from  its  abundance.  Some  writers,  and 
even  on  subjects  the  most  abstruse,  write  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  others,  firstly,  because  they  understand  themselves, 
and  secondly,  because  they  withhold  nothing  from  the 
reader,  but  give  him  all  that  they  themselves  possess.  Fbi< 
I  have  before  observed,  that  dear  ideas  are  much  more  likely 
to  produce  clear  expressions,  than  clear  expressions  are  to 
call  out  clear  ideas,  but  to  minds  of  the  highest  order,  these 
two  things  are  reciprocally  to  each  other,  hoih  cause  and 
effisct,  producing  an  efiidency  in  mind,  somewhat  similar  to 
momentum  in  machinery,  where  the  weight  imparts  continu* 
ation  to  the  velocity,  and  the  velocity  imp^ts  power  to  the 
wdghU  In  Science,  therefore,  the  ze^^Z^  truth  must  be  t(^ 
The  boldest  political  writer  of  the  last  century  was  once 
asked  by  a  friend  of  his,  a  brother  author  in  the  bargain, 
how  it  happened  that  whatever  came  from  his  pen,  excited 
so  great  a  sensation,  and  was  instantly  read  by  every  one, 
whereas,  added  his  frien^J,  when  I  write  any  thing,  no  such 
effects  are  discernible.  Sir,  said  the  former  in  reply,  if  I 
were  to  take  a  shoe,  and  cut  it  lon^tudinally,  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  then  show  one  of  the  parts  so  cut,  to  a  savage, 
«id  ask  him  what  it  was  intended  for,  he  would  twist  it 
and  turn  it  aboiit  in  all  directions,  and  presently  hand  it 
back  again  to  me,  saying  he  was  quite  puzzled,  and  could 
not  say  for  what  it  was  meant ;  but  if  I  were  to  show  the 
same  savage  the  whole  shoe,  instead  of  the  half  of  one,  he 
would  instantly  reply  that  it  was  meant  fir  Ike  foot.  And 
this  is  the  difference  between  you  and  me — you  show  people' 
half  the  truth,  and  nobody  knows  what  it  is  meant  for;  but 
Ishow  them  the  whole  of  the  truth,  and  then  every  body 
knows  that  it  is  meant  for  the  head. 

whidi  has  been  termed  the  death  watdi,  is  nothing  more  than  the  sound 
he  makes  upon  this  little  apparatus,  in  order  to  serenade  and  to  alUir* 
miiirtu. 
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CCLXL 
WHEN  articles  rise,  the  ooDsdroer  is  the  ^t  dial 
mMsn,9aad  when  thqr  f^p  he  isthe  last  that  gams;^ 


CCLXII. 
BED^  is  a  bundle  of  paradoxes ;  we  go  to  it  with  re^ 
kietanee,  yet  we  quit  it  with  regret ;   and  we  make  up  our 
nonds  every  nigl^  to  leave  it  early,  but  we  make  up  our 
bodies  every  morning  to  keep  it  Iate« 


CCXLIII. 
it 


« 


Evertere  domus  totas  aptantihiu  ipsis, 
Diifaciles," 

NOTHING  is  more  frequent  than  the  verificatbn  of 
dlk  Hne  of  the  satirist,  and  our  history  is  little  more  than  an 


*  As  a  prcM>f  that  indulgence  in  Bed  has  a  two  fold  tendency  to  shorten 
life,  I  shafl  here  observe  that  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  his  remarks  on  longevity, 
clisoorered  that  it  was  compatible  with  every  walk  of  life,  with  evefy 
pro£M|si|Mi>  habit,  or  occupation^  save  and  except  the  peculiar  cases  of 
those  engaged  in  manufactories  of  articles  of  a  deleterious  and  destruc- 
tive nature ;  as  for  instance,  the  ozydising  of  some  of  the  metals.  Old 
men,  it  woidd  seem,  were  to  be  found  amongst  those  who  had  travelled, 

and  those  who  had  never  been  out  of  their  own  parish.  Excess  could  pro- 
iuce  her  veterans^  no  less  dian  temperance,  since  some  had  kept  off  the 
grim  tyrant  by  libations  of  wine,  as  successfully  as  others  by  potations  of 
water ;  and  some  by  copious  applications  of  brandy  and  of  gin,  seem  to 
have  kept  off  their  summons  to  the  Land  of  Spirits.  In  short,  it  appeared 
that  many  who  agreed  i^  scarcely  any  thing  else,  agreed  in  having  at- 
tained longevity.^  But  there  were  only  two  questions,  in  which  they  all 
agreed,  and  these  two  questions,  when  put,  were  always  answered  in  the 
ilffirmative,  by  the  oldest  of  those  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  pensioners  to 
whom  they  were  proposed.  The  questions  were  these :  were  you  de- 
scended from  parents  of  good  stamina  ?  and  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of 
early  rising?  Early  rising  therefore  not  only  gives  us  more  life  in  the 
same  number  of  our  years,  butadds  likewise  to  their  number ;  andnot  only 
enablts  ut  to  enjoy  more  of  existence  ui  the  same  measure  of  tinaS)  bill 
Increaaes  also  the  measiure* 
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exemplification  of  the  truth  it  contains.  With  ^toil  and 
troabley  and  danger  and  difficulty,  we  pass  our  Jives  either  in 
pursuing  eyil,  under  the  semblance  of  good,  or  of  fleeiz^ 
good,  under  the  semblance  of  evil ;  desiring  that  which  we 
ought  to  dread,  and  dreading  that  which  we  ought  to  desire, 
embracing  that  which  turns  out  a  torm^it,  and  avoiding  that 
which  would  become  a  cure.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
our  own  vanity,  which  dictates  unto  us,  that  we  are  wiser 
than  nature,  or  Nature^s  God ;  who  nevertheless  can  humble 
us  in  spite  of  all  our  pride,  fcil  us  in  spite  of  idl  our  wisdom, 
but  who  can  also  in  spite  of  all  our  presumption  pardon, 
aqd  in  spite  of  all  our  folly,  save  us.  Pilgrimages  were 
performed,  masses  were  muttered,  and  solemn  supplications 
made,  to  insure  a  male  heir  to  the  Second  James ;  the 
prayers  of  the  righteous  prevailed,  and  no  ti^ie  Cathdic 
doubted  of  the  cause.  Biit  what  was  the  consequence  ?  this 
heir,  the  object  of  the  father's  fondest  hopes,  and  fervent 
prayers,  proved  his  ruin ;  for  this  event  united  the  whole 
kingdom  in  the  firmness  of  despair,  agzunst  the  monarch; 
The  nation  was  prepared  to  tolerate  a  Catholic  ascendancy 
for  the  life  of  James,  but  they  now  saw  in  the  gift  of  an  heir, 
all  hopes  of  a  Protestant  succession  blasted,  and  withered 
before  their  eyes ;  the  people  rallied,  and  the  mon£U*ch  fled. 
If  we  were  incUned  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  tioies,  for  an 
elucidation  of  the  positions  stated  above,  we  might  affirpi 
that  a  matrimonial  connection  with  the  proudest  and  the 
oldest  dynasty  in  Europe,  was  an  event  which  Napoleon 
might  have  been  at  first  suspected  to  have  indulged  in, 
rather  as  a  gaudy  creature  pf  his  imagination,  than  either 
the  legitimate  object  of  his  ambition,  or  the  attainable  idol 
of  his  hope.  It  was  realized;  but  our  adventurer  soon 
found,  like  him  who  nghed  for  Juno,  that  in  possessing  him- 
self of  the  Royal  Dame,  he  had  enpbraced  a  cloud,  fraught 
with  darkness  that  eclipsed  his  glory,  and  thunders  that  de- 
stfpyed  hb  throne.  The  creature  and  the  champion  of  a 
nmfiptier  of  things,  when  be  desert^  that  cause,  he  was 
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B^Chiiig;  suspected  1)y  his  did  associates,  and  de^iised  bj^ 
Jbis  new  onei^  be  was  wrong  when  h^  told  an  Ei^sh  ooblep 
man  at  Elba,  that  he  owed  his  downfall  to  one  thing  akme, 
*^fhai  of  having  given  kings  credit Jbr  gratiktde;*'  awfifHet 
cause  might  have  been  assigfied,  that  of  tioi  having  givai 
Frenchman  credit  for  memory. 


CCLXIV. 

THAT  state  of  ataraxy  and  of  imperturbability  af* 
fected  by  some  of  the  antients,  and  particularly  by  tho^e  of 
the  school  of  Zeno,  is  more  likely  to  make  men  stocks  and 
stones,  than  saints  or  seraphs,  and  to  root  them  more  deeply 
in  earth,  rather  than  to  exalt  them  to  heaven.  For  it  is  £ur 
more  easy  not  to  feel,  than  always  to  feel  rightly,  and  not  to 
fiCt,  than  always  to  act  w^U.  For  he  that  is  determined  to 
admire  only  that  which  is  bcaadful,  imposes  a  much  harder 
task  upon  himself,  than  he  that  being  determined  not  to  see 
that  which  is  the  contrary,  edects  it^  by  simply  shutting  liis 
«ycs. 


CCLXV. 

ARE  the  interests  of  Science  best  promoted  by  a 
monarch  who  like  the  fourteenth  Louis  rewards  the  efforts  oi 
science  without  enjoying  them,  or  by  one  who  hke  the  second^ 
Charles,  has  taste  to  ei^joy  her  efforts,  but  not  liberality  to 
reward  them.  It  is  well  when  both  the  taste  to  apprepiate, 
and  the  inclination  to  encourage,  are  united  in  a  Royal  JEIead; 
they  fonn  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  diadem,  each  giving 
and  receiving  lustre  from  each,  f 


CCLXVI. 

**  VOX  Pqpuli  Vox  Dei'^  The  voice  of  the  Pebple 
tfi  the  voice  of  God ;  this  axiom  has  manifold  exceptions,  and 
^  P(^cndus  vtdt  dedpi^  is  sometimes  much  nearer  the  trudi; 


\ 


iubA  Hoiwe :  wa&  6f  the  fikme  optnion,  when  be  «KtoUed  that 
iiiflmlde  int^nty  whidi  was  not  to  be  infliienQed  ibjr  the 
^Civmm  ardor  prava  jtibefUium.'"  The  fury  of  the  ^ipsm 
hEnstii^  on  that  which  was  wrong.  But  this  vcHoe  of  the 
ipeofde  has  ^  not  oafily  been  violent  where  it  was  wron^, '  but 
weak  and  inefficient  where  it  was  right;  for  the  millij^n 
iboiigh  they  are  sometimes  as  strong  as  Sampson,  are  also  as 
rblind/  It  happens  that  most  of  those  great  events  which 
b&YQ  been  pregnant  with  consequences  of  the  highest  import 
;t(p^  after  times,  have  been  carried,  not  with  the  voice  of  the 
l^eople,  but  against  it;  they  have  been  carried  by  active  and 
edlightetied  minorities,  having  the  means,  in  open  contradici- 
tion'to  the  will  and  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  These 
political  and  moral  whirlwinds,  eventually  productive  of 
good,'  have  proceeded  in  direct  opposition  to  the  breath 
pf  public  opinion,  as  thunder-clouds  against  the  wind  But 
to  show  the  truth  of  the  poteition  stated  above,  that  popular 
opinion  has  been  both  weak  and  inefficient,  even  when  it  was 
right,  1  might  without  danger  of  being  contradicted,. affirm 
that  if  beads  could  have  been  j^rZjr  counted,  Socrates  would 
nojt  ha^e  been  sacrificed  in  Athens,  nor  Charles  in  England, 
nor  LQuis  in  France;  Borne  would  not  have  been  deldged 
in  blood  by  prosteriptions  at  the  instigation  of  a  cruel  trium- 
virate, who  met  to  sacrifice  friendship  at  the  shrine  of  re»- 
venge ;  neither  would  Paris  have  been  disgraced  by  judicial 
murders,  conducted  by  such  a  wretch  as  Robespierre,  who 
bad  nothing  brave  about  him,  but  the  boldness  with  which 
he  believed  in  the  want  of  that  quality  in  others.-  These 
things  «are,  if  possible,  more  degrading  to  the  people  that 
permit  them,  than  to  the  parties  that  perform  tliem,  and 
that  era  whidi  was  termed  the  reign  of  terror,  has  been  more 
fitly  designated  as  '^  the  reign  of  cowardice.'' 


CCLXVII. 
IT  has  been  asked  whether  we  are  in  the  dotage»  w 
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;die  idwacy  cf  sdence;  a  question  tbat  iavolves  iU  omi 
fiMwer;  not  in  the  in£BUM^»  because  we  have  learnt  mticfa; 
-^noli^io  the  dotage,  because  we  have  much  to  leani.  The 
fact  is,  we  are  in  a  highly  progresnve  state  of  improvementi 
«and  k  is  astcmishing,  in  how  geometrical  a  ratio  the  m^sdli 
4)f  kaowledge  proceeds.  Each  new  discovery  affi>rds  fierii 
l^ht  to  guide  us  to  die  exploration  of  another,  until  all  the 
'^k  comers  of  our  ignorance  be  ^sked  by  the  n^s.  Thugs 
a{^)ai«ntiy  obscure,  have  ultimately  illustrated  even  those 
t6at  are  obvious ;  dius  die  alchymist  in  his  very  ftdlures  has 
enlightened  the  chemist,  and  the  visionary  astrologer,  though 
constantly  false  in  his  prophecies  as  to  those  Kttle  events 
going  on  upon  the  earth,  has  enabled  the  astronomy  truly  to 
predict  those  great  events  that  are  taking  place  in  the  heaven& 
Thus  it  is  that  one  experiment  diffuses  its  sparks  fen*  the  eXf» 
amination  of  a  second,  each  assisting  each,  and  all  the  whole; 
discussion  and  investigation  are  gradually  accomplishing  that 
for  the  inteliectual  light,  which  refraction  and  reflection  have 
ever  done  for  the  solar,  and  it  is  now  neither  hopeless  nor 
extravagant  to  anticipate  that  glorious  era,  when  truth  herself 
shall  have  climbed  die  zenith  of  her  meridian,  and  shall  re^ 
fresh  the  nations  with  her  <'  Day  Spring Jhm  on  high!^ 


CCLXVIIL 

NATIONS  will  more  readily  part  with  the  essentials, 
than  with  the  forms  oF  liberty,  and  Napoleon  might  have 
died  an  e^iperor  in  reality,  if  he  had  been  contented  to  have 
lived  a  consul  in  name.  Had  Crcwdweli  displayed  his  han« 
keripgs  for  royalty  somewhat  sooner  than  he  did,  it  is  not 
ipiprpbable  that  he  would  have  survived  his  power.  Mr. 
Pitt  gained  a  supremacy  in  this  country,  which  noiie- of  his 
{HredeoesscMTS  dared  to  hope,  and  which  none  of  his  successors 
will,  I  trust,  attempt  to  attiun.  For  twenty  years,  he  was 
*^  defacio^  not  <*  de  jure^  a  king.  But  he  was  wise  in  his 
gieneration,  and  took  care  to  confine  the  swelling  stream  of 
]m  anibitioa,  to  channels  that  were  cofiHihiiional;^  and  with 


mped  to  Ihe  imparity,  thci  filtb,  aiid  the  oomiplion  of  those 
channels,  be  trusted  to  the  vast  means  he  po«§essed  of  rianfi« 
ing  the  weak,  blinding  the  acute,  bribing  die  mercenary,  and 
intimidating  the  bold ;  confiding  his  own  individual  security, 
to  that  selfishness  inherent  in  our  nature,  whidi  dio^tes  to 
tlie  most  effidcsit  mind,  to  have  too  mudi  reepect  for  itself 
tb  become  a  Cataline,  and  too  little  esteem  for  others  to  be- 
<come  a  Cato.  There  was  a  short  period  in  the  Roinan 
History,  when  that  nation  enjoyed  as  much  liberty  as  is  com- 
patiUe  with  the  infirmities  of  humanity.  Th^  neighbours 
the  Athenians,  had  much  of  the' form,  but  little  of  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom ;  disputers  about  this  rich  inh^tance^ 
rather  than  enjoyers  of  it,  the  Athenians  treated  liberty,  as 
Schismaticks  religion,  where  the  true  benefits  of  both,  have 
been  respectively  lost  to  each,  by  their  rancorous  contentions 
about  them. 


CCLXIX. 

IT  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  call  in  gratitude  as 
an  ally  to  love.  Love  is  a  debt,  which  inclination  always 
pays,  obligation  never,  and  the  moment  it  becomes  luke-warm, 
and  evanescent,  reminiscences  on  the  score  of  gratitude,  serve 
only  to  smother  the  flame,  by  increasing  the  fueL 


CCLXX. 

SUBTLETY  will  sometimes  give  safety,  no  less  than 
strengtii,  and  minuteness  has  sometimes  escaped,  where 
magnitude  would  have  been  crushed.  The  little  animal  that 
kills  the  Boa,  is  formidable  chiefly  from  its  insignificance, 
which  is  incompressible  by  the  folds  of  its  antagonist. 


CCLXX.L 

IT  would  be  better  for  society  if' the  memory  of  this^ 
giver  were  transfined  to  die  recover,  and  ihe  cblivious  for*^ 


gpdhlnitgfrTf  th^  ^%H  w^r^  cmivgned  to  tj^  hfeasl  of  Iuht 
l|uit.C0O&rs  tbes^UigatiQQ.  . 


•J 


CCLXXII. 

THE  pride  of  ancestry  is  a  supentnioture  of  the 
most  iinposiDg  height,  but  resting  on  the  most  flimsy  founda- 
tion. It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  observe  the  hauteur  with 
which  the  old  nobility  look  down  upon  the  new;  the  reason 
of  thi^  puzzled  me  a  little,  until  t  began  to  reflect  that  most 
titles  are  respectable,  only  because  they  are  old;  if  new,  they 
would  be  despised,  because  all  those  who  now  admire  the 
grandeur  of  the  stream,  would  see  nothing  but  the  impurity 
of  the  source.  But  a  government  that  is  pure  and  paternal^ 
confers  the  highest  value,  even  on  the  dieapest  things,  amply 
by  the  mode  of  bestowing  them ;  while  a  government  that  is 
selfish  and  corrupt,  renders  the  most  predous  things  the  most 
despicable,  by  a  base  and  unworthy  appropriation;  the  wearer 
of  the  mural  wreath,  or  civic  crown,  would  feel  degraded  by 
an  association  with  some  that  glitter  in  the  golden  garter  or 
the  diamond  star, 

**  *  '  Cuperet  hutrari,  si  qua  darentur 

**  Sidpkvra  cum  tcedis,  et  sijbret  hwnida  laurusJ* 


CCLXXIIL 

THE  covetous  man  reverses  the  principle  on  which 
Mspp  chose  his  burthen,  and  oppresses  himself  with  a  heavier 
load  of  provision,  the  nearer  he  gets  to  the  end  of  his 
journey. 

■         I  I  ■ 

CCLXXIV. 

MAGNANIMITY  is  incompatible  with  a  very  pro- 
found respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  on  any  occanon,  and 
more  particularly  where  they  happen  to  stand  between  us 
wd  die  truth.  Had  Jesiss  respected  a// the  fosma^  usages, 
c^oMomes,  and  tenets t)f  fa» <ix>uiitryBieo,^Ae0e hadhtesivo 
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tcdemptiDfr;  and  h«l  Luther  been  Kassed  by  tbe  ephdoiMi  «f 
hb  contemporaries,  by  the  dogmas  6f  synods,  the  creeds  of 
coundls,  or  the  authority  of  titles,  there  hadT'been  no  refor* 
mation. 


CCLXXV. 

IF  you  want  enemies,  excel  others;  if  you  wan 
friends,  let  others  excel  you.  There  is  a  diabolical  trio,  ex* 
isting  in  tlie  naktral  man,  implacable,  inextinguishable,  oo* 
operative,  and  consentaneous,  Pride,  Envy,  and  Hate; 
Pride,  that  makes  us  fancy  we  deserve  all  the  goods  tbul 
others  possess ;  Envy,  that  some  should  be  admired,  while 
we  are  overlooked ;  and  Hate,  because  all  that  is  bestowed 
on  others,  diminishes  the  sum  that  we  think  due  to  ourselvea 


CCLXXVI. 

IT  is  far  more  easy  to  pull  down,  than  to  build  up, 
and  to.  destroy,  than  to  preserve.  Revolutions  have  on  this 
account  been  falsely  supposed  to  be  fertile  of  great  talent ; 
as  the  dregs  rise  to  the  top,  during  a  fermentation,  and  the 
lightest  things  are  carried  highest  by  the  whirlwind.  And 
the  practice  of  this  proposition  bears  out  the  theory ;  for 
demagogues  have  succeeded  tolerably  well  in  making  ruins; 
but  the  moment  they  begin  to  build  anew,  from  the  materials 
that  they  have  overthrown,  they  have  often  been  uselessly  em- 
ployed with  regard  to  others,-  and  more  often  dangerously 
with  regard  to  themselves. 

*'  Fracid  cwtpage  rucbant" 


CCLXXVII. 

OF  present  ;£ame  think  little,  and  of  futiure  less ;  tbe 
praises  that  we  receive  after  we  are  buried,  like  the  po^je^ 
that  are  strewed  over  our  grave,  may  be  gratifying  io  iif^ 
Urmgi  bat  they  a|»  nothing  to  the  dead ;  the  deaid 
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^tnther  to  a  place  Wberelfaey  henx^em  not,  or  vrh&eefttlhff 
dOj  they  will  despise  them.  >      » 


CCLXXVIIL 

WE  strive  as  hard  to  hide  our  hearts  firom  oursehcs, 
as  from  others,  and  always  with  more  success ;  finr  in  deed- 
ing upon  our  own  case,  we  are  both  judge,  jury,  and  exe- 
cutioner; and  where  sc^histry  cannot  overcome  the  first, 
or  flattery  the  second,  self-love  is  always  ready  to  defeat 
Ihe  sentence  by  bribbg  the  third ;  a  bribe  that  in  this  case  is 
sever  reused,  because  she  always  comes  up  to  the  prio^. 


CCLXXIX. 

AS  large  garrisons  are  most  open  to  multifarious 
points  of  attack,  and  bloated  bodies  expose  a  large  surface  to 
the  shafts  of  disease,  so  also  unwieldy  and  overgrown  esta- 
blishments only  afford  an  enlarged  area  for  plunder  and 
peculation.  He  whom  many  serve,  will  find  that  he  must 
also  serve  many,  or  be  himself  disserved,  and  the  head  of  a 
large  establishment  is  too  often  only  the  head  of  a  gang  of 
petty  conspirators,  who  are  eternally  plotting  against  their 
chief; 


CX3LXXX. 

IT  has  been  con«dered  a  matter  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  reconcile  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  with  the 
free  agency  of  man.  t  shall  venture  a  few  remarks  on  this 
sulgect,  which  will  be  understood,  1  hope,  by  every  one,  said 
may  be  assented  to  perhaps  by  some.  The  difficulty  of 
Ais  question  I  humbly  conceive  to  lie  prindpally,  if  not 
wholly,  in  our  misappropriation  of  the  ta*m  fdreknowletlge. 
The  truth  is,  that  foreknowledge  belongs  unto  man,  not 
unto  6od.  Foreknowledge  must  of  necesrity,  and  from  its 
very  niature  belong  solely  to  creatures  of  time,  to  finite  and 
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created  intellects,  but  not  to  that  intelleet  that  is  infinite,  and 
creates.    It  is  most  probable  that  there  are  many  orders  and 
degrees  of  finite  and  created  intellediual  beings^  and  to  all  of 
them  foreknowledge  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree  may  belong; 
but  we  can  trace  it  only  in  man ;   in  man  it  may  be  found 
under  various  modifications,  but  mostly  in  a  very  infantine 
and  imperfect  i^te,  having  much  more  to  do  with  probabili- 
ties than  with  certainties,  whether  it  enable  the  peasant  to 
ibretel  a  storm,  or  the  philosopher  an  eclipse.  Foreknowledge 
therefore,  as  it  exists  in  man,  can  extend  it  views  no  farther 
into  time,  as  compared  with  eternity,  than  the  snail  his  lioms 
into  space,  as  compared  with  infinity.    But  to  attribute  the 
faculty  of  foreknowledge  to  God,  this  I  conceive  is  to  de- 
grade rather  than  to  exalt  him ;  that  which  is  past,  and  that 
which  is  to  come,  are  both  to  him  one  eternal  now;  he  sees 
every  thing,  he  foresees  nothing,  for  futurity  itself  is  present 
widi  him.   Before  or  atfler,  far  or  near,  above  or  below^  these 
are  all  intelligible  terms,  when  applied  to  things  created,  and 
which  exist  in  tiiqe,  and  in  space,  but  these  termjs  apqply  not 
to  the  omnisdent,   self-existent,   eternal  and  omnipresent 
Creator.    To  admit  the  omnipresence  of  God  in  space,  but 
to  deny  his  opniscience  in  time,  is  to  half  dethrone  him. 
AH  ideas  therefore  of  succession  as  to  time,  and  of  distance 
as  to  space,  relate  not  unto  God,  but  unto  man.     God  is  at 
once,  **Jirst,  last,  midst,  and  without  end,**  and  time  itself  is 
but  a  drop  in  that  ocean  of  eternity^  which  he  alone,  both 
fills  and  comprehends.  All  things  therefore  are  present  toHim^ 
the  motive  no  less  than  the  moment,  the  action  no  less  than 
the  man';  to  a  3eing  that  is  omnipresent  in  time,  all  future 
actions  may  be  looked  upon  as  done;  they  are  seen  therefore 
because  they  are  done,  not  done  because  they  are  seen;  apd 
if  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  foreknowledge,  as  applied  to 
Qod,  with  its  necessary  deduction,  foreordination  as  applied 
to  man,  with  all  its  lame  oonduaons,  and  libertkie  ntinici 
quences,  falls,  a  baseless  fabric,  to  the  ground. 
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CCLXXXI. 

IGNORANCE  lies  at  the  botfora  of  all  human 
knowledge,  and  the  deeper  we  penetrate,  the  nearer  we 
arrive  unto  it.  For  what  do  we  truly  know  ?  or  what  can 
we  clearly  affirm  ?  of  any  one  of  those  important  things  upon 
which  all  oiu*  reasonings  must  of  hecessity  be  built, — time  and 
space,  life  and  death,  matter  and  mind.  Of  matter  and  of 
mind,  one  philosopher  has  no  less  absurdly,  than  irrefutably, 
proved  the  nonexistence^  of  the  first,  and  thousands  have  at- 
tempted to  prove  the  annihilation  of  the  last.  Common 
sense'  however  punishes  all  departures  from  her,  by  forcing 
those  who  rebel  against  her,  into  a  desperate  war  with  all 
facts  and  experience,  and  into  a  civil  war,  still  more  terrible, 
with  each  other,  and  with  themselves ;  for  we  retain  both 
out  bodies,  and  our  souls,  in  spite  of  the  sceptics,  and  find, 

'^  That  parts  destroyed  diminish  not  the  whole, 

''  Though  Berkeley*  take  the  body,  Hume  the  soul." 

But  it  19  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  workmen  should 
Uunder  who  know  so  little  of  their  tools,  and  if  untenant- 
able theories,  should  be  the  consequence  of  building  by  rules 
whose  principles  are  erroneous,  and  with  materials  whose 
properties  are  not  understood;  for  the  tower  of  Bab^l  is  not 
the  only  monument  of  himian  pride,  that  has  failed  from 
human  ignorance.     Alas!  what  is  man?  whether  he  be  de-^ 
prived  of  that  light  whichisftomon  highj  or  whether  faedi^ 
card  it ;  a  frail  and  trembling  creature,  standing  on  time,  that 
bleak  and  narrow  isthmus  between  two  eternities,  he  sees  lio- 
thing  but  impenetrable  darkness  en  the  one  hand,  and  doubtt 
distrust  and  conjecturestill  more  perplexing  on  the  other.  Most 
gladly  would  he  take  an  observation,  as  to  whence  he  has  come, 
or  whither  he  is  going,  alas,  he  has  not  the  means;  his  telescope 
is  too  dim,-  his  compass  too  wavering,  his  plummet  too  shortl 
Nor  19  that  little  9pot,'liis  presedt'statef^one  whit  more  intdli- 
gible,  nnce  it  may  {m>ye  a  quibksand  that  majr  sink  in  a  ixk>^ 

*  See  Hypocrisy,  a  Satire  with  notes. 


m. 
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flMftl; from  Ins  feet;  it  canaffi>rdMm'nocert^TeekGnin|;yiis 
Id  tfiat  immeasurable  ocean  that  he  matf  have  traversed^  or  that 
atill  more  formidable  c»ie  that  \iemu9t\  an  awful  expedition, 
tbi^  is  accelerate  by  every  nioment  by  which  it  is  delayed4 
nether  is  the  outfit  less  gloomy,  or  less  forbidding  than  the 
*i«&yage  itself ;  thebark,  isa^offin;  the  destination^  darkness; 
and  the  helmsman,  death. 


CCLXXXIL 

CHRISTIANITY  has  been  emphatically  termed -the 
social  religion,  and  society  is  the  prop^  sphere  of  all  its 
duties,  as  the  ecliptic  is. of  the  sun.  Society  is  a  sphere  that 
demands  all  our  eneirgies,  and  deserves  all  that  it  demands. 
He  therefore  that  retires  to  cells  and  to  caverns,  to  stripes 
and  to  famine,  to  court  a  more  arduous  conflict,  and  to  win 
a  richer  crown,  is  doubly  deceived;  the  conflict  is  less,  the 
reward  is  nothing.  He  may  indeed  win  a  race,  if  he  can  be 
admitted  to  have  done  so,  who  had  no  competitors,  because 
he  chose  to  run  alone;  but  he  will  be  entitled  to  no  prize,^^ 
because  he  ran  out  of  the  course.  **  Who  hath  required  thU 
at  your  handsf-  This  single  question  ought  to  have  made 
the  ascetic  pause,  before  he  weaved  his  horse-hair,  or  platted 
his  thong.  Alas,  how  has  the  social  and  cheerful  spirit  of 
Christianity  been  perverted  by  fools  at  one  time,  and  by 
knaves  at  another ;  by  the  self-tormentors  of  the  cell,  or  the^ 
all  twmentors  of  the  conclave.  In  this  enlightened  age, 
i4^  despise  perhaps  the  absurdities  of  the  one,  a,nd  the  atro- 
dties  •  of .  the  other ;  the  day  is  gone  by  when  saints  could 
post' to  paradise  by  the  smack  of  their  own  whip,  as  if  virtue 
like  beauty  were  only  skin  deep,  and  devotion,  like  a  top, 
could  not  be  kept  up,  but  by  flogging;  as  though  the  joys  o^ 
heaven,  like  the  comforts  of  an  inn,  required  to  be  height- 
ehed  by  the  privations  of  the  journey,  and  the  ruggedne^s  of 
the  road.  But  after  we  have  lauglied  at  these  things,  let  lis 
look  a  little  seriously  at  ourselves.  Are  thei^e  iib  other 
words  ending  in  isnij  that  are  now  creating  as  ihahy  self- 


;**' 
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tomientors as  Catbolidsm  has  lost ?  are  t^iareiio Pcotestanis 
who  are  their  own  Popes?  and  are  there  no  dissenters  frcxD 
truth,  as  well  as  from  error?  are  there  none  whom  Calvio 
Jias  placed  upon  a  spiritual  {nnnaclc  far  more*  giddj  and 
aspiring  than  the  marble  pillar  of  St.  Simeon  ?  and  are  there 
none  whom  he  torments  with  the  scorpion-stings  of  a  dupm 
ten  times  more  horrible  than  the  whips  of  St.  I>oiiiinic ;  whQ 
have  perhaps  escaped  the  melancholy  of  madness,  only  by 
exchanging  it  for  the  presumption  of  pride,  denjring  that 
eternal  mercy  to  others,  of  wWch  they  themselves  also  once 
despaired,  as  though  that  were  a  fountdn  that  thirst  could 
diminish,  or  number  exhaust.  . 


CCLXXXIIL 

WARBUBTON  affirms  that  Oiere  never  was  a 
great  conqueror,  legislator,  or  founder  of  a  reli^on,  who  had 
not  a  mixture  of  enthusiasm,  and  policy  in  his  oompoation ; 
enthusiasm  to  influence  the  public  mind,  and  policy  to  direct 
it  As  I  mean  to  confine  myself,  in  this  article,  to  war,  and 
warriors,  I  think  it  right  to  premise  that  policy  is  a  much 
more  common  ingredient  in  such  characters,  than  enthusiasm. 
I  admit  that  in  some  particular  idios]mctasies,  as  for  instance 
in  that  of  Cromwell,  or  of  Mahomet,  this  heterogeneous 
mixture  may  have  been  combined,  but  even  then,  these  con^ 
tradictory  elements,  like  oil  and  vinegar,  required  a  constant 
state  oi  motion,  and  of  action,  to  preserve  their  coalescence ; 
in  a  state  of  inaction,  and  of  repose,  it  was  no  longer  an 
union,  but  the  policy  invariably  got  the  ascendancy  of  the 
enthusiasm.  WiUiam  the  Third,  on  the  ccmtrary,^  uid 
Washington,  united  three  great  essentials,  mucb  more  homo* 
geneoiis  than  those  insisted  on  by  Warburton;  courage^ 
coolness,  and  conduct ;  but  enthunasm  is  the  last  thing  I 
should  impute  to  either  of  these  men.  If  we  look  into 
White's  institutes  of  Tamerlane,  or  more  properly  speakingp: 
of  Tlmour  the  Lame,  we  shall  find  that  there  nev^  was  a- 
character  who  had  less  to  do  with  enthusiasm^  tbaa  Hm 
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,         ■  "    >  .    , 

Tartar  hero^  nor  that  desfdsed  it  more.     His  whole  progress 

was  but  one  patient  and  persevering  application  of  means  to 
(ends,  causes  to  consequences,  and  effects  to  results.  Widi- 
out  the  slightest  particle  of  any  thing  visionary  or  enthusi- 
astk  in  himself,  and  with  a  certain  quantum,  of  contempt 
for  these  qualities  in  others^  he  commenced  his  career  by 
bdng  a  lame  driver  of  ciamels,  and  terminated  it,  by.  reigning 
over  twenty-six  independent  principaTities.  Therefore  we 
niust  not  take  every  thing  for  gpspel,  that  comes  from  the 
pen  of  such  a  writer  as  Warburton^  who  on  one  occasion 
shuddered  at  the  sceptical  doctrines  of  antiquity,  as  sub- 
versive of  the  established  gods  of  Athens  II  But  to  return  to 
war,  and  warriors.  There  are  some  ideas  afloat  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  I  cannot  help  conceiving  to  be  both  ruinous  and 
wrong.  I  shall  not  despair  of  producing  my  own  convic- 
tions on  thb  subject,  with  that  portion  of.my  read^s,  who 
think  with  me,  that  every  war  of  mere  an^ition,  aggresucmy 
or  aggrandisement,  is  an  evil  both  hateful  and  degrading,^ 
who  think  it  a  niusance  that  ought  to  be  abated,  and  who 
abominate  every  thing  appertaining  thereto,  oc  connected 
therewith*  Considered  in.  the  abstract,  and  unconnected 
with  all  vdws  of  the  causes  for  which  it^may  be  undertaken, 
surely  war  is  an  evil  that  none  but  a  misanthrope  could  oon*^ 
scientiously  rejmce  in,  or  conustently  promote.  But  all  men- 
think  not  thus;  there  are  minds,  and  powerful  ones  too,  en^ 
dowed  with  a  right  feeling,,  on  every  other  subject,  who  seem^^ 
to  labour  under  scmie  mental  hallucination  on  this.  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  discover 
those  marvellous  efforts  of  talent,  gigantic  combinations  of 
ipom&t^  and  exundant  fertility  of  resource,  whidi  some  would 
persuade  us  are  essential  to  great  commanders,  and  confined 
to  them  alooe.^    But  setting  aside  the  truism,  that  fortune. 


mtim 


.  *  With  the  exception  of  Victor,  Maraiont,  and  Suchet,  all  the  modem 
Frem^li  generd?  have  been  men  of  no  very  splendid  intellectual  or  ad^ii 
•^titious  endowments ;  the  rudiments  of  all  thi^  know,  they  seem  to 
have  gained  in  the  ranlu,  and  to  have  gleaned  all  their  talents^  in  tile 
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tlroughblind,  has  often  led  the  most  sharp  sighted' hero  \a 
that  victory  which  he  would  have  lost  without  her,  what 
quaUties'  are  there  in  a  conqueror,  which  have  not  been  held 
in  common  by  the  captain  of  a  smuggler's  crew,  or  a  chief  ol 
banditti ;  the  powers  •of  these  latter  have  been  exhibited  on  a 
narrower  stage,  rewarded  by  a  less  illustrious  exaltation,  and 
recorded  in  a  more  inglorious  calendar.  With  some  few  excep- 

field  wherein  they  were  exerted.  In  ojie  respect  these  men  were  superior 
to  their  master^  but  it  was  on  a  poiot  where  courage  was  more.pron^N 
nent  than  talent;  they  smd  to  their  soldiers,  "come  on."    Their  master 
•ometimes  contented  himself  with  saying,  "go  on/'    N^K>leon  hnnsett 
had  great  talent,  and  to  deny  him  this  would  be  a  gross  libel  on  mwor 
kind;   it  would  be  no  less  than  an  admission  that  all  Eiffope  had  for 
fourteen  years  been  outfought  in  the  field,  and  outwitted  in  the  cabinet, 
by  a  blockhead.    But  when  we  have  allowed  him  talent,  we  have  al- 
lowed him  all  that  he  deserves.    I  confess  there  is  one  thmg  that  exdtes 
in  me  the  greatest  astonishment,  which  causes  me  to  wonder  with  ex* 
ceeding  wonder,  "  fi«jd\m  9Aut»art  $aunartioti«»09/*  and  that  is  the  drcumr 
stance  that  any  lover  of  rational  liberty,  or  constitutional  freedom 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world,  should  be  found  in  the  list  of  this 
man's  admirers.    To  every  thing  connected  with  freedom  he  was  the 
most  systematic  and  deliberate  foe  that  ever  existed  upon  the  face  of  the! 
earth.    No  human  being  was  ever  entrusted  with  such  ample  means, 
and  brilliant  opportunities  of  establishing  his  own  true  glory  and  ib» 
solid  happiness  of  others;  and  where  can  history  point  out  one  th^t  so 
foully  perverted  them  to  his  own  disgrace,  and  the  misery  of  his  fellour 
men.    He  has  been  described  by  one  who  witnessed  only  the  coni^ience- 
ment  of  his  career,  as  the  '^  child  and  champion  of  Jacobhiisitt,''  but  if 
he  were  the  chUd  of  Jacobinism,  he  was  the  champion  of  Despotism,  and 
those  who  wished  to  rivet  the  chains  of  slavery,  chose  a  paradoxical 
mode  of  forwarding  the  work,  by  opposing  the  workman.  This  therefoi^ 
is  the  man  whom  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart,  either  to  pity,  or  to 
praise.     Are  we  to  praise  him  for  that  suicidal  selfishness  that  dictated 
h\%  treachery  to  Spain,  and  his  march  to  Moscow?  are  we  to  pity  hiinf 
because  having  ceased  to  be  a  field-ofiScer,  he  could  not  begin  to  be  s 
philosopher,  but  having  books  to  read,  ample  .matter  to  reflect^  upSIU 
men  to  talk  to,  women  to  tiifie  with,  horses  to  ride,  and  equipages  to 
command,  he  died  at  last  of  ennui  upon  a  rock,  from  a  cause  not  fiie 
most  likely  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  pjitriot,  nor  the  regret  btlSH 
philanthropist?  it  was  this,<^that  Europe  would  not  supply  bun  wittanf 
more  throats  to  cut,  or  provinces  to  plunder. 
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tiDns  be  iK  the  ablest  general,  that  can  practise  the  greiatest  de-* 
Mt^  Bstid  support  it  by  the  greatest  violence ;  who  can  best 
develope  the  designs  of  others/  and  best  conceal  his  own ; 
1vh6  eaii  best  enact  both  parts  of  hypocrisy, /by  ^muldting  to 
he  what  he  is  not,  and  dissembling  that  which  be  is ;  per-^ 
suading  his  adversary  that  he  is  most  strong  wheil  he  is  md^ 
ireak,  and  hiost  weak,  when  he  is  in  fact  most  strong.  '  Heia 
not  to  b^  over  scrupulous  as  to  the  jusdce  of  his  cause,  for 
inight  is  his  right,  and  artillery  his  ai^umdtit ;  with  themaflce!^ 
weight  of  cours^e  thrown  into  the  scale,  there  ar^efew  re« 
qmntes  for  a  Jonathan  Wild,  or  a  Turpin,  that  are  not  equally 
necessary  for  a  Tippoo,  or  a  Tamerlane.  The  difFerenoe  is  lesa 
in  the  thmgs^  than  in  the  names.  Thus  the  callous  effrontery 
df  the  one,  beconies  the  coolest  presence  of  mind  in  the  othi^^ 
fraud  is  dignified  by  the  title  of  skiQ,  and  robbery  with;  that 
of  TCfquisidon.  To  plot  the  death  of  an  individual  is  a  con-i 
spiracy,  but  to  confederate  to'  destroy  a  people,  is  a  toahtipn;: 
and  pillage  and  murder  seem  to  lose  their  horrors,  in  pr^^ 
prc^rtion  to  the  magnitude  of  their  scale,  and  the  mult^ude 
of  their  victims.  But  a  consummate  captein  must  have  courlige^ 
or  at  least  be  thought  to  have  it,  for  courage,  Hkis  charity^' 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  he  is  by  common  consent  al«» 
fowed  to  sport  with  the  lives  of  others,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  no  value  for  iiis  own.  But  the  time  is. fast  appro^hing 
with  the  many,  and  now  is  with  the  few,  when  mere  military 
talent,  abstractedly  considered,  and  without. any  refei:enoe  to; 
the  ends  for  which  it  be  displayed,  will  hardly  securd ;  its 
possessor,  a  glory  more  long  lived  than  a  gazette,  or  a  n^etno* 
rial  more  splendid  than  a  sign*post.  The  fact  is  that  pps« 
terity  has  and  will  appreciate  the  merit  of  great  commanders, 
not  by  the  skill  with  which  they  have  handled  their  toqls, 
but  by  the  uses  to  which  they  have  applied  thiem.  But  sup-» 
pose  we  were  to  grant  that  the  art  of  cutting  throats  were  a 
very  difficult  art,  yet  even  then  the  merits  of  this  art  must  be 
measured,  not  by  its  difficulty,  but  by  its  utility ;  and  the 
vaiUe  of  the  remedy  must  be  adjusted  by  the  propriety,  of 
toe  application ;  but  in  resorting  to  such  a  remedy  as  war^  I 
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suspect  it  will  be  found  that. all  the  difficulties  of  snA  pUeii 
botomy  belong.to  the  patient,  but  the  facilities  to  the  sur- 
geon.   Mere  martild  glory,  independent  of  all  consideratioiis 
as  to  the  necessity  and  the  justice  of  our  arn)8,  is  now  fiist 
desoenduig^  with  many  other  worn  out  fooleries,  to  the  tomb 
6f  all  die  Capulets,  where  attended  by  bankrupt  agents,  dis- 
gorged contxactors,  and  starving  oommiwuies,  let  us  pray 
that  with  all  due  military  honours,  it  may  be  speedily  buried 
and  embalmed;    let  hireling  poets  indite  its  dirge,  and 
meddling  monks  say  masses  for  its  soul.     AH  wars  of  inter- 
ference arising  from  an  officious  intrusion  into  the  concerns 
of  othar  states,  all  wars  of  ambition  carried  on  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ag^raiidizement,  and  all  wars  of  aggression  under- 
taken far  the  purpose  of  forcing  an  assent  to  this  or  that  set 
of  religious  opnioos,  all  such  wars  are  criminal  in  their  very 
outset,  and  hisrre  hjfpocrisy  {at  their  common,  base.    ^First 
there  is  the  hypocrisy  of  encumbering  our  neighbour  with  an 
officiousness  c^  help,  that  pretends  his  good,  but  means  our 
own ;    then  there  is  the  hypocrisy  of  ambition,  where  some 
restless  and  grasfung  potentate,  knowing  that  he  is  about  to 
injure  and  insult,  puts  forth  a  Jesuitical  preamble,  purporting 
that  he  himself  has  been  first  insulted,  and  injured ;  but  na- 
tions have  the  jnstest  cause  to  feel  a  fear  that  is  real,  when 
such  begin  to  express  a  fear  that  is  feign/ed.     Then  comes^ 
the  hypocrii^  of  those  who  wou2d  persuade  us  that  to  kill/ 
bum,  and  destroy,  for  consdence  sake,  is  an    acceptable 
service,  and  that  reli^n  is  to  be  supported  by  trampling 
und^r  foot  those  primary  principles  of  love,  charily  and  for- 
bearance^ without  which  it  were  better  to  have  none.    Lastly, 
comes  a  minor  and  subordinate  hypocrisy,  common  ta  th& 
three  kinds  I  have  stated  aboine ;    I  mean  that  of  those  w^o 
pretend  most  deeply  to  deplore  the  miseries  of  war,  and  wita 
even  weep  over  them,  with  the  tdars  of  the  crocodile,  but 
who  will  not  put  a  stop  to  war,  although  they  have  the 
means,  because  they  find  their  own  private  aoeount  in  con- 
tinuing it,  from  the  emoluments  it  bestows,  and  fnxm  the 
patronage  it  confers.    Like  Fdbius,  they  also  profli  i^  ddag. 
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*  cunctando  restUuere  reniy^  hut  they  do  so  with  avcry  dif-; 
ferent  motive,  not  to  restore  the  shattered  fortunes  of  their 
country,  but  thrir  own.  Neidier  must  we  foi^,  in  this 
view' of  our  subject,  the  raw  and  ignorant  recruit,  w]K>m  to 
delude  and  to  kidnap,  a  whole  system  of  fraud  and  hypocrisy 
is  marshalled  out  and  arrayed ;  The  grim  idol  of  war  is 
tricked  but  and  flounced  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
the  neighing  steed  awaits' her  nod,  music  attends  her  foot- 
steps,  and  jollity  caters  at  her  board ;  but  no  sooner  is  the 
sickle  exchanged  for  the  sword,  and  the  fell  contract  ngnedit 
than  he  finds  that  this  Bellona  whom  he  h^  wooed  as  a  god-^ 
dess  in  courtship,  turns  out  to  be  a  daemon  in  possession,^ 
that  terror  is  her  constant  purveyor,  and  that  her  alternate 
caterers  are  privation  and  waste;  that  her  sojourn  is  with  the 
slain,  and  her  abode  with  the  pestilence,  that  her  fasckiations 
are  more  fatal  than  those  of  the  basilisk,  that  her  brightest, 
smile  is  danger,  and  that  her  warmest  embrace  is  deatfi.  fiut 
we  are  told  that  civilization  marches  in  the  rear  of  conquest, 
and  that  barbarous  nadons  have  received  this  boon  at  least, 
from  the  refined  and  polished  blades  of  their  victors.  But 
this  argument  in  favour  of  war,  may  I  trust,  be  neutralized, 
by  the  consideration  that  the  strongest  hands  have  not  always 
been  united  to  the  brightest  heads ;  for  the  rudest  nations 
have  in  their  turn  retaliated  on  the  most  refined,  and  fixnn  a 
darkness  more  dense  than  that  of  Egypt,  the  thunderbolt  of 
victory  has  been  elicited,  as  the  brightest  lightning  from  the 
blackest  cloud.  Greece  has  twice  surrendered  her  indepen- 
dence and  her  liberties  to  masters  in  every  thing,  but  force 
far  inferior  to  herself;  the  first  treated  her  as  a  mistress,  the 
second  as  a  slave.    And  imperial  Rome^  herself,  in  her' 

•  "  No  Freedom  no,  I  will  not  tdl 

How  Rome,  before  thy  weeping  face 
With  heaviest  sound  a  Giant  Statue  fell ; 
Pushed  by  a  wild  and  artless  race 
From  off  its  wide  ambitious  base: 
When  Time  hh  northern  sons  of  spoil  awoke. 

And  every  Uended  work  of  strength  and  grace^ 
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high  and  palmy  state  when  in  the  proudest  posse^on  of  all 
the  arts  of  €a<:A  Minerva,  was  doomed  in  her  turn  to  be  tlie 
prey  of  a  savage  horde  that  despised  both,/ and  studied 
neither.     But  if  the  argument  I  am  combating  ever  had  any 
force,  it  could  only  have  been  when  knowledge  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  the  world  in  its  childhood.     The  general  spread 
of  civilization,  by  commerce,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts,  those 
•  legitimate  daughters  not  of  war  but  of  peace,  not  of  the 
vulture,  but  of  the  halcyon,  these  are  the  blessings  that  will 
make  the  hardiest  advocate  shrink  froin  recommending  war- 
fare as  a  present  instrument  of  civilization ;   particularly  in 
an  era  that  presents  us  with  means  far  more  grateful,  elegant, 
and  efficacious,  an  era  when  we  have  the  safety-lamp  of 
sdence  to  resort  to,  a  lamp  that  gives  us  all  the  light,  but 
none  of  the  conflagration.     In  fact  the  demoralizing  ten- 
dencies of  war  are  so  notorious,  that  to  insist  upon  them 
would  be  to  insult  the  understanding  of  my  readers,  and  to 
purchase  refinement  at  the  expence  of  virtue,  would  be  to 
purchase  .tinsel  at  the  price  of  gold    The  most  peace-loving 
minister  that  ever  governed  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  decidedly 
declared,  that  even  the  most  successful  war  often  left  a  people 
more  poor,  always  more  profligate  than  it  found  them.  Where 
a  nation  rises  with  one  consent  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  op- 
pression either  from  within  or  from  without,  all  fair  conce&* 
nons  having  been  proposed  in  vain^  here  indeed  we  have  a 
motive  that  both  dignifies  the  effort,  and  consecrates  the  sue** 
cess ;  here  indeed  the  most  peaceable  sect  of  the  most  peace- 
able reli^on  might  conscientiously  combine.  But  alas  how  few 
wars  have  been  justified  by  such  a  principle,  and  how  few 
warriors  by  sucH  a  plea;    and  when^  they  have,  how  uo* 
fortunate  have  they  usually  been   in  the  chdice  of  dieir 
leaders;   in  the  motley  mob  of  conquerors,  and  of  captains 
how  few  Washingtons  or  Alfreds  shall  we  find.  The  children 



With  many  a  rude  reputed  stroke, 
And  many  a  savage  yell  to  thousand  fragments  broke." 

CMm^  Ode  U  Freedom. 
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of  those  days,  wnen  the  world  was  ycnmg^  rude  us  the  times 
they  lived  in,  and  rash  at  once  from  ignorance  and  from  in- 
e>cperience,  amused  themselves  with  the  toys  and  the  trum- 
pets, the  gewgaws  and  the  glitter  of  war.     Btit  we  who  Eve 
in  the  matUrijty  of  things,  who  to  the  kilowledge  of  ^the  pre- 
sent, add  a  retrospectioh  of  the  past,  wd  who  alone  can  fmrly 
be  termed  the  untienUjOx  be  said  to  live  in  ik^  olden  tkne, 
we,  I  trilst,  are  no  longer  to  be  deluded  or  befooled  by  thrs 
brilliant  but  baleful  meteor,' composed  of  vi^onary  good,  b|it 
of  substantial  evil.    We  live  in  the  manhood  and  in  the  full- 
ness c^  timO)  and  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  of  reason? 
triumphs  blight  as  bloodless,  these  are  the  proper  busihess 
and  the  boast  of  those,  who  having  put  away  childish  tfamgs, 
are  becQming  men.     There  are  some   that  with  bracufiu: 
gravity  will  iifc^m  us,  that  as  wars  have  ever  been,  they 
must  oa  that  account  continue  to  be;    but  they  might  as 
well  assert  that  the  imbecillity  and  ignorance  that  marked 
the  conduct  of  our  forefathers,  those  andent  modernsy  who 
live4  in  t^  infancy  of  thewbrid,  and  in  the  childhood  of 
time,  must  and  doth  exist  at  present,  becduse  it  existed  thiei^ 
With  one  solitary  exception,  aU  warfare  is  built  upon  hypo- 
crisy ^  (uMng  upon  ignorance;  ignorance  it  was  that  lent  sue* 
cess  to  Mahcnnet's  miracles,  and  to  Cromwell's  cant.     For 
lack  of  knowledge  a  people  is  destroyed,  and  knowledge 
alone  it  is,  that  is  worthy  of  holding  the  freest  minds  in  the 
firmest^thraldom.    Unlike  those  of  the  warrior,  the  triumphs 
.  of  knowledge  derive  all  their  lustre,  not  f^om  the  evil  they 
have  produced,  but  from  the  good ;   Tier  successes  and  her 
conquests  are  the  common  property  of  the  world,  and  suc- 
ceeding ages  will  be  the  watchful  guardians  of  the  rich 
legacies  she  bequeaths.     But  the  trophies  and  the  titles  of 
the  conqueror  are  on  the  quick  march  to  oblivion,  and  amid 
that  desolation  where  they  were  planted,  will  decay.    For 
what  are  the  triumphs  of  war,*  planned  by  ambition,  exe- 

*  Speaking  of.  the  conqueror,  the  inspired  writer  observes  that  "  before 
him  the  land  is  as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  behind  him  as  the  desolate  wilder^ 
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cuted  by  violenoey  and  eoBsumnntted  fay  devastation,  the 
means  are  the  sacrifice  of  the  miuiy,  ^  end,  the  faloaled 
aggrandizement  of  the  few.  Khowle^;e  has  put  a  stop  to 
diyaby,  as  she  one  day  will  to  war,  and  Cervantes  has 
laughed  out  cf  the  field  diose  sdf-constituted  kgidators  that 
carried  the  sword  but  not  the  9cal£k  ef  justice,  and  who 
wore  mounted  and  mailed.  I  am  no  advocate  for  a  return 
of  this  state  of  things ;  but  when  that  heroic  and  chivalric 
spirit  won  abroad,  when  men  volunteered  on  dangers  for  the 
{^)od  of  others,  without  emolument^  and  laid  down  the  sword 
when  that  for  which  they  resortec^to  it  was  ovenxune,  thai 
indeed  a  measure  of  respect  and  admiration  awaited  them, 
and  a  feeling,  honourable  to  both  parties,  was  entortuned. 
But  is  it  not  both  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  transfer  this  re- 
spect and  esteem  to  those  who  make  a  trade  of  warfare,  and 
who  barter  for  blood?  who  are  as  indifferent  as  the  sword 
they  draw,  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  drawn,  who  put  on 
the  badge  of  a  master,  wear  his  livery,  and  receive  his  pqr« 
Where  all  is  mercenary,  nothing  can  be  magnanimous;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  have  the  slightest  respect  for  an  animated 
mass  of  machinery,  that  moves  alike  at  the  voice  of  a  dnuo^ 
or  a  despot :  a  trumpet,  or  a  tjrrant :  a  fife^  (nt  a  fool. 


tteiV  and  that  poet  who  drank  deepest  of  the  sacred  stream,  has  the 

foilowhig  lines : 

*'  They  err  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  overruri 
Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  wui. 
Great  cities  by  assault ;  what  do  these  worthies 
But  rob  and  spoil,  bunu  slaughter,  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations,  neighbouring,  or  remote. 
Made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 
Than  those  their  conquerors ;  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin,  wheresoever  they  rove. 
And  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  destroy ; 
Then  swell  with  pride,  and  must  be  titled  gods. 
Till  conqueror  Death  discovers  them  scarce  men. 
Rolling  in  brutish  vices  and  deformed, 
Tioleiit  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward." 

MauMiLToy, 


REMARKS 

*    ON  THB 

TALENTS  OF  LORDBYRON, 


AND  THB 


'^mttttuit»  of  iSoti  3uan. 


Aui  nunus  unpurus,  minus  aut  jueondui,  adeito^ 
£t  minus  ezundans  ftlle,  mlnusve  sale ; 

£t  culpare  tottn,  piget  et  laodare,  Camcenam, 
Malenem,  Daemon  stnudt;— Apollo,  Modos. 


TRA1I8LATI0K. 

Or  less  impure,  or  less  attmctiTe  sing, 
And  less  of  wit,  or  less  of  rancour  bring ; 
It  grieves  to  reprobate,  it  grieves  to  praise. 
The  Theme  a  Daemon  lent,  a  Q^A  die  Lays. 


i 


COMITI  DE  M  . . . . 

SUMMO  INTER  GALLOS  DUCI, 
ERUDITISSIMO  BElPVfiLICM  LITERARUM  CIVI 


TiBi,  et  Nctu  et  Nobilitate,  non  minu 

quam  Mavorte   et  MinervA,  insigni,  hoc  opusc 

him  inscribo.     Minime  spero  aliqtdd  in  his  char 

inesse,  quodvel  delectare  poterit,  velprodesse  aeto  of: 

ingenio,  qui  omnia  perlegit;  qtuse  per  legit,  ^  ^  ^ 

Known. 

niscitur ;  qtUB  reminiscitur,  inteUexit.  Olin^j^^^ 
ter  lituos  et  tubas  congrediebamur ;  ferve^tx  of 
hella,  nihilominus  non  frigebant  MustB  ;  nee  ' 

Aqmlas,  Hieroscly^itaniUM  illud  vaJedictum  co^ 
clamabant — "  iMra^cuvuiLn^  Mavorti 
las,  ApoUinea.  Patriam,  togatus  exornes,  quam 
armatus,  defendisti ;  oUm  ense,  nunc  consiliis 
conspiciendus.  Nostri  non  immefnor,  Vive, 
Valeque. 


Londini^  Nov.  15,  An.  SaL  1810. 
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ON 


DON  JUAN. 


It  has  been  asked  why  this  very  extraotdinary  Poetii  of: 
Don  Juan  remains  unnoticed,  by    those   on   whom  this 
office  more  peculiarly  devolves:    The  reasons  are  known 
hy  nmmy^  but  they  will  he  avowed  by  none.    This  consider|^ 
lion  must  be  my  excuse  for  intruding  on  a  departn^ent  of 
literature,  which  I  would  willingly  have  left  to  abler  hands. 
In  fact,  I  have  been  more  occupied  of  late,  in  writing  whut 
others  may  criticise,  than  in  critidsing  what  others  may 
write.    This  little  effort,  therefore,  is  the  hafity  production 
of  such  mcmients  as  I  couU  snatch  from  a  much  larger  un- 
dertaking, on  the  prosecution   of  which  I  have  expended^ 
some  time  Und  thought;  but  to  what  purpose,  others  must 
jud^    His  Lordship  will,  in  all  likelihood,  either  not  read 
jdiese  remarks,  or  if  he  does,  he  will  despise  them.     The 
contelmpt  however  will  noi  be  redpracal;-r-had  his  L(^* 
ship  been  a  puny  champion,  I  would  not  have  selected  a 
shaft  finm  the  quiver,  nor  a  pMIe  fix>m  the  Innook.    Hi« 
Lorddbip  will  be  suij>rised  to  find,  however,  that  the  opiniou 
hef9  advanced  on  his  po^od  achievements,  are  the  gaoera) 


/ 


t 

i  shoald  fhej  turn  out  to  be  Adjust  as  they  are  ge^  ^' 
would  it  then  become  his  Loftlsliip  to  despise  them  ?*    * 
.  conceive  that  to  be  true  greatness,  which  would  not  be 
^/%r2fdS/ accused,  for  the  sake  of  others ;  nor  truhfj  for  its  own. 
I  admit  that  there  are  a  few  who  think  that  some  of  the  ob« 
jectionable  parts  of   Don  Juan  are  reclaimed  by  others 
that  are  both  beautiful  and  faultless.    But  alas  t  the  poison 
is  general,  the  antidote  particular;    the  ribaldry  and  the 
obscenity  will  be  understood  by  the  mam/;  the  profundity 
and  the  sublimity  will  be  duly  appreciated,  wSy  by  the  few. 
We  might  also  add,  that  as  disease  is  more  contagious  than 
health  in  the  natural  world,  so  in  the  moral,  vicious  pro- 
pensities are  stronger  than  those  that  are  virtuous.    As  his 
Lordship  has  threatened  us  with  ten  cantos  more  of  Don 
Juan,  in  case  the  two  before  us  should  hejhvourably  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  I  shall  relate  a  little  anecdote  in  hopes 
that  he  will  profit  by  the  hint  it  conta^s.    The  witty  iady 
L.    on    being   reproved   by  some  one,  for    having  Don 
Juan  in  her  library,  replied,   <<0h  but  you  don^t  see  in 
what  good  company  I  have  placed  him  ;^'  on  lookihg  again, 
it  was  Ibund  that  her  Ladyship  had  put  the  volume  between 
Young  and  Cowper ; — *^  As  Don  Juto,''  continued  she,  "  is 
but  a  youth  as  yet,  and  vastly  agreeable,  I  have  put  bim 
4^re,  f n  hopes  of  his  reformation.^'* 

itk  the  review  of  so  stupendous  a  sulyect  as  the  taleiM;  of 
Lord  Bj^n,  and  so  interesting  a  one  as  the  tendeneiee  of 
such  t^ent,  it  will  be  out  of.  my  power  to  confine  tyiyself 
intirely  to  Don  J\ian ;  my  remarks  will  sometimes  be  gene-  ' 
ral,  and  sometime  particulair;  never  p^^oii^a/,  except  Fh^re 
it  IS  imposinble  to  separiste  the  poet  from  his  theme. 

hard  Byron  might  have  been  not  only  the  be^t^  but  ,tl^ 
greatest  poet  of  past  or  present  times,  with  the  ^exception 
cf  Shakspeare  alcmel  he  has  chosen  to  be  the  fino^  jBii^ 

•     *  -  » 

chieV(Hi8  and  dangeroas  without  aiiy  exception.     His  Muse 
possesses  the  precise  quantum  xxf  evil^  to  effect  the  greatest 


)  '  u  e 
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^uld  irm^mfrom  that  irWdie  a^  dist^cfiTe;  wevQ^^ 
^iwt  which  is  dtw^^oiw,haTiDa,t  kitt;  weic  it  niore^aiiii 
Syr»  to  allure,  a  Circe  to  intoxa  be  igected.  Th^  imi 
c^ve  that  the  fatal  coast  is  coverjugting  to  do  hori&^i  &» 
to  attempt  to  illustrate  this  phjliaed  to  do  good :  hut  tfatt 
world,  by  any  comparison^fer  poisottinth  thehandrfian 
Aould  depict  it  as  an^  a  goblet  of  cJirystalandof  gold^ 
tion,  that^^g  tEe'palttte,  remain  on  the  stcmnacb^  and  d^u^ 
late  through  the  yeihs.  ' 

Truly  we  Hye  in  precious  times  at  present ;  we  hare  a 
Carlisle  with  his  dram  for  the  igncnrant,  and  his  Lorddiip 
with  his  liqueur  for  the  enBghtened;  pcnsons  -ptemidy 
adapted  to  their  respectiye  redpents;  both  equally  sure; 
and  equally  dangerous;  but  diffmng  fixxn  eaidi  other,  only 
as  the  grape  from  the  grainy  or  thefw^  from  the  Jwdper^ 

Francis  Quarles  must  have  been  a  prophet,-  as  well  as  a 
poet,  or  he  could  not  thus  have  fhlfiDed  the  AnMe  €3&ce  cX 
the  Yates y  and  antidpated  in  the  ^istteetith  century,  the  glo« 
ries  of  the  nineteenth  !  ^^Redeunt  Saturnia  Regnaf 

i 

*^  Our  coblezi  shall  translate  their  toult 

From  caves  obscure  and  shady. 
We'll  make  Tom  T— —  as  good  as  my  Lord, 

And  Joan  as  good  as  my  Lady. 
VTeH  crush  and  fling  the  marriage  ring- 

Into  the  Roman  See ; 
We'll  ask  no  bandS)  but  e*6n  dap  hands. 

And  hey !  then  up  go  we  t  P* 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  JOur  subject.  Like  ^akspeaxe, 
who  alone  has  surpassed  Mm,  the  genius  of  Lo^  Bynm 
inuist  not  be  tried'by  the  estatdished  and  ordinaiy  canons 
cf  mfidsm.  '  Su<ch  writers  can  make  rules,,  vatber  l^isii 
follow  them:r  like  tile  ipeidc«(^GhimbcNriiz2o/ 
they  rise  above  iU^melidtired  v^iilisK)^,  and  ordit^^ 
tators  guess  at  Uieir  bc^|lit,  chidSy  by  their  iindiili^  te 
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$SPK^e  MM;   they  nite  ii^ut  to  be  Adjust  as  they  are  ge^*''* 
#tltex%  whUfc  Ihoy  can  aioerfiis  Lorfstiip  to  despise  them  ?««^ 
tmi^  which,  they  oannot  ^  greatness,  which  would  not  be  *  < 
liraak  through  all  rul6s  0  of  others ;  nor  Iruk/^  for  its  own. 
and  despsed)  yet  it  must  ^^  who  think  that  some  of  the  ob- 
BHty  accord  well  enough  wiiTuan  are  reclaimed  by  others 
but  subordinate  genius  of  aiiUless.    But  alas  t  the  poison      , 
etmoentrate  it:  but  a  mind  like  thfu^^he  ribaldry  and  the     ' 
Byron,  is  restless  and  impatient  of  critical  co.«w^f^Q^*|^    I 
mitation.     **  JEHuai  infdix  angusto  in  limine^     It  so^rs 
miboye  WQslti  barriers,  and  beyond  theni,  only  to  secure  a 
mettre  exteitttve  f^ime,  a  more  exalted  admiration ;  like  a 
hcMTse  of  the  bluest  blood,  true  genius  never  shews  itsdf 
to  such  an  advantage  as  in  the,  moment,  of  her  escapade 
fiom  <J1  restraint  of  rein  and  of  curK 

In  the  order  <£  inlocesrion^  poetry  eerti^nly  preceded  2JX 
rules  and  canons  about  it ;  and  a  Homer  has  made  an  Ari^ 
toCle,  although  an  Aristotle  has  never  yet  made  a  Homer.  la 
&6t  the  most  brilliant  conquests  of  the  poet,  no  less  thi^  of 
the  hero,  have  been  adneved  either  befcnre  rules,  or  without 
them.  Burns  knew  but  little  of  Bentley ;  and  Shakspeare^  still 
less  of:  Longinus ;  and  Alexander  had  conquered  the  wcnrld^ 
long  before  Polybius  had  told  him  how  to  accomfdish  it 
There  are  Hannibals  in  &o& ..  department^  who  scorn  to 
learn  the  art  of  writing  from  the  commentators,  or  of  fight- 
ing from  the  rhetoridans.  The  stupendous  powers  of  a 
Byron  can  charm  not  only  without  all  rules  of  criticism, 
and  what  is  far  more  deplorable^  qfmoraUiffy  but  even  againH 
Aem;  Deep  as  he  has  difqped  his  pen  into  vie?,  he  rhas 
dipped  it  still  deeper  into  iipmortality,  and  he  must  aiid 
will  continue  to  be  read  and  admired,  in .  spite  aJ^ke  of  our 
viliiipeB«tiaDs,,and  of  bisoim  definqUieiiciio^  Al^s.  1  we  en^ 
Inm  not  the  fiend^Ske  satis&ctioii»  (it£  suoh  it  be)  ^if  sUpti^, 
on^  to  mid^;  of  flashing,  cmly  to  destroy.  His  bea«|is 
aiea  beacon  setup  by  the  Gebiug  of  evil ;  a  bepMsm  tbiH 
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g^^fould  wamaft,/h)m  that  wUob  is^^o/e^  onfy  tadeo6^:U8ll» 
^' that  which  is  dangerous ;  faaTing  a  false  light  to  amuse/^a 
^  $7i«»  to  allure,  a  Circe  to  intoxicate ;  lest  we  should  per* 
o^ve  thai  the  fatal  coast  is  covered  wi&  wredcs.i  *Were  w^ 
to  attempt  to  illustrate  this  phenomenon  of  the  >^  intellectual 
wodd,  by  any  comparison  drawn  from  the  neural,  we 
should  depct  it  as  an  unclassed  and  non-descript  ooncrea- 
timi^  that  can  wallow  like  the  quadruped,  or  etmg  like  the 
serpent,  or  soar  like  die  eagle;  prodo^hg,  however,  a 
senaation  of  the  subfime  in  the  spectators ;  the  tnvariable 
effect  of  that  which  is  at  once  both  beautiful,  and  terrible, 
and  new. 

The  invention  of  printing  has  given  this  author's  efforts 
omnipresence  his  own  invention  has  insured  tliem  durabi- 
lity* He  has  therefore  committed  that  wbidi  lie  cannot 
effiwe,  he  has  uttered  that  which  he  cannot  recal.  ^^  Fugit 
irrevocabik  verbum.*'*  How  much  are  such  authors  to  be 
pkied  if  they  have  feeling ;  how  imuch  more  if  they  have  none. 
There  is  A  Greattr  Teacher  than  any  critic^  and  a  sterner 
one  too ;  there  is  an  awful  moment  when  sudi  a  monitor 
might  whisper  r  "  You  have  manifested  the  possession  of  the 
highest  talent,^  only  by  the  lowest  perversion  of '  it ;  and  iub 
fSur  as  this  world  is  concerned ;  whatever  may  be  the  measure 
of  your  remorse,  or  the  paroxysms  of  your  despair,  two 
inexorid)Ie  necessities  now  await  yon ;  one  part  of  you  is 
going  where  it  must  cease  to  benefit  your  fellow  men ;  an- 
odier  part  of  you  must  remain^  where  it  cannot  cease  to 
injure  them." 

The  poem  opens  with  some  very  vapid  and  inharmonious 
lines,  not  at  all  unworthy  of  the  meerest  driveHer  of  the 
day ;  idl  that  we  can  discover  fi'ono  them  is,  that  his  Lord* 
shqp  has  a  very  comf(H*table  contempt  (or  the  whole  herd 
of  Heroes  and  of  Conquerors,  "  Who  0ed  their  sign-pc^ 
tJien^'  09  Wdleeley  mw^  and  whom  his  Lordship  canr  hardly 
pardon,  for  occupying  some  litde  of  that  public  attention 
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whiflh  he  would  so  willingly  engroM  to  himaelf^     <^  Firte 
vMan  per  crai'-' 

i: 

'<  I  want  a  hefo :  an  uncommon  want, 
Wbea  every  yeiir  and  month  sends  forth  a  new  one, 

TiU»  after  cloying  the  gazettes  with  cant. 
The  age  discovers  he  is  not  the  true  one ; ' 

Of  incfa  as  these  I  should  not  care  tp  vaunt, 
1*11  therefore  take  our  ancient  friend  Don  Juan,  ;  \  / 

Wc  all  have  seen  him.  in  the  Pantominp  . .    ,  .  ) 

Sent  to  the  devil|  somewhat  ere  his  tip;ie.  ,     ,, 

II. 

Vernon,  the  butcher  Cumberland,  Wolfe,  Hawke, 
Prince  Ferdinand,  Granl^,  Burgoyne,  Kcppel,  How<^ 

Svil  and  good,  have  had  their  titlie  of  talk, 
And  fiU'd  their  8^-po8ls  then,  like  Well^sky  now  ; 

Xach  in  tbdr  turn  like  Banquo's  monarchs  stalk. 
Followers  of  fame,  <'  nine  farrow*'  of  that  sow  : 

France,  too,  had  Buonaparte  and  Dumourier , 

Becorded  in  the  Moniteur  and  Courier. 

III.      ' 

fiamavo,  Brissot,  Condoroet,  Mirabeau, 
PetuNi,  OooCz,  Danion,  Maiat,  La  Fayette, 

Were  French,  and  famous  people,  as  we  know ; 
And  there  were  others,  scarce  forgotten  yet, 

Joobert,  Hoche,  Marceau,  Lannes,  Dessaix,  Moreau, 
With  many  of  the  military  set, 

Esflsedingly  remarkable  at  times. 

But  not  at  all  adapted  to  my  rhymes. 

Nelson  was  once  Britannia's  god  pf  war, 

And  still  should  be  so,  but  the  tide  is  turnM ; 
There's  no  more  to  be  said  of  Trafalgar,  ^        ^ 

"Tb  with  our  hero  quietly  inum'd  : 
Because  the  army V  grown  more  popular,  .    .      ..i 

At  which  the  naval  people  are  coneem'd :  ... 

Besides,  the  Prince  is  all  for  the  land-service. 
Forgetting  Duncan,  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jervis." 

7  The  abimrdity  of  the  two  last  lines  of  our  quqcatjqii  will, 
i^  evident  to  all  our  readers;   the  complaint  Xi^ymo^ 
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insinuate  against  a  certain  Illustrious  Parsonage,  is  both 
misapplied,  nustimed,  and  misplaced  :  but  tlus  OHoes  of 
writing  satires  in  Italy, 

^*  On  ^  GenHemen  of  Bngtani  who  five  at  hovM  at  eoie^* 
Yet  gometimes  dure  to  venture  Km^ihe  dwgert  qf  the  seat*^* 

After  a  few  more  of  his  Lordship's  usual  preHmmarjr 
sarcasms,  <^  de  omnibus  rebus,  et  quibusdam  aliis^  we 
enter  on  those  {t^ree  importcmt  particulars,  equally  neces- 
sary  in  the  developement  of  the  hero,  as  of  the  high* 
wayman ;  namely,  the  bhtljijf  parei^&>  asod^education 
Don  Juan.  Vi^e  ^hdl'^her^ter  find  that  his 
fits  him  out  for  his  voyage  through  life,  with  a  plentiful 
scardty  of  principle,  whidi  defect  is  however  made  up,  by 
a  compensating  quantum  of  courage.  The  peinsonal  en« 
dowments  of  vigour  and  of  form,  belong  to  Don  Juan,  of 
course,  by  the  hereditary  right  of  all  heroes^  f|om  the 
Adi3Ie^  of  Homer,  dewn  to  the  Ludfer  of  Milton*  In 
fact  Ins  Lordship's  receipt  for  a  hero  is  both  a  short,  and 
a  strong  one;  but  he  has  cast  so  many  trom  the  sam€ 
crudble,  that  we  are  almost  tired  of  them  :  hk  reoript 
wouild  seem  to  be  this : — Let  your  hero  have  no  value  for 
his  own  Ufe,  soul,  or  character;  and  cm  the  straiigtb  of 
this,  let  him  be  {Hivikged  to  mdce  as  free  as  he  pleases  with 
the  lives^  souls,  etad  characters  of  others.  Secundum  arkm 
poeticamjlat  heros. 

Now  it  is  difficult  txy  say  which  writer  is  the  most 
daiigeioijRiy  and  which  pen  the  most  demoralising;  that 
whi(^  makes  vice  respectable,  or,  that  which  makes 
virtue  ridiculous.  His  Lordship  has  saved  us  the 
trouble  of  the  solution,  as  far  at  least  as  relates  to  hin^ 
sdf ;  for  he  has  uniformly  attempted  both.  As  the 
d!arkest  vice  will  be  in  some  degree  redeemed  and  res- 
eued  from  our  utter  contempt,  if  surrounded  by  quali* 
ties  that  are  brilhant  and  imposing;  so  also  the  behest 
virtue  will  hardly  bear  to  be  associated  with  circumstatioett 
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that  are  degrading  and  familiar,  without  risk  of  losing 
sDmething  of  our  reverence,  and  our  esteetti.  In  the  spleli* 
dour  of  a  brave  despair  it  is,  that  we  lose  sight  for  a  mo^ 
ment  of  the  revolting  villanies  of  a  Macbeth,  or  a  Richard; 
and  on  the  contrary,  although  Socrates  was  equally  calm 
ttod  resigned,  when  he  received  the  contents  of  [^antippe's 
uterisil,  as  when  he  accepted  the  poisoned  bowl  of  the 
Areopagus,  yet  we  find  it  as  difficult  to  refrain  frpni  a  smile 
id  tbe  once  case,  as  from  a  tear  in  the  other.  'Cour4ge^ 
.^erefbre,  either  pj^iaW^Mtc  all  danger,  or  moralf 

v,  iiJMlJafjbing  ali  opinion,  seems  ^:^;,thfii$^  cardinal -virtue 
in  the  poeti<ial  creed  of  his  Lordship,  which,  tfie.cbfnty 
i&  the:  creed  of.  the  Christian,  is  supposed  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.'  But  the  conclusion  is  as  false  in  the  one  ca^se^ 
as  in  the  other ;  for  the  true  meaning  of  the  scriptural  pas- 
sage .'ha|^)ens  to  be,  that  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  ans^ 
ia  other  people^  not  in  ourselves;  and  as  to  that  cournge 
Which  his  L(»*dship  has  invariably  given  his  heroes^  as  a 
'compensation  for  so  many  defects;  it  is  manifest  that  thif^^ 
^pality  abstractedly  coii^dered,  must  be  a  negative  one, 
'For  although  mere  courage  will  make  a  good  man  bcftter^ 
it  invariably  makes  a  bad  man  worse.  This  qqaUty  is  to 
<he  mind  just!  what  the.  manure  is  to  the  soil ;  it  Tpiil  in* 
crease  the  crop;  but  whether  it  be  of  tliorns  or  oi  thistles^ 
or  of  wheat  and  of  wine^  will  depend  not  on  the  manure 
ihat  is: spread,  biit  on  the  seed  that  is  sown.  .  .y. 

:.c  W^  come  now  to  the:  parentage  and  education  of  Don 
iJiian;  Such  subjects  give  ample  scope  to  his  Lordship's 
'Jifuse,ito  disport  herself  eithcs*  in  the  narrow  nooks,  and 
'€$fbdJced  creeks  of  private  scandal,  or  in  the  more  enlarg^ 
'jsea  ;oC  public  animadversion^  ^^  In  utrumque  paratusT 
-liKe  .diall  not  gratify  his  Lordship  by  .withdrawii^ 
4b«  veil;  from  the  character  of  Donna  Inez,  the  m^er 
doi  Don  Juan.  His  readers  will  form  their  own  conclusions, 
t:wh}cb  I  fear  will  not  be  the  most  creditable  to  his  X<ord- 
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ship.  Ev^en  iii  the  little  animosities  of  this  married  ^tate, 
there  is  something  sacred  and  hallowed  from  the  profiaffa*^ 
tion  of  publicity,  into  which  present  readers  ought  not,  and 
future  readers  will  not  intrude,  nor  inquire.  In  this  un- 
fortunate rupture,  there  is  much  that  is  paradoxical,  of 
which  this  circumstance  is  not  the  least,  that  all  the 
strength  and  the  dignity  of  the  quarrel  happens  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  weaker  vesssl^  and  all  the  irritability  and 
the  infirmity  on  that  of  the  stronger.  We  shall  willingly 
recommend  it  to  his  Lordship  to  dismiss  this  subject  from 
all  his  future  lucubrations ;  it  is  a  subject  which  the  pre- 
sent age  cannot  but  despise,  and  which  posterity  cannot  but 
neglect.  "  Solvaniur  labtdcey  Had  he  confined  himself  to 
this  theme  alone,  ^^ISi  sic  omnia"  I  should  not  have  promised 
to  his  Muse  a  longer  existence  than  Pope  aissigned  to  the 
numbers  of  Settle.  There  are  some  pairs  so  ill  assorted,  that 
we  ought  to  be  more  surprised  at  their  unions  than  thdr 
separation;  perhaps,  the  enigmatical  part  of  this  domestic 
division,  might  be  explained,  by  observing  that  the  mathe 
maticSf  and  what  his  Lordship  would  term  metlwdism,  were 
two  things  not  likely  to  amalgamate  the  most  happily  with 
poetry  and  with  ir^leliiy.  Hhe  angles  of  the  first  might 
appear  to  his  Lordship  to  be  too  pointed  and  prpiumate ; 
and  the  angels  of  the  other  too  obscure  and  remote.  But 
there  are  otliqr  angels  of  a  more  solid  kind,  which  some 
times  have  z&eigJ^t;  for  Cupid  can  tip  his  darts  with  gold  as 
often  as  with  love,  and  sometimes  with  both  ;  in  which  case, 
Hudibras  seems  to  think  they  are  irresistible : 

-.  -  ;    {.     .".'Tis  true  no  lover  has  the  powqr- 
"  To'  enforce  a  desperate  araour, 
'/""  As  he  that  has  two  Strings  to  his  bow^ 

**And  burns  for  love  and  money  too  J 
•  f  •         ^^For  then  beVbi^veaiid^  resolute, 
\.u  ,    .•  '   .  *VDisdanis  ta render  in  his  suit, 

^*  Has  all  his  flames  and  passions,  doubk, 

"  And  hangs  or  drowns'  with  lialf  the  trouble.'* 
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W€  rfiall  now  quote  tlie  prindpal  features  in  tbe  cba- 
mdbstof  Donna  Inez,  the  mother  of  Don  Juan* 

X. 

**  Hb  modier  was  a  learned  ladf,  famed 

For  every  brandi  of  every  ecience  known-^ 
In  eveiy  chrinian  language  ever  named, 

With  virtues  equalled  by  her  wit  alone, 
She  made  the  cleverest  people  quHe  arfmmed) 

.And  even  the  gf)pd  with  inward  envy  groaD. 
Fin^Bng  diemselves.  so.  very  much  exceeded 

In  their  own  way  by  all  the  things  that  she  did« 

XI. 

Her  memory  was  a  nune :  die  knew  by  heart 

AH  Calderon  and  greater  part  of  Lop^, 
80  tiiat  if  any  actor  missM  his  part. 

She  could  have  lerved  him  Ibr  a  jnomptei's  copy  | 
For  her  Feina^*s  were  an  useless  art. 

And  he  hinaself  obliged  to  shut  up  shop— he 
Could  never  make  a  memory  so  fine  as 

X!hat  wlueh  adoroM  the  brain  of  Donna  Inex.^ 

XIL 

Her  &vouiHe  sdence  was  the  mathematicil) 

Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  m«gnanimiQr» 
Her  wit  (ahe  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was  Attic  tSlf 

Her  serious  ujmgi  dadnned  to  sublimity ; 
In  short,  in  all  dungs  she  was  fidrly  what  I  call 

A  prodigy— her  morning  dress  was  dimity^ 
Her  evening  nXky  or,  in  the  summer,  musfin*, 
And  other  stuffi,  with  whidi  1  won*t  stay  puzzling. 

His  lordsi^p  now  b^^s  to  fear  that  he  has  given  the 
Donna  Inez  too  many  accomplishments;  he  theref(»re  $^ 
tempts  to  make  his  irony  more  biting,  by  sfily  insinttdliii^ 
that  in  bis  own  privaie  ojnnion,  she  was  but  a  sonatterer; 
a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
no  small  quantum  of  blas|.hemy. 
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Th^fiAeenth  stanza  is  rather  paiiadoxical;  it  is  at  once 
the  most  dbiowrey  and  the  most  luminoua  in  thef  whole  poem ; 
Jbr  U  is  composed  e^irely  of  stars ! !  We  presume  tha^ 
fore  that  this  poetical  constellation.  Tike  some  of  the  cdes^ 
tiaJ,  contained  so  many  monsters,  that  it  frightened  even  bis 
editor ;  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  he  has  ventured  to 
publish,  b  a  man  not  to  be  alarmed  by  trifles, 

XVI. 

In  short,  she  was  a  walking  calculatioii. 
Miss  EdgewoTth's  nords  stepping  from  thdr  covets. 

Or  Mrs.  Trimmer's  books  on  educatioDy 
Or  *«  Ccdebs*  Wife**  set  out  in  quest  of  lovers, 

Morality's  prim  personification. 
In  which  not  £nvy's  self  a  flaw  discovexs, 

To  others*  diare  let  ^«  female  errors  fall,** 

For  she  had  not  even  one — the  worst  of  aU. 

XVII. 

Oh !  she  was  perfect  past  all  parallel— 

Of  any  modem  female  stunt's  comparison ; 
So  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell, 

Her  guardian  angel  had  given  up  his  garrison; 
Kvtn  her  minutest  motions  went  as  weU 

As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  jnade  by  Harrison : 
In  virtues  nothing  earthly  tould  surpass  her. 
Save  thine  ^  incomparable  oil,"  Macassar ! 

XVIII. 

Perfect  she  was,  but  as  perfection  is 

Insipid  in  this  naughty  wodd  of  ours, 
Where  our  first  parents  never  learned  to  kiss, 

Tin  they  were  exiled  firom  their  earliei^  bowers. 
Where aUwaa  peflce, and tnnocenee and^Uisi^    ■>. 

<I  wonder  how  they  got  through  the  twdve  houn) 
Don  Jose,  like  a  lineal  son  of  £ve, 
Went  plucking  various  finiiti  without  h^T  leave. 

XIX. 

He  was  a  rooxtal  of  the  careless  kind, 

With  no  great  love  for  learning  or  the  leam*d, 
Who  chose  to  go  where'er  he  had  amxnd^ 
^-  AnA nciver  dteamM  fail  lady  tras  conoeraMt  . ,    .  ,   .i 
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L    .■:-:■  Ae woild) aa tuiial,  wickedty iqiBlioed  :  !  :    V 

*  To  ate  A  Ungdom  or  a  hoiu^  o*ei;tumcd,   .  ^,. .  , 

t  ■  •  - '  ■  •» •  •     .  '  ^ 

Whispered  he  had  a  piistreis,  some  said  /«o, 
But  for  domestic  quarrels  one  will  do. 

^  -.  "^' -'How  Donnalncx  had,  with  all  her  merit,  >   - 

t;  .;.       .   A  great  opinioD  ol  her  ewa  good  qnalitiss  < 
Neglect,  Indeed,  requires  a  saint  to  b^  it, 

And  such,  indeed,  she  was  in  her  moralities ; 
But  then  she  had  a  devil  of  a  spirit. 

And  sometimes  mix'd  up  fancies  with  realities^  I 

Apd  let  few  opportunities  escape 
Of  getting  her  Isege  lord  Into  a  scrape.  .  > 

XXI. 

This  was  an  easy  matter  with  a  man 

Oft  In  the  wrong,  and  never  on  his  guard  ; 
And  even  the  wisest  do  the  best  they  can, 

Have  moments,  hours,  and  days,  so  unprepared,    ■ 
That  you  might  ^*  brain  them  with  their  lady*s  fan  ;** 

And  sometimes  ladies  hit  exceeding  hard, 
And  fims  turn  into  faulchions  in  fair  ^nds, 
And  why  and  wherefore  no  one  understands. 

XXII. 
*Tis  pity  learned  virgins  ever  wed 

With  pecaons  of  no  sort  of  education. 
Or  gcndemcaa,  who,  though  welU-boru,  and  bred, 

Grow  tired  of  sdenttfic  conversation  : 
I  don*t  choose  to  say  much  upon  this  head, 

I'm  a  plain  man,  and  in  a  single  stadon, 
But— Oh !  'ye  lords  of  ladies  inteUectual, 
Lifbirm  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen-pecked  you  all  ?" 

Forgetting,  if  we  can,  the  peltry  purpose  for  which  these 
stanzas  are  comp(>sed,  and  looking  more  to  their  manner 
and  their  matter,  tiian  to  their  malignity,  we  must  confess 
that  they  are  a  master  |nece  of  their  kind.  In  die  whcde 
ocnnpass  of  the  English  language,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  thing  more  cutting  and  sarcastic,  combining  so 
much  ease  with  so  much  strength,  and  so  mudi  acrimony 
with  so  much  elegance.  Words  are  so  completely  at  the 
command  of  the  poet,  that  he  can  perform  aimany  tricks 
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mth  them,  as  a  juggler  with  his  balls.  Playful  or  serious^ 
i^platile  or  profound/  he  never  quits  us  till  he  has  accom- 
pUdbed  Ms  object^'  of  making  us,  /or  tT^e  momerUfdesfise 
that  which  we  werb  predetermined  tio^  to  despise^  and  ^&i, 
aursdves  in  the  bargain,  for  Jbeing  possessed,  as  it  were,  and 
overruled  by  the!  witchery  of.  that  genius,  which  we  would 
gladly  execrate,  but  are  necessitated  to  extol. 

The  last  stanza  of  our  quotation  will  require  some  pard- 
cular  remarks.  It  forms  the  conclusion  of  a  long  diatribe 
on  those  ladies  (whose^iVb?7i  de  Guerre  perhaps  is  The  Blues,) . 
who  have  dared  to  leave  the  solid  accomplishments  of  pies 
and  of  puddings,  in  order  to  prepare  for  thm  liege  lords 
the  more  refined  and  less  cloying  banquet  of  intellect  and 
of  mind.  This  seems  to  be  a  crying  sin  in  the  opinion  of 
his: Lordship,  whose  ideas  of  women  (as  of  Paradise)  are 
rather  of  Turkish  than  of  European  origin,  since  he  would 
gladly  barter  away  their  souls,  to  purchase  for  his  idols 
some  additional  fascinations  of  body.  But  his  Lordship  can- 
not be  ignorant,  that  a  high  tone  of  intellectual  improvement 
in  the  female,  is  the  securest  apd  the  surest  guarantee  to 
society,  for  a  similar  and  corresponding  advancement  in 
the  male.  In  our  youth  we  are  ignorant  from  uBeness; 
and  we  continue  so  in  our  manhood  from  pride;  we  are 
ashamed  to  ask  for  information.  But  if  society  constantly 
threw  us  into  the  company  of  well  educated  women,  tins 
very  pride  would  prevent  that  ignorance  which  it  at  pre- 
seat  confirms ;  we  should  be  ashamed  of  an  infericnity  that 
wounded  us  iii  so  tender  a  part,  and  should  vigorously 
exert  oursdves  to  deserve,  that  consideration  froi^  the  softer 
sex,  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  unambitious  mind  not 
to  de^re,  or  the' most  insensible  to  despise.  Our  gentlemen 
would  immediately  cease  to  be  less  knowing  than  their  ^Toom^, 
less  dodle  than  their  dogs^  and  worse  disciplined  than  their 
Jiorses.  We  therefore  hail  with  thesincerest  delight  every  spark 
and  ray  of  improvement  in  the  female  mind^  as  the  dav-star 
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and  precursor  of  an  increase  of  kitdleqtiud  Hgbt  aad  btiU 
liance  in  the  male ;  and  we  solemnly  protest  against  erefy 
efibrt  to  depredate  or  to  decry  female  kttainmeot,  as  tfae 
apafai-courier  of  a  state  of  sensuality  and  narbarism;  and  we 
think  the  attempt  only  the  more  dangerouk  and  depkxrable, 
the  more  of  talent  we  see  employed  by  him  that 
it    *^  Non  hos  quantum  munus  in  umuT*  \  I  shall  dose' 
part  of  my  subject,  with  a  quotation  fromt  a  Frendi  writer 
of  profound  observation  and  admitted  a|)ility.     ^^Letiia 
observe/'  says  Bayle,  in  his  artide  on  Boccadoi,  '^dmt^no 
writers  slander  the  fair  sex  so  mubfa,  as  those  who  have 
iHost  frequented,  and  loved,  and^ idolized  it!  and  iheie- 
fore  women  ought  to  mind  thdr  slanders  but  littk ;  th^are 
proofb  of  their  empire;  the  murmurings  of  a  slavey  who 
feels  the  weight  of  his  chains ;  or  in  his  liberty  sees  the 
marics  df  his  servitude  remaining  on  his  body.** 

XLI. 

**  His  ^IgMjff  fftndifg  nuids  s  little  puzzle, 

Became  of  filthy  loves  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
Who  in  the  earlier  ages  raised  a  bustle^ 

But  never  pot  on  pantaloons  or  boddices ; 
HIi  keverend  tutors  had  at  times  a  tnssle, 
«       And  forthisir  JBneids,  Iliads,  and  Odyiseys, 
,    yfttt  forced  to  make  an  odd  sort  of  apology. 
For  Donna  Inez  dreaded  the  mythology* 

XMI. 
Ovid^s  a  rake,  as  half  his  verses  shew  him, 

Anaareoa*s  morals  are  8  still  worse  sample, 
CatolluB  scareely  has  a  decent  poem, 

I  donH  think  Sappho's  Ode  a  good  example ; 
Although  Longinus  tells  us  there  is  no  hymn. 

Where  the  sublime  soars  forth  on  wings  more  ample  { 
But  Virgil's  soiigs  Hre  pure,  except  that  hornd  one 
r  B^gintaing  wsth  ''Fmwonm  ToAw  Cof^dom.* 

XXJIL 

Lucretius' irreligion  is  too  Strang 

For  early  stomachs,  to  prove  wholesome  food  ; 
1  can't  bdp  thinking  Juvenal  was  wrong, 

AUknfgi  no  doubt  his  real  intent  was  good, 


Tm  speaking  out  so  pkdnly  in  hifr  aong. 

So  much  indeed  as  to  be  downright  rude  ; 
And  then  what  proper  person  can  be  partial 
To  an  diose  Dwiseoiis  epigrams  of  Martial  ? 

XLIV. 

Juan  was  tanghtfrom  out  the  best  edition^ 

Expurgated  by  learned  men,  wha.plaeey 
JvdMwIy  <i«n  wt  the  fc4iQdbo^>  visipjri, 

'Die  grosser  parts :  but  feacliil  to  deface 
Too  much  their  modest  bard  by  this  omission^ 

And  pitying  sore  his  mntiliated  case, 
They  only  add  them  aU  In  an  iqfipendiz, 
Which  fftvsB,  in  £ict,  the  tsouble  of .  an  ii^ ; 

Ebr  there  ve  ha!ve<  them  allM  one  fell  iiQQ9Pf 

Instead  of  being  scatterM  through  the  pages  ; 
They  stand  forth  marshaU'd  in  a  handsome  troop» 

To  meet  the  ingenuous  youth  of  future  ages. 
Tin  eome  less  rigid  ed&or  shan  stoop 

To  can  them  bacLmto  Iheir  separate  sageS) 
Instead  of  standbg  staring  altogether, 
Like  garden  gods— and  not  so  decent  other." 

In  the  stanzas  quqted  above^  our  isystem  of  education  be- 
comes the  object  of  attack,  and  a  single  unfortunate  editicm  of 
Martial  is  made  the  basis  of  ageneral  satire,  in  which  the  su- 
perstructure is  much  too  mie  for  the  foundation,  and,  like  an 
inverted  pyramid,  it  is  not  calculated  to  reast  much  opposi- 
tioiL  In  fact,  his  Lordship  has  here  displayed  more  flip* 
pancy  than  philosophy,  more  wit  than  penetration,  and 
more  temerity  than  dther.  We  will  concede  to  his  Lordship, 
that  some  of  the  ancients  have  passages  that  are  as  seductive 
and  dangerous  to  others,  as  they  are  disgraceful  to  them- 
selves; and  that  the  rays  of  their  genius,  like  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  have  produced  some  things  that  are  pduaonous 
amidst  an  exuberance  of  that  which  is  salutary ;  but  we 
read  them,  for  those  **  spoils  of  time,^  the  treasures  of 
history  and  of  knowledge  that  they  contain ;  we  read  them 
for  the  sake  of  their  enlarged  conceptions  and  prdTound 
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remarks ;  for  the  strength  and  the  elegance  of  their  com- 
positions;  for  those  grand   and   lofty  aspirings,  in  which 
we  trace  at  once  the  hope  and  the  pledge  of  their  immor 
tality.      But  surely  this  attack  on  the  morality  of  the  ai«- 
cient  writers  comes  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  one  who  has 
given  us  as  much  impurity,  with  much  more  blasphemy, 
and  far  lets  erudition ;  a  blasphemy  too  that  is  both   un- 
called f(Nr  and  gratuitous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  directed  against 
a  system  so  pure  and  spiritual,  that  it  surpassed  even  the 
conception  of  the  finest  minds  of  antiquity,  ^^smk  Jcnow^ 
ledge  was  too  ufonder/ul  for  ihemy  ihey  could  not  attain 
unto  it^      His  Lordship  accuses  the  ancients   of  impu- 
rity,   while  his   own  writings  contain   all    th^    poison^ 
but  none  of  (heir  antidote.      ^*  Chditis  accusat  moschos, 
Catilina^  CetKegum^      Surely  this  is  an  accusation  rather 
awkwardly  advanced^   by  one  who   has  spent   sa  great  a 
part  of  his  life  in  tricking  oufe^a  Muse,  who  is  at  best  but 
an  harht ;    who,  having  allured  us  to  the  garden  of  his 
sensuality,  would  fain   have  us  walk  amidst  its  precipices 
and  its  pitfalls,  lighted  up  only  by  the  tordies  of  a  lust 
th^t  is  disgusting,  and  the  flashes  of  a  wit  that  is  obscene ; 
while"  he  himself,  as  grand  master  of  the  orgies,  stands 
calihly  by  to  predict  our  fall;  and  with  a  Satanic  sneer  to 
exult -oVer  our  humiliation.  .  ^ 


* 
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^  And  then  t^ere^wre  dueh  things  as  loy«  divinei 

Bright  and  immaculate,  unmixM  and  purq, 
Such  as  the  angels  think  so  very  fine, 
'  Atid  h^atrons,  who  would  be  no  less  secure, 
<  Platonic,  perfect,  .^  just  sncfa  \of4t  as  mine  ;* 
'     Thus  Julia  said— and  thought  so^  to  be  siire* 
And  so  X*d  have  her  think,  were  I  the  man 
On  whom  her  reveries  celestial  ran. 

LXXX. 
3u(^.lov!e  is  innocent^  and  may  exist 

Between  young  persons  without  any  danger, 
A  hand  may  first,  and  then,  a  lip  be  kist ; 
-  For  my  part,  to  such  doings  I^m  a  stranger. 


•  •■  -*    » . 


But  to^  these  ficeedon^s  iv9ft%ie  utmost  liit 
Of  all  o*er  which  such  lo?e  may  be  a  ranger  ; 

JS  people  go  beyond,  'tis  quite  a  crhne, 
But  not  my  fault-^I  tell  them  all  in  time.  ** 

LXXXI. 

liove  then,  but  love  within  its  proper  limits. 

Was  Jolia's  innocent  determination 
IB  young  Don  Juan's  favour,  and  to  him  its 

£zertion  might  be  useful  on  occasion ; 
.  And,  lighted  at  too  pure  a  shrine  to  dim  its 

Ctherial  lustre,  with  what  sweet  persuasion 
He  mi^t  be  taught,  by  lore  and  her  together— 

I  really  don*t  know  what,  nor  Julia  either^ 

LXXXII. 

Fwught  with  this  fine  intention,  and  well  fciiced 

In  mail  of  proof— her  purity  of  soul, 
She,  for  the  future  of  her  strength  convinced,  •    ^ 

And  that  her  honour  was  a  rock,  or  mole,  - 
£zceeding  sagely  from  that  hour  dispensed 
, .  With  any  kind  of  troubleiome  controul ; 
Bu^  whether  Julia  to  the  task  was  equal  ^ 

Is  that  which  must  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel/* 

In  this  description  of  the  struggles  and  the  ^workings  of 
Donna  Julia's  mind  with  respect  to  I>on  Juan,  previously 
to  their  first  and  mutual  transgresssion,  his  Lordship  dis- 
plays a  most  consummate  knowledge  of  all  the  mere  subtle 
and  refined  self-delusions  of  the  human  heart.  This  is 
perhaps  the  least  objectionable  part  of  the  poem,  since  all 
who  chuse  to  avoid  the  beginnings  of  evil,  tliQ  ^^sceleris 
primordia  :7.  all  who  know  the  weakness  of  reason,  and  the 
strength  of  passion,  may  profit  by  the  catastrophic  of  this 
amour.  But  in  the  subsequent  description  of  Donna 
Julia''s  delinquency,  his  Muse  has  lost  again/  Svhat  little 
she  had  gained  in  the  approbation  of  the  moralist*  As 
this  poem  unfortunately"  is  in  every  one's  hands,  it  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Donna  Julia  is  at 
length  surprised  in  her  bed-room^  under  circumstances 
extremely  awkward,   by   her  own  husband  and  a  whole 
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fOiBt  comitaJtm  of  attend^lStv^  well  supplied  wtlh  flam* 
beaux,  torches,  and  weapons  of  all  descriptions.  The 
lady,  however,  is  more  than  a  match  for  all  this  for- 
midable array ;  and  by  the  brilliance  of  her  wit,  and  the 
presence  of  her  mind,  bids  fair  to  prove  the  absence  of  her 
lover,  and  to  gain  a  most  complete  victory,  when  an  un- 
foreseen little  incident,  no  more  nor  less  than  the  9hoe  of 
Don  Juan,  snatches  the  triumph  from  the  hands  of  the 
fair  delinquent,  in  the  very  moment  of  her  attaining  it 
We  must  however  admit  that  she  conduct^  hef  own  de^ 
fence  so  inimitably,  that  whatever  might,  be  her  fate  in 
Doctors'  Commons,  or  m  Banco  Regis,  we  should  assure 
her  a  favourable  verdict  in  the  Court  of  Parnassus^  were 
Apollo  the  judge,  and  the  three  Graces,  with  the  nine 
Muses,  the  jury. 

*  *'  Now  Julia  found  at  length  a  voice,  and  cried, 

^*  In  heaven's  name,  Don  Alfonso,  what  d'ye  mean  ? 
**  Has  madness  seized  you  ?  would  that  I  had  died 

''  Ere  such  a  monster's  victim  I  had  heen ! 
**  What  may  this  midnight  violence  hetide, 

^^  A  sudden  fit  of  drunkenness  or  spleen  ? 
*^  Bare  you  suspect  me,  whom  the  thought  would  kill ! 

*  Seardi  Aen,  the  room  I'^Alfonso  said,  « I  wilL' 

CXLIII. 

He  search'd,  ^^teareh'd,  and  rummaged  every  where, 

Clotet  and  dUithes'-press,  chest  and  winibw-seat. 
And  found  much  linen,  lace,  and  several  pair 

Of  stoddngs,  slippers,  brushes,  eombs,  complete, 
Witb  other  articles  of  ladies  &tT, 

Ta  keep  them  beautiful  or  leave  them  neat : 
Airas  ihcy  prick'd  and  curtains  with  thcicswords, 

And  wounded  several  shutters,  and  some  boards^ 

CXLIV. 

Under  the  bed  they  searched,  and  there  they  fimnd*- 
No  matter  what-— it  was  not  what  they  sought ; 

lliey  open'd  windows,  gazing  if  the  ground 
Had  signs  or  footmarks,  but  the  earth  said  nooght ; 
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^,  ^^a     m  they  stared  each  others'  faces  round : 
/     'Tis  odd,  not  one  of  all  these  seekers  thought, 
^  And  seems  to  me  almost  a  sort  of  blunder, 
/     Of  lookmg  in  the  bed  as  well  as  under. 

CXLV. 

During  this  inquisition  Julia's  tongue 

Was  not  asleep<— '^  ^iTes,  search  and  seardi,"  she  cited, 
"  lundt  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  on  wiong ; 

'^  It  was  for  this  that  I  became  a  bride ! 
'^  For  this  in  silence  I  have  suSer*d  long 

''  A  husband  like  Alfonso  at  my  side ; 
*'  But  now  m  hear  ho  more,  nor  here  remain^ 
*^  If  there  be  law,  or  lawyers,  in  all  Spain 

CXLVI. 
^  Ves,  Don  Al&nso !  husbaiid  now  no  more, 

*^  If  ever  you  indeed  deserved  the  name, 
^  Is't  worthy  of  your  yean  ? — joU  have  threescore^ 

^  Fifty,  or  nxty— it  is  all  the  sam^^ 
^  Is't  wise  or  fitting  causeless  to  explore 

^^  For  &ct8  against  a  virtuous  woman's  fame  ? 
^  Ungrateful,  purjur'd,  barbarous  Don  Alfonso, 
^  How  dare  you  think  your  lady  would  go  on  sa? 

CXLVII. 

^  Is  it  for  this  I  have  disdahi'd  to  hold 

**  The  common  privil^^  of  my  sex  ? 
^  Thi^  I  have  diosen  a  confessor  so  old 

**  And  deaf,  that  any  other  it  would  vex, 
^  And  never  once  he  has  had  ca^ise  to  scold, 

^<  But  found  my  very  innoeence  perplex 
^'^  So  mudi,  he  always  doubted  I  was  married->«^ 
^  Sow  «»iy  yon  will  be  when  I've  nuseirried  1- 

CXIiVIII. 

^  Was  it  A»  this  that  no  Cortejo  ere 

'^  I  yet  have  diosen  from  out  the  youth*  of  SevaUl^  f 

^  Is  it  for  this  I  scarce  went  any  where, 

^  Except  to  buli-fights^  mass,  play  rout,,  and  revel  P 

*^  Is  it  for  this,  whate'er  my  suitors  were, 
*^  I  favour'd  none-^nay,  was  almost  undvil  ? 

^  Is  it  for  this  that  General  Count  O'ReQly, 

^  Who  took  Algiers,  declares  I  used  him  vilely  ^ 
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CXLIX.  /  ^^    fl3^ 

Did  not  the  Italian  Manco  Cazsam  ;r    ^  _» 

<*  Sing  at  my  heart  six  months  at  leait  in  fux?' 
Did  not  his  countryman,  Count  Comiani,  ^    fiir- 

*'  Call  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Spain  ?  ^  the 

*^  Were  there  not  also  Russians,  English,  many  ?  i_ 

*^  Th^  Count  Strongstoganoff  I  put  in  pain, 
<<  And  Lord  Mount  Coffee-house,  the  Irish  Peer, 
^  Who  ]dll*d  himself  for  love  (with  wine)  last  year.  ^- 

CL.  .  \^j 

^  Have  I  not  had  two  Inshops  at  my  feet  ?  p 

*<  The  Duke  of  Ichar,  and  Don  Fernan  Nune7»  .>  is 

^  And  is  it  thusa  fatthfiil  wife  yvu  treat  ?  >  ^ 

^'  I  wonder  in  what  quarter  now  the  moon  is  r  , 

^  I  praise  your  vast  forhearance  not  to  beat 

^'  Me<a]so,  since  the  time  so  importune  11 
*'  Oh,  valiant  man  !  with  sword  drawn  and  cocked  tHgger^ 
''  Now,  tell  me,  don't  you  cut  a  pretty  figure  ? 

CLI. 

*<  Was  it  for  this  you  took  your  sudden  journey> 

*^  Under  pretence  of  business  indispensible 
*^  With  that  sublime  of  rascals  ypur  attorney,. 

'^  ^Vhom  I  see  standing  there,  and  looking  sensible 
*'  Of  having  play'd  the  fool  ?  though  both  I  spurn,  he 

'*  Deserves  the  worst,  his  conduct's  less  defensible^  ,, 
*'  Because,  no  doubt,  'twas  for  his  dirty  fee, 
*'  And  not  from  any  love  for  yoa  nor  me.' 


i» 


The  unlucky  incident  ol  the  shoe,  followed  up  by  the 
discovery  and  flight  of  her  lover,  were  astounding  facts 
that  neither  the  wit  nor  the  eloquence  of  Donna  Julia 
could  overcome.  She  ]:etires  to  a  nunnery,  and  wiites  a 
letter  to  Don  Juan,  quite  equal  m  its  way  to  the  celebrated 
epistle  of  Eloisa.  I  shall  quote  one  stanza,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  ladies  exposed  to  similar  temptations* 

CXCIV. 

'^  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart,  ^ 

^<  'Tis  woman's  whole  existence ;  man  may  range 

''  Tlie  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel  and  the  mart ;  ^ 
'*  iSword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exdiange  ^  .^ 
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A'tC)  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart ; 
lini  I  r  yfg^  there  are  whom  these  eannot  estrange 
^^^  «(U^^have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one, 
'^  To  love  agun,  and  be  again  undone.*'  * 

Tter  the  receipt  of  Donna  Julia's  letter,  we  hear  nc 
more  of  Don  Juan  in  this  Canto;  having  caused  a  divorce 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  may  be  allowed  a  little  breaking 
time  before  he  sets  out  in  his  travels. 

His  Lordship  next  takes  a  cursory  review  of  his  brother 
poets ;  but  this  author's  poetry,  like  the  prose  of  Voltaire, 
is  indebted  for  much  of  its  pungency,  not  to  the  attic  salt 
alone,  but  to  a  spice  or  two  of  blasphemy  scattered  up  and 
down,  and  here  and  there,  with  no  sparing  hand. 

CCIV. 
If  ever  I  should  condescend  to  prose, 

111  write  poetical  commandments,  which 
Shall  supersede  beyond  all  doubt  all  those 

That  went  before  :  in  these  I  shall  enrich 
My  text  with  maily  things  that  no  one  knows, 

And  carry  precept  to  the  highest  pitdi : 
1*11  call  the  work  '  liongini^  p'er'a  Bottle, 

Or,  Every  Poet  his  own  Aristotle.' , 

ccv. 

Thou  shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope ; 

Thou  shalt  not  set  up  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southej^  ( 
Because  the  first  is  crazed  beyond  all  hope, 

The  second  drunk,  the  third  both  quaint  and  mouthey 
With  Crabbe  it  may  be  difficult  to  cope. 

And  Campbell's  Hippocrene  is  somewhat  drouthy : 
Thou  shalt  not  steal  from  Samuel  Kogers,  nor 

Commit  flirtation  with  tlie  Muse  of  Moore. 

CCVI. 
Thou  shalt  not  covet  Mr.  Sotheby's  Muse, 

His  Pegasus,  nor  any  thing  that's  his ; 
Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  Uke  *  the  Bluer>, 

(There's  one,  at  least,  is  very  fond  of  this) 
Thou  shalt  not  write,  in  short,  but  what  I  choose « 

This  is  true  criticism,  and  you  may  kiss--* 
Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not,  the  rod. 

But  if  you  don't,  I'll  lay  it  on,  by  G--^  !* 
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These  gentlemen  lire  her^  treated  c.  ^  u :  enough  by 
his  Lordship,  but.  as  they  have  the  pbw^  $  /  ^^end  them- 
selves,  and  as  no  one  ever  yet  suspected  that^"*^^  ^enus  irri' 
taMle*'*  of  the  want  of  a  will  to  do  so,  I  shall  leS^  them 
to  draw  their  pens,  and  shed  their  ink,  at  their  own  dis- 
eretion.'  Compared  with  his  Lordship  tiiey  may  not  U 
^'aihiare  patesj^  but  none  will  doubt  that  they  lure  ^^fe- 
tpondere  partxR^ 

CCfXVlil. 
M  Wlut  is  the  end  of  fame  ?  tif  bat  to  fin ' 

A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  ]^er  c 
Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  Jiill, 

MHiose  summit,  like  all  bills,  are  lost  in  Tapour  ; 
F<^  fkoM  men  writer  speak,  pveacfa,  and  heroes  kill, 

And  bards  bum  what  thfjr  call  dieir  <  midnight  taper,* 
To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust, 
A  name,  ^  wretched  picture,  and  worse  bust*'' 

The  reflections  contained  in  this  stanza  are  as  pure  as 
they  are  beautiful ;  fame  is  indeed  a  bubble  f  l^ut  can  bis 
Lordship  nncerely  think  so,  when  he  has  piM  so  tremens 
dous  a  price  io  obtain  U I  What  are  the  sacrifices  of  time, 
or  of  health,  or  of  money,  Or  even  of  life  ?  They  weigh 
but  as  the  dust  in  the  balance,  when  compared  with  those 
awful  and  eternal  interests  which  he  has  surrendered  up  as 
a  burnt  sacrifice,  at  the  shrine  of.  that  idol  which  he  here 
pronounces  to  be  so  unworthy  of  his  adoration,  ^las  !  the 
idolator  is  as  blind  as  the  idol,  and  the  time  may  come  when 
he  may  wish  that  he  were  as  perishable  too  I 

The  second  canto  opens  with  a  recommendation  to  tbe 
respective  pedagogues  of  all  nations,  vigorously  to  act  the 
part  of  Horace's  Orbilius,  and  to  flog  their  pUpils  well 
We  rather  suspect  that  his  Lordship  now  feels  in  himself  the 
effect  of  this  defect ;  for,  we  may^&iy  with  Polonius,  that, 
**  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cjiiise  ;*'  and  oiir  arutbor  is  not 
without  some  few  signs  and  symptoms  of  th<M^  irritable  and 
wayward  being  'yclep'd  a  spoilt  chikL     He  next  proceeds 
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m  ad^tint  foi"  thitt  whidi  st^mn  to  h^ve  puzzled  the  tutcM 
of  Ddii  Juan  :* 


*^  A  youth  of  cixteeiiy  cansmg  m  divone, 
^*  ^o^aded  hii  tutors  v&j  mucli  of  course/^ 

Having  settled  this  point,  he  indulges  us  with  a  dmce 
morceau  of  his  Pyrrhonian,  or,  if  you  please,  Bt/ronian 
philotophy ;  for  be  it  known,  that  his  Lordship  can  philo- 
sophise at  times,  and  even  moralize  too;  for  in  the  last 
stanza  of  the  last  canto  of  Harold,  he  leaves  a  remark* 
able  legacy  to  his  readers,  ^^  The  morai  of  the  tale^  he 
leaves  it  to  all  who  can  Jind  it;  but  this  valuable  legacy, 
like  the  Irishman's  property  in  'X*ipperary,  seems  to  be  so 
well  secured,  that  his  Lordship  has  not  j^  been  able  to 
get  at  it  himself, 

^  Well— -well,  Hht  woxld  mutt  turn  upon  its  axit. 

And  all  mankind  turn  with  it,  heads  or  tail^ 
And  live  and  die,  make  lote  and  pay  our  taxes. 

And  as  the  veering  wind  sidfts,  shift  our  sails  ; 
The  king  commands  us^  and  Ae  doctor  qnaoka  us. 

The  pciest  instructs,  imd  *>  our  UliB  eshakBf 
A  little  bi«ath«  love^  if  iila,  ambition,  fame. 
Fighting.  d^fo^Hi  dast^^^t^^riis^  a  name^*! 

Don  Juan  id  tioyt  dispatched  by  his  mother  from  the 
scene  of  his  late  intrigue,  and  shipped  off  from  Cadiz  for 
a  course  of  four  years^  travel.  His  establishment  consists 
of  a  favourite  spaniel ;  a  valet^  to  take  care  that  tx>  <^ae 
shall  cheat  his  master,  but  himself;  a  tutor,  to  furnish  hit 
head  with  new  ideas^  and  his  table  with  M  wine ;  and  a 
lettfer  of  advice  from  his  mother^  which  was  presented,  but 
not  perused ;  with  two  or  three  letters  of  qfedit,  which  Ir^r^ 
perused,  but  noi  presented.  His  destination  is  from  Cadiz 
to  Leghorn,  but  they  encounter  a  terrible  hurricane  which 
fflnks  the  ship  in  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  after  which  tK>Qie  few 
of  the  sailors  take  to  the  boats,  with  Juan,  hia  valet^  m^ 
lus  tutor.      Their  sufferings,  protracted  by  Canmbalism^ 
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terminate  at  last,  by  their  only  remaining  boat  being  dasihed 
to  pieces  on  the  breakers,  and  Juan  remains  the.  scde  ^sup- 
vivor  of  the  whole  crew ;  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  the 
surf,  half  naked,  starved,  and  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
"  Vipit,  at  eH  vitas  nescius  ipse  suce."" 

The  place  on  which  he  is  cast,  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
wilder  and' smaller  Cyclades,  tenanted  by  an  old  Greek, 
who  had  amassed  immense  treasures  by  piracy,  and  who 
had  an  only  daughter  called  Haidee,  <^  the  greatest  heiress 
of  the  Grecian  Isles."  ^ 

CVIII. 

''  There  breathless  with  his  digging  nails  he  dung 
^  Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave, 

From  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung, 

Should  suck  him  hack  to  her  insatiate  grave : 
And  there  he  lay,  full  length,  where  he  was  flung, 

Before  the  entrance  of  a  cliflf-woro  caye,  , 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain. 
And  deem  that  it  was  saved  perhaps  in  vain. 

ex. 

And  as  he  gazed,  his  diazj  brain  spun  fiwt 
And  down  he  sunk ;  and  as  he  sunk,  the  sand 

Swam  round  and  round,  and  all  his  senses  passed : 
He  fell  Upon  his  side,  and  his  stretched  hand 

,  Droop*d  dripping  on  the  oar,  (their  jury-mast) 
And^  like  a  witherM  lily,  on  the  land 

Hm  slender  frame  and  pallid  aspect  lay, 
;  .  As  fair' a  thing  as  e'er  was  £[>rmM  of  day.*' 

'  In  this  situation  he  is  discovered  by  Hsudee  and  her 
mad;  here  the  usual  style  of  these  things  is  reversed^  as 
the  lady  saves  the  life  of  her  lover ;  after  which  our  hero 
enters  upon  intngue  the  second,  which  terminates  in  his 
Lordship's  usual  manner. 

•  It  is  manifest  that  this  story  combines  within  itself  every 
capability  for  1  he  display  of  genius,  and  allows  the  fullest 
scope'  to  his  Lordship's  most  versatile  and  extraordinary 
pdii^xs*  »   Here  therefore  is   selfishness,  for  his  sarcasms ; 
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lavcn  for  his  licentiousness;  superstition,  for  his  ribaldry; 
And  danger,  despair,  and  death,  for  his  sublimities. 
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Quicquid  hdbent  Veneres  Venerum^  Charitesve  Leporum  ; 
<<  Quicquid  Musa  Jociy  quicquid  Apollo  ScUis/^ 

"  Words  that  breathe,  and  thdughts  that  burn  ;*^  all  that 
is  attractive,  or  terrible,  or  revolting,  is  here  scattered  be- 
fore us,  with  the  most  prodigal  vivacity  of  youth,  and  the 
profoundest  experience  of  age.     Much  is  misapplied,  still 
more  is  misplaced  ;  but  omnipotent  genius  presides  over  this 
chaos  of  wonders,  and  secure  in  her  own  resources,  despises 
alike  the  censure  arid  the  praise  of  those  who  are  permitted 
to  see,  rather  than  to  comprehend,    the   marvellous  crea- 
tions of  her  will.     This  story  of  the  shipwreck,  in  fact,  is  -n 
the   principal   feature   in    the    whole    poem,   and   occupies' 
about  one   fourth  of  its  bulkl     It  is   also  clear  that  his 
Lordship  fully  feels  all  the  capabilities  of  his  story;  and 
screws  all  his  powers  to  the  sticking  place.     The  conse- 
quence is,  that  he  has  produced  some  stanzas  that  no  one 
but  himself  could,  and  some  that  no  one  but  himself  would, 
have  written.     Amidst  a  mass  of  niuch  that  we  shall  not 
dare  to  quote,  and  much  more,  that  we  will  not  presume 
to  defend,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  every  candid  in- 
quirer, while  he  enforces  every  well  founded  accusation,  or 
objection,  to  clear  the  object  of  his  examination,  from  all 
that  are  not  so.     Now  it  has  been  said,  that  many  of  thf 
scenes   in  this  story  of  the  shipwreck,  are  out  of  natur 
that  they  are  too  horrible,  too  disgusting,  and  too  deg 
ing  for  reality.     That  it  is  a  caricature,  ratber  than  a 
ture.       But   there  are   few  who  will   deny  that   the  gt 
cardinal  de  Retz  was  a  very  close  and  profound  observer  b. 
huoian  nature,  and  that  he  was  riot  more  remarkable  for' 
sagacity,  than  for  truth.     It  is  curious   that  he  very  nar- 
rowly escaped  shipwreck,  with  a  crew  composed  of  the  same 
materials,  and  under  a  situation  and  circuriistances  Very 
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nimiar  to  those  deacribed  hy  Lord  ByroD.  I  shaU  q[HOta 
his  account  of  that  erenty  which  was  real»  in  order  that  mj 
readers  may  compare  it  with  the  mmilar  event  in  the  poem, 
\#hkji  is  flcdtious. 

The  CarcRnal,  aiBter  h^viiij;  passed  the  bMsteroiiS  gulph  of 
/   ILyons,  left  Porto  Veochio,  during  the  nighty,  in  the  course 
of  which,  he  says,  "  We  were  attacked,  with  perhaps  the 
greatest  storm  that  ever  was  seen  at  sea.     The  Pilot  in 
Chief  of  the  galleys  of  Naples,  who  was  on  board  of  us,  and 
who  had  used  the  sea  for  fifty  years,  said  that  he  had 
never  seen  tlfe  like.    Every  body  were  at  their  prayers,  or 
were  confessing  themselves,  and  none  hut  Don  Ferdinand 
CariUOi  who  received  the  communion  every  day  when  he  was 
on  4hore^  and  who  was  a  gentleman  of  am  ewemplary  piety  % 
forbore  shewing  any  forwardness  to  prostrate  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  priests.    He  left  others  at  liberty  to  do  what 
they  pleased,  but  he  kept  himself  q^uiet,  and  he  whispered 
khese  words  in  my  ear,  ^*I  am  mtich  afraid  that  oU  these 
confessions^  extorted  only  hyfear^  are  noughC*    He  remain- 
ed all  along  upon   the  deck,  giving. his  orders  with  sur- 
prising coolness,  and  heartening,  but  mildly  and   civilly, 
an  old  soldier,  who  appeared  a  little  frightened.     I  shall 
alwaya  remember  that  he  called  him,  Sennora  Soldada  de 
Carlos  Quinto*    The  private  captain  of  the  galley,  caused 
in  the  greatest  height  of  the  danger,  his  embroidered  coatt 
and  his  red  scarfs  to  be  brought  to  him,  saying,  that  a  true 
laniard  ought  to  die  bearing  his  king's  marks  of  distinc- 
• .     He  sat  himself  down  in  his  great  elbow-chair,  and 
.    his  foot  struck  a  poor  Neapolitan  in  the  chops,  who 
jeing  able  to  stand  upon  the  coursey  of  the  galley,  was 
^wling  along,  crying  out  aloud,  ^  Sennor  Don  Fernando^ 
pof  T  amor  ds  Dios  Cor^ession.^    The  captain,  when  he 
struck  him,  said  to  him,  <<  Inimigo  de  Dios  piedes  Confess 
sion^  and  as  I  was  representing  to  him,  that  his  inference 
was  not  right,  he  said  that  that  old  man  gave  offence  to 


the  whde  gaUey.  You  mnnoi  shipwreck  is  an  event  adcil^ 
sUjrm;  you  can  as  lUtle  imagiri^^  and  all  that  is  bad,  in 
lian  Observantirie  monk  was  preact^fiitor  has  here  spread 
great  mast,  that  Saint  Francis  had  apptj^ut  without  die  cam- 
assured  him  that  we  should  not  perish,  1  Precautions  of  ard- 
done,  were  I  ip  undertake  to  describe  ati^^e,  the  scalping 
frights  that  are  s^n  on  the^  oooasions^"  \  and  having 

These  are  the  cardinal  D&  Ret^'^s  ownf  words,  laboratory 
count  of  a  storm,  which  Ke  witniessed;    Of  the  ^g  to  exa- 
llie  Observantine  monk,  we  may  remark,  that  it  t^^itinizing 
to  be  a  safe  on^,  in  a  doubk, sense ;  (ox  if  it  had  ^ilecg  dead 
would  have  been  nobody  to  contradict  it.  ^e» 

I  shall  now  quote  some  passages  from  his  LordshipV 
description  of  a  wreck  that  was  fictitious,  that  my  readers 
may  see  how  far  it  is  bojri^  pyt,.  by  the  caf dipill'^  account  of 
one  that  was  real : 

XXXIV; 

There^  nodght,  Ao  doubt,  so  ihuch  the  ^iiit  caliiis 

As  rum  and  true  religion  ;  thus  it  was, 
Some  plundered,  some  drank  spirits,  e^ik^  duSn^  pisahhs, 

The  high  wind  made  tl)e  treble,  and  as  bass 
The  hoarse  harsh  waves  kept  time ;  fright  cured  the  qualms 
.    Of  a^  the  luckless  land8man*s  searsick  maws : 
Strange  sounds  of  wailing,  blasphemy,  devotion, 
Clamoured  in  chorus  to  the  i^aring  ocean. 

Perhaps  more  mischief  had  been  4pne,  bi^  fpr 
Our  Ji|an,  who,  witl|  senpe  ^f|ron4  ^  V^^^ 

Got  to  tho  i|pi^tri90%  an4  8tp9^  bj%^ 
It  with  a  pair  of  pistols ;  and  their  fears, 

As  if  Death  were  more  dreadAil  by  his  door 
Of  fire  ihaii  water,  spite  of  oaths  and  team, 

Kept  still  aloof  the  crew,-  who,  -ere  Ihey  «ui^, 

Thought  it  wo]^  be  laefiofms  |o  ^  ^P^* 

<^  Give  us  qapre  grp^* "  th^^  cr^d^  '^  for  it  wiU  be 
*'  AU  oaft  ^  hoqr  he^cCf"  jju|m  answer'd,  '*  No  ! 

**  Tis  Inie  that  death  9|^t(i  both  y<^  find  me, 
*^  But  1^  US  die.  ^  p^,  not  w^  liclaw 
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amUar  to  thotw  deacnhed  lj»»  »>»  ^wigetoM  pan  kept  is^ 
his  account  of  tl»t  ereBC^^P-**  **  ^'•-' 

.  /nis  most  reverend  tutor, 

readers  may  compare  jg  ,  ^^^i^^a  ,„n„: 
>iAii6h  is  flctidous.     ' 

The  Cardinal,  /     .    ' ,   ^^^^- 

1  A.   "D.,^^**  evidently  settlug  now 
Lyons,  left  Fp^^  ^^^^  j^^ .  ^^^  ^  distinction  gone, 

of  whicb)  life  went  to  prayers  again,  and  made  a  vow 
gireatest  I^Of  candles  to  their  saints    but  there  were  none 

Chief  of  "^^  P^y  ^^®™  ^^  ^  '^^  '^'^^  look*d  o'er,  the  bow  ; 
1       r     1/  Seme  hoisted  out  tlie  boats ;  and  there  was  one 
"/That  beggM  Pedrillo  for  an  absolution, 
never/     ^yj^^j  ^^  jjjni  to  be  damn*d — ^in  his  confusion. 


LIV. 

The  boats,  as  stated,  had  got  off  before. 
And  in  them  crowded  several  of  the  crew 

And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hardly  more 
Than  what  it  had  been,  for  so  strong  it  blew 

There  was  slight  chance  of  reaching  any  shore , 
And  then  they  were  too  many,  though  so  few*— 

Nine  in  the  cutter,  thirty  in  the  boat, 

Were  counted  in  them  when  they  got  afloat. 

LV. 

All  the  rest  perish'd ;  near  two  hundred  souls    ' 
Had  left  their  bodies ;   and  what*s  worse,  alas ! 

When  over  Catholics  the  ocean  rolls. 
They  must  wait  several  weeks  before  a  mass 

Takes  oflT  one  peck  of  purgatorial  coals. 
Because,  till  people  know  what's  come  to  pass 

They  won't  lay  out  their  money  on  the  dead^^ 

It  costs  three  francs  for  ey^ry  mass  that's  said. 

JLXXll. 

The  seventh  day,  and  no  wind— the  burning  sun' 
Blister*d  and  scorchM,  and,  stagnant  on  the 

They  lay  like  carcases !  and  hope  was  none, 
Save  in  the  breeze  that  came  not ;  savagely 

They  glared  upon  each  other—all  was  done, 
Water,  and  wine,  and  food, — and  ydu  mi^t 

The  longings  of  the  cannibal  arise 

iAltfaoiig^  they  spoke  not)  in  tltdr  wolfish  eyefc 
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*  t 

It  mii^t  be  allowed,  that  a  shipwreck  is  an  event  caleii-^ 
' «      ,  '      *      -  . 

lated  to  call  forth  all  that  is  good,  and  all  that  is  bad,  in 

poor  human  nature;  which  our  operator  has  here  spread 
1but  before  us,  on  his  dissecting  table,  but  without  the  com* 
mon  decency  of  a  napkin,  or  the  usual  precautions  of  ard- 
matics.f  He  handles,  with  equal  indifference,  the  scalping 
knife  or  the  scalpel,  the  saw  or  the  lancet;  and  haying 
transported  us  into  the  very  recesses  of  his  laboratory, 
with  the  magic  wand  of  Shjakspeare,  he  proceeds  to  exa- 
mine its  most  disgusting  contents,  with  the  scrutinizing 
microscope  of  Crabbe.  Other  anatomists  cut  up  the  dead 
for  the  future  bertefit  and  cure  of  the  living ;  but  our  pre- 
sent Dra'kcdnsir  will  not  even  pause  to  inquire  whether 
the  breath  be  out  of  the  body,  or  in  the  rbody,  but  he  cuts 
up  both  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  cares  not  whether 
either  are  benefited  by  the  operation,  or  neither.  All  he 
seems  determined  to  do,  is  to  shew  us  both  the  out^de  and 
the  inside  of  man ;  and  if  this  can  be  effected  better  by 
laying  bare  a  living  heart,  than  a  dead  one,  the  horror  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  experiment,  weigh  no  more  in  the  metat 
physical  balance  of  our  operator,  than  in  the  scales  of 
Shylock.  Horace  has  observed,  that  he  that  first  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  terrors  of  the  sea,  required  a  breast 
of  threefold  brass ;  "  robur  et  oes  triplex^  but  to  read 
Lord  Byron's  ^picture  of  a  shipwreck,  without  shuddering, 
will  require  a  heart  of  harder  materials.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  harrowing  description  in  laniguage;  of  the  uiost  horrid 
scene  in  life.  He  that  sympathises  is  allowed  no  skreen  ; 
he  thtlt  suffers,  no  jrillow ;  even  that  very  pride  which  sup- 
ports lis  in  our  bitterest  misfortunes,  hare  lies  stabbed  and 
bleeding  at  our  feet,  covered  with  its  own  gore,  and  the 
Jlith  of  its  dying  but  less  dignified  associates.  All  that  is 
contemptible  in  folly,  or  mean  in  fear,  or  selfish  in  vice,  or 
desperate  in  death,  is  here  detsdled  and  presented,  with 
the  indiscriminatiog  minuteness  of  a  Hogarth,   and  the 
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ntetB  sttUimitj  of  «  Salv^niox,  ^v^t^  mih  tbe  renstkss 
ghipfde  of  pgaBbtit  tid^t)  he  holds  us  to  the  ^o^pe^  sl^ 
ihougfa  we  would  gladly  fly  both  from  the  '^poet^  and  &Qm 
onrselm.  If  our  iofiniiitiiss  «^(»r,  h^  can  paunpe  tbeoi ;  if 
tbe^  treep,  he  can  mouse  them;  axid  haying  disgusted  us 
by  oiie  effort,  he  ris^  lik6  AntqeiiSy  the  stronger  jrom  his 
fall,  ahd  the  bi^ier  froin  his  d^adatiou. 

Now  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  in,  both  of  the 
above  descriptions,   the  crews  are  composed  of  ignorant 
wA^bigotted  Catholics.    The  late  shipwreck  of  the  Aloeiste) 
tinder  the  command  of  Sir  Murray  Maxwell,   affords  a 
scene  as  creditable  to  6ur  nature,  ai^  the  two  former  are 
huiiliiliating.     His  Lordship^s  gallant  o/ncestor  could  also 
have  supplied  him  with  det^^ls  of  similar  sufferings,  where 
privation^  danger,  and  dea A9   served  only  to  call  forth 
the  ifiost  magnanimous  efforts  of  patience,  courage,   mid 
rt^signation. 

To  tirhat  are  we  to  ascribe  a  difference  of  conduct,  so 
fconourdble,  and  exadted?  to  &ne 'campreheTmve  mori;  for 
which,  I  f^ur  his  Lordship  has  not  a  due  estimation  at 
present    But  time  is  a  great  teacher,   and  has  altered 
oj^ioiis  more  deqply  fixed  than  those  of  a  poet ;  thare  is 
an  hour  when  neither  women,  wit,  nor  wine  c^  restore  our 
sj^lrits,  nor  soda  water  our  health ;  and  it  is  not  every  one 
whbhas  treated  Itfe  as  a  masquerade,  that  has  the  hardi- 
hood \Jo  m^  death  in  his  domino.    I  cannbt  but  suspect 
that  iiis  Lordilhip's  views  of  Christiamty  are  taken  from 
a  had  quartei^ ;  he  has  lived  so  much  in  Catholic  cotintrics 
where    the    <<  optts  opefatum,'^    the    outward   forms  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,  are  everjr  thing,  and  the  inters 
HcU  obligations  and  spiritual  ^Scacies  cS  rekgion  si>X^  no^ 
fliihg;  ihat  m  his  hurry  to  fly  froin  si^  absurdities,  he 
has  taken  a  wider  leap  thin  his  cooler  and  ripd^  jui^in^t 
will  hereafter  4pptov€f.     But  be  this  as  it  n&ay,  his  I^fffd* 
could  weB  aff<tfd  to  leave  blaqphemy  mi  ri&Udry  fe 


liis  i^tator^f ;  who,  if  they  were  deprived  of  them,  would 
have  Dothbg.  There  are  mometits,  when  in  this  loftj 
contempt  of  present  thiogs^  we  oii^t  anticipate  some  re- 
verence for  things  that  are  to  come*  But  alas,  the  present 
90e)9e  id  not  too  low  for  his  ridicule,  nor  the  future  too  high 
for  it,  and  we  may  apply  to  bis  Muse,  that  line  from  Yir^ 
which  wM  appropriated  to  the  genius  of  Erasmus,-^ 
•**-*- —  *^  Terras  inter  ccelumque  volabcU."^ 

This  Second  Canto  advances  towards  its  conclusion,  with 
a  fascinating  description  of  the  amours  of  Haidee  and  of 
Juan.  We  do  not  augur  the  most  happy  termination  to  thfe 
loves  of  this  interesting  psdr ;  one  of  whom  has  too  little 
guile  for  a  Caljrpso,  and  the  other  too  little  discretion  fot  a 
Telemachus.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  leave  **  two  so 
young,  and  one  so  innocent^  to  the  tender  mercies  of  suck 
a  Muse  as  his  Lordship's ;  the  happiness  she  bestows  is  but 
as  the  deceitful  smoothness  of  the  river,  on  the  very  brink 
arid  vetge  of  the  catar^t ;  . 

<« , adprceceps  immane  ruince, 

Losvior  en  fades  fit^  properaritis  aquas  f 
As  their  love,  however,  is  by  no  means  Platonic,  it  re- 
quired to  be  f^  on  something  more  substantial  than  air; 
and  Juan,  in  every  sense,  seems  to  be  in  more  danger  from 
surfea  than  ^l^anpo^io;}*  His  Lordship,  therefore,  unth  all 
the  gravity  wd  consciovi^  sufficiency  of  a  professor  en  this 
||suI:geGt,  ddivers  some  Very  sententious  precepts,  ex  Caifiedri 
Epicwri. 

<  ■  '    111      I  ■ .  I  r     I  i !  *^  some  good  Icjjgppt 
*' Axe  9I80  leiMTUt  from  Ceres  and  from  Bacchus; 
1  Without  whom  Yenus  will  not  lonji^  attack  ui." 

.  1  Doctors,  however,  are  not  unanimous  as  to  this  oon- 
dudon;  Ovid,  indeed,  who  is  good  authority  Aer^,  has 
said 

**  Et  Verms  in  Vinis,  Ignis  in  IgnejfiiU;^ 
but  he  qualifies  this  prescription,  in  another  plac^  by  re- 


commeikding  moderctiion  in  our  cups ;  for  wine,  saith  he^^  ,is 
to  love  what  wind  is  to  flame ; 

**  Nutritur  vento,  vento  restinguitur  ignis, 
**  Lenis  alitjiammam,  grandior  aura  necat^ 

Aristophanes  also,  before  Ovid,  had  christened  wine, 
"  the  milk  of  VentisJ^—^ut  Athenaeus  ascribes  the  chastity 
of  Alexander  to  his  excessive  compotations ;  and  Montaigne 
supports  the  argument  of  Athenaeus,  by  the  converse  of 
the  same  proposition,  when  he  attributes  the  successful 
gallantries  of  his  cotemporaries^  to  their  temperance  in  the 
use  of  wine. 

The  Poem  concludes  with  some  ironical  eulo^es  on 
constancy,  its  rarity,  and  its  value,  winding  up  with  some 
caustic  sarcasms,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  which,  we  are 
led  to  conclude  that  his  Lordship  has  no  higher  an  opinion 
of  man  nor  of  woman,  than  that  profane  Wity  who  said 
that  when  there  were  but  two  brothers  on  the  earth,  one 
of  them  killed  the  other;  and  that  when  Eve  had  only 
Adam — 

"  EUe  aima  mieux  pour  s" en  f aire  conter, 
"  Prester  VoreiUe  auxjleuretes  du  Diahle, 
c         '   ^' Que  d'^estre  femme,  et  ne  pas  coqueter.*' 

In  the  remaining  pages,  I  must  be  more  profuse  in  my 
remarks,  and  more  sparing  in  my  quotations.  I  shall 
'  cite  no  more  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support 
and  vindicate  my  observations.  Had  Lord  Byron  been 
previously  unknown  to  the  public,  it  would  have  been 
much  more  adviseable  to  have  permitted  *Don  Juan'  to 
have  floated  unnoticed  down  the  stream,  upon  the  priip- 
ciple  of  Tacitus,  **  spreta  exolescunty  But  it  is  highfly 
probable  that  Lord  Byron  has  four  times  the  number  fof 
readers  that  Pope  could  ever  boast  of,  even  at  the  summit 
of  his  popularity.  Lord  Byron  has  been  so  often  and  so 
cons^ntly  before  us,  and  his  claims  to  our  attention  have 
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been  so  many,  and  so  great,  that  it  is  very  improbaMe 
any  dissertation  on  his  writings  should  increase  the 
public  curiosity — quite  impossible  that  it  should  extin^ 
guish  it. 

Now  the  first  impression  that  will  be  made  on  a  geneml 
survey  of  aU  that  his  Lordship  has  written,  will  be  the 
total  want  of  that  sincerity  of  feeling  in  himself,  which  he  ^ 
so  successfully  labours  to  excite  in  his  readers.      But  the 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  his  Mu$e,  like  some  of  hei 
own  heroines,  takes  our   hearts  with  far  more  ease  tliau 
she  Tceeps  ihQxn,     He  has,  however,  such  confidence  in  his 
own  powers,  that  he  reverses  the  rule  of  Horace, ."  Si  vis 
meJlere^S^c.  and  not  only  makes  lis  weep  without  weeping 
himself,  but  laughs  in  our  face  for  doing  so.      He  must 
abstain  from  these  contradictions,  or  his  poetical  d3aiasty, 
like  the  political  one  of  Alexander,  will  be  more  extensive 
than  durabk.      The  heaven-born  enthusiasm,  the  pure  and; 
lofty  aspirations,  so  characteristic  of  the  genuine  poet,  are 
feigned  by  him  rather  than  felt,  and  assumed  rather  than 
inspired.       That  the  illusion  is  admirably  kept  upland: 
sustained,   his  readers   must  willingly   concede;    but  the 
composition  after  all  is  artificial,    and    has  much  of  the 
brilliance,  but  little  of  the  worth  of  the  diamond.       I  will, 
not  insult  the  understanding  of   the  public,  by  quoting 
passages  in  support  of   the  above  proposition;    the  task 
would  be  both  needless  and  endless ;   it  would  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  cite  the  one  half  of  his  works,  in  op-; 
position  to  the  other.      Those  who  chuse  to  amuse  them-, 
selves,  by  pursuing  such  comparisons,  may  find  that  there 
is  hardly  a  subject  that  his  Lordship  has  not  honoured  &o^A 
with  his  scurrilities  and  his  sublimities.     He  can  play  either    i 
tragedy,  ^comedy,  or  farce,  like  an  actor,  or  defend  eitheiv^ 
vice  or  virtue,  like  a  counsellor,  without  being  very  se- 
riously affected  either  by  the  one,  or  by  the  other.      His 
Lordship's  Muse,  like  Lucifer,  can  indeed  at  times  assume 
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die  appearance  of  ati  angel  of  light ;  like  Him,  ih^  eati 
impose  upon  the  centipels,  and  intrude  into.  Paradise, 
onlj  to  blaspheme,  to  tempi,  and  to  destrag/. 

I  shall  now  consider  his  Lordship^s  powers  in  a  leds 
obvious  point  of  view.  It  is  an  admitted  iadom  of  poetry, 
that  we  must  Hot  draw  images  from  the  immaterial  or 
intellectual  world,  to  illustrate  the  natural  or  artifidal ; 
although  it  is  both  allowable  and  elegant  to  draw  images 
from  the  latter,  to  illustrate  the  former.  Thus,  for  instance, 
/i  correct,  but  cold  imd  tame  translation,  has  beeii  wittily 
compared  to  the  reversed  side  c^  a  piece  of  tapestry ;  very 
exact,  btit  devoid  of  all  spirit,  life,  and  colouring ;  nafw  it 
would  be  neither  just  nor  witty  to  attempt  to  giver  a  matt 
a  iMicm  of  the  Wrong  side  of  a  piece  of  tapestry,  by  com- 
paliag  it  to  a  b^  tnmslation.  Such  an  illustration  would 
be  open  to  the  diarge  of  ^^  obscurum  pet*  obscurius.^  But  alas, 
it  is  as  difficult  to  prescribe  rules  tx>  genius,  as  limits  to  the 
wate,  or  laws  to  the  whirlwind.  This  difficulty  has  been 
oreticome,  and  this  rule  transgressed  at  various  times  by 
his  Lotdshipj  but  with  such  inimitable  grace,  and  un- 
xivalled  talent,  that  we  cheerfully  surrender  up  both  the 
MtetUuti&n  wtkd  the  laws  of  poetry,  into  the  hands  of  that 
despot,  who  can  please  us  more  by  breaking  them,  than 
petty  kings  by  preserving  them ;  and  can  render  even  our 
slavery  to  him,  more  sweet,  than  our  subjection  to  another. 
I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  one  passage 
ill  Hdi:'old,  canto  fourth,  because  there  happen  to  be  thre^ 
etatnpIeK  of  the  above  remarks,  in  the  small  space  of  ttoo 
stanzas ;  the  poet  is  describing  the  cataract  of  Velino  where 
the  cliffs  yield  <*  a  fearful  vent 

To  the  brood  column,  wkich  zoUs  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infimt  ses, 
Tom  horn  the  womb  of  mountaini,  by  the  thro^ 
Of  a  fieur  world,  than  only  thai  to  be 
?aff«it  iii  E&Tcn^  which  flov  guihioglf 
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Ifn^ii  ii^aby  ivfabdkgs  thtougti  i^e  itit  z^-Ldd^  {^lMit| 
liol  whi^fi  M  €9fnff  lifce  an  ftffnU^ 
As  {fto.twe^  down  all  thiti^  wUttntcky 
iHutrmiDg  the  eye  with  dread,— a  matchless  cataiaci, 

.     Horrii|ly^efUtiiul !  but  on  ihe  recge 

From  side  to  side  beneath  the  glitterine  mom    ^ 

An  Iiis  ntSy  amidst  th*  infernal  surge. 

Like  hope  upon  a  dadJ^-iidf  fioA  mi^om 

lu  stead/  ^^,  i^e  M  mtotM  ii  torn 

By  the  distraeted  ira|Q!i|,  ^eers  serene 

Its  brilliant  hues,-  with  all  tl^eir  beams  unshorn  ;  ' 

Reiembling,  *mid  the  torture  qf  the.  pcene 
Love  watching  ntadneti  tpUh  tmalterdbU  mUn»** 

We  have  a  fine  iastance  of  this  kind  of  simile  agmn  i^ 
Juan;  his  JLordship  is  describing  the  pleasure  enjoyed  \^j 
those  **  who  watch  o'er  what  they  love,  while  sleefnng.^ 

**  For  there  il  lies  so  tnmquil,  so  belo^tf , 

*«  All  that  it  luMh  of  life  with  tis  is  liviilgi 
>^  So  gentle,  stirless,  helpless,  and  unmored, 

'*  And  all  unconscious  of  the  joy  'tis  giving, 

*' Att  it  hath  i!blt,  in^^te^  ^ttB^  and  ^f<rv'4 
«^  fiuiht  in  thd  dei^ihs  be^ttd  (he  iMhet*$  divitti^  i 

"  Thete  lies  Ibe  thing  we  lore,  wiih  all  its  ^iTorfti  , 

''  And  all  its  charms,-— ^tA:^  death  without  jtpt  t^ort,'.  , 

I  shall  now  dSet  a  few  remark)  on  that  unitersal,  and 
presiding  principle^  which  fi>rms  the  pecnSar  diailA^t^iti^ 
of  his  Lordship's  <  Muse;  a^  principle  iiMlihiiiastdd,  perhatps 
exhaustless;  an^med  to  ncxae  (^  his  W6ar)cs,  but  petradiiig, 
more  or  less,  the  whole  of  them.  .  I  meAti  hi$  litiprcJilie  ilicl) 
todisguised  contempt  for  erery  thing  that  appertains  tliaitoJ 
man;  Us  present  pursuits,  and  hif  future  defttinadon. 

^^  Nihil  humani  a  dontemptu  aUenufn  pidaiJ^ 

It  may  be  smd  indeed  that  his  Lordship  has  attacked  only 
the  consequences  of  things  that  were  bad  in  their  originals; 
and  that  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  satire,  but  in  those  that 
are  the  subjects  of  it  We  admit  that  there  is  in  the  world 
much  of  what  is  absurd,  and  more  of  what  is  deplorable ; 
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V 

little  to  approve,  less  to  love,  aiid  much  to  pitV    '^.   But  what 
are  we  to  think  of  that  poet,  who  makes  no  l*.Jistindmst 
who  for  what  is  great  and  good,  has  no  esteem\   ?  for  what 
is  vile  and  grovelling,  no  indignation  ?  but  treats  ;  them  all 
alike  with  scorn,  and  merriment,  and  indifferences      What 
are  we  to  think  of  that  cold-blooded  being,  who  IL?  never 
so  happy  as  in  detailing  our  present  miseries,  or  detecting 
in  our  short-lived  gratifications,  the  seeds  of  our  future  woe  ? 
whose  joy,  when  he  can  predict  our  ruin,  seems  to  be  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  verification  of  it.     The  most  charitable 
ibing  we  can  think  of  such  an  author,  is  the  supposition  I 
have  previously  advanced, — That  he  is  not  in  earnest./  If 
his  Lordship,  however,  is  too  fond  of  his  sting  to  part  with 
it  altogether,  let  me  recommend  to  his  imitation,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  little  bee,  on  his  favourite  Hymeltus ;  she  ex- 
tracts from  the  sanie  bed  of  flowers,  much  honey;  but  UtUe 
poison ;  and  that  Uttle,  she  uses  rather  as  a  shield  than  as 
a  sword!     We  could  have  some  charity  for  his  Lordship, 
if  he  would  oiily  condescend  to  think  any  thing  connected 
with*  humanity,  truly  worthy  either  of  his  pity  or  of  his 
tove ;    he  deals  indeed  in  both ;   but  there  is  too  much  of 
what  is  assumed  in  the  one,  and  of  what  is  affected  in  the 
other.     In  his  sarcasms  s^oney  it  is  that  he  is  both  cordial^ 
and  sincere;  here  he  luxuriates,  here  lie  is  at  home.     He 
has  an  eternal  sneer  ever  at  command,  not  only  for  our 
forms,  but   also  for  our  decencies ;    (or  our  principles,  no 
less  than  our  prejudices ;  for  all  the  errors  that  custom  has 
reconciled,  and  for  all  the  truths  that  wisdom  has  embalmed. 
Our  phibsophy,  in  his  eyesy  is  as  frivolous  as  our  folly ;  if 
he  talks  of  a  palace,  it  must  be  dull ;  if  of  a  hovel,  it  must 
be  dirty ;  if  of  a  priest,  he  must  be  bigoted ;  if  of  a  kmg, 
he  must  be  cruel.     These  unnaanly  scoflings  and  sarcasms, 
coming  as  they  evidently  do  from  the  heart,  and  often  di- , 
rected  against  those  who  have  dared  to  live  well,  in  the  ex-, 
alted  hope  of  Uving  for  ever — These   conltftute  these  in? 
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tolts  to  sodety,  which  from  their  manner  we  cahnot  forget . 
and  from  th^ir  motivey  we  cannot  forgive.  We  have  so 
much  of  this,  even  unto  loathing,  diat  we  should  quit  his 
pages  with  disgust,  were  we  not  perpetually  recalled  to 
them,  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  those  sublime  percep- 
tions, and  vivid  sensibilities,  to  all  that  is  beautifu},  ^r  ter- 
rible, or  majestic,  in  the  vast  volume  of  nature,  spread  before 
him,  on  earth ;  beneath  him  and  around  him  on  ocean ;  and 
above  him,  in  the  heavens^  It  is  in  such  passages  asthese^ 
that  we  sometimes  detect  an  admission,  perhaps  an  adora- 
tion, of  that  Being  ^^whom  magnitude  cannot  encumber ; 
dishorn  mtdtitude  cannot  embarrass ;  whom  minuteness  cannot 
escape***  Let  his  Lordship  direct  his  efforts  more  fully  to 
this  department  of  the  Muse ;  we  promise  lum  that  it  is  the 
attractive  po\e  of  his  magnet;  the  repulsive  however  is  so 
strong,  that  we  are  often,  like  Mahomet^s  cof&n,  suspended 
in  the  equilibrium  of  neutrality. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  orators  are  .trying  how  much 
treason  they  may  talk  without  being  hanged^  poets  how 
much  nonsense  they  may  write  without  being  neglected^  and 
Ubertines  how  much  licentiousness  they  may  venture  upon^ 
without  being  execrated  and  despised.     We  consider  Don 
Juan  to  be  a  bold  experiment,  made  by  a  daring  and  de- 
termined hand,  on  the  moral  patience  of  the  public.     Should 
the  vanguard  succeed,   we  are  informed  that  ten  cantos 
more  are  to  follow  year  by  year,  after  which,  it  is  presumed 
that  public  feeling  must  surrender  to  these  ten  portentous 
cantos,  like  Troy  to  the  ten  years^  siege.     It  is  most  melan- 
choly to  reflect  that  a  man  of  Lord  Byron'^s  stupendous 
powo^,  ^ould  lend  himself  to  such  unworthy  purposes  as 
these ;  led  thereto  by  the  grovelling  gratifkation  of  dazzUng 
the  fool,   or  encouraging  the  knave  {   of  supportii^  the 
weakest  sopl»stry  by  the  strongest  genius ;  and  the  darkest 
wickedness  by  the  brightest  wit.     He  applies,   alas,   the 
beams  of  his  icnighty  nnnd,  not  to  comfort,  but  to  consume 
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Qs,  and  like  Nero^  give  us  nothing  hut  a  little  harmony^  io 
console  us  for  the  conflagration  he  has  caused.  There  are 
two  considerations,  however,  which,  when  united^  constitute 
the  sum  of  the  value  of  all  sublunary  things ;  the  difBcuIty 
of  acquirement,  and  its  utility  when  acquired;  but  if  the 
difficulty  of  the  acquirement  should  be  very  great,  and  yet 
the  thing  when  acquired  should  prove  to  be  not  only  use- 
less  J  but  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious  and  destructive^ 
iXien  it  would  af^ar  that  such  eflbrts  are  about  as  meri- 
torious, as  those  of  him,  who  would  run  the  risk  of 
irobbing  the  rattlesnake  of  her  poison,  only  to  inoculate  his 
neighbours. 

There  are  three  modes  of  bearing  the  ills  of  life;  by 
philosophy,  which  is  the  most  ostentatious ;  by  indifference, 
which  is  the  most  common ;  and  by  religion,  which  is  the 
most  effectual.  The  pride  of  our  philosophy  he  tramples 
binder  his  feet,  with  a  sneer  more  contemptuous  than  that 
of  Diogenes;  our  indiffkrence  he  awakens,  by  the  most 
horrifying  description  of  miseries,  which  he  defies  us  either 
to  overlook  or  to  overcome ;  and  that  religion^  which  is  our 
present  solace,  and  will  be  our  ultimate  deliverance  from 
evil,  he  would  have  us  believe  to  be  herself  that  greatest 
evil,  from  which  we  should  make  a  dark  and  a  desperate 
plunge  to  be  delivered. 

LXXXVI. 

And  their  baked  Kps,  with  many  a  bloody  cracky 

Sttck*d  in  the  moSstufe^  wlikh  like  nectar  etream'd  ;  ' 

Th^r  throats  were  ovena,  their  awoln  tonguea  were  Uack, 

As  the  rich  man's  in  hell,  who  vainly  scream*d 
To  beg  the  beggar,  who  could  not  nun  back 

A  drop^bf  deWy  when  every  drop  had  seem'd 
To  taste  of  hesven-i-jr/'  ih»  U  inu,  indeed, 

Some  Christians  have  acoqifortaUe  creed. 

Whetheir  the  subject  be  others,  or  himself,  tliere  if 
scarcely  a  passage  or  a  prindple,  whereiii  we  are  not  con- 
tmualfycall^  upon,  either  to  rebuke  mr  applause,  jdr  to 
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qualify  our  approbation.  Nothing  is  more  sublime  than 
his  genius,  more  rancorous  than  his  revenge,  more  meJEiu 
than  his  malevolence.  But  a  head  of  chrystal  is  but  a  poor 
compensation  for  a  heart  of  stone ;  and  no  eclipse  in  the 
fuxtural   world,  can  be  half  so  disastrous,  as  that  in  the 

m 

moral,  when  the  darkness  of  all  that  is  depraved,  is  seen  to 
overwhelm  the  brightness  of  all  that  is  intellectual.  What- 
soever we  love,  whatsoever  we  loathe,  whatsoever  we  seek, 
or  whatsoever  we  shun,  he  has  neither  a  smile  for  the  one, 
tXMT  a  tear  for  the  other,  but  a  sneer  for  them  all.  L^Ee 
some  unchamelled  and  unearthly  thing,  he  would  disdain 
to  appear  to  have  any  thing  in  common  with  creatures  so 
despicable  as  he  has  pourtrayed  us  to  be.  Cursed  with 
^  the  Jidne$s  of  satiety,'^ ,  how  will  he  bear  the  ills  of 
life,  when  its  very  pleasures  fatigue  him  ?  He  has  yet  to 
learn  that  mere  pleasure,  though  it  may  refresh  the  weary, 
wearies  the  refreshed.  I^sgusted  with  othei^s  and  with  him* 
self,  there  is  but  one  chain  that  holds  him  to  life ;  he  would 
fain  persuade  us  that  it  is  wrought  in  a  noble  laboratory ; 
but  he  is  deceived ;  the  links  that  compose  it  have  all  the 
impurity  of  alloy,  but  neither  the  fineness  nor  the  fixedness 
of  gold ;  and  they  are  rivetted  not  by  love,  but  by  Imt. 

Whoever  has  read  the  pages  of  Lord  Bjrron  (and  who 
has  not  P)  must  be  struck  with  that  surprising  and  successfid 
versatility  of  genius,  which  is  as  wonderful  as  its  pow^ ; 
^t  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  a  subject  so  selC-evidoat, 
that  /*  those  who  run  may  read  ;^'  from  Shakspoare  to 
Hu^bras,  from  Milton  to  Moore,  there  is  neither  phord, 
nor  stop,  nor  key,  nor  compass  of  poetical  harmony,  that 
does  not  come  at  his  call,  and  charm  at  his  command. 
Suph  a  writer  has  little  occasion  to  borrow,  nor  can  we 
often  acoise  him  of  it.  In  his  satire^  however,  on  En^bli 
bar4^  and  Scotch  reviewers,  that  fine  simile  of  the  eagl^,  \ 
in  the  lines  oil  the  death  of  Eirke  White,  is  evidently  taken 
from  Waller,  who  having  sent  a  smig  of  his  own  eotdpot- 
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in^  to  a  lady,  became  himself  a  victim  to  his  own  numbers^ 
when  he  heard  them  sung  by  the  Syren : 

^  That  eagle's  fate  and  mine  are  one, 

^'  Who  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die, 
^  Espied  a  feather  of  his  own, 

'<  Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  on  high.** 

It  is  not  impossible ^  however,  that  his  Lordship  borrowed  thig 
simile  not  from  Waller,  but  from  the  original  Greek  poet 
himself;  and  he  had  certainly  as  great  a  right  to  go  to  the 
fountain-head,  as  Waller.  We  all  remember  that  the 
author  of  Hudibras  has  compared  the  morning  to  a  lobster  ; 
and  Lord  Byron  concaves  that  he  has  the  same  liberty  to 
compare  the  evening  to  a  dolphin.  It  is  curious,  however, 
to  observe  how  differently  these  great  masters  manage  a 
similar  turn  of  thought :      . 

Butler. 

'*  And,  like  a  lobster  boil*d,  the  mom 
^'  From  black  to  red  began  to  turn.'* 

Lord  Byron.      . 

• .....*' parting  day 

"  Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom. each  pang  imbues 

''  With  a  new  colour,  as  it  gasps  away^ 

**  The  last  still  loveliest,  till— 'tis  gone,  and  ail  is  gray.'* 

As  I  have  ^ven  his  lordship  full  credit  for  the  highest 
talent  at  all  times,  and  for  the  lowest  perversion  of  it  at 
some  times,  it  may  be  right  to  quote  a  few  passages  from 
Don  Juan,  to  justify  my  encomiums.  And  here  I  could 
wii^  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  except  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  last  canto  of  Harold  from  the  censures  that  these  pages 
contain.  I  consider  that  Caftto  to  be,  in  point  of  execution, 
the  stdflimest  poetical  (U;hievementof  mortal  pen  ;  others  wiB 
have  their  opinion,  this  is  mine.  Had  the  last  canto  (rf 
Harold  never  appeared,  I  should  not  have  censured  his 
Lordship;  perhaps  I  should  not  have  praised  him;  I 
diould,  however,  have  been  a  silent  re^er  of  all  that  He  has 
Written ;  a  silent  admirer  of  much.     The  poem  therefore  of 
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Don  Juan  abstractedly  considered,  neither  should,  nor 
would  hav^  tempted  me  into  the  arena  of  criticism; 
but  when  I  know  that  Don  Juan  proceeds  from  the '^om^ 
pen  that  stamped  the  last  canto  of  Harold  with  immorta!lity, 
it  ihm  beoranes  a  poem  of  deepest  interest  and  of  inexpres- 
sible impcHTtance.  Premising,  therefore,  that  it  is  from  the 
last  canto  of  Harold  that  I  should  principally  justify  the 
praises  I  have  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  talent,  I  shall 
quote  some  few  passages  from  a  great  number  to  be  found 
in  Don  Juan,  quite  worthy  of  so  exited  an  association : — 

CCXIV. 

No  more— BO  more — Oh !  never  more  on  me 

The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew, 
Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 

Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new, 
Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o'  the  bee : 

Think*8t  thou  the  honey  with  those  objects  grew  ? 
Alas.!  'twas  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 
To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower. 

A  ship  sinking  in  a  storm  :-r 

Then  rose  fh>m  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell, 

Then  dniek*d  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave. 

Then  some  leap*d  overboard  with  dreadful  yell. 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 

And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hefl. 
And  down  she  sack*d  with  her  the  whirling  wave, 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy,* 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

LIIL 

And  fitBt  (me  muversal  shriek  there  rush'd, 

Loader  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
Of  echoing  thunder;  and  then  all  was  hush'd. 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 
Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 
f^  Accoitapanied  with  a  convulsive  splash,  > 

A  solitary  shriek^  the  bubUing  cry , 
Of  some  strong  swimi^aer  in  his  agony. 
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The  following  stanzas  are  perhaps  as  exquisite  in  ^^tTie 
tender,'^  as  the  former  in  "  ifie  terrible.'*  He  is  describing 
two  lovers  on  a  lonely  island : — 

CLXXXV. 

They  Iook*d  up  to  the  sky  whose  floating  glow . 

Spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright : 
They  gazed  upon  the  glittering  sea  below, 

Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  drding  into  sight ; 
They  heazd  the  wave's  splash,  and  the  wind  so  low. 

And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyes  darting  ligiht 
Into  each  other — and,  beholding  this, 
Their  lips  drew  near,  and  dung  into  a  kiss. 

CLXXXVIII. 

They  were  alone,  bat  not  alone  as  they 

Who  diut  in  chambers  think  it  loneUness; 
The  silent  ocean,  and  the  starlight  bay, 

The  twilight  glow,  which  momently  grew  less, 
The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves  that  lay 

Around  them,  nude  them  to  each  other  press, 
As  if  there  were  no  life  beneath  the  sky 
Save  theirs,  and  that  their  life  could  never  die. 

cxc. 

Haidee  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask'd  no  vows, 

Nor  offered  any ;  she  had  never  heard 
Of  pli^t  and  promises  to  be  a  spouse, 

Or  perils  by  a  loving  maid  incurr*d ; 
She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows. 

And  flew  to  her  young  mate  like  a  young  biid ; 
And  never  havipg  dreamt  of  falsehood,  she 
Had  not  one  word  to  say  of  omstancy. 

These  passages  are  exquisitely  wrought  up,  and  will  in- 
crease the  <Moud  lament,'^  that  they  should  be.  found  in 
such  bad  company.  We  cannot  help  regretting,  that  the 
"fidus  Achates,*  who  supplied  the  elegant  notes  to  the 
last  canto  of  Harold,  and  who  was  justly  rewarded  with 
the  honour  of  its  dedication,  was  not  at  his  Lordship^s 
elbow,  when  "Qan  Juan  was  on  the  anvil.  ,  I  shall  adorn 
my  pages  with  four  stanzas  more  from  this  poem,  whicti 
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must  eon^lnde  my  quotations ;   it  is  seldom  that  .the  dry 
deserts  of  ciitictsm,  can  be  enriched  by  such  snaasis  ;«^ 

CXCVXXI, 

The  Lady  watchM  her  lover  — and  that  hour 
Of  Lovers  and  Night's  and  Ocean's  tofitude, 

O'erflow'd  her  soul  with  their  united  power  ;- 
Amidst  the  barrien  sands  and  tocks  so  tucle 

She  and  her  wsvfe*wome  love  had  made  their  bower, 
Where  nought  upon  their  pasnon  could  intrude, 

And  all  the  stars  that  crouded  the  blue  space 

Saw  nothing  happier  than  her  glowing  face. 

CXCIX. 
Alas  I  the  love  of  women !  it  is  known 

To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing ; 
For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown, 

And  if  'tis  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone^ 

And  their  revenge  is  as  the  tiger**  epnng, 
Deadly,  and  quick,  and  crushing ;  yet,  as  real 
Torture  is  theirs,  what  they  inflict  they  feel. 

ecu. 

Haidee  was  Nature's  bride,  and  knew  not  ihis ; 

Haidee  was  Passion's  child,  born  where  the  sun 
Showers  triple  light,  and  scorches  even  the  kiss 

Of  his  gazelled-eyed  daughters ;  site  was  one 
Made  but  to  love,  to  fed  that  she  was  his 

Wba  was  her  chosen :  what  was  said  or  done 
Elsewhere  was  nothing — She  had  nought  to  fear 
Hope,  care,  nor  love  beyond,  her  heart  beat  Jiere. 

CCIV. 

And  now  'twas  done— 4)n  the  lone  shore  were  plighted 
Thdr  hearts ; .  the  stars,  their  nuptial  torches,  thfd 

Beauty  upon  the  beaotifhl  they  lighted : 
Ocean  their  witness  and  the  cave  their  bed, 

By  their  own  feelings  hallowed  and  united, 
Their  priest  was  Solitude,  and  they  were  wed: 
*  And  they  were  happy,  for  to  their  young  eyes 

Each  was  an  aagvl,  and  earth 
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AstohiB  Lorddup's  minor  publications,  much  m^t  be 
flaid  if;ttuist  many  of  them ;  Uttle  in  praise  of  any  of  them. 
But  he  has  amber  enough  to  preserve  half  the  Ephemerides 
of  Gndhstreet.    There  is  so  much  foatage  and  buoyancjfj 
about  his  Lordship^s  greater  efforts,  that  his  smaller  will 
be  sustained  by  them.     His  name  is  so  established,  that  it  is 
out  of  his  own  power  to  write  any  thing  that  will  sink ; 
he  ought  therefore  to  write  nothing  that  deserves  to  do  so; 
were  he  to  produce  any  thing  very  inferior,  or  unequal  to 
himself,  it  would  be  saved  either  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  ot 
from  curiosity.     The  fabric  indeed  of  that  fame  which  rests 
on  calunmies,  or  personalities,  will  fall,  unless  the  poetry 
be   strong  enou^  to  support    the  edifice  without  them. 
Something  more,  however,  of  reverence  for  our  constituted 
authorities,  and  our  established  forms,  would  better  become 
one,  who  is  too  enlightened  on  other  points,  to  be  suspected 
of  gross  blindness  on  this ;  and  is  it  not  gross  blindness  not 
to  see  how  easy  licentiousness,  and  its  consequent  slavery, 
may  be    made  the  grave  of   subordination,   founded  on 
reason,  and  of  a  liberty  built  upon  the  laws  ? 

The  unexampled  mutabilities,  and  dissimilitudes  of  the 
manner  and  the  matter  of  his  Muse,  ^ve  us  room  to  hope 
that  he  will  one  day  present  us  with  some  thing  every  way 
worthy  of  his  powers,  and  of  his  fame ;  something  that  the 
virgin  may  read  without  shame ;  the  scholar,  without  dis- 
gust; and  the  moralist,  without  indignation;  this  is  the 
only  theme  he  has  not  yet  attempted.  These  Protean  amia- 
bilities, however,  arise  fran  the  peculiar  conformation  of  his 
mind.  In  developing  character^  as  well  as  genius,  most 
contradictions  may  be  recondled,  if  we  can  discover  the 
ruling  principle  from  which  they  proceed.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  is  more  proverbial  than  the  ter^versation  of  some 
political  writers,  who  defend  and  attack  all  things  by  turns; 
who  are  irritable,  but  as  impotent  as  the  pcnrcupine,  and 
who  change  their  quills  as  often.     Yet  even  these  weather- 
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oocks  are  mo^  consistent  to  <me  prindple,  than  the  needle 
to  the  pole  V  for  they  pursue  it  without  varicUiofi  and  with- 
out Ifemllingy — TTie  sale  of  their  hooks.  Now.  we  thoroughly 
acquit  his  Lordship  of  every  mercenary  principle;  yet  He 
that  is  of  all  beings  the  most  contradictory,  to  whom  the 
skies  are  sameness,  and  the  seas  uniformity ;  who  differs 
more  from  himself  at  some  times,  than  he  does  from  all 
others  at  all  times,  is  nevertheless  tmder  the  joint,  yet 
sovereign  guidance  of  two  prindples  of  action;  the  love 
of  variety  and  the  love  oifame*  His  Lordship,  therefore, 
like  some  other  bodies  equally  luminotuf  and  excentnc^  hap- 
pens to  have  two  Jhci  in  his  ecliptic,  governing  all  his 
motions,  accelerating  now,  and  now  retarcUng  his  career 
and  regulating  both  the  times,  and  the  places  of  his  aber 
rations ;  in  his  aphelion^  he  may  freeze  us ;  in  his  pm- 
helion,  he  may  scorch  us ;  but  in  all  his  indifferences,  as 
in  all  his  intensities,  in  his  apathies,  or  in  his  agonies,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  is  governed  by  both  these  principles,  which 
are  never  dormant  for  a  moment,  although  one  ra^y  predo- 
minate  at  one  time,  and  one  at  another.  Now  as  there 
are  no  principles  in  nature  which  produce  either  good  or 
evil  without  a  mixture,  so  it  may  happen,  that  under  the 
joint  influence  of  those  1  have  mentioned,  his  Lordship 
may  one  day  chuse  to  have  a  creed,  from  curiosity  ;  to  be 
tnoral  as  a  nun,  for  its  novelty ;  and  to  fall  in  love  with 
virtue,  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

His  Lordship  therefore  having  stalked  around  us,  and 
about  us,  and  near  us,  and  from  us,  in  all  the  mummery 
of  high-flown  sentiment,  having  wearied  us  both  by  the 
sea  and  by  the  shore,  with  his  egotistical  diatribes,  and  in- 
consolable  appeals  for  consolation^  the  moment  he  finds 
his  audience  either  slackening  from  satiety,  or  departing 
from  disgust,  he  changes  at  once  the  actor  and  the  scene ; 
like  Kean,  he  can  perform  a  harlequin,  as  well  as  a  hero, 
and  while  he  laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  the  real  sympathies, 
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i^hich  his  imaginaty  griefs  hdd  excited,  there  is  only  one 
thing  that  sincerely  affects,  or  seriously  alarms  him,  and 
this  is  the  want  of  an  audience ;  when  he  ceases  to  be  the 
Spectacle  and  the  0far^»(of«i)rof  of  the  day,  he  ceases  to  live. 
With  ail  the  inspired  irritability  of  Rousseau,  and  all  the 
whining  apathy  of  Sterne,  the  fact  is,  that  his  Lordship  is 
more  fond  of  that  "  popularis  aura "  which  he  affects  to 
despise,  than  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Age  is  a  relative 
thing,  and  it  is  possible  to  be  very  old  in  constitution^  before 
we  are  so  in  years;  as  his  Lordship  laments  that  he  is 
gr9wing  grey,  I  will  cite  one  line  from  his  favourite  sati- 
rist, ^^  Sedy  cum  ad  canitiem,  tunc  tunc  ignoscere  nolo^  Had 
his  Lordship  commenced  his  career  with  levity  and  liberti- 
nism, with  the  buffoonery  of  Beppo,  and  the  diaUerie  of 
Don  Juan,  and  from  these  proceeded  to  the  sublime  scepti- 
cism of  Harold,  we  might  then  have  anticipated,  howevef 
faintly y  something  like  amendment  for  his  old  age.  But  he 
has  reversed  the  thing;  he  grows  worse  as  he  grows  old; 
and  at  the  very  moment  when  he  himself  informs  us  that 
time  is  shedding  his  snows  upon  the  outside  of  his  heady  the 
inside  of  it,  like  Hecluy  has  become  a  volcano,  and  vomited 
forth  an  eruption,  scorching  earth  with  the  fire  of  its  lust, 
and  darkening  heaven  with  the  smoke  of  its  infidelity. 

With  Tespect  to  those  flagrant  and  frequent  sneers  and 
sarcasms,  levelled  at  things  hitherto  esteemed  sacred  and 
venerable  among  men,  I  could  wish  that  I  had  nothing 
to  ^^put  down,'^  as  I  have  nothing  "to  extenwUe^  My 
censure  here  must  be  unmixed.  We  are  told  that  a  man's 
religion  is  to  himself  and  his  God ;  but  as  Lord  Byron  is  at 
once  a  great  and  a  public  character,  and  as  he  has  chosen 
to  give  publicity  to  his  religious  opinions,  they  can  no 
longer  be  matter  either  of  privacy,  or  of  insignificance. 
His  Lordship^s  ideas  of  any  point,  have  such  prevalence, 
and  will  have  such  permanence,  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
consequence  that  they  should  be  sound.     Unfortunately 


however,  on  this  most  iniportant  subject,  he  has  left  U6  no 
choice.  He  that  doubU,  and  humbly  and  seriously  ^ro- 
poses  bis  objectionii,  learefe  Ui^  i^oom  to  hope  that  he  does 
this,  not  to  overthrow  owr  belief,  but  to  build  up^  a^  to 
establish  his  own.  Sudh  a  man,  through  the  vestibule  of 
doubt,  ¥nay  one  day  etltef  into  the  temple  of  fsmth.  But 
can  the  most  extensive  diarity  hope  this  of  him  that  ^  Ht4 
in  the  sieat  of  the  ecorHier  f^  He  that  doubts,  rkc^  msh  ^ 
believe ;  he  that  scoffs  can  have  >io  such  wish.  He  had  no 
belief  of  hi^  own^  but  scatters  ,his  sneers  abd  bis  dareasms> 
only  to  shake  imd  Undetmine  the  belief  of  othervt.  He 
would  pull  down  a  palace,  but  would  not  ^veuSahovd 
in  its  stead.  He  theiefcure  that  makes  refij^on  the 'subject' 
of  Ins  ribaldry,  would  gladly  make  death  the  caune  of  his 
anmhilation.  And  it  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  sudi 
tenets,  that  his  Lordship  Sneers  at  Xerxes  in  Don  JuaD)  ' 
because  he  offered  a  reward  to  him  that  could  involt  a 
new  pleasure.  His  Lordship  takes  dare  totcil  us  tliat  be 
himself  is  quite  satisfi^  with  the  old  ones,  and  he  dmais 
not  to  doubt  of  their  Sufficiency,  but  ady  to  despair  of 
their  continuance;  he  concludes  the  pasasge  by  a  sneer  on 
the  insufferable  dulness  of  paradise,  before  the  introductidn 
of  sin ;  and  deems  banishment  from  such  inripid  imiocince^ 
a  blessing.  He  indeed  that  Uves  only  to  love  Earthy  and  to 
laugh  at  Heaven,  would  gladly  die,  only  to  eleqi.  Nothing 
better  can  happen  to  him$  something  worse  may.  Tile 
sensualist  and  the  jscoffer,  dread  a  heaven  whidi  they  could 
not  ^joy,  almost  as  much  as  a  hdl,  whidh  they  Would  be 
sorry  to  enter.  Earth  therefore  is  their  idol ;  contihuatice 
upon  it  thdir  prayer ;  and  annihilation  witMn  it  lliieir  exceed : 
But  alas !  what  is  the  noblest  of  the  sons  <3f  man^  if  he  dxa*  > 
cards  the  hope  of  an  hereafter?  talent  may  render  bin 
mcnre  dangerous;  wealth,  more  mischievous;  wit^  moird 
fascinating;  and  courage,  more  daring.  But  without  thu 
exalted  hope,  he  is  an  argbsy^  bound  for  a  diipwieck^ot 
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tbe  end  i^  his  voyage ;  and  his  rich  frdghtage  will  only 
accelerate  his  destruction,  and  sink  him  deeper  in  the  abyss. 
But  his  Lordship  has  too  much  intellect  to  scoff  at  revela- 
tion, sn^Aou^  disbelieving  it;  nor  to  disbelieve  it,  without 
some  grounds  that  are  to  him  at  least  satisfactory.     I  can 
perceive  inmi  various  parts  of  his  writings,  that  he  is  no 
stranger  to  the   philosophers,  either  ancient  or  moderq; 
and  I  should  suspect  that  Epicurus,  and  liucretius  are  his 
favourites.    But  the  philosophers  who  have  written  since 
the  aero  of  Christianitj,  have  given  up  nothing  more  con- 
vincing that  those  who  preceded  it.     When  therefore  they 
demand  from  us  Christians  rational  grounds  for  our  be- 
lief  of  that  which  is  above  reascm,  and  explanations  of 
things  which  we  in  aU  hunulity  do  receive  as  mysteries, 
and  which  would  cease  to  be  that  for  which  we  receive 
them,  if  they  could  be  explained ;  if  the  philosophers  claim 
a  vietcMy  on  such  pret^isions,  they  are,  welcome  to  the  tri- 
umph of  having  conquered  thiU;  which  we  never  meant  to 
defend,  and  of  seizing  that  which  we  had  voluntarUy  aban- 
doned.   And  yet  with  all  his  boasted  reason,  the  proudest 
j^osopher,  no  less  than  the  humUest  Christian,  is  com- 
pelled to  bdieve  much  that  he  cannot  comprehend,  and  to 
admit  more,  for  which  A^  cannot  account.     To  be  consis- 
tent with  himself,   he  ought  to  he  sure  of  nothing  but  his 
ignorance,  and  to  doubt  every  thing  but  his  doubts.     If  We 
betake  ourselves  to  the  strong  holds  of  faith.  He  liimself,  if 
hardly  pushed,  ^^i^  obliged  to  retire  into  the  mists  of  coryec- 
ture^and  to  save  his  shattered  forces  by  the  obscurity  of  the 
nightJ'*    Let  him,  therefore,  either  cease  to  sneer  at  the 
Christian,  for  bdieving  some  mysteries  which  he  does  not 
presumie  to  explain ;  or  cease  himself  to  concede  the  exist- 
ence of  any  thing  which  he  cannot  comprehend;  and  what 
j^&%  would  be  more  absurd  than  sudi  philosophy?     Were 
the  Christian  scheme  unsupported^  either  by  miracles  or 
prophecy,  its  vf^ernai  evidence,  founded  on  the  exceUence 
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of  its  doctrine,  must  make  it  the  creed  of  every  well  regu- 
lated mind.  It  is  the  safest  system  {or  our  life ;  the  sweet- 
est for  our  deaih ;  and  the  siiblimest  for  our  resurrection. 
The  safest,  because  annihilation  is  the  tffoni  thing  that  can 
happen  to  the  Christian^  even  if  be  be  in  the  wrong  i  but 
it  is  the  de^^  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  infidel,  ey<^  if 
he  be  in  the  right ;  the  sweetest,  because  it  converts  death, 
that  ^^  tremendous  leap  in  the  darTc^  into  an  Arch,  spanmng 
the  dread  abyss,  and  joining  heaven  to  earth,  and  earth  U> 
heaven ;  the  sublimest,  because  it  proffers  an  eternity,  ^to  be 
spent  in  infinite  and  encreasing  approximations  to  the  par- 
fections  of  the  Godhead,  without  the  possibility  of  ever  ar- 
riving at  them ;  the  only  happiness /mr^  enough  for  a.  being 
that  is  intellectual,  or  JvU  enough  for  a  bdng  that  is  ixxk' 
mortal.  His  Lordship  cannot  despise  such  a  heav^  as 
this,  and  my  sincere  hope  is,  that  he  will  deserve  it,  I  shall 
sum  up  my  ojnnion  of  Don  Juan,  in  the  words  of  Scaliger, 
on  a  poem  of  cardinal  Bembus,  ^^  Hoc  Poema  vocare  possis 
aiit  obscamissimam  elegatiiianij  aut  elegantissimam  obscceni' 
totem,**  I  have  not  singled  out  his  Lordship,  as  being  the 
o«^  modern  who  hasindulged  himself  both  in  blasphemy  and 
obscenity ;— ftu^  (m  the  only  one  who  has  brought  tcdent  to  the 
task ;  if  he  would  be  as  depraved  as  some  are,  with  impu- 
nity^  let  him  also  be  as  dull ;  but  this  is  the  tax  that  he 
must  pay  for  his  talent ; — It  holds  up  a  torch  to  his  fail- 
ings, and  renders  those  delinquencies  conspicuous  in  him, 
which  would  only  be  contemptible  in  another.  His  Lord- 
ship has  here  levelled  an  arrow,  that  is  true  to  its  aim ;  and 
its  aim  is,  to  the  heart ;  genius  has  supplied  the  wing;  wit, 
the  point;  and  malignity  the  poison. 

Like  the  vision  that  appeared  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  his 
Lordship  has  indeed  <'  a  head  of  gdd^  with  his  nether  parts 
of  "  sordid  brasSf  and  of  miry  cUxyT*  He  might,  indeed,  as 
an  associate  of  a  Shakspeare  and  of  a  Milton,  have  passed  like 
them,  through  the  Vestibule,  and  have  entered  into  the 
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holiestreoessof  the  Temple  of  the  Muses.  As  their  legitimate 
Hi^-priest,  he  might  have  commanded  an  universal  reve- 
icttce,  and  an  unqualified  approbation.    He  has  falsified  these 
bright  characteristics,  that  stamped  him  for  <<  dignity,  com- 
pcjBod  and  high  exploit.*^    There  is  indeed  the  <^  combina- 
ticm^  And  the  form,**  but  not  ^*  the  seal^'^  of  the  godhead ;  and 
he  stands  before  us,  as  one  whom  the  fire  of  Phoebus  has 
bJastedj^  rather  than  enlightened.      The  sacred  beam  he 
oould  not  extinguish,  it  wa^  bestowed  on  him  to  bum  for 
ever,  a  htkim-  i(  «fi,    and    its  Urthright  was   immortality. 
The    ray  therefore    remains;    but  Hke  the  eye    of   the 
basilisk,  it  shines  only  to  fascinate ;  it  fascinates  only  to  de- 
stroy.   There  are  moments  indeed,  when  this  emanation 
of  the  godhead  within  him>  reasserts  her  high  original,  and 
escaping  from  the  foul  enthralments  of  sensuality,  inspires 
us  with  the  hope,  that  she  will  be  no  longer  d^aded,  nor 
dethroned.     But,  the  struggle  is  often  short,  and  always 
in^t^tual;  and  the  attempt  has  only  served  to  bind  iiie 
chains  it  cannot  break.      Alas,   the  inexorable  genius  of 
Byron  has  no  more  respect  for  his   Muse  than  for  his 
Mistress;  he  would  exalt  her  only  to  humiliate;  and  he 
permits  her  to  soar  ctbove  the   Earth,   but  not  so  high 
as  Heaven. 


LINES 


TO 


SAND  T, 


THE 


^0j$aj$j$in  of  ItotK^ue. 


O  Thou,  the  direst  martyr  of  the  time. 
To  Shadowy  Virtue— but  substantial  Crime — 
That  wouldst  have  rush'd  before  the  Eternal  Throne, 
Reeking  with  blood  of  others  !  and  thine  own ! 
Think  not  beneath  that  guilt-ennobled  name. 
That  blot,  and  boast  of  Rome,  to  shroud  thy  shame ; 
Thou  still  art  wrong,  were  erring  Brutus  right. 
The  Pagan  fell  in  darkness, — Thou  in  light ! 

Fix'd  thy  relentless  purpose  to  fulfill. 
Through  life  or  death,  shame,  glory,  good,  jor  ill, 
Nurse'd  in  the  lap  of  Reason,  but  to  wound 
Her  breast,  and  break  the  laws,  her  guardian  mound, 
Did'st  hope  like  him,*  who  William's  life-blood  spilt. 
To  wash  out  stain  by  stain,  and  guilt  by  guilt  ? 
Religion, — hadst  thou  own'd  her  mild  control. 
With  loftier,  kindlier  views  had  fill'd  thy  soul, 
Check'd  thine  officious  pride,  with  calm  reproof. 
And  shew'd  thy  tempting  Angel's  cloven  hoof. 

«  Beltfaazar  Gerard,  who  assassinated  William  the  First,  prince  of  Orange, 
at  Delft.  He  entertained  the  design  six  years  before  its  execution  !  He  said 
he  did  it  to  expiate  hU  sins  ;  that  Prince  heing  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants 
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Thy  doom^ — O  what  created  Thing  night  know. 
Though  Seraphs  wept  above  and  Man  below, . 
Had  fuU  success  that  desperate  hand  befel. 
That  knock'd  so  fiercely  at  the  gates  of  Hell ! 
Must  general  laws  to  partial  dogmas  bow  ? 
Could  Heaven  have  patience  still,  and  could'st  not  Thoo  ? 
Think  WHO  obe/d,  though  Herod  did  command 
Had'st  thou  to  cast  the  stone  a  purer  hand? 
Would  thy  weak  Arm  th'  avenging  Sceptre  sway  } 
Vengeance  to  GOD  belongs; — He  can  repay. 
Yea,  and  forbear ;— -to  self-destruction  driv'n, 
ReiumncingEarih,  for  what  ?  to  forfeit  Heaven  f 
HE  foil'd  thy  steel; — ^repent— and  be  forgiven. 


{    i3    t 


TO  THE  MEMORY 


OF  THE 


ABBi:  EDGEWORTH. 


O  Thou !  that  at  thy  king's  command^ 
While  cannons  roar'd^  and  clarions  bray'd. 

Didst  on  his  scaffold  calmly  stand. 
In  Panoply  by  *  hands  not  made  ; 

While  hosts  les9 fearless  though  in  maUvirw^df 

'Mid  prospering  vice,  by  virtue  lialfins|pfr*d, 
Thy  noble  bearing  view*d^  and  nienac'4»  and  adit^ird ;    , 

'Tis  not  the  lot  of  common  day^ 

To  win  the  glories  of  that  imom,- 
And  bear  a  brighter  crown  away^ 

Than  from  thy  monarch's^bftow  w^Mr  topiV ! 
Thou  didst  a  friendship  courts  in  perils  ham, 
Rarely  by  subjects  sought^  -or  lupgf '  he^um^A^ 
A  friendship  vock'd  by  storp^  fa^flkfe<Ql  hk  r^al  ^ood  I 

\      * 

*  Tip  aV  avwSev  irapovXiav ;  This  intrepid  «^d^  6f  6fati8t  wA'ti^^tt^  to  9U 
tend  the  king  of  France  on  the  scaffold.  He  cheerfully  complied,  although  it 
was  the  universal  opinion,  that  his' ]&f9;^ou]4'  be  sahi^iled^  Af  thff  aki  de- 
scended, he  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  '^  FiU  de  SU  Imuu,  moniez  4u  del,* 
Struck  and  overawed  by  such  magnanimity,  di^laye^  at  such  a  moment^  the 
troops,  on  his  descent  from  the  scaffold,  presented  arms,  and  made  a  lane  for 
him  to  pa»  through  their  Bles  unmakt^Sf 


<  ««  ) 
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TO  CANOVA. 


**  Europe,  the  World  has  but  one  Camnmf 


Had'ftt  thou  been  born  when  Nature's  hand 

Was  youngs  She'd  copied  thee ; 
But  She  is  old^  and  trusts  to  Time 

To  mar  thy  victory ! 

But  Time  will  not  avenge  her  cause^ 

Nor  hear  her  envious  sigh, 
"  2%  forms,"  He  cries  '*  toy  power  confesa ; 

"  But  His  my  scythe  defy. 


2%  Trojan  Helen  long  is  dead, 
'^  The  Grecian  Venus  lives. 
Eternal  homage  stiU  receives, 
"  Eternal  pleasure  gives ;" 


*e 


Then  think  not  I  can  soothe  thy  sighs, 
Or  raise  thy  drooping  hetfd, 

Alas !  Thou  canst  not  more  than  / 
Canova's  chissel  dread; 

Then  let  Us  Both,  such  matchless  skjU 

Not  envy,  but  enjoy. 
What  Thou  canst  never  imitate, 

O  why  should  /  destroy? 


(   is  1 


DON  CARLOS. 


**  FiUnus  alit  vents,  et  cmoo  carpUur  ignu* 


•     1  • 


O^  why  has  he  hamess'd  Hi  warrior-steed  T 

Is  his  spirit  still  sateless  of  fiune? 
Expeird  is  the  Moor^  and  his  coimtrymen  fteedj 

And  embkson*d  with  heroes  his  name. 

Has  his  castle  no  charms,^— 'tis  the  noblest  in  Spain^ 

Of  Grenada  the  bulwark  and  pride ! 
Have  youth,  health,  and  beauty,  been  lavished  hn  vtin  f 

Of  renown  and  of  riches — a  tide? 

But  she  that  could  hear  them,  and  share  them,  is  gon^ 

Those  eyes  are  extinguishM  in  night. 
That  sadden'd  or  brighten'd  for  Carlos  alone. 

Or  melted  in  streams  of  delight ; 

Like  the  eagle  he  flew, — but  he  pined  like  the  dove^-** 
Where  the  Cross  with  the  Crescent  had  strife  I 

He  liv'd  but  to  love !  he  died  but  to  prove 
How  sweets  his  love,  than  his  life! 


(  il  ) 


THE  HORSE  AND  THE  RIDER, 


A  FRAGMENT. 


And  some  there  were,  who  ahudd'ring. 
He  held  oommunion  with  the  dead. 

Deep  in  the  midnight  ^len ; 
What  time,  hkjl^d  and  ttembling  steed. 
Of  old  Godolphin's  gen'roua  breed. 

Ne'er  felt  a  finr,— <ftf  then  ! 

Nor  height  of  hill,»nor  depth  of  dale. 
Did  ever  o'er  his  strength  prevail. 

Like  that  nuftteriaus  hour; 
No  ander^d  mo^uupoh  of  tli«  WQPf)* 
Ere  challenged  from  his  boilijB|[  blooi 

So  fiilV  «o  fi»t  a  8ha?r«c  t 

No  fonn  was  seen!  no  voice  was  heaid 
And  yet  there  was  indeed  a  Third, 

— VThile  all  around  wiis  still ; — 
Th^t  did  unearthly  parley  hold  f 
But  what  /—the  Rider  never  told. 

Perchance  he  never  wfll. 


Fiiris. 


vac 
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A  POJEM. 


i 


PREFACE. 


This  Poem,  in  its  first  edition,  was  not  un* 
favourably  received,  but  it  was  considered 
too  short.    It  is  now  three  times  as  long. 
Perhaps  I  have  added  many  faults,  to  re- 
move one.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Poem  is 
now  long  enough — if  good  for  any  thing, — 
too  long— 4f  good  for  nothing.    It  was  writ- 
ten at  such  intervals  as  could  be  spared 
from  the  prosecution  of  a  larger  work ;  but 
although  this  may  be  some  excuse  for  writ- 
ing bad  lines,  I  admit  it  is  none  for  printing 
them. — If  fine  themes  always  made  fine. 


B 
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poets,  this  little  effort  would  be  much  more 
deserving  of  the  public  attention ;  but  the 
converse  is  unfortunately  the  case.  The 
subject,  indeed,  deserves  a  pen  that  has 
more  leisure,  and  more  ability  than  mine* 
The  Conflagration  of  Moscow  is  the  most 
interestingevent  of  these  latter  times— whe- 
ther we  consider  the  immensity  of  the  force 
that  was  put  in  array  against  her,  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  sacrifice,  oj:  the  incalculable 
importance  of  the  results.  Our  modem 
Manufacturer  of  Kings  would  certainly 
have  issued  a  fresh  batch  from  his  imperial 
oven  of  the  Kremlin,  if  it  had  not  beeii 
overheated  by  some  of  the  workmen. 

I  may  be  accused  of  not  having  treated 
my  hero  with  sufficient  respect,  as  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  he  is  still  "majestic,  though 


lii 


in  win.'*  But  he  that  ha4  no  (ligEiity  in  sae^ 

cess,  can  lose  none  in  misfortune  s  nor  hate 

I  changed  my  sentiments  of  Jhibi  with  any^ 

change  in  his  destinies.  In  « torsier.WGxkf 

written  and  published  when  he  wm  itx  tto& 

plenitude  of  his  power,I  ventured  toassutna 

the  double  office  of  the  Vat^s.    Jt  was  cle^ 

thiat  when  "  weighed  in  the  l?*il«mce  *'  he 

would  be  "  found  wanting/*  from  the  mo-i 

ment  that  he  put  his  own  aggirf^idisemeixt 

into  one  scale,  against  the  repose  of  Eur 

rope  in  the  other  j    a^d  I  foretold  hi| 

speedy  downfal,  ho^i  a  fvJl  conviekion  that 

perfect  selftshnesa  ipftust  ever  be  destnic^ 

tive  of  ^\fi   In  th^  foUowing  patges  I  hav<^ 

chosen  the  ^aSfix  0$^  of  an  ex  post  JactO' 

predictor^  Jn  good  truths  prophecying  hak 

been  a  dangerous  trade  for  these  last  twenty 


IV 


^»s.  iDreaming,  which  goes  by  contraries, 
might  have  succe^ed  better.  But  I  will 
hsaxd  otie  prophecy— ^the  name  of  Na- 
poleon will  go  down  to  posterity  "  shorn 
of  its  beams;'-  the  blackness  of  his  heart  will 
eclipse  the  brightness  of  his  head.  If  his 
admirers  affirm  that  necessity  made  him  a 
tyrant,  we  will  ask  if  he  did  not  make  him- 
self a  king.  It  is  for  them,  and  not  for 
us,  to  separate  the  consequences  from  the 
cause.  Some  persons  are  already  very  an- 
gry with  hun  for  surviving  his  own  defeat. 
But  he  that  lived  only  to  please  himself,  will 
hardly  die  to  please  others.  His  political 
death  has  taken  place  perhaps  already ;  if 
so,  the  moralist  may  be  allowed  to  cut  up 
the  dead,  provided  he  does  it  like  the  an*- 
atomist— ^r  the  benefit  of  the  living. 


Child  of  Fortune :  her  firstsmile 'was  alotig 
one,: but  it  was  her  Jast—her  firoiirii  was. 
equaUy per];na)^ent^aad  uninterrupted.  Th0 
successes  of  this  Pantimorisumenoslwere  one 
uniform  flow,  his  disasters  were  as  imiform 
an  ebb;  and  Moscow  was  the  high-^water 
muk.:  Had  he  read  Herodotus,  he  would 
not  have  invaded  the  ancient  capital  (^  the 
Czars.  That  fatdi  dilemma  which  destroyed 
his  army,might  then  havepreservedit.  That 
dilemma  would  have  stared  him  in  the  &ce 

throughout  every  page  of  the  Scythian  ex- 

-    ^  ^  -  *"  '     , 

pedition,^and  might  be  thus  expressed--- 

*-  ■  •        '        ■        . 

Gome  to  us  with^w  aiid  we  wilL  overwhelm 

you—Gome  to  us  with  many^  and  you  shall 

overwhelm  yourselves.— To  history  we  leave 

him.    But  if  there  be  an  historian  that  can 


if^y^GtptiOatAa  lilsiiniBitdn  ptod^aiii^  of 
hjxsi^  and  bis  oonitsui  pefv^ni&ii  o^  M 
gsoatest  and  m>tiMt  mkmSi  U  the-  jsHM 
sotdid  «&d  lelftib  eiidte,  tidfili  A  Wtitef  ^  iti 
QX^i  to  be  partial  tot  did  individiii^  hiusf 
jupuqisr  tbe  dscge  of  bsmg  inb^t  liiijasi  kid 
cruel  to  tbf  ||p|i^fi9;  Th9@xify  sqpar^tkm  ts 
be  injHie  to  sociie^  £bt  the  gtifit  t^  sufch  a 
Ufe  as  that  of  Kf^l^POt  l^$t  be  the  aioKal 
of  it. 

With  re^ct  to  the  es^^nltCui  of  tiwndt^ 
sequent  triflej  I  cm  only  9pijr  thai  H  u  iii 
humjble  attqnpt  to  ireYivo  « flyl^  vbt  seimt 
davgerof  hec^i^ingi  ^bs^lf^t^.  Isbl^hct 
quite  satisfied,  if  my  lines  re(»4  to  fup  j  read^ 
of  taste  the  beautiful  J'axaphxmse  of  tb& 
tenth  Satire  of  Juvenalj  hy  jQh|[iSQ9. 2  ^ 
have  always  coiu»idered  that  parUciiIa;  ^-^ 


vu 


fort  much  happier  than  any  thmg  he  ever 
afterwards  attempted  either  in  prose  or 
verse.  I  must  be  content  to  follow  him :  I 
cannot  presume  to  walk  by  his  side:  |^  To 
soar  with  Johnson,  when,  in  addition  to  his 
own  powers,  he  was  supported  in  his  flight 
by  the  reanimated  Phoenix  of  Aquinum, 
were  a  task  no  less  presumptuous  than 
vain. 


\ 
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CONFLAGRATION  OF  MOSCOW. 


Her  royal  nest  the  Russian  eagle  iires, 

And  to  the  wild  recess— revenged— retires ; 

Her  talons  unexpended  lightnings  arniy 

And  high  resentments  all  her  courage  warm. 

Tempt  not,  thou  fiend  of  France,  her  arduous  track ! 

Ambition  spurs  thee  on — defeat  ihall  goad  thee  back 

False  fnenda  in  rear,  in  front  a  stubborn  foe. 

Thy  caterer,  famine,«-and  thy  coiich  the  snow :  - 

Then  view  that  fiery  cope  with  ghastly  smile, 

Tb  thy  amUlion^s  grand  funereal  pile.  IC) 
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filaze  OD,  ye  ^ded  domes,  and  turrets  high, 
And  like  a  iiimaoe  glow,  thou  trembling  sky ! 
Be  lakes  of  fire  the  fyrant^s  sole  domain, 
And  let  that  fiend  o^er  flatties  and  ruins  reign  ; 
Doom'd,  like  the  Rebel  Angel,  to  be  ^own 
A  fiery  dungeon,  where  he  hc^*d  a  throne 
Blaze  on  I  thou  costliest,  proudest  sacrifice, 
E'er  lit  by  patriot  hnnriif  or  fiMW^d  b^  pirtriot's  sighiu 


By  stubborn  constancy  of  soul,  a  rock  f 

That  firmly  meets  but  to  return  the  shock, — 
By  all  that  power  inflicts,  or  slavery  bears—  90 

By  all  that  freedom  prompts,  or  valour  dares^ 
By  all  that  bids  the  bright  historic  pag^ 
Of  Greece  and  Rome  inspire^  eiuih  after  age-^ 
By  aU  of  gref^,,  tiMt  lEMt  our  won^  cam 
In  direst,  wmsst  efldretniilDes^— ^i^  pndi^ 
A  deed  that  amiates,  exalti^  infliames 
A  world  in  arms — ^from  Tanais  to  the  Thames! 
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Hail !  nobly-dariiig,  insely^^tesperate  deed : 

Moscow  is  Pahis,  ihould  the  Gaul  succeed  80 


Then  perish  temple^  palace,  fort,  or  tow'r 
That  screens  a  foeman  in  this  vengeful  hour; 
Let  self-devotion  rule  this  righteous  cause, 
And  triumph  oVr  affections,  customs,  laws; 
With  Roman  dtuing  be  the  flag  unfurPd  -- 
Themselves  they  conquered  first,  and  dien  the  world ; 
Be  this  the  dirge  o*er  Moscow's  mighty  grave, 
She  stood  to  foster,  but  she  fell  to  save ! 
Her  flames  like  Judah^s  guardian  pillar  rose 
To  shield  her  children,  to  confound  her  foes;  40 

That  mighty  beacon  must  not  blaze  in  vain. 
It  rouses  earth,  and  streams  high  o'er  the  main. 


r  "^ 


The  sacrifice  is  made,  the  deed  is  done, 
Russia !  thy  woes  are  finish^d^  Gaul's  begun  \ 
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Soon  to  return — ^retire !    There  is  a  time 

When  earthly  virtue  must  not  cope  witn  cnme. 

Husband  thy  strength,  let  not  a  life  be  lost, 

One  patriots  life  is  worth  the  Gallic  host ; 

Unbend  awhile  thy  bow,  more  strongly  still 

To  force  the  shaft,  and  all  thy  quivers  fill ;  60 

Crouch'd  like  the  tiger,  prescient  of  the  prey. 

Collect  thy  might,  augmented  by  delay ; 

Still  as  the  calm,  when  on  her  siren  breast 

The  slumbering  eaithquake  and  the  whirlwind  rest. 

To  courage  strength — to  strength  cool  wisdom  bring. 

Nurse  every  nerve,  and  plume  thy  ruffled  wing ; 

Firm,  but  compos'd,— prepare,  but  tranquil  prove. 

As  the  dread  eagle  at  the  throne  of  Jove  ! 

Each  arm  provide,  and  engine  of  the  war. 

Till  Rout  and  Havoc  answer — Here  we  are  !  GO 

And  Valour,  steePd  by  virtuous  energy. 

To  just  Revenge  shall  utter — Come  with  me ! 
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From  pine-pIougVd  Baltic,  to  Uiat  ice-bound  coast, 

Where  Desolation  lives,  and  life  is  lost, 

Bid  all  thy  Centaur-Sons  around  thee  close, 

Suckled  in  storms,  and  cradled  on  the  snows, 

Hard  as  that  sea  of  stone,  that  belts  thar  strand 

With  marble  wave,  more  soUd  than  the  land ; 

Men  fiercer  than  their  skies,  inured  to  toil. 

And  as  the  grave  tenadous  of  the  spoil,—  70 

Thronged  as  the  locust,  as  the  lion  brave. 

Fleet  as  the  pard  that  hies  her  young  to  save ; 

Tell  them  their  ISng,  their  father  takes  the  field, 

A  host  his  presence— and  his  cause  a  shidd ! 

Nor  strike  the  blow,  tiU  all  thy  northern  hive 

Concentering  thick  for  death  or  glory  strive; 

Then  round  th^  Invader  swarm,  his  death-fraught  doiid. 

While  the  white  desert  girds  him  like  a  shrowd,— 

Full  on  his  front  and  rear  the  battle-tide 

With  arm  of  lightning,  hoof  of  thunder  guide;  80 
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Soon  shall  t\\e  Qftul  hi^  tjjansient  triun^  me,       . 
Fierce  burns  the  victiili»  and  the  altar  toa 

Now  sinks  the  blood-red  sun,  ecUps'd  by  li^t, 
And  yields  his  throne  to  far  more  brilliant  night. 
Rous'd  by  the  flames,  the  blfist^  with  rushing  sounds 
Both  fed  and  fanned  the  ruin  that  it  foi|nd. 
I*ong  stood  each  stately  tow^r,  and  column  high^ 
And  saw  the  molten  gulph  beneath  them  lie^ 
Long  rearM  their  heads  th'  aspiring  flaoies  alK^vf!^ 

...  -  M 

I  •  ■ 

As  stood  the  giants  when  they  warr'd  wit^  Jove,--'       90 

ConquerM  at  length,  with  hideous  crash  they  f^ll^^ 

A  nd  one  oVrwhelming  havoc  coyers  all. 

Nor  u^tna^  nor  Vesuvius,  though  pombin'd 

In  horrid  league,  and  chafM  by  eveiry  wi|id 

That  from  the  hoarse  ^Eolian  cave  is  driyea^ 

Could  with  such  wreck  astoun^  both  ^arth  a^  heaven* 

Rage  Elements  !  wreck,  ravage  all  ye  can j 

Ye  are  not  half  so  fierce  as  man  to  man  ! 
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Wide  aiid  moreVide,  ilelf-warn'^d,  \villioiitxxlinnidifid^^ 
GauPs  awe-struck  files  their  ctrcfing  wings  expmid ;   100 
Through  many  a  stage  of  horrors  had  they  past^ 
The  climax  this,  the  direst  and  the  last; 
Albeit  unused  o'ei  others  griefs  to  moan, 

w 

Soon  shall  they  purdiase  feeling  from  their  own. 

From  flank  to  centre,  and  from  rear  to  van, 

The  IxUowing  crackling  conflagration  ran, — 

Wraps  earth  in  sulphurous  wave,  and  now  tlie  skies 

With  tall  colossal  magnitude  defies,— 

Extends  her  base,  while  sword  and  spear  retire. 

Weak  as  the  bulrush  to  the  lava^s  ire.  110 

Long  had  that  circle,  belted  wide  and  far 

By  burnished  helm,  and  bristling  steel  of  war, 

Presented  hideous  to  the  Gallic  host 

One  blazing  sea,  one  adamantine  coast ! 

High  o'er  their  head  the  bickering  radiance  towers,  . 

Or  falls  from  clouds  of  smoke  in  scorching  showers  • 
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Beneath  their  crimson  concave  long  they  stood 

Like  bordering  pines,  when  lightning  fires  the  wood. 

And  as  they  hemm'd  that  grim  horizon  in. 

Each  read  in  each  the  terrors  of  the  scene.  ISO 

&ame  fear'd— accusing  consdence  waked  the  fear,— 

The  Day  of  wrath  and  retribution  near, 

Deem'd  that  they  heard  that  thundrous  Voice  proclaim, 

**  Thou  Moon  to  blood  be  turned,  thou  Earth  to  flame  P' 


Red-rob*d  Destruction  far  and  wide  extends 
Her  thousand  arms,  and  summons  ail  her  Fiends 
Tp  glut  their  fill,  a  gaunt  and  ghastly  brood  ! 
Their  food  is  carnage,  and  their  drink  is  blood, 
Thdr  music,  woe ;  nor  did  that  feast  of  hell 
Fit  concert  want, — the  conquerors*  sarage  yell,-—       ISO 
Their  groans  and  shrieks  whom  sickness,  age,  or  wound. 
Or  changeless  fearless  love  in  fatal  durance  bound. 
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While  Valour  sternly  sighs,  while  Beauty  weeps, 
4/lild  Vengeance,  soon  to  wake  like  Sampson,  sleeps, 
Shrouded  in  iBame,  tV  Imperial.  City  low 
Like  Dagon^s  temple  fisdls ! — but  falls  to  crush  the  Foe. 


Tyrant !  think  not  She  unaveng'd  shall  bum , 
Thou  too  hast  much  to  suffer,  much  to  learn : 
That  thirst  of  power  the  Danube  but  inflamed. 
By  Neva's  cooler  current  may  be  tamed.  140 

Triumph  a  little  space  by  crafl  and  crime,^ 
Two  foes  thou  canst  not  conquer,— Truth,  and  Time ; 
Resistless  pair  I  they  doom  thy  power  to  fade. 
Lost  in  the  ruins  that  itself  hath  made ; 
Or,  damned  to  fame,  like  Babylon  to  scowl 
O^er  wastes  where  serpents  hiss,  hyaenas  howL 


Forge  then  the  links  of  martial  law,  that  bind^ 
EfMlave,  imhrutey  and  mecTianise  the  mind ; 
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Indite  Ii9  coMMifqpt  oode  wilh  inm  pco^ 

That  cflBods  fiBMy  demorafiiet  oien ;  IflU 

Thy  false  and  fetal  aid  to  virtue  lend^ 

And  atert  a  Washingdm,  a  NeH>  end ; 

And  vunly  strive  to  straDgle  in  his  youth 

Freedottiy  th^  Herculean  son  of  Light  and  Trutk 

Stefrfather  foul ! — thou  to  his  infiuit  bed 

Bidst  steals  and  drop  a  changeling  in  his  stead. 

«-•'*"  Yes,  yes,— I  see  thee  turn  thy  vaunting  gnze. 

Where  files  reflect  to  files  the  oVpowiering  Maze  ; 

Bather^  like  Xerxes,  o'er  those  numbers  sigh. 

Braver  than  his,  but  sooner  do(Mn\}  to  die.  166 

Here !  Number  only  courts  that  Death  it  ctoys. 

Here!  Jlfii^A^  is  weakness,  and /^^^d^dtroys: 

Lead  then  thy  southern  myriads  lock'd  in  steel. 

Lead  on  I  too  soon  thrir  nerveless  arm  shall  feel 

Those  magazines  impregnable  of  snow. 

That  ki}l  without  a  wound>  oVewhelm  without  a  fee.  * 
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I  see  Uiee,--*t«i  the  bfttdV  prophetic  eye^ 
Blindly  prMunptUQUS  Chicf^-^I  see  thee  fly ! 
WhUe  brealbiog  «ktie(Qii$^  atid  bloodfess  dead. 
Point  to  the  tl4i!9ti]Dg  foe  the  track  ychi  tr^ull  ItO 

To  seize  was  easy,  and  to  march  was  plain, 

Hiurd  t0  tetreoti  ai^  hiiridcr  to  retaiiii. 

ttfitt  of  thy  trappii^  pmapi  and  gKtteii^  gear. 

Dearth  in  thy  van,*-Hl^friictiott  ia  diy  rear,-^ 

Like  (cXCA  Darius,  docm'd  too  hrte  to  kiio# 

The  stern  aenigmas  of  a  l^oy  tibiaii  fyei,'^ 

Thy  standard  toniy  w4^  VfHDg^Ad  scDr|mu»  sling 

Th'  imperial  bird,  aod  ^amp  bii(  flagging  wii^^««- 

The  days  arc  nymberqd  of  thy  motley  host, 

Freedom'^s  vain  feai^  Oppre6»on*ft  Yldnet  Im^t.  180 


And  lo,  the  Boi'^uii  opm^  ^ide 
{its  yawuing  ua^ud^  lui^  wmiry  wollbnag  tide ! 
Expectant  of  his  mighty  sMesal,  he  flows 
In  silent  aipbiidi  thiough  his  trackless  snows : 


20 
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There  shall  thy  way-worn,  ranks  despairing  stand. 
Like  troofni^  spectres  on  the  Sty^an  strand. 
And  curse  their  &te  and  thee,— and  conquest  sown 
With  retribution  deep,  in  vain  repentance  nuMm  f 


Thy  Veteran  wtmi  by  wound^  and  yews,  and  toils. 


190 


.     \ 


Pilgrim  of  Honour  in  all  suns  and  soils, 

By  thy  amUtion  fbuUy  tempted  forth 
To  fight  the  frozei  rigours  of  the  north. 
Above  complaint,  indignant  at  his  wrongs. 
Curses  the  morsel  that  his  life  prolongs, 
Unpierc'dy  unconquer'd  dnks,  yet  breathes  a  sigh, 
—For  he  had  hop'd  a  soldier^s  death  to  die. — 
Was  it  for  this  th^  fatal  hour  he  braved^ 


When  o^er  the  Cross  the  conquering  Crescent  waved  ? 

Was  it  for  this  he  ploughed  the  western  main. 

To  weld  the  struggling  Negroes  broken  diain, —       200 

Fac'd  his  relentless  hate,  to  firenzy  fired, 

Stung  by  past  wrongs,  by  present  hopes  insfnred, — 
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Then  hurried  home  to  lend  his  treacherous  aid, 
And  stain  more  deeply  still  the  warrior^s  blade. 
When  spoiled  Iberia,  roused  to  deeds  sublime, 
IVIade  vengeance  virtue*--clemency  a  crime ; 
And  'scap'd  he  these,  to  fall  without  a  foe  ? 
The  wolf  his  sepulchre  ?  his  shroud  the  snow ! 


'Tis  mom ! — ^but  lo,  the  warrior-steed,  in  ymn 
The  trumpet  summons  from  the  bloodless  plmn ;       SIO 
Ne'er  was  he  known  till  now  to  stand  aloof. 
Still  midst  the  slain  was  found  his  crimson  hoof; 
And  struggling  still  to  join  that  well-known  sound, 
He  dies,  ignobly  dies,  without  a  wound ! 
Oft  had  he  hail'd  the  battle  from  afar, 
And  paw'd  to  meet  the  rushing  wreck  of  war ; 
With  rdnless  neck  the  danger  oft  had  braved, 
And  crushM  the  foe — his  wounded  rider  saved ; 
Oft  had  the  rattling  spear  and  sword  assailed 
Hie  generous  heart,  and  had  as  ofien  failed :  2S0 
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That  heart  no  more  lifers  ftozen  current  thaws. 
Brave,  guiltless  champion,  in  a  guilty  cause ! 
One  northern  night  more  hideous  work  haCh  done, 
Than  whole  campaigns  beneath  a  southern  sun. 


Spoiled  Child  of  Fortune,  could  the  murder'd  Turk, 
Or  wronged  Iberian  view  thy  ghastly  work, 
They^disheathe  their  vengdul  blade^  and  cleiuiy  see 
France  needs  no.  deadlier,  direr  curse  thtoi  thee. 
War  hath  fed  War  !-Hnidi  was  fliy  dre^  behest 
— ^Now  view  the  iron  fragments  of  the  fe^.^—  2iiO 

O,  if  to  cause  and  witness  others  grief 
Unmov'^d,  be  firmness— -thoil  art  Stoats  Chief! 
Thy  fell  recorded  boast,  all  Zeno  said 
Outdoes—"  /  wear  wxf  heart  leUhin  my  head ! — " 
Caught  in  the  Northern  Net,  what  darest  thou  dare  ? 
Snatch  might  from  madness  >  courage  from  despair  ? 
If  courage  lend  thy  Iweast  a  transient  ray, 
"yis  the  Storm^s  lightning — ^not  the  beam  of  day : 
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When  on  thum  hopes  the  cloud  of  battlp  lowers^ 

And  frowns  the  vengmics  of  insulted  powen;  840 

When  victory  trembles  in  tlia  doublful  soafey 

And  BeiKh  deals  thick  andfint  his iFon  hail; 

When  all  is  aUk'd»  and  the  dread  iiasard  Icikkwd, 

A  rising  scaffqld^  and  a  falling  throne ! 

Then,  can  thy  dastard  soul  some  semblance  wear 
Of  manhood^s  stamp-— when  ftar  hatb  0Dnqtrer*d  fear. 


Canst  ffHH^  be  brave?  whose  dying  projects  show 
A  scene  of  all  that's  horrible  in  woe  I 
On  whose  ambitioo^  long  by  carnage  Biirsed, 
Death  stamps  the  greatest  ehange,  the  last,  the  worst ! 
Death !— to  thy  view  most  terrifcte  o£  things,  '2Sl 

Ikmdfiil  in  all  he  tah«e  and  all  be  brings  1 
—But,  King  of  Terrqis  [  svethott  seiae  tlvf  pvey, 
Point  with  a  Hi^riBg  dart  ta  Moseow's  fstftal  day  v 
Shake  with  that  scgi;i^  hi^  ^tfmvmg.  f^^mth 
And  on  thq  wn?ck  of  Ni^tipus^  wrifc^  hS^  lyu^! 
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O  wh^  will  ocmquerors  from  example  learn, 

Or  truth  fixHn  aught  but  ielf-experienee  earn  P 

How  many  Catoa  must  be  wept  again  ? 

How  many  CaBsars  sacrific'd  in  vain?  960 

While  Europe  dos'd— too  iq^  to  be  taught- 

Th' lustoric  lesson  young  Columlna  caught, 

Enraptur'd  hung  o'er  that  inspiring  theme, 

Conn'd  it  by  wood,  by  mountain,  and  by  stream, 

1111  every  Gredan,  Roman  name^  the  mom 

Of  Freedom  hail'd,--and  Washingtoii  was  bom  I 


I  see  thee  redden  at  that  mighty  Name   - 
That  fills  the  Herd  of  conquerors  widi  shame  : 
But  ere  we  part,  Napoleon,  deign  to  hear 
The  bocKngs  of  thy  fiituie  dark  career ;  tffO' 

Fate  to  the  poet.tnists  her  iron  leaf, 
Fraught  with  thy  ruin— read  it  and  be  farief^i— 
Then  to  thy  senate  flee^  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  Russians  fiiil  revenge,  Gaul's  deep  iiidignant  wiul. 
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•—It  is  thy  doom  false  greatness  to  pursue, 

Rgectiug,  and  rejected  by,  the  true; 

A  sterling  name,  lArice  proffered,  to  refuse; 

And  highest  means  pervert  to  lowest  views; 

Till  Fate  and  Fortune,  finding  that  tfaou*rt  still 

Untaught  by  all  their  good  and  all  their  ill,  986 

Expell'd,  recall'd^  reconquered — all  in  vain,— 

Shall  onk  thee  to  thy  nothingness  again. 

Though  times,  occasions,  chances,  foes,  and  friends^ 

Urged  thee  to  purest  fame,  by  purest  ends, 

In  this  alone  be  great— to  have  withstood 

Such  varied,  vast  temptations  to  be  good ! 

As  hood-wink'd  falcons  boldest  pierce  the  skies, 

Th'  Ambition  that  is  blindest  highest  flies ; 

And  thine  still  wak'd  by  night,  still  dream  d  by  day, 

To  rule  o'er  Kings,  as  these  o'er  subjects  sway ;    ^90 

Nor  dar^d  thy  mitered  M^tor  set  thee  right, 

Thou  art  not  Philip's  Son, — nor  he  the  Stagyrite. 


/ 
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And  lo,  thy  dreads  thy  hate!  the  QueeD  of  Isles 
Frowns  at  thy  guilt,  and  at  thy  menace  smiles; 
Free  of  her  treasury  freer  ^  ber  bknd^ 
She  sununons  all  the  bravie^  the  gr^,  the  good. 
But  ill  befits  her  pcaiae  my  partial  line, 
Enough  for  me  to  boast^-^that  land  is  mine^- 


And  last,  to  fix  thy  fate  and  seal  thy  doom, 

Her  bugle  note  shall  Scotia  stem  resume,  500 

Shall  grasp  her   Highland   brand,  her  plaided  bonnet 

plume : 
From  hill  and  dale,  from  hamlet,  heath,  and  wood. 
She  pours  her  dark,  resistless,  battle-flood. 
Breathe  there  a  race,  that  from  the  approving  hand 
Of  Nature,  more  deserve,  or  less  demand  ? 
So  skilPd  to  wake  the  lyre,  or  wield  the  sword; 
To  achieve  great  actions,  or  achieved— ^record ; 
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Victorious  in  liie  conBitit,  as  the  truee^-r- 

Triumphant  in  a  Bums,  as  in  a  Bruce ! 

Where'ar  the  baj^  where'er  thi^  imirel  grows,         81o 

Their  wild  notes  warble,  and  thdr  life-blood  flows. 
There,  Truth  courts  access,  and  would  all  enga^ 

Lavish  as  youth— experienced  as  age; 
Proud  Sdence  there,  with  purest  Nature  twitied. 
In  firmest  thraldom  holds  the  freest  mind; 
While  Courage  rears  his  limbs  of  giant  form, 

Rocked  by  the  blast,  and  strengthen'd  by  the  stoAnt 
Rome  Fell;  and  Freedom  to  her  craggy  glen 
Transferred  that  title  proud — ^The  Nurse  of  Men,— 
By  deeds  of  hazard  high,  ^id  bold  emprize,  820 

Train'd  like  their  native  eagle  for  the  skies, — 
Untatn*d  by  toU,  unconqu^'d  till  their  slain. 
Walls  in  fhear  trenches,— whirlwinds  on  the  plain. 
This  meed  accept  from  Albion^s  grateful  breath, 
Brothers  in  arms  ^  in  victory !  in  death  !  — 
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Such  are  thy  foes,  Napoleon,  when  Time 

tV^akes  Vengeance,  sure  concomitant  of  Crime. 

— Fix'd,  like  Prometheus,  to  thy  rock,  o*erpbwered 
By  force,  by  vulture-consdence  slow  devoured ; 

With  godlike  power,  but  iiendlike  rage,  no  more        330 

To  drench  the  world — thy  reeking  5ta&:e— in  s;ore': 

Fit  but  o'er  Shame  to  triumph,  and  to  rule; 

And  provM  in  all  things — but  in  danger— cool , 

That  found'st  a  Nation  melted  to  thy  wiU, 

And  Freedom's  place  didst  with  thine  image  fill ; 

Skilled  not  to  govern,  but  obey  the  storm. 

To  catch  the  tame  occasion,  not  to  form ; 

Victorious  only  when  success  pursued. 

But  when  thou  foUow'd'st  her,  as  quick  subdued ;   « 

The  first  to  challenge,  as  the  first  to  run ;  S40 

Whom  Death  and  Glory  both  consent  to. shun — 

Live  !  that  thy  body  and  thy  soul  may  be 

Foes  that  can*t  part,  and  friends  that  cau*t;  agree—- 
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Live  I  to  be  Dumber'd  with  that  rommon  herd« 
Who  life's  base  boon  unto  themselves  preferr\l- 
Live !  till  each  dazzled  fool  hath  understood 
That  nothing  can  be  great,  that  is  not  good, 
dind  when  Remorse,  for  blood  in  torrents  spilt, 
Shall  sting — ^to  madness — conscious,  sleepless  6uiL% 
May  deep  Contrition  this  black  hope  repel,—  3S0 

—Snatch  me,  thou  Future,  from  this  Present  Hell !— * 


Give  me  the  mind  that,  bent  on  highest  aim, 
Deems  Virtue's  rugged  path,  sole  path  to  Fame ; 
Great  things  with  small  compares,  in  scale  sublime, 

« 

And  Death  with  Life !  Eternity  with  Hme ! 

Man*9  whole  existence  weighs,  sifts  nature's  lawa, 

And  views  results  ki  th^  embryo  of  their  cause; 

Prepar'd  to  meet,  with  corresponding  deeds, 

Events,  as  yet  impriscm'd  in  their  seeds; 

Kens  in  his  acorn  hid,  the  King  of  Treesy  300 

And  Freedom's  germ  in  foul  Oppression  sect; 
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Pr<%cedes  the  march  of  Time — to  ponder  fotei^ 
And  execute,  whue  others  meditate ; 
Thatj  deai  to  present  praise,  the  servile  knee 
Rtbukes,  ana  s&ys  to  Glory-— Follow  me ! 
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Question,  a  consolatory  one^  89» 

Questions,some  staggering  ones,  20 1  • 

Retrenchment,  32. 

Revenge,  67. 

Revenge  conquers  self'love,  74. 

Rich,  a  privilege  they  have,  86^ 

Regret,  a  vain  one,  102. 

Religion,  141. 

Risk  when  necessary,  142. 

Riches  seldom  got  by  fools^  174. 

Refinement,  180. 

Ridicule,  189. 

Religionists,  204. 
I  Revolutions,  276. 

Saints,  38. 

Speeches,  written,  22, 

Style,  34. 

Self-knowledge,  54. 

Seduction,  73. 

Statesmen,  159.^ 

Systems,  160. 

Society,  162. 

Slander,  172. 

Systems  of  human  conduct,  199. 

Society  and  Science,  260. 

Times  present  always  abused,  lOU 

Truth,  108. 

Truth  portionless,  130. 

Truth  like  a  Dolphin,  130. 

Timotheus  when  he  demanded  a 

double  fee,  132. 
Time  assists  Poets,  176. 
Threats,  220. 
Unity  of  opmion,  121. 
Vanity  differs  from  Pride,  66. 
Vanity  a  consolatory  thing,  82. 
Voice  of  the  People,  265. 
Works  o£merit  not  popular,  when^  T, 
Women,  what  they  never  pardon,  23. 
Wealth  and  Talent,  46. 
Women  Eastern,  96. 
Wit,  145. 


Writing,  214. 

Wits,  218. 

Words,  250.  V 

Wishes  granted  to  our  owo  dettnM» 

tion,  S43. 
War  and>Warrior8,  283. 
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